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LI 
WIDSITH, VITHFORULL, AND SOME’OTHER ANALOGUES 


Wi madolade, wordhord onléac—‘‘Widsid spoke, unlocked his 

word-hoard:” and the things he said have caused many modern 
scholars to unlock theirs. This curious Old English poem purports to be 
an account, told in the first person, of a minstrel’s wanderings far and 
wide over the earth; yet it is full of chronological impossibilities. When 
the singer claims to have visited not only Eormanric, King of the Goths, 
and Offa, King of the Angles, but also Caesar and Alexander, he justifies 
his name of Far-Wanderer, but he likewise makes his tale impossible to 
believe. 

In general, there have been two theories to account for the apparent 
absurdity of the poem. According to one, we have in Widsid, a narrative, 
originally plausible and consistent, which has been disfigured by a series 
of interpolations. The oldest part, according to this theory, was a genu- 
ine autobiographical narrative of a minstrel of the fourth century, living 
at the time of Eormanric, King of the Goths. But if we eliminate all of 
the poem except this so-called kernel, very few lines are left. And even 
if we should limit our excisions to those lines dealing with the sup- 
posed wanderings of Widsid among remote peoples such as the Israelites, 
. Persians, and Assyrians, thus leaving intact all references to the centuries 
of Germanic history, the text would still cover a period of five hundred 
years, far too long a life for one man. The poem remains impossible as 
autobiography.! 

A second theory, which finds more general acceptance to-day, explains 
the poem as a literary convention. There may be minor interpolations in 
the text, but they have not changed the fundamental plan, in which 


1 For detailed discussion of theories concerning Widsid, see W. W. Lawrence, “Structure 
and Interpretation of Widsith,” Modern Philology, tv, 1906, 1-46, and R. W. Chambers, 
Widsith, A Study in Old English Heroic Legend, Cambridge, 1912. 
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chronological impossibilities were an accepted feature. Though this ex- 
planation is in itself plausible, no one thus far has pointed out other ex- 
amples of this literary convention—a catalogue of wanderings given as 
autobiography—in Germanic literature. That is what I wish to do in this 
paper. 

Z. 

There are no analogues of Widsid in Old English, but a number of 
them are to be found in the closely allied Scandinavian literature of the 
Middle Ages. Here the convention seems to have become a genuine tra- 
dition; and this tradition is worth studying for the light it throws on 
Widsid. The Icelandic sagas are later than the English poem, to be sure, 
but the episodes I am about to quote resemble it in so many ways that 
one inquires whether there may not be a distant relationship between 
them and it. I shall begin with the Nornagests batir, an episode of the 
Olafs Saga Tryggvasonar in the Flateyjarbék, a fourteenth century Ice- 
landic compilation of sagas about the Norwegian Kings.” 


It is told that a stranger named Gestr appears one evening at the court of King 
Olafr and greets him courteously. He asks to remain at the court as guest, and 
his request is granted. The King notices that the newcomer is tall and strong, 
bold in his speech, and apparently rather old. He is moreover a very wise man, 
skilled in playing the harp, and able to recount many tales. Upon one occasion 
a member of the court presents the King with a ring which had once belonged to 
the legendary King Halfr, but Gestr refuses to be impressed by it. Being chal- 
lenged to produce a better piece of gold, he shows a saddle-ring of that metal, and 
the King agrees that it is superior. In telling how he obtained it, Gestr recounts 
the story of his acquaintance with Sigurdr Sigmundarson, the famous Vélsung 
hero. Gestr had been present at many of the great combats fought by Sigur®r; 
among others, at the famous battle with Starkadr Stérverksson described in the 
saga of the latter hero. From this battle Gestr carried away a jaw-tooth of 
Starkadr as memento: “it is now kept on a bell-string at Lund in Denmark, and 
it weighs seven ounces,” he says. On another occasion Gestr had picked up a ring 
from the saddle-girth of Sigurdr, the same ring which the courtiers but recently 
admired, and Sigurdr had told him he might keep it. ‘““Next Sigurdr dismounted, 
and I rubbed his horse; I washed the mud off him, and I took a hair from his 
tail as a token of his size. Then Gestr showed the hair, and it was seven ells 
long.” Later in his life Gestr had fought with the sons of Ragnar Lodbrok. King 
Olafr asks him which King pleased him most, and he replies: “I had most joy of 
Sigur&r and the Gjukingar; the sons of Ragnar were the freest in living as they 
willed; greatest happiness had I with Eirekr in Uppsala; but Haraldr Harfagri 
was most careful with his followers of all the aforementioned Kings.” 

Olafr asks how his guest could have lived so long as to have known so many 


2 In the Olafs Saga the pattr occupies Chapters 282-292; it is printed separate by Ernst 
Wilken in Die prosaische Edda, Paderborn, 1912, 235 ff. 
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generations of kings, and he learns that Gestr need not die until a candle which 
he has with him is burnt out. Not long afterwards, the old man, having lived 
three hundred years, has himself baptized, lights his candle, lies down, and 
calmly dies. 

Here is a wanderer who is supposed to have known many of the legen- 
dary kings of former ages, and due explanation is given for his extraor- 
dinary life by means of the Meleager motif. Gestr is no ordinary man; 
supernatural powers have kept him alive.’ In a somewhat similar episode 
of the Olafs Saga Helga, the visitor is likewise a supernaturally long- 
lived personage, though of a different sort.‘ Here it is related that there 
appears one day at the court of Olafr Helgi a tall, venerable, and wise 
stranger named Toki Tékason, who entertains the King with his sage 
discourse. Being asked how old he is, he replies that he scarcely knows; 
“but I do know that it is my doom to live for the length of two lives, and 
I think that they will soon be ended.” Then, says the King, Téki must 
have known Halfr and his men, and Hrélfr Kraki; which seemed the 
more excellent hero? Toki replies: 

At one time I fared far and wide through many lands, for I wished to make trial 
of the bounty of princes and the fame of their knights; besides, it was laid on me 
with the doom of my life-time that I should never rest content in one place more 
than twelve months, and I knew that this was to be fulfilled. 

So he had sought the court of Hrélfr, and found his heroes Bédvar Bjarki 
and Hjalti invincible, but at the court of Halfr all the heroes were invin- 
cible; hence Olafr may judge the superiority of Halfr’s court. Soon after 
this, T6ki is baptized and dies peacefully. 

Here no clear explanation is given for the longevity of the wanderer; 
we are told merely that there was a doom (4lég) upon him. But the long 
life of Starkadr, of which the earliest complete account is contained in 
the Gesta Danorum of Saxo Grammaticus,’ is explained by the interven- 
tion of Odinn. From this god, “Starcatherus” received thrice the span of 
life of ordinary men, but in each lifetime he was doomed to commit one 
dastardly act.’ Therefore he is compelled to kill his lord ‘‘Wicarus,”’ al- 
beit against his will. Thus the evil deeds are the price paid for longevity. 
At the end of his career, the old warrior decides that it is time for him to 


3 The voluntary death of the hero at a given moment is to be found in some variants of 
the mdrchen called Godfather Death. See Folklore Fellows Communications, xxv, no. 74, 
item 332. 

‘ Téka patty Tékasonar, contained in Fornmanna Ségur, Copenhagen, 1830, v, 299-303; 
also in Flateyjarbék, Christiania, 1862, 1m, 135-138. 

5 Saxonis Grammatici Gesta Danorum, ed. Alfred Holder, Strassburg, 1886, Books v1 
and viii. 

* Quem eciam ob hoc ternis etatis humane curriculis donauit, ut in his totidem execra- 
bilium operum auctor evaderet.—Op. cit., p. 184. 
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die, lest he outlive his fame or succumb to the disgrace of a peaceful 
death. He goes about trying to bribe people to kill him, offering them the 
gold he had received for the murder of Olo (the last of his fated crimes). 
Finally he encounters a young man named “‘Hatherus,”’ who complies 
with the wishes of Starcatherus upon hearing that the latter had slain his 
father; but before Starcatherus dies he recounts in verse the story of the 
battles he has fought and the heroes he has known. Obviously, this cata- 
logue contains names supposedly covering a period of 150 years or more, 
but none of the greatest Germanic heroes appear in it. Saxo apparently 
knew of no encounter between Starcatherus and Sigur®ér. 

The Icelandic prose saga concerning Starkadr’ was written after the 
time of Saxo, in the age of the Icelandic /ygiségur, but not later than the 
Flateyjarb6k, which borrowed from it the story of Starkadr’s fight with 
Sigurdr, mentioned in the Nornagests battr. The saga contains some in- 
teresting modifications. Here the longevity of the hero is explained in 
the following manner: one night Odinn appears to Starkadr and conducts 
him to a meeting of the twelve chief gods on a certain island. Starkadr 
listens to a debate concerning his own destiny in which Odinn, who fa- 
vors him, decrees certain favors for him, while pér, who is hostile, adds an 
evil to counteract each favor. The scene recalls conflicts of good and evil 
fairies at a child’s birth in marchen. Thus Odinn grants Starkadr a life 
three times as long as the usual one, but pér replies that in each lifetime 
Starkadr will be obliged to commit one treacherous deed. During the 
long life which thus falls to his lot, Starkadr encounters many famous 
heroes, and he reviews their names in the autobiographical song which 
precedes his death. There are many persons included here of whom Saxo 
said nothing; for instance, the Niflungar are mentioned in one stanza: 

Hittust Niflungar 4 Hanalandi 

pa vid styrkleifar stukku brandar, 

v4ru finsleyfar félum skyggSar, 

lei sem logi har lof Vélsinga.® 
In the Saga, therefore, the fundamental idea is the same as in the Ges- 
ta Danorum: longevity due to a gift of the gods (although the reason for 
the gift is different), and an autobiographical narrative recited before 
death, containing a catalogue of heroes. Starka®r is a favorite of Odinn; 
the enmity of pér is a later motif used to explain the three ntdingsverk 
performed by the hero.°® 


7 Sagan af Starkadi Stérvirkssyni, Prentud eftir gimlu Handriti, Winnipeg, 1911. 

8 Sagan af Starkadi, p. 97. 

® According to Paul Herrmann, Die Heldensagen des Saxo Grammaticus, Leipzig, 1922, 
p. 421, Starkadr was regarded as a giant in the later versions, and this explains the enmity 
of pér, traditional foe of giants. See also Axel Olrik, Danmarks Heltedigting, 11, Copen- 
hagen, 1910. 
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In an episode of the Olafs Saga hins Helga,° a mysterious visitor 
named Gestr, of the type we are discussing, visits Olafr in a guise which 
makes one suspect at once that he is supernatural: 


He was clad in short clothes and had a broad hat hanging down over his face so 
that men could not clearly see it. He had a beard. . . . In the evening when the 
King talks to him after the feast, the stranger shows himself to be very wise: 
They talked much of ancient kings who had been of yore, and of their mighty 
deeds. Gestr asked the King: ‘Which of the monarchs of old wouldst thou choose 
to be, Lord, if thou couldst?’? The King warily replies that he would prefer to 
remain himself and a Christian, rather than become even the most famous hea- 
then of the past. Upon being pressed, he replies that Hrélfr Kraki would be his 
choice. ‘What!’ exclaims Gestr, ‘wouldst thou not rather be like that King who 
always won the victory against his foes, who was so fair and well-skilled that his 
like was not to be found here in the Northlands?’ At this, the King, fully aroused, 
throws his book of hours at his guest and exclaims, ‘Thou wouldst that I should 
be the wicked Odinn at last!’ and with that the guest disappears, so that Olafr 
realizes it had been the evil spirit Odinn himself, sent to tempt him. 


In this story, colored as it is by Christian sentiment, one can nevertheless 
detect a traditional use of the figure of OSinn as wise and ancient wan- 
derer among men, and his detailed knowledge of the kings of olden time 
is due to his immortality as a god, although he has been relegated to the 
rank of an evil spirit under the new religion. A number of details in the 
description recall the stories of Nornagestr and Téki. Odinn assumes the 
name of Gestr, just as the former did; he is called 6kunnr and frédr like 
Téki, and djarfmelilir where Nornagestr is called djarfr ¢ ordum. Since he 
is a god, there is no need to emphasize and explain his longevity. In fact, 
it has been suggested" that the descriptions of Toki and Nornagestr owe 
something to the literary tradition concerning Odinn as a wanderer 
among men in disguise. 

The origin of this tradition, so far as we can trace it, lies in the Poetic 
Edda. Here the god often assumes names which mean Wanderer: Gang- 
leri, Gangrédr, VAfudr (glossed as farandi vida in Finnur Jénsson’s edi- 
tion, Reykjavik, 1905), Vegtamr; he is called Guest also (gestr in Vaf- 
prudnismal, stanza 9; cf. Gestumblindi, the name he assumes in the Her- 
vararsaga), and as a guest he visits mortals and gives them the benefit 
of his wisdom and wide experience: 


Fjold ek fér, _fjéld freistadak, 
Fjéld of reyndak regin, 


10 Flateyjarbék, Christiania, 1862, 11, 134-5. 
11 Lee M. Hollander, “‘Notes on the Nornagestspattr,” Scandinavian Studies and Notes, 
m1, 105-111. 
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he says more than once during his conversation with the giant Vafprud- 
nir, in which he displays his great knowledge. In the Grimnism4l Odinn 
visits Geirraudr (who had been his foster son) in disguise, to test his hos- 
pitality; upon discovering that the King is cruel in his treatment of 
guests, the god makes a long speech, partly composed of catalogues of 
names, in which he reveals his knowledge of heavens and earth, and 
finally discloses his identity before killing Geirraudr. In general, when 
Odinn appears among men, he gives the impression of one who has gar- 
nered wisdom through years of wandering, and he speaks portentously, 
in laconic style. 

There are echoes of such descriptions in the later sagas of the four- 
teenth century. In the Rémundar Saga Keisarasonar, a stranger appears 
at the hero’s court who calls himself Vidférull or ““‘Wide-Wanderer”’: “He 
was clad in a dark-hued cowl reaching to his feet, not made of plain wool, 
but of rich stuff.” He explains that he has traveled far, as his name in- 
dicates, and he knows many things, among others, the cause of the hero’s 
present troubles. “How did you learn all this?” asks Rémundr. “I know 
more than what is told me,’’” replies Vidférull, thus implying a super- 
natural source for his information; yet he turns out to be only an ordin- 
ary mortal in the end, a disguised Prince of India, and his faint resem- 
blance to Odinn appears only at his entrance into the story. In the Haralds 
- Hringsbana a stranger appears who even more clearly suggests 

Sinn: 


A large, tall man entered the hall; he was clad in a green cowl with a hat, which 
he had set down over his nose, so that his eyes could scarce be seen. He stood by 
the King’s board, and greeted him and all his men. He thrust forward the hat 
from his head. He appeared large and resolute enough, and also broad-browed 
and imposing. The King asked him his name, and he said he was called Svipalldr, 
come from distant lands." 


He adds, in the very words of Vidférull, “I know more than what is told 
me’’*—a sentence which he repeats later with significant emphasis. The 
name Svipalldr is one of the epithets of O3inn mentioned by himself in 
the Grimnism4l; so there is no doubt what model the author of this saga 


12 Rémundar Saga Keisarasonar, ed. Sven Grén Broberg, Copenhagen, 1909-12 (Samfund 
til Udgivelse af gammel nordisk Litteratur, xxxvut), p. 51. 

8 The whole conversation implies that V{6férull is an extraordinary person, and recalls 
O®inn’s encounters with mortal kings: 

“Fleira veit ek,” segir VfSforull, ‘en mér er sagt.” 

“Da munt fr6dr madr,”’ segir Rémundr, “ok kunna fré mgrgum at seggja.” 

“Litit etla ek um pat,” segir ViSforull, “ea hvers viltu fretta?” (Op. cit., p. 53). 

4 Translated from Sagan af Haralde Hringsbana, MS. Kall 614, 4to, fol. 113b. 

6 “D6 veit ek fleira enn miér er sagt;” repeated on fol. 114a. 
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had in mind. But he has made the character a malicious one in this case: 
Svipalldr has appeared at the court of King Hringr to cause trouble, and 
he uses his mysterious knowledge of an innocent deceit practised by 
Prince Haraldr, to bring about a feud between father and son. 

One of the most curious analogues of the type of episode we have been 
discussing occurs in the Mégus Saga Jarls,° an adaptation, with many 
striking changes, of the chanson de geste Maugis d’ Aigremont. Just as in 
the French story, Magus is a magician, and he makes several visits in 
disguise to the court of the Emperor to help the four sons of Aimon (here 
his brothers-in-law), who are at war with their lord. The magic arts 
which he employs are, however, quite different from those to be found in 
the source,!” and Magus himself resembles a mysterious Odinn-like wan- 
derer much more than he does Maugis. 


On his first visit to the court of the Emperor, MAgus appears as an old bearded 
‘stafkarl,’ or wandering beggar. When the Emperor asks his name he says, ‘I am 
so old that I can not recall what name I had,’ but he gives himself the epithet 
Skeljakarl, or ‘Man of Shells.’ After dinner he tells supposed reminiscences of his 
youth for the King’s entertainment: ‘I visited King Hrélfr Kraki before he went 
to Sweden, and he had with him only his berserks when he went to see his step- 
father King Adils, no more, for I told him that half the band of his men were ill 
fit to be put to the test of danger. I likewise tried the followers of Haraldr Hildi- 
ténn before he fought at BrAvellir, and it went as I suspected: he had few brave 
men with him, and moreover he had to do with an evil foe, for Odinn fought on 
the side of King Hringr. I went into the tents of King Agflandus and his son 
Jamundr and told them both that they would fall in battle, but since they were 
very bold warriors, they thought it unlikely that anyone would defeat them. . .’.!8 
Later M4gus plays a magic trick: he causes the appearance of a flood (a mere 
delusion), throws the courtiers into a panic in which they forget loyalty to their 
lord, and then warns the Emperor not to be too confident of his followers. 

On his second appearance at the Emperor’s court M4gus again takes the shape 
of an old man, this time under the significant name of Vidférull. When the King 
inquires concerning his age, he replies, ‘Thou sayest truly, Lord, that I am very 
old, and yet I have been older still. . . .. Being asked how this can be, he replies: 
‘That I can well explain to thee: twice I have cast off the skin of old age, and each 
time I grew younger.’ He asks permission to remain at the court until the time 
comes to rejuvenate himself for the third time. The King, who is curious to see 
the performance and hear V{Sférull’s tales, consents. 

One evening ViSférull tells how he had come to cast off his old age the first two 


16 Gustav Cederschidld, Fornsigur Sudrlanda, Lund, 1884 (earlier recension); Bragda- 
Mégus Saga, Skrifud upp eptir gimlum Handritum af Gunnlaugi érdarsyni, Kaupman- 
nahdfn, 1858 (later recension); Mdgus Saga Jarls, ed. Pall Eggert Olason, Reykjavik, 1916. 

17 They also differ from the vulgar but amusing tricks described in the Dutch volksbuch 
Maleghijs. 

18 Ed. Olason, ch. 25, p. 107. 
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times. In the second span of his life, he says, ‘I had to live 215 years; and when I 
realized that I would soon have to throw off the skin of age, I journeyed by the 
long way to Rome. Here there ruled the rich King called Ermenrekr; he was a 
great prince, and wealthy, if only he had not been so deceived and entrapped by 
his evil councillor who was called Sifka; for it was by his guileful advice that Er- 
menrekrlost his three sons. . . .”4* The Emperor says:‘Thou must remember many 
of the men of olden times.’ VfSférull replies: ‘Many indeed; I recall King Pidrekr 
and all his knights; King Gunnarr and his brother Hégni, King fsungr and all 
his sons.’ He gives minute descriptions of these heroes, and of many others. 

When it is time for ViSférull to rejuvenate himself, he causes a tree to appear 
growing within the royal hall. He springs to his feet with the words: ‘Old age is a 
great thing to endure, and likewise the decay of this world; many a caitiff would 
cast it off if he could, as I shall now!’”° He enters into the tree, and when he 
emerges he is a young man again, but he has lost in stature. 

Soon after this, VfSférull carries out his promise to evoke the spirits of the he- 
roes he had known, since the King is curious to see them. So Gunnarr and Hégni, 
Isungr and Sigurdr, pidrekr and Virga (!) Vélandsson, H4lfr and his champions, 
appear at ViSférull’s bidding. While these heroes of other days, and their follow- 
ers, are standing silent, ViSférull provokes a fight among them; there is a terible 
combat of the specter warriors, the glass platform upon which they had been 
gathered crashes into the nether regions, and the King and his men flee in panic. 
In the ensuing confusion, M4gus’s captive kinsman Markvar®r escapes with him. 
The complicated display of magic was intended for no other purpose. 


The whole episode of VfSférull’s visits to the King’s court is entirely 
original with the Icelandic narrative. Nothing of the sort is to be found 
in the French Maugis d’ Aigremont; and it is apparent that the Icelandic 
author had in mind episodes dealing with other venerable wanderers 
in his native literature when he composed the fantastic interlude about 
Vidforull. The important thing to be noticed is that the great age and 
wide experience of Vidférull are to be explained by his character of 
magician. In every case mentioned thus far, there is some explanation of 
the preternatural wisdom and longevity of the hero: either he is a magi- 
cian, a favorite of the gods, an imitation of Odinn, or a god himself. And 
in many cases the king he visits is eager to hear tales of ancient heroes. 
In fact, it seems not unlikely that a pseudo-autobiographical account by 
a minstrel of his supposed adventures among these heroes—even those 
who lived centuries apart—was a welcome form of entertainment after 
the banquet at the courts of Scandinavian kings. 


19 Tbid., pp. 135 f. Vidférull’s ellibelgr was cast the first time when he lay faint from weari- 
ness after an encounter with a dragon; the second time, when he sank to the bottom of the 
sea after strenuous swimming. Notice that he visits the very King Eormanric mentioned 
by WidsId. 

2 Tbid., p. 144. The details of the process of rejuvenation are very interesting, but they 
are not pertinent here. 
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Widsid, even as we have it, is just such a narrative, and it would fit 
into any of the situations described in the above sagas. In the light of 
these stories I venture to suppose that not only was the poem not sup- 
posed to be literally autobiographical, but that the quality most ad- 
mired in it was its lack of verisimilitude, its charming and daring men- 
dacity. The person who said: 


Ic wes med Hunum _ ond med Hréd-3o0tum, 
med Swéom ond med 3éatum and med Siid-denum 


was adopting a literary pose for the amusement of his public; they found 
the mere catalogue of names thrilling, and no one would have dreamed 
of calling him a liar or taking him literally. If there were later interpola- 
tions, they did not fundamentally change the plan of the poem. 

To be sure, the Scandinavian parallels which I have cited are more re- 
cent than the Old English poem by several centuries, but I do not think 
the resemblances can be accidental. The similarity of the two names, 
Widsid and Vidférull, would be a strange coincidence indeed. But 
granted that there was borrowing, it is impossible to determine when it 
occurred. If the Scandinavians took the idea of the wandering minstrel 
from the Anglo-Saxons, they may have done so in the ninth century, aft- 
er the Viking raids and the founding of Danish colonies in Northumbria. 
If however we are dealing with a still earlier connection, the borrowing 
may have occurred in either direction on the continent. Or, finally, the 
convention may have been a matter of common Germanic tradition. 


Il. 


So far the task has been comparatively simple: a listing of Scandina- 
vian analogues to be compared with the Old English poem. But we must 
go farther; we must inquire whether other literatures do not contain the 
figure of a Far-Wanderer who recounts the events of an impossibly long 
life for the entertainment of his auditors, since such a figure might have 
exerted an influence on Germanic tradition, or vice versa. And there is 
indeed a certain amount of pertinent material elsewhere, particularly in 
the literature of the Celts. In the traditions concerning the settlement of 
Ireland, for instance, there are two narrators of extraordinarily long life. 

According to the learned (or rather, pseudo-learned) tradition of the 
Middle Ages, several attempts were made to settle Ireland before the 
one which succeeded. The Historia Britonum, which goes by the name 
of “‘Nennius,”’ states (in an interpolation not to be found in the MS. of 
Chartres) that the first attempt was made by a certain Partholomus and 
his followers, who came from Spain but died out, all of them, from a pes- 
tilence; second came Nimeth and his followers, who however returned to 
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Spain; and finally the “tres filii militis Hispaniae,” a section of whose 
followers remained in the island and populated it. The Irish translation 
of ‘‘Nennius” gives the same tale, in substance, but adds certain details: 
the number of invasions before the successful one is increased by the addi- 
tion of the expeditions of the Firbolg and the Tuatha Dé Danann (the 
latter however being confused, it appears, with the Irish proper).”* Both 
accounts trace the Irish back to a “Scythian” nobleman who was in 
Egypt at the time of the crossing of the Red Sea by the Children of Is- 
rael. In the Lebhor Gabdla or Book of the Conquests of Ireland, written in 
its final form about 1168,” there is a more elaborate legend, according to 
which the first invader of Ireland was not Partholon, but a certain Ces- 
sair, the granddaughter of Noah. The Deluge destroyed this lady and all 
her followers except one, a man named Fintan, who miraculously es- 
caped and survived, not only this catastrophe, but all the succeeding in- 
vasions as well. In fact, he is supposed to have lived from the Flood into 
the middle of the sixth century a.p.! A later legend* reports that St. 
Caillin was a pupil of this same Fintan, and that even he contrived to live 
over three hundred years and composed prophecies before his death 
about the future kings of Ireland. 

The story of Fintan is obviously of learned origin. It is prefixed to a 
narrative which otherwise follows the outline of ““Nennius,’™ and it is 
connected with the Biblical story. Two sentences of ‘‘Nennius”’ suggest 
how and why the story may have originated. Speaking of the destruction 
of two bands of the invaders, he says, ‘‘non remansit ex illis etiam unus,”’ 
and again, “et non evasit unus ex illis.”” The very emphasis on his nega- 
tives may have given rise to the story which contradicts them. Whatever 
the origin of the legend of Fintan’s long life, it became well enough known 
to furnish a poet with material for a verse Colloquy between Fintan and the 
Hawk of Achill, containing a catalogue of names, in which the hero re- 
fers often to the many centuries of his life.* 


1 The Irish Version of Nennius, Irish Archaelogical Society, x1, 1848. 

2 For the dating of MSS., see J. F. Kinney, The Sources for the Early History of Ireland, 
New York, 1929. 

3 In the Book of Fenagh (14 century), ed. W. M. Hennessy, Dublin, 1875. 

* The relation of the Lebhor Gabdla and “‘Nennius” is not entirely clear; in some respects 
the former seems more logical and complete than the latter, yet the Lebhor is later (as we 
have it), and shows (indirect?) connection with classical tradition. For instance, the “‘sons 
of Mfl” who invade Ireland are surely the same as the “tres filii militis Hispaniae” (a 
common noun) of “Nennius.” Partholon is certainly not an Irish name. E. Faral, La 
Légende Arthurienne, 1, 1, 200, considers that even “‘Nennius” was using Irish tradition of 
the sort represented in the Lebhor; but this older tradition must itself have contained Latin 
elements. 

*% Ed. in the Anecdota from Irish Manuscripts by O. J. Bergin, R. I. Best, Kuno Meyer 
and J. G. O’Keefe, Halle, 1907, 1, 24 ff. 
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Somewhat similar is the story told of Tian mac Cairill in the Lebhor 
na Huidre (transcribed in the early twelfth century) and elsewhere.* 
This Tian is supposed to have been a brother of Partholon (although 
“‘Nennius” knows nothing about him) and he too, like Fintan, survived 
alone when the others were destroyed. But his method of outliving this 
and all other conquests of Ireland is rather unusual. First he became an 
old man living alone, hairy, naked, and miserable. Then, according to 
his own report, “I was asleep one night when I saw myself passing into 
the shape of a stag. I was in that shape, and I was young, and my heart 
was glad.””*’ So he passed a lifetime as a stag, and it was during this age 
that the race of Nemed conquered Ireland, settled it, and died out. When’ 
Tuan became old again, he changed his shape and became a boar; there- 
after he watched the taking of Ireland by Semion mac Starfath; in the 
shape of a hawk he watched the arrival of the Tuatha Dé Danann; finally 
in the time of Mil and his followers (the “miles Hispaniae”’ again), pro- 
genitors of the Irish, Tian became a salmon swimming in the river, and 
was caught and presented to King Carell’s wife, who ate him. As a re- 
sult he was reborn and grew up to be the wise and venerable Tuan, with 
full memory of his past existences. Thus he was able to recount the entire 
history of Ireland as an eye-witness to St. Finnen in the sixth century. 
Here, as in the story of Fintan, the Christian influence is clear at the 
end, for both ancients are finally converted and baptized by saints. But 
Ttian’s transformation into the shapes of various animals during his long 
life are not of Christian origin. Neither are they peculiar to Irish stroies, 
however; the folktales of many different races contain just such trans- 
formations as substitutes for death. At the end of the series, just as with 
Tuan, the person often becomes a man again, sometimes by means of a 
rebirth (in which case his mother-to-be swallows him beforehand, as Car- 
ell’s Queen did Tian), and sometimes without it. The idea that such 
transformations are possible is a result of a highly animistic view of the 
universe, and a consequent inability to imagine complete cessation of 
life, even in a corpse. Mr. Edwin Sidney Hartland has collected so many 
parallels for the transformations and consequent rebirth of Tuan** that 
it is not necessary to repeat or add to them here. The story of Tuan uses 
this ancient and generally known device in order to produce a legendary 
eye-witness to all of Irish history; the story of Fintan produces a similar 
witness without use of that device. 
The venerable Tian was known outside of Ireland. Gerald the Welsh- 
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% Lebhor na Huidre, ed. R. I. Best and O. Bergin, Royal Irish Academy, Dublin, 1929, 
pp. 42-49; two versions edited by Kuno Meyer in Alfred Nutt’s The Voyage of Bran, u, 
London, 1897, pp. 285-294. 
27 Ed. Kuno Meyer, p. 286. 
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man mentioned him in the Topographia Hibernica,® and referred to his 
legend as one already old in his day. He may also have heard of the still 
more venerable Fintan, since he mentions Fintan’s leader Cessair, grand- 
daughter of Noah; and he at least implies that if no one did survive that 
mythical first invasion of Ireland, it would be hard to know anything 
about it.*® This is particularly significant, since one of the closest parallels 
to the Irish stories is to be found in Welsh literature some centuries later. 
The Hanes Taliesin, or story of the Welsh bard Taliesin, is contained in 
a late manuscript,*‘ and may indeed be a very late fabrication, but some 
elements of it may be derived from the older Irish stories. Briefly, the 
story of Taliesin is as follows: 


In his first existence Taliesin goes by the name of Gwion Bach. He was stationed 
by a certain sorceress, Ceridwen, to watch the boiling of a magic cauldron; but 
when three drops of the liquid fall on his finger, he gains the gift of foresight, and 
realizes that he must flee from Ceridwen. He runs away, the cauldron bursts in 
pieces, and Ceridwen pursues the delinquent Gwion Bach. He becomes a hare to 
escape her, but she changes herself into a greyhound to pursue him. Then they 
become a fish and an otter, a bird and a hawk, a grain of wheat and a hen respec- 
tively. In the last shape, as a hen, she swallows him triumphantly, only to bear 
him, her late enemy, as her son nine months later. She exposes him, but he is 
found and adopted by a certain Elphin, and grows up under the name of Taliesin, 
Elphin’s bard. Later Taliesin renders signal service to Elphin’s wife when her 
virtue becomes the subject of an unwise wager on the part of her husband. A 
number of poems supposed to be by Taliesin are quoted in the story. 


Here we have the long life and extended memory of the hero explained, 
as in the Irish, by a series of transformations ending in rebirth. But the 
transformations are not made without cause or explanation, as in the 
case of Tian; they are a series of attempts to escape a pursuer who is 
often, but not always, likewise transformed. The whole process, which 


% The Legend of Perseus, London, 1894, 1, Ch. 7: Death and Rebirth as Transformation. 

29 111, 2: Ex illa namque mortalitate solus fertur evasisse Ruanus. Qui scilicet Ruanus, ut 
antiquae referunt historiae, per multa, et plura quam de facili credi possit, annorum cur- 
ricula, usque ad tempora beati Patricii reservatus, et ab eo baptizatus fuit. Hic verus, ut 
aiunt, Hibernicae historiae relator, cuncta gentis gesta, a memoriae sinibus prae nimia 
antiquitate abolita, sancto Patricio replicabat. 

3° Verumtamen cunctis fere per diluvium jam deletis, qualiter rerum istarum, et tam 
eventus quam adventus memoriae post diluvium retenta fuerit, non indignum videtur 
dubitatione. Sed qui historias istas primo scripserunt ipsi viderint. bid., m1, 1. 

% Nutt, Celtic Doctrine of Rebirth, p. 86, says that the story was written as we have it in 
the sixteenth or seventeenth century, but it is possible of course that the date of original 
composition is much earlier. The Welsh text is published in Y Mabinogion Cymreig, Liver- 
pool, 1880, 1, 166-178, although the Hanes Taliesin is not part of the Mabinogion proper; 
Lady Charlotte Guest gives a translation of the text as a supplement to her Mabinogion in 
English. 
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appears in the popular fiction of many parts of the world, is known to 
students of folk-lore as the Transformation Combat. It appears to be of 
Oriental origin.** The oldest known instance of it is an Egyptian story 
of the thirteenth century B.c., in which the pursuer is a woman whose 
love has been refused by the hero, her brother-in-law. After persecuting 
him in many shapes, she too finally swallows him, and thus becomes the 
mother of her enemy.* In the Thousand and One Nights the formula oc- 
curs as part of the Tale of the Second Calender, in which a princess fights 
a wicked magician in many forms, and finally defeats him, in order to 
free the hero from a metamorphosis. In modern European folk-tales the 
combat occurs between various types of persons, but seldom does it end 
in the birth of the one persecuted.* There is an English ballad, The Twa 
Magicians,* which employs the same theme, and finally (to return to 
Celtic territory), it appears in the Old Irish tale of the Two Swine- 
herds,** who carry on a contest of skill through many transformations, 
finally become two worms, are swallowed by two cows, and thus are re- 
born as the two famous bulls who cause the T4in. 

It is impossible to tell when or how the story reached Wales, or who 
first attached it to the figure of Taliesin. It is interesting to notice, how- 
ever, that the ancient Egyptian story offers one of the closest parallels to 
the Welsh, since in both of them the pursuer is a woman who swallows 
her enemy and later bears him as her son. 

There are further problems raised by the Hanes Taliesin. The text 
contains a number of lyrics supposedly sung by the hero on various oc- 
casions, and some of them are autobiographical]. In one, he refers to his 
transformations during the flight from Ceridwen, but he lists many more 
changes of shape than are described in the prose narrative: 


I have fled mightily, I have fled as a frog, 
I have fled in the likeness of a crow, scarce resting; 


# Friedrich von der Leyen, Das Mérchen in den Géttersagen der Edda, Berlin, 1899, 
pp. 34-35, and Theodor Benfey, Pantschatantra, 1, 410-413, consider that the formula is of 
Indian origin. W. A. Clouston, Popular Tales and Fictions, 1, 413 ff., denies that it came 
from the East. He did not, however, know the Egyptian tale printed by Maspero. 

33 G. Maspero, Les Contes Populaires de l’Egypte Ancienne, Paris, 1882, no. 1; Hartland, 
Legend of Perseus, 1, 183. 

% Bibliography in Victor Chauvin, Bibliographie des Ouvrages Arabes, v, 1901, pp. 197- 
200 (item 116). See Hartland, Joc. cit.; Bolte and Polfvka, Anmmerkungen, 11, Leipzig, 1915, 
pp. 60 ff. 

3 F. J. Child, English and Scottish Popular Ballads, No. 44. 

% Ivische Texte, 111, 1 ff. The story is contained in the Book of Leinster (twelfth century), 
and in a somewhat longer form in the MS. Egerton 1782 (fifteenth century). 
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I have fled vehemently, I have fled as a chain, 
I have fled as a roe... .*” 


and so on. In another, he boldly claims a far longer life and wider experi- 
ence than could possibly be explained by the tale of his transformations: 
he says that he has known both Heaven and Hell, that he was present in 
Canaan when Absalom was slain, that he “‘bore a banner before Alexan- 
der,” that he instructed Elias and Enoch, and so forth. He ends with the 
words: 

I have been teacher to all intelligences, 

I am able to instruct the whole universe. 

I shall be on the face of the earth until the day of doom, 

And it is not known whether my body is flesh or fish.** 


These magniloquent statements imply quite a different matter than a 
simple transformation story. In so far as the poem contains such state- 
ments as 

Bum yn arwain baner o flaen Alexander... 

Mi a fum yn Ganon pan las Absalon... 

Mi a fum bedroci Eli ac Enoc..., 


it recalls the statements of Widsid; but Taliesin surpasses the Anglo- 
Saxon poet in his claims on ubiquity and longevity. However, it must be 
noticed that all the proper nouns used by Taliesin in this poem, except 
three, refer to Biblical history or classical antiquity, whereas Widsid6 re- 
fers almost exclusively to pagan Germanic antiquity. It is therefore 
highly improbable that both poems are derived from the same literary 
tradition, although they are constructed on the same plan, and they use 
the phrase “I have been” in the same manner. Besides, it must be remem- 
bered that the Hanes Taliesin, as we have it, is a comparatively recent 
product, whereas Widsid can probably be traced back to the eighth cen- 
tury. 

Can anything be surmised, then, about the origin of the Hanes Taliesin? 
Little with certainty; but there are a few further facts which may guide 
us to some sort of conclusion. In the book of poems attributed to Talie- 


37 The original is: 
Ffoes yn gadarn ffoes yn llyfan, 
Ffoes yn rhith bran braidd orphowys, 
Ffoes yn derwyn ffoes yn gadwyn, 
Ffoes yn Iyrchwyn ... 

38 The original: 


Mi a fum dyssogawd ir holl feddyldawd, 
Mi a wn ddysgu gwawd ir holl fodyfawd, 
Mi a fyddaf hyd ddydd brawd a wyneb daearawd, 
Ac ni wyddis beth yw y nghawd ai cig ai pysgwad. 
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sin, a manuscript of the fourteenth century, and therefore several cen- 
turies earlier than the Hanes, there are some very curious lyrics which 
may throw some light on our problem. Quite frequently, often in the 
midst of an entirely irrelevant text, the poet breaks out into a passage 
of inspired statements in which he identifies himself with many forms of 
animate and inanimate nature. In these lines he seems to claim various 
forms of existence for himself: 

I was a kingfisher; I was a young salmon; 

I was a hound; I was a hind; 

I was a buck on the mountain. . . .*9 


and so on, for several pages. This sounds like a catalogue of transforma- 
tions. But in other passages it becomes apparent that the author does 
not mean these formulas literally; he seems rather to be affirming the 
universal power of the poetic imagination, which is able to identify itself 
with all things: 
I was for a time in the sky: 
I was watching the stars. 
I was a message in writing: 
I was a book to my priest. 
I was a lantern of light 
for a year and a half. 
I was a bridge over the meeting 
of three-score waters. 
I was a journey: I was an eagle; 
I was a coracle on the seas. 
I was the persuasion in goodness. 
I was a drop in a shower.” 


39 Poems from the Book of Taliesin, edited and translated by J. Gwenogvryn Evans, 
Tremvan, 1915, p. 25. The original is 
Bum glas, bum gleisad; 
Bum ci, a bum hydd 
Bum iwrch y’mynydd.... 


40 Tbid., p. 27. The original: 


Bum dreigl yn awyr: 
Bum yn serwaw syr. 
Bum gair yn llythyr: 
Bum llyur i'm privder. 
Bum llugyrn lleuver 
viwyddyn a hanner 
Bum bont, a'r driger 
ar drugein aber. 
Bum hynt; bum eryr. 
Bum corwg y'myr. 
Bum darweddyn llad. 
Bum dos yng*hawad. 
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Now it has been pointed out frequently that these long passages of 
self-identification with nature on the part of the poet are closely paral- 
leled by a poem in Old Irish attributed to the mythical bard Amergin. 
This Amergin was supposed to have accompanied the sons of Mil to Ire- 
land, and one account of the invasions of Ireland contains the text of the 
poems he is said to have recited when they arrived there: 


Amm goethi muir. | I am a wind on the sea. 

am tonn trethain. I am a wave of the ocean. 
am fuaim mara I am the roar of the sea. 
am dam setir. I am a powerful ox. 

am seg for aill. I am a hawk on a cliff. 

am der greine. I am a dewdrop in sunshine. 
am cain luba. Iam a beautiful.... 

am torc ar gail. I am a boar for valor. 

am so i dindibh. I am a salmon in pools. 

am loch i maigh.... I am a lake in a plain... .“! 


and so on. The similarity between this and the poems of the Book of Tal- 
iesin is too close to be accidental. I surmise that the model for the Welsh 
poems was Irish, and that the passages of identification, often quite ir- 
relevant to the context, are imitations of the sort of verse attributed to 
the mythical Amergin. Some of the lines in the Welsh lyrics imply mere 
figures of speech; others suggest actual transformation, such as we find 
in a parallel Irish poem dealing with the transformations of the Two 
Swineherds.* Now we know that the tale of Tian, who lived many cen- 
turies by means of transformation, was told to Gerald the Welshman in 
the twelfth century, and thus it reached Wales. This would supply a 
convenient explanation for poems such as Amergin’s figurative speech. 
From the suggestion of a story of simple transformations, it would be an 
easy matter to develop a story of the combat by transformations, and 
that is what we have in the Hanes Taliesin. The prose narrative seems to 
be a late story invented to explain the peculiar nature of already exis- 
tent lyrics. The presence of a wager concerning a matron’s chastity in 
the story increases the probablity that the Hanes Taliesin is late, for this 
part of the plot is borrowed from the romantic literature of Western 
Europe. 

Celtic literature, then, has offered a number of analogues to the situa- 
tion which we find in Widst3. Tuan, Fintan, Taliesin, and even Amergin 
do recall the Old English scop, and certain lyrics of Taliesin in partiuclar 
show a striking similarity to the Anglo-saxon poem. Yet it is impossible 


“ Do Ghabhdlaibh Erend, Dublin, 1916, pp. 262 and 263. 
@ Nutt, Celtic Rebirth, p. 65. 
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to prove any direct connection. The Celtic literary convention is appar- 
ently an independent development. But it is important to notice that 
the convention did exist, albeit independently, very much as it did in 
Germanic literature. 


III. 


For the sake of completeness, a few more analogues must be men- 
tioned. Towards the end of the Vita Merlini by Geoffrey of Monmouth, 
there is a passage in which the seer recounts the events he has witnessed 
from the time of Uther, through Arthur’s reign, and in the period follow- 
ing it. If he was a youth of about fifteen when he prophesied before Vor- 
tigern, and if he outlived Conan, he must have attained 133 years. He 
says moreover that he has watched the growth of an oak tree from an 
acorn in the forest: 


1270 Roboris annosi silva stat quercus in ista, 
Quam sic exegit consumens cuncta vetustas, 
Ut sibi deficiat succus penitusque putrescat. 
Hanc ego, cum primum coepisset crescere, vidi, 
Et glandem, de qua processit, forte cadentem.® 


Thus the general plan of Merlin’s narrative recalls some of the others 
we have studied, particularly the Irish ones. It is history told by an eye- 
witness like Fintan. But we do not know that Geoffrey was aware of the 
existence of the Irish models. 

From the Orient, finally, comes a Christian tale of a man who has lived 
since the time of the Crucifixion and seen the subsequent history of the 
world: the Wandering Jew. He is first mentioned by Roger of Wendover 
in 1235, and the account is copied almost literally by Matthew of Paris 
in the Historia Anglica, under the year 1228. They say that the story was 
brought to England by an Armenian archbishop. Particularly interest- 
ing for this study is the statement that the Wandering Jew renews his 
youth every century, somewhat like Magus or even like Tian.“ Similar 
legends appeared later in other European countries concerning the Wan- 
derer, in which he goes by different names. A story originating in Italy 
called him Buttadeo; in France he was called Jean des Temps.® In vari- 


4“ E. Faral, La Légende Arthurienne, 1, 3, p. 345. 

“ Matthew of Paris, Hist. Angl, Rolls Series, sub anno 1228: tempore Dominicae passio- 
nis erat quasi triginta annorum, et semper cum usque ad centum attingerit redeuntium 
annorum, corripitur incurabili infirmitate, et rapitur quasi in exstasim et convalescens 
rediit redivivus ad illum aetatis statum, quo fuit anno, quando passus est Dominus. 

45 See Alice M. Killen, “L’Evolution de la Légende du Juif Errant,”’ Révue de Littérature 
Comparée, v, 1925, 5-36; W. Zirus, Der ewige Jude, Leipzig, 1928; Felix Liebrecht, Zur 
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ous chronicles, moreover, there appear from time to time notices of the 
deaths of personages who are supposed to have lived for several centuries. 
Thus Aemilius, De Rebus Gestis Francorum, mentions the death of Jean 
des Temps at the age of 360 years, after a life spent under Charlemagne 
and his successors; a fourteenth-century guide book for pilgrims stated 
that Johannes Buttadeus was “‘scutifer Karoli Magni et vixit ccL an- 
nis,’° and Albertus Trium Fontium speaks of the return and death of 
“Ogerus de Dacia,” knight of Charlemagne, in the year 1211, and of the 
death in 1234 of a very old man “qui dicebat se fuisee armigerum Ro- 
landi Theodoricum, qui dux Guidonius dictus est, et Imperator ab eo 
multa didicit.’*” Yet these notices are too meager to warrant the supposi- 
tion that they represent legends like the Scandinavian analogues to 
Widsto. 

One detail does indeed recall the Starkads Saga. The doom of the Wan- 
dering Jew is supposed to be a punishment, and he regards long life as a 
curse. This is likewise the attitude of Starkadr, who goes about seek- 
ing his death by trying to bribe someone to kill him. The idea of a quest 
for death by one condemned to live beyond his age is dramatic indeed. 
But the belief that greatly lengthened life is a curse does not appear in 
many of our stories. It is not typical of Western literature as a whole. 
It smacks rather of the Orient. And it is quite foreign to the Old English 
poem Widsid, where the long life imputed to the minstrel by literary con- 
vention is not considered a cause for lamentation. 

The analogues of Wids?d to be found outside of Scandinavian litera- 
ture bear but a general resemblance to the Old English poem, it must be 
confessed. There is no evidence of direct connection between the Celtic 
and Oriental tales and the Germanic ones, but it is most instructive to 
notice that the same type of convention does appear independently in 
other literatures. The similarities exist and deserve to be recorded. More- 
over, the wider search for analogues has demonstrated once more how 
large a part of literary history can be reduced to the repetition of a limit- 
ed number of themes and literary conventions. Unless one looks into the 
records of more than one literature, one remains insufficiently aware of 
this. 

The Celtic and Oriental parallels to Widsid form an enlightening gen- 





Volkskunde, Heilbronn, 1879, 107-108. I am indebted to Professor Gillet of Bryn Mawr for 
these suggestions. See his article, “Traces of the Wandering Jew in Spain,” Romanic Review 
xxi, 1931, 16-27. 


Alice Killen, op. cit., p. 108. 
7 Liebrecht, op. cit., p. 108. 
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eral background to the study of the poem; the Scandinavian parallels, 
which are closer and perhaps directly connected with it, are indispensable 
for an understanding of it.** 


MARGARET SCHLAUCH 
New York University 


48 The Celtic analogues mentioned in this article have been discussed at length, though 
from another point of view, by Robert D. Scott, The Thumb of Knowledge in Legends of 
Finn, Sigurd, and Taliesin, New York, 1930. 
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LII 
SIGURTHAR SAGA FOTS OK ASMUNDAR HUNAKONGS 


INTRODUCTION 


penton JONSSON says in commenting on the rfmur! derived from 
Sigurdar saga fots ok Asmundar Htinakongs that the theme is a beau- 
tiful love romance.” Not only is this little 15th-century /ygisaga, now 
edited for the first time, one of the most readable of its kind, often re- 
miniscent of the older sagas in language and scene and manner; but its 
literary relations give it unusual interest and importance. Jénsson further 
observes that it uses well-known motives; and Eugen Mogk that it makes 
many contacts with the MHG Kudrun, besides being enacted in the 
same milieu.‘ 

The most common of these motives are the rivals, the abduction, and 
the revenge, which (together with wooing the Irish king’s daughter) con- 
stitute the action of Sigurdar saga féts.5 They associate the saga with the 
large group of stories that have grown up round the Hilde-Gudrun 
legend.® 

The rival wooers suggest one of the contacts with Kudrun, viz., the 
three lovers of Kudrun: Sivrit, Hartmuot, and Herwig’; and one of the 
chief motives in the Herbort-Herwig saga,* as found in pidriks saga® and 


1F. Jénsson, in Rimnasafn, 1-11, Kbn., 1905-1922: m1, 288-325. Cf. J. porkelsson’ 
Om Digtningen paa Island i det 15. og 16. Aarhundrede, Kbn., 1888, 163. 

? Litt. Hist. (2nd ed.), m1, 51. 

3 Ibid. 

* Paul’s Grundriss (2nd ed.), 1, 882. 

5 Both Asmund and Sigurd woo Signy, daughter of King Knut of Sealand. Asmund binds 
her to himself, but Knut gives her to Sigurd. At the wedding Asmund enters disguised and 
abducts her. Sigurd sails to Hunland with a force and fights Asmund. 

® Cf. B. Symons, Kudrun (2nd ed.), Halle, 1914, x1-xm; Paul’s Grundriss (2nd ed.), m1, 
709 ff.; (3rd ed.), 10, 1, pp. 371, 377; Hoops, Reallex., 1, 521, m1, 113-114; G. Ehrismann, 
Gesch. d. deutschen Lit., 11, i, Miinchen, 1922, 287, n. 1; Merker und Stammler, Reallex. d. 
deutschen Literaturgesch., 1, Berlin, 1925-1926, 485. P. Piper, Kudrun, Stuttgart, 1895 (vol. 
6 Deutsche National-Lit.), reports much of the source matter in a supplement to the int. 
(LxvI-cxxxv). For a review of the whole case cf. R. C. Boer, ZfdPh., 40 (1908), 1 ff. 
For recent discussion of questions in Kudrun cf. Paul’s Grundriss (3rd ed.), 10, 1, pp. 
361-377, 381-384. 

7 Kudrun, 579-586, 587 ff., and 630 ff. 

8 Cf. W. Dorsch, Zur Herbortsage (Inaugural-diss.), Halle, 1902; Fr. Panzer, Hilde- 
Gudrun, Halle, 1901, 332 ff., 411 ff., 440 ff. Also Saxo’s story of Fridlev in bk. 6 (ed. Holder, 
172 ff.; Miiller-Velschow, 1, 258 ff.). For identity of Herbort and Herwig sagas cf. Ehris- 
mann, ZfdPh., 37, 524. 

® Bertelsen’s ed., 11, 43-60; Unger’s, 211-220; Hyltén-Cavallius’s (Stk. 1850-1854), 162- 
168. Ehrismann considers this version an expansion of that in Biterol f, 6451-6510 (ZfdPh., 
37, 524). For Herburts Rfmur (or Herborts pAttr), based on pidriks saga, cf. T. Wisén, 
Riddara-Rimur, Kbn., 1881, xviii ff. and 65-88. 
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elsewhere,’® rivalry in love. pidrik sends his nephew Herburt to woo 
Hilde, daughter of King Artus of Bretangenland for him. Herburt wins 
her for himself. Artus sends men after the fugitives. When Herburt sees 
them coming, he dismounts and makes Hilde his wife; then slays many 
and puts others to flight. In Biterolf (6451-6510) the names jibe with 
those in Kudrun:" Herbort iz Tenelant (Denmark) wins Hildeburc in a 
fight against her father King Ludewic and her brother Hartmuot of 
Normandy. He goes with her to Worms, where Dietrich and Hildebrant 
try unsuccessfully to take her away from him.” In the Herwig saga a sea- 
king wooes a powerful king’s daughter. He wins her in fight, but before 
he can marry her, she is stolen. He follows the abductor and overcomes 
him in battle.“ In the guise of a woman who, betrothed to a man she 
does not love, gives herself to another this motive appears in a quantity 
of related ballads. The Danish Ribold og Guldborg and Hr. Hjzlmer 
(cf. vsn. C, DgF, vir, 209-210) show it, as well as the Norwegian Rikeball 
og stolt Gudbjérg and the Swedish Herr Redebold, Hillebrand, and Kung 
Vallemo.” It contributes to the burlesque in Sk{Sarima." In Hildinak- 
vadet it is employed with grim northern realism.” 

The abduction motive is wide-spread.'* It occurs twice in the Kudrun.'® 
It is also indicated in the earliest version of the Hilde-Gudrun legend 
that has survived, the Ragnarsdrapa*® of Bragi Boddason (hinn gamli), 


10 A similar story is told in Kudrun, 630 ff., though not surely the same. Cf. Heusler’s 
statement in Hoops, Reallex., 111, 113. The identity of names in Herbort saga, says Heusler 
(ibid.), is due to borrowing. 

u Cf. n. 10. 

12 Cf. Ehrismann, ZfdPh., 37, 524, for rel. of Ruodlieb to Biterol f. 

3 Grundriss (2nd ed.), 11, 716. Panzer sees a Herwig saga in the Goldenermirchen (cf. 
Hilde-Gudrun, 335, and Ehrismann’s review of this in ZfdPh. 37, 515-527, esp. 518; also 
Boer, ZfdPh., 40, 1), and Wilmanns one in the Shetland Ballad (cf. Symons, Kudrun, Lv 
and xxx). Symons observes that in Kudrun the saga of Kudrun is blended with the 
originally independent Herwig saga (cf. Grundriss (2nd ed.), 111, 716); but see Heusler in 
Hoops, Reallex., 1, 520, mr, 113. 

M4 Childs, Ballads (Boston ed.), 1, 94. 

8 Cf. p. 992. 

16 Cf. p. 991. 17 Cf, p. 992. 

18 Cf. Olrik’s note (and warning) in Salmonsens Konversations Leksikon, 1-xxv, Kbn., 
1915-1928: x1, 454. Further, Grundriss (2nd ed.), 111, 720-722; Ehrismann, Gesch. d. deut- 
schen Lit., 11, i, 287; Boer, ZfdPh., 40, 307-311. 

19 Cf, 440 ff. and 753 ff. 

20 Text and interpretation in H. Gering, Kox}a-brot Braga ens gamla, Halle, 1886, 19-21; 
references and bibl. (p. 14). Text, Latin translation in Edda Snorra Sturlusonar, udg. 
Arnamagnzanske Kommissionen, 1-11, Hafniae, 1848-1887: 1, 436-439 (explanation in 
Latin, m1, 84-86). Text in F. Jonsson, Snorri Sturluson Edda, Kbn., 1900 (2nd ed. 1926), 
tilleg v1, p. 195. Text, etc., in F. Jénsson, Den norsk-islendske Skjaldedigtning, Al-B1, 
Kbn., 1908-1914: ar, 1 ff.; Br, 1 ff. Text, Piper, Kudrun, LXvtI-Lxvil. 
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the 9th-century Norwegian scald,”! an encomium on the semi-legendary 
Danish king Ragnar Lodbrék” which recalls enough of the story to iden- 
tify it to an audience already familiar with it. A fuller account is found 
in Skdldskaparm4l, c. 50.8—HeSinn Hjarrandason took as war-prize 
Hildr, daughter of Hogni, king of a Norwegian tribe, while Hogni was 
gone to a kings’ meeting. On returning, Hogni pursued with a force, 
overtaking Hedinn on Haey, the south-westernmost of the Orkneys. 
Hildr offered her father a necklace on HeSdinn’s behalf, saying at the 
same time that Hedinn was ready to fight and that Hogni could expect 
no mercy from him. Hogni answered his daughter harshly. When she 
returned to HeSinn, she told him to prepare, since there was no hope of 
arbitration. They drew up their forces on the island. Then Hedinn offered 
a settlement and much gold to boot. Hogni replied that it was too late, 
for he had already unsheathed dwarf-smithied Ddinsleif, which must be 
a man’s death every time it was drawn, and which never failed in its 
stroke, even though the victim were merely scratched. HeSdinn replied 
that Hogni boasted of the sword but not of the victory: “I call every 
sword good that is faithful to its master.” Then began the Hjadninga- 
vig; they fought all day, and at night the kings went to the ships; but 
Hildr went to the battlefield at night and waked up the slain with 
sorcery.% The fight was renewed with full forces every morning. All the 
slain and all weapons left lying on the battlefield were turned to stone 
every night, but in the morning all was fresh and new again. In this 
manner, says the lay,” the battle was to continue till ragna-rék. Sorla 
pattr® contains a 14th-century version” which, influenced by later 
romantic invention, blends the Hjadninga-vig and the myth of the 
Brisingamen (originally belonging to Frigg, later to Freyja), makes 
Freyja and the valkyrie Gendul the same, and Hjarrandi king of Serk- 


21 Cf. F. Jénsson in A arbéger (1895), 282-284. 

22 Cf. Symons, Kudrun, xtv. 

23 In AM. ed., 1, 42 [i.e., 3] 3-437 (Latin translation). Jénsson’s (1926) Edda, 118-119. 
E. Wilken, Die Prosaische Edda, 1-11, Paderborn, 1912: 1, 140-142. Piper, Kudrun, 
LXvI-Lxvu1. Symons, Kudrun, xi1-x11 (contents). 

%* For another example of waking the dead by magic, cf. Jénsson, Hrélfsaga kraka og 
Bjarkarimur, Kbn., 1904, 103. Cf. further Helgakv. Hundingsb., 11, str. 29. 

25 T.e., Ragnarsdrapa. Cf. Skdldskaparmil, c. 50 (Jénsson’s ed., p. 119). 

% C. C. Rafn, Fornaldar Sigur Nordrlanda, 1-111, Kbn., 1829-1830: 1, 391-407; Reykja- 
vik ed., 1, 99-112; Vigfusson og Unger, Flateyjarbok, 1, Chria., 1860, 275-283; Ketilli 
Hengii et Grimonis Hirsutigenz, etc., and Historia Duorum Regum Hidinii et Hugonis, 
opera et studio Olavii Rudbeckii, Upsale anno m. pc. xcviI, pp. 1-8 (71 ff.). Hedins og 
Hognes Saga (sum.) in P. E. Miiller, Sagabibliothek, 1, Kbn., 1818, 570 ff. 

2” Preserved in Flateyjarbok (wr. 1387-1395, parts concerned) along with Olafs saga 
Tryggvasonar. Cf. P. F. Suhm, Critisk Historie af Danmark, 11, Kbn., 1776, 23-27, and 
Kat. over de oldn.-islandske Haandskrifter i Kébenhauns offent. Bib., Kbn., 1900, 10. 
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land (North Africa).?* HeSinn meets Gondul in the woods in Serkland, 
learns from her about King Hogni of Denmark and his daughter Hildr. 
He goes to Denmark, matches strength with Hogni. Equally strong, 
they swear blood-brotherhood. In Denmark Hedinn meets Gendul in the 
woods again. After giving him a drink to make him forget, she causes 
him to murder the queen and run away with Hildr in Hogni’s favorite 
dragon. Hggni overtakes him at Hiaey (as in Snorri). He says he has done 
what he has done through prophecies and evil spells, offers to return 
Hildr and the dragon, pay fee, and go away for good. Hogni refuses to 
arbitrate because He®inn has slain the queen. Hedinn suggests that, if 
fighting is the only way out, they had better wage a single combat. They 
fight as in Snorri’s version, till Olafr Tryggvason becomes king of Nor- 
way 143 years later,?® and his man Ivarr ljémi slays the combatants with 
his sword.—The same story is told in Hattalykill Régnvalds jarls*® (ca. 
1145),*1 and SkfSarima*®® makes broad comedy with the names and 
situations belonging to it when Wandering Sk{di goes to Valhalla and 
starts a free-for-all fight by wooing Hildr, in rivalry with Hedinn. 

The Waltharius saga is a well-known example of the Brautraub story.* 
Walter and Hiltegund flee from Attila’s court with much treasure. Gun- 
ther, covetous, accompanied by Walter’s blood-brother Hagen and 
eleven others, attempts to get the treasure. The fugitives fruitlessly 
offer them part of it for peace. After Walter has slain eleven in single 
combat, Gunther and Hagen both attack him. All three are disabled, 
but Hiltegund heals them with her leechcraft.™ 

The abduction motive is prominent in a number of ballads,® repre- 


28 In gen. the land of the Saracens. Cf. Cleasby-Vigfusson, 523; Fritzner, m1, 210. 

29 In Rudbeck’s ed. it is 223 years in one place (c. vim [i.e., vi], p. 7), 123 in another 
(c. vit, p. 7). OSinn stipulates at the beginning of the pAttr that the battle last till a 
Christian king of Norway stops it. 

30 Text in Sv. Egilsson, Edda Snorra Sturlason, Reykjavik, 1848, 243, and Jénsson’s 
Skjaldedigt., at, 512-528; pr, 487-508. Sts. 23a and 23b reprinted in Hilde-Gudrun, 171. 
Cf. Jénsson’s Litt. Hist., 11, 34-38 (and references). 

31 Cf. S. Bugge, Helge-Digtene, Kbn., 1896, 5, and Jénsson, Skjaldedigt., at, 512; p1, 487. 

32 Cf. Rimnasafn, 1, 10-42, Jénsson, Litt. Hist., ut, 40-43, and Om Digt. paa Island, 
211 ff., esp. 228. 

3 Cf. Ehrismann, ZfdPh., 37, 518-519. Cf. further Boer, ZfdPh., 40, 43-66, and 307- 
311: Grundriss (2nd ed.), 1, 720-722. For editions, cf. Camb. Hist. Lit., 1 (1920), 32-34, and 
Encyc. Britannica (11th ed.), xxvu1, 298-299. pidriks saga tells the story in c. 241-244 
(Unger, 220-222; Hyltén-Cavallius, 169-171). 

*% The A-S fragments differ somewhat from the continental versions: in the first Hil- 
digund is shown in a whetting réle (according to the other tradition she advises the hero to 
flee); in the second Guthere praises his sword, Waldhere his coat of mail. 

% F, J. Child, Eng. and Scot. Pop. Ballads, t-vim1, London, 1861: 1, 114-116, 119-120; 
Sv. Grundtvig, Danmarks gamle Folkeviser, , Kbn., 1856, 338-347, 390-392; Grundtvig 
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sented in English by The Douglas Tragedy.® Lord William abducts 
Lady Margaret. Her father and seven brothers overtake them. A fight 
follows, in which William slays the seven brothers. Margaret brings on 
the catastrophe in calling on him by name to spare her father.*” He im- 
mediately receives the death-wound. Margaret binds her father’s wounds, 
but choose to go on with William, not to return home. When they stop 
to drink, William’s blood runs into the water. He explains that it is only 
the reflection of his scarlet cloak. He and Margaret and his mother die 
before morning.** Essentially the same ballad is found in all the prin- 
cipal Scandinavian languages. Danish versions are Ribold and Guld- 
borg,®® and Hildebrand og Hilde.‘ Norwegian versions are Rikeball og 
stolt Gudbjérg,“* Veneros og Ollebor [for Hilleborg],* and Stor bror og 
lille bror.* There are also three Swedish versions: Kung Vallemo,“ 
Hillebrand,“ and Herr Redebold.“ The three Icelandic variants all have 
the same name, Ribbalds Kvezdi.” Finally, the Shetland Ballad or 
Hildinakvadet* preserves the abduction story with true northern vigor: 





og Sigurdsson, [slensk Fornkvxdi, 1-11, Kbn., 1854-1885: 1, 129; M. B. Landstad, Norske 
Folkeviser, Chria., 1853, 319; Geijer och Afzelius, Svenska Folkvisor, 1-11 (new ed., Berg- 
strém och Héijer), Stk., 1880: m, 6-11, 212-213, 433-443; Int. to A. Olrik og Ida Falbe- 
Hansen, Danske Folkeviser i Udvalg, 1 (6th ed.), Kbn., 1927, 5-93; Ward’s Cat., m, 81 ff.; 
Hilde-Gudrun, 250 ff.; Bugge, Helge-Digtene, 283-297; Boer, ZfdPh., 40, 184-202. 

% Child, Ballads, 1, 116-119; Scott’s Minstrelsy of the Scot. Bor. (Sth ed.), 1, Edinb., 
1812, 221-225, reprinted in Minstrelsy: Ancient and Modern, William Motherwell, Glasgow, 
1827, 182-185, tr. Sv. Grundtvig, Engelske og skotske Folkeviser, Kbn., 1846, 69 ff., and 
Geijer och Afzelius, 11, 7-10. 

37 Cf. Child, Ballads, 111, 323; DgF, 11, 340; Danske Folkev. i. Udv., 1, 75. 

38 Cf. also Earl Brand (Child, Ballads, 11, 388-391, Boston ed., 1 [1882], 99-105; and 
DgF, 111, 854-855) and Erlington (Child, 111, 220-223, Boston ed., 1, 107-111; and Scott’s 
Minstrelsy, 11, 208-213). Cf. Child’s comment, Ballads, 11, 114 and 388. 

39 No. 82, DgF, 1, 338-390, 674-680; Danske Folkev. i Udv., 11, Kbn., 1909, 7-10; Piper, 
Kudrun, crx-cxv. Child calls this “the pure original, as it is found in Danish” (Ballads, 
11, 114). Grundtvig gives over twenty versions of it. Cf. DgF’, 11, 387-390, for his table of 
details. 

“© No. 83, DgF, 11, 390-403, 680-681; Piper, Kudrun, c1-crx. 

“t Landstad, No. 33, 313-319. 

® Tbid., No. 34, 320-322. 

8 Tbid., No. 23, 262-265. Also in Arwidsson, Svenska Fornsdnger, 11, 190, under name of 
“Stallbréderna.” Cf. DgF, 111, 856-858; Piper, Kudrun, CXVI-CXVIII. 

“ Geijer och Afzelius, 1, 11-15. 

 Tbid., 1, 5-8. 

 Tbid., 1, 8-11. 

*t Islensk Fornkoxdi, No. 16, pp. 125-140. Cf. Ward’s Cat., 11, 104. 

48 George Barry, History of the Orkney Islands, London, 1805, 483-490 (app. x). P. A. 
Munch, Samlinger til det norske Folks S prog og Historie, vt, Chria., 1839, 120-126. A modern 
edition by M. Hegstad, Hildinakvadet, Chria., 1900 (Skrifter udg. af Videnskabsselskabet 
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Hildina, daughter of a Norwegian king, was beloved by courtier Hiluge 
[Illhugi?]. While the king and Hiluge were away, an Orkney jarl won 
her love and fled with her to the Orkneys. Father and lover followed with 
a force. Hildina sent the jarl to pacify the king; but as soon as he re- 
turned to his wife, Hiluge caused the king to repent of his lenience. A 
battle followed, in which Hiluge slew the jarl in single combat and gave 
his head to Hildina with taunts. After Hildina had had time to bear the 
baby she was carrying, all returned home. Hildina consented to marry 
Hiluge on condition that she be permitted to pour the wine at the wed- 
ding. She drugged it in advance. When the company sank in stupor, she 
had all removed but Hiluge, and fired the hall. Before Hiluge burned, 
he roused and begged for mercy, only to be met with taunts similar to 
those he had formerly used.*® 

In these two groups of stories, the revenge motive occurs in Kudrun, 
the pidrik-Herburt story, Ragnarsdrapa, Skaldskaparmal, Sorla pattr, 
HAttalykill, Waltharius, and all the ballads. It also constitutes an 
integral part of the action of the Swedish Helmer ballad group, and of the 
Danish Hilde saga as told by Saxo. In addition to the Swedish Herr 
Helmer®® there are three Danish versions: Herr Helmer,®! Herr Helmer 
Blaa,* and the Jutlandish Hr. Hjzlm.* The rival is subordinate when 
present; there is no abduction. The hero gains the girl’s love secretly, 
and has to answer to her (seven) brothers (also sometimes father). He 
slays all but one (usually the youngest) in single combat. The spared 
brother swears brotherhood; then treacherously slays the hero, whose 
head he delivers to his sister. She invites her brother to drink wine; and 
at the first drink she stabs him to the heart with a silver-handled knife.™ 

Olrik considers Saxo’s version of the Hilde story a fusing of the north- 





i Chria., 1900, 11, Historisk-filosophisk Klasse, No. 2). Barry’s text and Munch’s notes re- 
printed in Piper, Kudrun, xci-xcvii. Contents in S. Hibbert, A Description of the Shetland 
Islands, Edinb., 1822, 561-563 (n. x11, p. 593), and Piper, Kudrun, xcv11-c1; also Symons, 
Kudrun, XXxXtI-Xxxil. 

«© Cf. Symons, Kudrun, xxx, and Panzer’s statement, “Die Shetlandsballade hat also 
weder mit der Hilde-, noch mit der Gudrunsage das Mindeste zu thun” (Hilde-Grudrun, 
179). 

50 Geijer och Afzelius, 1, 264-266. Cf. also A. I. Arwidsson, Svenska Fornsdnger, 1, Stk., 
1834, 155-158. 

5t Grundtvig, No. 415 (DgF, vu, 201-213). 

52 Udvalgte Danske Viser, 1v, Kbn., 1813, 251-253. Cf. Geijer och Afzelius, m1, 212-213, 
and DgF, vu, 201 ff. 

53 100 gamle jyske Folkeviser, E. T. Kristensen, Kbn., 1889, 269-270. 

54 There is a similar situation in the Helgi lay (mm): Helgi has rivals. He slays Sigrun’s 
betrothed, her father, and her brothers, all but Dag, who in turn slays him. 
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ern and the Danish tradition. Hithinus, Norwegian king, friend and 
ally of the Danish King Frotho III, and Hilda, daughter of Jutlandish 
King Héginus, loved, even before they met; and when they met, they 
could not take eyes from each other. Héginus and Hithinus swore blood- 
brothership; Héginus betrothed Hilda to Hithinus, whom he later sus- 
pected of unpermitted intimacy with her before marriage. In fight which 
followed, Héginus was bested. King Frotho, failing to patch up his 
peace, proposed single combat. This took place, and Héginus won; but 
he spared the young and beautiful Hithinus through pity. After seven 
years, they met again, on Hiddensee [Hithinsé], and fought to the death 
of both. Hilda, yearning for sight of her husband, nightly woke the dead 
to new fight.® 

In addition to these main motives, Sigurdar saga féts uses others 
which resemble some found in various stories of the Hilde-Gudrun group. 
One is wooing the Irish king’s daughter (also in Kudrun and the Herbort- 
Herwig saga), which seems reminiscent of viking visits ti Ireland. 
Of importance is the northern blood-brotherhood, found also in Ser'- * 
Saxo, Hildinakvadet, Waltharius, and the Helmer ballads.** ju 
saga fé6ts makes much of efforts to atone, a motive employed in Bragi, 
Snorri, Sorla p., Hildinakvadet, Waltharius, and a couple of the ballads.®® 
The single combat of Hggni and He®dinn, observes Olrik,®° is not found 
outside of Saxo. It is proposed (by Hedinn) in Sorla p.,®' it is prominent in 
Sigurdar saga f6ts, and it occurs in many of the ballads, as well as in 
Kudrun, Waltharius, and Hildinakvadet.* There is a similar repetition 
of events in Sigurdar saga féts and Kudrun.® The return of the bride is 
actually accomplished in Sigurdar saga féts (because she is virgin still), 
offered in Sorlap.; and this virgin-bride motive turns up in Kudrun,® 
the pidrik-Herburt story, Hildinakvadet,® and three of the ballads: 


55 Cf. Kilderne til Sakses Oldhistorie, 1-11, Kbn., 1892-1894: 1, 196. Cf. further Boer, 
ZfdPh., 40, 20 ff. 

5 Miiller-Velschow ed., 1, 238-242; Holder ed., 158-160. Piper, Kudrun, Ixviii-lxx (Hold- 
er text). Contents Sagabibliothek, 11, 575-576. Hilde-Gudrun, 179 ff. Boer, ZfdPh., 40, 20-31, 

57 Cf. Symons, Kudrun, lviii. 

58 Cf. Danske Folkev. i Udv. (2nd sml.), p. 77, n. Cf. Zurther Olrik, Kilderne, 11, 192, 195. 

59 The hero in Hr. Hjzlm offers seven tuns of gold for betraying the girl; in Herr Helmer 
Blaa ten marks of gold for slaying the uncle. 

% Kilderne, 11, 194. 

& FAS, 1, 404. 

82 Cf. Olrik, Kilderne, 11, 195 and 192. 

* The abduction of Hilde and Kudrun, and the subsequent fights; the abduction of 
Signy and the fight, and the battles attending the wooing of the Irish king’s daughter. 

* Kudrun’s refusing for thirteen years to marry Hartmuot. 

6 Herburt’s dismounting and making Hilde his wife before the fight. 

% Hildina’s child by the dead jarl. 
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Ribbalds Kvzdi, Herr Ribolt, and Kung Vallemo. Reconciliation is 
complete in Sigurdar saga féts, Kudrun, Sorla p.; partial and not perma- 
nent in Hildinakvadet and Saxo. The valkyrie réle of Hildr in Bragi, 
Snorri, Sorla p., Hattalykill, Hildinakvadet, and Saxo is suggested by 
Signy’s sending Sigurd to Asmund’s assistance in Ireland.*? Asmund’s 
leechcraft in Sigurdar saga f6ts resembles Wate’s in Kudrun; and Mar- 
garet (The Douglas Tragedy) binds her father’s wounds before she rides 
on with Lord William. In Snorri, Serlap., and Sigurdar saga féts special 
search is made for the abducted bride. The marriages of Asmund and 
Hetel are both moved by their counselors.®* Sigurd is vanquished in 
single combat and granted mercy, as Hedinn in Saxo. Irish King Hrolf 
(Sigurdéar saga f6ts) and Gerlint are ill-natured; the name “Hiluge’’ 
(Hildinakvadet) may possibly be for il/hugi (=ill-tempered); and the 
ballad Earl Brand has a character who plays an ill-tempered rdle—the 
“old car] Hood.’ There is also a special resemblance between the 
Herwig saga and SigurSar saga féts.7° Of these several motives, Sigurdar 

’ : has most in common with Kudrun, Sorlap., Hildinakvadet, and 
Saxo’s account. 

Geography."\“—The place-names in Sigurdar saga féts are Sidland, Htina- 
land, Valland, Flemingialand, [rland, and Kolni. A map of Europe from 
900 to 1200” shows Hinaland (Saxland)” occupying the northern part 
of present Germany; Valland, the north-western peninsula of France; 
Flemingialand in what is now West-Flanders.% The obvious location 


67 It is motivated here, through Signy’s love for Asmund. 

88 Cf. Martin, Kudrun, 50 (n. to str. 210). 

6° Cf. Child, Ballads, 1, 388. 

70 Cf. p. 989 and n. 13. 

7 It should be borne in mind that the geography of sagas of this period is fantastical. 
But cf. K. Miillenhoff, Deutsche Altertumskunde, tv (2nd ed.), Berlin, 1920, 680-690; Her- 
mann Schneider, Grundriss (3rd ed.), 10, 1, 372; Heusler in Hoops, Reallex., 11, 521; Piper, 
Kudrun, xxv-xxvui; R. Meissner, ZfdA., 60, 136; Th. Frings, ZfdA., 61, 192-196 (map of 
west Schelde mouth, p. 193); Boer, ZfdPh., 40, 333 ff. 

72 Spruner-Menke, Hand-Atlas fiir die Geschichte des Mittelalters und der neueren Zeit. 
(3rd ed.), Gotha, 1880, No. 63 (Skandinavien No. 1) 

73 Cf. Fritzner, under hdnaland. 

™ Ac. to Cleasby-Vigfusson, Valland is “the land of the ‘Welsh’ or foreigners: Vilhj4lmr 
...vann pat riki { Vallandi er sfSan var kallat Nordmandi.” Miillenhoff says, “dem 
Nordmann hiess vorzugsweise das nérdliche und westliche Frankreich, wo er sich fest- 
gesetzt hatte, Valland.” (DA, u, 280; cf. also DA, tv, 100.) In Knytlinga saga (Fornmanna 
sdgur, 11, Kbn., 1828, 200; C. af Petersens och Emil Olson, Segur Danakonunga, Kbn., 
1919-1925, 49) is this notice: “Synir Adalréd3s kontings voru p4 vestr { Vallandi { Nor- 
mandf.” In Fornmanna sigur, 11, 416: “Nest Vallandi er Flem{ngjaland, en par nest 
Frisland.” 
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of Siédland is questionable.”* The evidence for Kudrun indicates that 
Sélant is Frisian Seeland (Dutch province of Zeeland), and, in spite of 
the Irish episode and the viking circumstances, Seeland fits the geog- 
raphy of Sigurdar saga féts better than the Danish Sjezlland. Seventeen 
sea voyages are described (or reported) in the saga, six between Hunland 
or Valland and Sidland, three between Valland or Siéland and “a certain 
island,” four between Hunland and Valland, and four between Hunland 
or Valland and Ireland. The author makes much of the voyages to 
Ireland, as if the distance were important; but the voyaging between 
Valland and Siéland is mentioned as casually as that between points 
obviously close together, closer in any event than Brittany and Sealand 
without the convenience of the Kiel Canal. Kolni (Cologne) seems to 
rest on firm ground. For Irland see below. 

In Kudrun Hetel (Hedinn) rules over a Danish kingdom apparently 
including Ditmarsh, Holstein, Frisland, Livland, and Wales (Waleis).7” 
But Wales is not necessarily the English Wales.”* It appears most often 
as a land neighboring Hegelingen (Hetel’s kingdom), says Meissner.” 

Other places mentioned in Kudrun are Campatille, Gustrate, Irland, 
(N)ormanie, (N)ortlant, Portigal, Sélant, Sturmlant, and Wiilpensant 
(Wiilpenwert). Campatille has been located from Compostella to the 
Zuyder Zee.*® Meissner would locate Gustrate on the south coast of 
England between Plymouth and Dartmouth, and identify it with Gol- 
stert of the Middle Ages (modern Point of Start), between Lizardhead 
and Portland.* Frings concludes in his rejoinder™ that it is in the neigh- 
borhood of Wulpen and Heidenzee on the Honte (west mouth of the 
Schelde). Irland is taken to be (a) Ireland and (b) Ierland or Eyerland,® 
an island off the mainland of Holland between the Zuyder Zee and the 


% Cf. Jénsson, Litt. Hist., m1, 51; Miillenhoff, DA, tv, 682, 683-684, 688; Martin, 
Kudrun, 155 (n. to str. 669, 3); Grundriss (2nd ed.), 11, 717; Meissner, ZfdA., 60, 143, n. 1. 

76 When Asmund went, he had ten ships “vel skipud at vopnum ok monnum”’; Sigurd 
“letur ...verda safnat mug ok margmenni ok hrinda skipum a sio ok sidan bryggium 
kippa ok grunnferi upp draga ok a reipum hallda ok segl vid hwn setia.” 

7 Grundriss (2nd ed.), m1, 714; DA, rv, 680 ff.; Piper, Kudrun, xxv-xxvi1; Meissner, 
ZfdA., 60, 143. The extent of Hetel’s realm recalls the kingdom of Waldemar II (1225), 
which reached from Livland to Friesland. Cf. Grundriss (3rd ed.), 10, 1, pp. 364-365, and 
Danmarks Riges Historie, 11, 736 ff. (map p. 737). 

78 Cf. Piper, Kudrun, xxv1; Martin, Kudrun, 47 (n. to str. 200, 2); Symons, Kudrun, 343; 
Meissner, ZfdA., 60, 136. 

79 ZfdA., 60, 136. Cf. suggestion in Miiller-Velschow ed. of Saxo (m, 161) that it is 
Halgoland. 

8° Cf. Martin, Kudrun, 55 (n. to 235, 1). 

81 ZfdA., 60, 129-147. 

82 ZfdA., 61, 195-196. 

83 Piper, Kudrun, xxv; Symons, Kudrun, 340. 
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North Sea.™ (N)ortlant, says Piper,® is the land of the point, Jutland, 
an opinion which Miillenhoff rejects. (N)ormanie, says Hermann 
Schneider,*’ is the South-Italian rather than the West-French Norman- 
land.** Portigal, Symons thinks, borders on Denmark.*® Sélant indicates 
the Lowlandish country rather than the Danish Sjelland.*® Martin 
locates Sturmlant in the neighborhood of Verden on the Aller river, 
five kilometers from the junction of that river with the Weser.®! The 
famous fight over Kudrun occurred on the Wiilpenwerder (Wiilpenwert, 
Wiilpensant), on the west mouth of the Schelde.** The map on page 193 
of Frings’s article (in ZfdA., 60) will show Walcheren, Wulpen, Hedinsee, 
Coesant (Cadzand), and the Zwin. The name Hedinsee (a water-arm 
rather than an island) is reminiscent of the Hiddensé off the north-west 
coast of the island of Riigen where the scene of the fight is localized in 
Saxo’s version. 

There is in general little doubt that the central scene of both Sigurdar 
saga féts and Kudrun is the North Sea coast from Denmark to Brittany. 

Manuscripts—The MSS. known to me (but all of which I have not 
examined) are the chief one, a skin folio from the second half of the 15th 
century, now in the Royal Library in Stockholm (Stk. perg. fol. nr 7), 
itself in all likelihood a copy of a vellum now lost,“ and the following 
paper transcripts, all doubtlessly descended from the preserved or a 
common vellum: 


*% Piper, Kudrun, Xxv. 

8 Kudrun, XXVII. 

8 DA, tv, 687. 

87 Grundriss (3rd ed.), 10, 1, p. 372. 

88 Cf. Miillenhoff, DA, 1, 279, and rv, 100. 

89 Kudrun , 342. But cf. Martin, Kudrun, 55 (n. to str. 235, 2). 

9 Cf. Miillenhoff, DA, 682 and 683-684: Martin, Kudrun, 155 (n. to str. 669, 3); 
Grundriss (2nd ed.), m1, 717: Meissner, ZfdA., 60, 143. 

% Kudrun, 48 (n. to str. 204, 2). 

92 Grundriss (2nd ed.), 111, 714-715 (and n. 1, p. 715), and 716-717. Magtin, Kudrun, Lv. 
DA, tv, 683-684. Symons, Kudrun, xuur. Meissner, ZfdA., 60, 136-137. Frings, ZfdA., 
61, 192-195. 

93 Cf. R. W. Chambers, Widsith, Cambridge, 1912, 108. Salmonsens Konversations 
Leksikon, xt, 434. Cf. C. N. Gould, Scan. Stud. and Notes, rx, 167-201. 

% It is a compilation containing eleven pieces: Remundar saga, Elis saga ok Rosamundu, 
Sigurdar saga turnara, Bevers saga, Konrads saga keisarasonar, Hektors saga, Gibbons 
saga, Blaus saga ok Viktors, Sigurdar saga f6tar ok Asmundar Hinakonungs, Partalopa 
saga, and Adonius saga; and the nature of certain scribal errors indicates that it isa copy: 
(1) ok geck par in madur furduliga mikla [word crossed out] stor ok hafdi mikla uigur i 
hendi. (2) sidan geck Asmundur he- [crossed out] til skipa ok sigldi heim til huna landz. 
(3) enn er liosin woru tendrud sazt huorgi brudurin [crossed out] ku{o}mumadurinn en 


brudin var aull i burtu. 
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In the University of Copenhagen Library: (1) AM. 585d, 4to (1), 
(2) AM. 5880, 4to,® (3) AM. 588p, 4to (1),% (4) AM. 119a, 8vo.% 

In the Royal Library, Copenhagen: Vy kgl. sml. 1803, 4to (1).% 

In the Royal Library, Stockholm: (1) Stk. papp. fol. mr 66(4),!°° (2) 
Stk. papp. 4:0 mr 17(6),! (3) Stk. papp. fol. nr 96,1 (4) Engestr[émska 
samlingen] B:III, 1, 19, papp. fol. (4),% (5) Engestr. B:III, 1, 20, 
papp. fol. (6) .1% 

In the British Museum: Add. 4875, paper; 1763, Quarto. 

In the National Library, Reykjavik: (1) f. Bmf. 110, 4to (3),!® (2) 
1. Bmf. 184, 8vo (4), (3) £. Bmf. 23, vidb. (4),! (4) Lf. Bmf. 590, 8vo (12)— 
fragment, (5) f. Bmf. 518, 8vo (4)—fragment, (6) JS. 636, 4to, (7) JS. 
11, 8vo, (8) Lbs. 1507, 4to (8), (9) Lbs. 221, fol. (33),!° (10) Lbs. 222, fol. 
(3),18 (11) Lbs. 840, 4to (16),! (12) Lbs. 1507, 4to (8)—19c, (13) 
Lbs. 1766, 4to (6).¥° 

The scribe of the chief MS. wrote aa for 4: laagu; au or o for 6: rau- 
skuara, aullu, kolludu; (sometimes) ei for e before mg: dreingskapr, 
leingst, but lengra; ij for £: vijsar, vijs, lijf. 

Occasional vowels are marked as to length, as for example in sié- 
laundum, blid, régs, fétur, pin, r6s, méd, matt, imét, ddr; but this is so 
inconsistently observed as to warrant its being disregarded in the text. 

h° is regularly resolved hun, since at the period when the MS. was 
written, hun (for older hon, hén) was quite common.™ 


% Wr. 1691. 

% Wr. 1692. Beginning and end have variants by Arne Magnusson, at beginning from 
AM. 588. 4to, and likely from same source at end. 

87 17c. Begins with c. 2, before which the last line and a half of c. 1 are crossed out. 
Cf. AM. Kat., 1, 753 (which does not account for the missing part), and the next note. 

%8 Lf. 80v contains the missing 1st c. (minus a line and a half at the end) of AM. 588p, 
4to, which has been cancelled. Cf. AM. Kat., 11, 402 and n. 97 above. 

9° On tit.-p. “‘skrevet eptir Manuscript no. 588, Lit. O. A. Mag. Bibliothek.—T. Ola- 
vius.” 

100 ““Afskrift af papp. 4:0 nr 17:6.” 

101 ‘Fran 1640-1671.” 

102 Excerpts and résumés in Sw. tr. “Férra hilften af 1700-talet.” Cf. porkelsson, Om 
Digtningen paa Island, 163, and Gédel’s Kat., 224. 

108 Excerpt. ‘‘Férra hilften af 1700-talet.” 

1% Fragment. “Fran omkring 1820... Afskrift af perg. fol. nr 7:9.” 

105 “__entir AM. 588, 4to.” 

106 “‘m. h. Bjarna Bjérnssonar.” 107 “Skr, 1819-32.” 

108 “Skr, 1695-8 af sfra J6ni pordarsyni, fyrrum presti 43 Séndum.” 

109 “Skr. ad Skarde 4 Skardsstrénd a.p. 1737.” 

ne “Skr, 1808 m. h, sfra Olafs Sivertsen og sfra Jénatans SigurSssonar.” 

il Cf, pérélfsson, Um Islenskar ordmyndir 4 14. og 15. dld, Reyk., 1925, 43 and 98; Jén 
Helgason, Mélid 4 N$ja Testamenti Odds Gottskalkssonar, Kmn., 1929, §118; Noreen (4th), 
§466. 
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All 8’s are written d, except that in abbreviated forms of hofdingi 
(hofdSingskapr, hofdingia) a crossed at the top is used. 

The termination of strong masculine nouns in -r is kept when it is on 
the line, resolved to -ur when interlinear. 

All initials are omitted (except the first and occasional small letters as 
indicators). 

Having no accepted precedent to go by in editing so late a text, I have 
followed the scribe.'” The thing is to get the texts edited; then a pro- 
cedure can be agreed on. 

It is a pleasure to record my obligation to the American Council of 
Learned Societies, of which I am a Fellow for 1930-1931; and my thanks 
to Professor C. N. Gould, Dr. Sigftis Bléndal, of the Royal Library in 
Copenhagen, and Professor Jon Helgason, of the University of Copen- 
hagen and Curator of the Arnamagnean MS. Collection, for many kind- 
nesses and favors. 

J. H. Jackson 

College of William and Mary 


TEXT! 


pat er upphaf? einnar litillar sogu peirri® er skrifut fanzt aa stein vegnum! i 
kolni at knwtur hefir kongr heitit sa er ried fyrer siolaundum. hann war aagetur 


112 T am aware of the work of pérélfsson (cf. n. 111) and J. L. L. Johannsson (Nokkrar 
sogulegar Athuganir, Reyk., 1924), as well as the diplomatic editions of Rydberg (Jarl- 
manns saga ok Hermanns, Khm., 1917) and Kaalund (Fljétsdala hin meiri, Kbn., 1883). 

1 Stk. perg. fol. nr 7 (rx: lvs. 55v, 37b-57r, 38b), with exceptions noted. The MS., from 
the 2nd half of the 15c, is a small folio (1154834 in.) containing 68 double-columned 
leaves, in fraktur style. Most initials and captions are wanting. As the outer leaves of some 
hefts have been lost, there are many lacunz. Both backs (one of oak and one of pine) are 
detached, since the leather thongs that held them together are now broken. Some of the 
leaves, lying loose in ten separate hefts, have been so damaged that they are partly illegi- 
ble. There are various marginal notations, drawings, adornments, and exercises. The MS. 
was written in Iceland, and carried to Sweden with the collection of MSS. which Jén 
Eggertsson secured on his journey to Iceland for the Svenska Antiqvitets-Kollegium in 
1682-1683 (see G. E. Klemming, Ur en antecknares samlingar, Upsala, 1880-1882, 33-44, 
and V. Gédel, Fornnorsk-islandsk litteratur i Sverige, 1, Stk., 1897, 190-208). Eggertsson did 
not mention the present No. 4 (the fragmentary Bevers saga, lvs. 29-35r) when he reported 
the contents of the MS. to his employers. He listed Sigurdar saga f6ts as No. 8. 

2 Cf. Rimnasafn, 11, 288. 

3 beirrar would be more regular. 

4 skrifut ...vegnum. A frequent literary convention of the later sagas. The idea was 
probably borrowed from the 13c Karlamagntis saga, in which Karlamagniis was enter- 
tained in a remarkable hall belonging to King Hugon of Mikligard. Besides other elaborate 
decorations and ingenious mechanical devices, refrit var alt skrifat med ymsum ségum 
(Unger’s ed., Chria., 1860, 470 ff.). In the 14c Rau®ilfs pattr (Flateyjarbék, 1, 292-301) 
is a sleeping pavillion of similar kind, in which Olaf hinn helgi sees three sagas on the 
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kongr at venleik ok manfiolda. heidre ok hofpingskap. hreysti ok hardregni ok 
at aullum beim hofbingskap sem frida maati einn heidarligan herra ok hniginn 
nockut i alldr pann tima er pessi eventyr byriazt. hann aatti ageta drottningu 
dottur kongsins af flemingialandi ok aatti vid henni eina dottur barna. huer er 
signy hiet. hun war badi uitur ok raaduond fogur ok frid kuint ok kurteis stollt ok 
stillt vel. blid ok litilaat. hun kunni ok allar per listir sem kuennmanni til heyrdi 
suo at pat var alsagt bedi i fornum sogum ok nyium at engi kuennmadur hefir 
fegri fezt inordr halfunni heimsins ok betri at sier wm alla hluti ok vel flesta 
ment. Aget skemma var henni reist med miklum hagleik ok fiekostnadi. woru 
par margar venar meyiar henni til pionustu fengnar. Pat var vani knuzs kongs 
at leggia i hernad huert sumar ok afla sier bedi fiar ok fregdar. enn sitia heima 
aa uetrum med mikilli rausn ok fiolmenni. Bar enn ok so til eitt sumar at knutur 
kongr hiellt i hernad med .xiiii. skip ok dreka hit fimtanda. for hann pa enn sem 
optar vel i hernadi sinum. 

ASmundr er kongr nefndr hann ried fyrer huna landi wngur ok okuentur aurr 
ok agetur uitur ok uopndiarfur rikr ok raduandr. frekn wm allt ok fullhugi hinn 
mesti. hann hiellt mikla hird ok merkiliga. Olafur hiet sa madur er nestr geck 
konginum. hann kalladi asmundr skosuein sinn. hann var hraustur madur ok 
hardr til vopns. traustur ok trulyndr hegur ok huersdagliga gefur dyggur ok 
dreinglundadr. aurr ok einardr ok hollr i aullu sinum hofpingia pat var einn tima 
at asmundr kongr sat vid dryckiu ok var allkaatur at hirdmenn tolodu vm at pat 
skorti asmund kong miog a sina semd at hann hafdi eigi fengit pa drottningu er 
honum somdi. kongr spurdi huar peir sei honum pa konu at hans somi yxi wid. 
pa vard aullum stadr a nema olafi einum. hann malti ba veit ek pa konu at pinn 
heidr vex vid ef pu fer hana enn puer i aungan stad. huer er su sagdi asmundr. 
hun heitir signy sagdi olafr ok er dotter knuzs kongs af siolaundum. hana ueit 
ek nu kuenn kost beztann anordrlaundum. kongr melti pa skal begar vid buazt 
ok skipum fram hrinda. petta var giort innan litils tima. stigr Asmundur a skip 
med fridu foruneyti ok sigla burt af huna landi. legiandi sin segl eigi fyrr enn i 
peim hofnum er lagu fyrer beim hofudstad sem knutur kongur hafdi atsetu i. 
kastandi ackerum en skiotandi bryggium. ganga sidan aland med .iiii menn ok 
-xx. ok upp i stadinn ok inn i pa skemmu er kongs dotter sat i. ok sem asmundr 
kom inn heilsadi signy honum heuerskliga ok aullum hans monnum. sezt As- 
mundur nidr hia drottni[n]gu ok talazt pav vid lengi. ok par kemur at Asmundur 
hefir uppi ord sin ok bidr signyiar sier til handa enn hun suarar suo. Pat er 
so haattad at knutur kongr fadir minn er ecki he[i]ma i sinu landi en ek vil 
hans raadum fylgia. enn bat ma vera at hann gipti mik i pessi ferd ok vil ek eigi 





sama. 





ceiling. Other instances of it occur in Saga af Nikuldse leikara (Rask 32(5), lf. 42r)» 
Viihj4lms saga sj68s (AM. 948k, 4to, p. 45), Dinus saga drambléta (AM. 575a, 4to, lvs. 
7v-8r), Sagan af Sigur®i poégla (AM. 1839, fol., p. 65), Saga af Jallmann og Hermann (AM. 
510, 4to(3), lf. 21r), Flévents saga Frackakonungs (AM. 152, fol. (3), lf. 54v; cf. Fornségur 
Sudrlanda), and Skiéldunga saga (Lbs. 221, fol. (41), lvs. 221-222; cf. P. E. Olason, Skré 
um Handritasifn Landsbokasafnsins, Reyk., 1918 ff., 1, 77). Cf. further pidriks saga (Bertel- 
sen, 11, 55; Hyltén-Cavallius, 167; Unger, 217), where Herburt draws pidrik’s picture on a 
stone wall for Hildr. 
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giora pat til rogs vid hann‘ ok pik enda a fadir minn at rada minni giptingu. villtu 
pa sagdi Asmundur uisa mier fra med aullu. ecki hefir [ek]* bar akuedin ord? wm 
segir hun puiat ek sie at mier er fullkosta i pier enn ek uil po at fadir minn radi 
minum hlut. Asmundur stod pa upp ok malti ecki mun pier duga drattur sia 
lengr vid mik. gengr hann par at sem hun situr ok tekr i haund signyiu ok fastnar 
hana enn hun giorir huorki at® neita ne iata. Asmundur malti pa nu skulu pat 
aller mega fretta at ek skal pik med bardaga veria huerr sem pik vill fa. Puiat 
mik® piker sa synt uilia ouingazt vid mik. xtla ek at sekia hingat brudkaup at 
hausti. sidan geck Asmundur til skipa ok sigldi heim til huna landz. 

sigurdr hefir kongr heitid sa er styrdi uallandi. hann var ungur madur ok 
okuentur ok hafdi nytekit vid fodrleifd. sinni eptir hring kong fodr sinn. Sigurdr 
var aurr kongr ok agetur hardr ok hermadur mikill ok so frekinn madur til 
vopns at fer edr aunguer stodust honum i bardogum edr einuigium. Petta sama 
sumar er nu var fra sagt hellt sigurdr kongr i hernad. stucku aller vikingar vndan 
honum peir sem til hans frettu. Puiat hann war hardla fregur af hernadi sinum 
ok riddara skap. Puiat pat war sannsagt af Sigurdi at hann war meiri iprotta 
madur enn nockr annar honum samtida. Hann war so snarr ok fothuatur at hann 
hliop eigi seinna ne legra i lopt vpp ok a bak aptur a audrum fete enn hiner frek- 
nuztu menn a badum fotum framlangt”® af pui var hann Sigurdur fotur kall{a]dr. 
pat var einn godann uedr dag at sigurdr kongr sigldi at eyiu nockurri halfum 
pridiatug skipa. Par laa fyrer knutur kongr af sialaundum. ok er peir funduzt 
woru par blidar kuediur. ok er beir hofdu spurzt almelltra tidinda hafdi sigurdr 
uppi ord sin ok bad signyiar sier til handa. enn knutur suarar suo eigi se ek at hun 
megi fa vaskligra! mann at aullu. Enn huersu langt sem hier var wm talat pa uar 
pat radum radit at knutur kongr fastnadi signyiu dottur sina Sigurdi fot. skylldi 
hann sekia brullaupit at hausti heim i sioland. skildu peir sidan med hinni mestu 
uinattu. ok er knutur kongr kom heim i riki sitt fagnadi signy honum kurteisliga 
ok sagdi honum huad par hafdi til borit ok huersu farit hafdi med peim Asmundi 
kongi. knutur kongr sagdizt hafa gipt hana miklu rauskuara manni. hun spurdi 
huerr sa veri. hann kuad pat vera Sigurd kong fot af ual landi. signy suarar 
agetur madur mun Sigurdr kongr vera enn po hefir ek extlat at eiga Asmund. 
Pa reiddizt kongr ok maltiso. Pottu unnir Asmundi af aullu hiarta pa skal hann 
po alldri pin niota ne pu hans. signy suarar pa pu munt rada fadir minn ordum 
pinum. enn audna mun raada huern mann ek aa. skildu pau ba tal sitt. Lidr 
sumarit framan til pess tima er knutur kongr hafdi a kuedit at brullaupit 
skylldi vera. kemur Sigurdr fotur pa at nefndum degi ok var pegar buizt vid vir- 


5 MS. pann. 

° MS. hefir. 

™MS. odr. 

8 MS. repeats at. 

9 bykja, imp., is regularly construed with the dat. Bléndal, Cleasby-Vigfusson, and Fritz- 
ner cite no exceptions. 

10 Word in the sense of “forwards” in Heggstad (Gamalnorsk Ordbog, Oslo, 1930), p. 177. 
Cf. Aasen under “frametter.”’ 
MS. voskligra. 
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duligri veizlu ok brudurin a beck” sett. ok po var pat puertimot hennar vilia. 
vard bo fadir hennar at radu. settuzt menn i seti ok toku til dryckiu ok woru 
hiner katuztu Spurst hafdi petta allt saman til huna landz ok biozt Asmundur 
heiman vid fiorda mann ok .xx. a einu skipi. par var olafur i ferd ok helldu til 
siolandz ok lendu i einn leyni vog. gengu peir .ii. aland asmundr ok olafur. ok 
hofdu dular kufla yfir kledum sinum. olafur hafdi eina stora vigur i hendi. ecki 
er sagt af vopnum peira meira. 

{N]U er bar til at taka at sigurdr fotur var inni sitiandi med aullum sinum 
skara. enn knutur kongr sat a annan beck med sinn skara. Enn brudirnar™ woru 
a pallinn’* upp sitiandi halfur fiorditugur. ok er menn woru sem katazttir lukuzt 
upp dyrr hallarinnar ok geck par in madur furduliga stor ok hafdi mikla uigur i 
hendi. aullum fanzt mikit vm uoxt pessa manzs. litlu sidar kom inn annar madur 
ok var sa synu meiri. pa hliodnudu aller peir at inn woru or vrdu okater nema 
brudrin brosti litinn. so var biart i hallinni at huergi bar skugga a. Sigurdr fotur 
bad skeinkiarann rennai roseina ok gefa komu monnunum at drecka. sa madur- 
inn at fyri kom i hallina tok tueim hondum uigurina ok veifir so hart ok tidum at 
par af stod suo” mikill uindr at aull sloknudu login eri woru hallinni. war pa yfrit 
myrgt med ollu. kolludu kongarnir pa at kueikia skylldi liosin sem skiotazt. segia 
nu at braugd nockur muni i vera. var ba fram hrundit bordunum ok upp hlaupit 
a bada beckina vrdu pa hrunningar helldr hardar so at allt var i einni andria. enn 
er liosin woru tendrud sazt huorgi ku{o] mumadurinn en brudin var aull i burtu. 
Huatvetna”’ var spillt ok brotit pat er bord bunadi heyrdi til var nu upphlaupit 
ok at brudinni leitad millvm fialls ok fioru ner ok fiarri ok fanzst hun eigi pui 
helldr. pottizt brudguminn nu helldr sakna uinar i stad ok ward po so bvit at 
vera. villdi hann par ecki lengur vera ok sigldi pegar heim til vallandz ok unndi 
po litt vid sina ferd. 

EN af Asmundi ok olafi er pat at segia at peir koma heim til huna landz med 
signyiu kongs dottur ok lietu vel yfir sinni ferd. litlu sidar sendir Asmundur olaf 
skosueinn sinn til vallandz med fridu foruneyti ok so felldum erindum at hann 
skylidi bioda Sigurdi kongi fot Asmundar vegna sattir i so mata at Asmundur 


12 Cleasby-Vigfusson (s.v. brid-bekkr) : ‘in old wedding feasts the bride and bridesmaids 
were seated on the bride’s bench, the bride in the middle; the ladies were seated on the pallr 
or pverpallr (the dais or ladies’ bench) turning their faces to look down the hall; the brad- 
bekkr was the seat of honour, and the central part of the dais.” 

8 Cleasby-Vigfusson (s.v. briédr): “the bridesmaids (=brfdkonur) sitting on the 
‘bride’s bench’ are called brides.” 

4 The pall(u)r was a raised platform round the hall (cf. V. GuSmundsson, Privatboligen 
paa Island i Sagatiden, Kbn., 1889, 180), and the bekk(u)r sat on this (ibid., 181). But the 
terms seem to have been interchangeable (ibid., 182). Above (n. 12) the bride was set on 
the bench. C-V, 84: “the ladies’ seat of honor was nearest to the bride on her right and left 
hand.” 

4 There can be no doubt that the word here means “stoup, beaker.” Fritzner (s.v. ré6s 3) 
and F, Jénsson (Ordbog til Rimur, Kbn., 1926-1927) doubtfully define it so. Cf. Heggstad, 
Gamalnorsk ordbog (new ed.), and Sperber, Arkiv, 26 (1909), 275. 

16 MS. sem. 

17 Impossible to tell whether MS. has huar- or huatvetna. The latter seems preferable. 
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mundi unna Sigurdi so mikils fiar i gulli ok brendu silfri sem sialfur hann villdi 
haft hafa enn Asmundur etti signyiu. Enn ef hann villdi eigi penna kost. pa 
skylldi Sigurdur eignazt allt hwna land enn Asmundur po signyiu sem adr. villdi 
hann huorigann penna pa skylldi Sigurdur kongr gefa allt valland enn eiga 
signyiu. med bessum erindum for olafur ok kom fram i vallandi. gangandi fyrer 
Sigurd kong ok kuaddi hann kurteislega. med sniollu mali fram flytiandi aull adr 
saugd erindi Asmundar kongs. Huerium at Sigurdur kongur tok puerliga so 
talandi. eingin pessi kosta bod Asmundar vil ek piggia er hann annars makligr 
fra mier enn setta nockura. skulu ok eingar settir fazt segir olafur pa taladi 
Asmundr pat at hann mundi eigi giora brullaup til signyiar fyrr en pit preyttut 
med yckr bardaga huor konunni'* skylldi raada.’® Sigurdur kongr suarar. huad 
mundi ragr madur ok huglaus burfa at bioda mier bardaga puiat ek veit Asmund 
aungua” karlmennzsku synt hafa. olafur suarar. ba eigi purfi pier at tala hier so 
mikit wm Sigurdur kongr puiat saunn raun verdr hier aa at skamt flyr Asmundur 
undan pier einum po at pit reynit med yckur. einardliga flyttur pu pat mal sagdi 
Sigurdur kongr ok skal ecki gefa pier skuld a ordum pinum en betta mun reynt 
verda med ockr Asmundi. En er olafur sa at hann orkadi aungu aa vid Sigurd 
kong pa for hann til skips ok for heim til hwnalandz. spurdi Asmundur hann 
at erindum edr huersu gengit hefdi. olafur suarar pat er pier skiotazt at segia 
at sett vard eingi ok Sigurdur kongr villdi konuna ecki missa fyrer pier. matti 
pat ok a finna i ordum hans at hann pottizt mundu betur fer til bardaga en pu ok 
so betur buinn at aullum riddarligum listum. bat mun ok segir Asmundr vera 
po vid profum bat seinna. 

litlu sidar safnar Sigurdur fotr monnum ok helldr til hwna landz ok i ber hafnir 
sem laagu hit beinzta frami fyrer kongs hollinni. en er Asmundur verdr vis at 
Sigurdur kongr er bar wid land ko[ml]inn gengr hann til skipa med alla hird sina 
biodandi Sigurd fot aull hinu saumu bod huerium er Sigurdur neitadi ok ecki 
annat villdi enn at beriazt. en Asmundur suarar. pu skalt rada pui sagdi hann 
enda picki mier rad sagdi hann at vit beviumzt .ii. ok gialldi ecki adrir saka minna 
edur ofurkaps ockars. Sigurdur kuezt pess ok bwin Geck hann sidan a land ok 
toku peir til at beriazt helldr hardliga var pat langan tima at ecki mati i millum 
sia skaruzt nu miog herkledi beirra par til at peir stodu hlifarlausir upp. toku pa 
likamirnir vid hoggunum ok baruzt” sar a huor[n]tueggia peirra par til at Sigur- 
dur beiddi huilldar. ok pat veitte Asmundur honum ok baud honum pa enn settir 
ok fostbredralag. puiat hann kuezt sea at blodrass mundi skiott mada hann. 
Sigurdur kuad sin sar eigi meir bleda en hans quezt ok au[n|guar settir vid hann 
giora vilia. Asmundur bad hann pa upp standa ok veria sik hef ek leikit vid pik i 
allann dag sagdi hann skal ek nu ecki lengr hlifa pier. Sigurdur sprettur ba vpp 
ok giorir so harda hrid at Asmundr ma ecki annat giora en veria langa stund. 
par kemur enn at hann medizt veitir Asmundur honum ba harda atgaungu suo 
at Sigurdur kongr fiell af madi ok saarum. sneri Asmundur honum aa saarin suo 


18 MS. konnuni. 
19 MS. raadi. 

20 MS. anugua. 
™ MS. baruéz. 
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at eigi skylldi innbleda. enn Asmundur geck sialfur burt af viguelle. let hann ok 
taka Sigurd ok fera heim i borgina ok fa til lekna at greda hann. So woru ok 
leknar til fengnir at greda Asmund ok greru peir badir at heilu. villdi Sigurdur 
pa sigla heim til vallandz enn Asmundur baud honum hinar saumu settir ok fyrr 
en Sigurdur kuad ecki mundu af settum verda. enn sier ek at mier stendr eigi 
hedan af at beriazt vid pik ok launa pier suo lifgiofina. en veit ek sakir onatturu 
minnar at ek mun pier alldri trur verda. puiat ek fyrer man aullum monnum at 
niota signyiar nema mier einum. pat ma ok vel verda sagdi Asmundur puiat enn 
er signy ospillt af mier. vil ek nu gefa pier signyiu ef pat er hennar vili. Sigurdur 
vard pa gladr vid ok melti petta er so mikill dreingskapr at bu synir mier at alldri 
mun fyrnazt medan hunaland er bygt. foru peir ba ok tauludu vid signyiu. en 
hun suarar so at Asmundur skal raada en ecki hefdi hun etlad at eiga annan enn 
hann. betta for ok fram at Asmundur fastnadi sigurdi signyiu ok var pegar brul- 
laup sett ok geck pat wt vel ok skaurugliga. suoruzt peir i fostbredralag at pessari 
veizlu Asmundur ok Sigurdur. eptir pat sigldi sigurdr kongr fotur med signyiu 
drottningu sina heim til val landz ok skilduzt beir Asmundur med mikilli vinattu 
ok kerleikum. 

{H]rolfur er kongr nefndr hann ried fyrer irlandi. hann var rikr kongr ok met- 
nadar giarn. grimmur ok hardr ok eigi allr bar sem hann var sienn. hann aatti ba 
dottr er elena hiet allra quenna kurteisuzt ok venzst pegar at signyiu leid. Ppan- 
gat til irlandz for Asmundur bonordz faur ok hefir .x. skip vel skipud at vopnum 
ok monnum. en er hann ber petta sitt erindi fram fyrer hrolf kong tekr hann 
pungliga hans maali ok segir ecki smakongum giora at bidia dottur sinnar. vijsar 
hann honum ba fra med hediligum ordum. verdr Asmundur pa miog reidr suo at 
hann bydur kongi til bardaga. enn kongr kuezt bess buinn. letur hann pa verda 
safnad mug ok margmenni ok fer suo mikit vgrynni hers a .iii. natta fresti. 
puiat Asmundur villdi gefa honum so laung frest til lidsafnadar. woru pa vel .iii. 
vm einn asmundar manna. ok at bwnu lidinu foru [peir] til bardaga. geck As- 
mundur hardla vel fram suo at hann geck aatta sinnum igegnum lid ira kongs ok 
ruddi suo breida gautu sem suerdit tok leingst fra hondum ok suo margann mann 
drap hann at seint er peirra naufn at skra. olafur geck ok harla vel fram ok vard 
morgum manni at skada suo at hann geck iii. sinnum igegnum fylkingar landz 
manna. enn po at margt fielli af lidi hrolfs pa kuomu .iii. af landi ofan i stadinn 
par einn var drepinn. en sakir pessa mannfiolda ok ofurlids ba fiell so giorsamliga 
allt lid af Asmundi kongi at peir stodu .ii. einer upp. woru pa bornir at peim 
skilldir ok handteknir ok war asmundr adr einn saman tiu manna bani en olafur 
.v. sidan var peim kastad i diupa ok fwla dyblyzsu. 

{N]w er bar til at taka at Sigurdur fot[ur] situr i vallandi med mikilli megt ok 
virdingu ok signy hans kera drottning. vnir hann hardla vel sinu raadi. bat war 
eina natt at drottning liet miog litt i suefni suo at naliga brauzt hun wm bedi a 
hnacka” ok heli. suo kongrinn hafdi i raadi at vekia hana enn po forst pat fyrer. 
ok par kemur at hun vaknar sialf. var hun pa sueitt ok mod ok hardla riod at sia 
i anliti. kongrinn spurdi huat hana hefdi dreymt. enn hun suarar so. Ek pottumzt 
sia asmund hwna kong sigla til irlandz en er hann kom pangat. syndizt mier 


22 MS. hnacki. 
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hlaupa imot honum ok hans lidi einn ogurligur apli med suo miklum vargaflocki 
at ek sa huergi wt yfer ok sottu aller at Asmundi ok hans lidi ok med pui potti 
mier lyktazt pessi ofridr at vargarnir rifu til dauds alla menn Asmundar nema ba 
olaf .ii. eina. enn pat sa ek seinazt til beirra at peir woru i valldi hans mikla aplans 
ok pa vaknadi ek. huat etlar pu sagdi Sigurdur kongr at draumur pessi hafi at 
pyda. pat vil ek segia bier sagdi signy at hrolfur heiter kongr ok redr fyrer irlandi 
hann a dottur er elina heiter kuenna kurteisuzt ok bezt at sier vm alla hluti ok 
er par misskipt med peim fedginum. puiat kongr er bedi grimmur ok fiolkunnigur 
udyggr ok undirfaurull. bat etla ek at Asmundur haft farit bangat bonordz faur 
enn hrolfur hafi syniat honum med hediligum ordum en Asmundur hafi pat eigi 
polad ok hafi bodit kongi til bardaga enn hafi haft eingan lidskost moti landz 
mwgnum ok hafi* so verit fellt af honum allt lid hans enn hann sialfur fangadr 
ok olafur skosueinn hans. nu vil ek at pu bregdir vid skiott ok safnir lidi ok farir 
til irlandz ok nair wt Asmundi ok veitir honum pat lid sem pu maatt mest ok 
honum pikir sier bezt parfazt. ertu skylldr at giora pat allt er pu matt Asmundi 
til bata. piki mier pu nu muna eiga huersu hann hefir vid pik giort alla hluti ok 
duel nu ecki. Sigurdur kongr kuad so vera skylldu. letur hann verda safnat mug 
ok margmenni ok hrinda skipum a sio ok sidan bryggium kippa ok grunnferi upp 
draga ok a reipum hallda ok segl vid hwn setia ok eigi fyrr legia enn i peim sau- 
mum hofnum sem hit beinazta laagu fyrer hofud borginni bessari saumu er sialfur 
hrolfur kongr sat i. Sigurdur kongr hafdi halfan fiorda tug skipa all vel bwin at 
vopnum ok monnum. letur Sigurdur kongr pegar verda a land gengit ok hrolfi 
kongi til bardaga bodit aan allra fresta. ok er beir woru aland gengnir sau peir 
par val mikinn miog nyfallinn. huorgi fundu peir po lik Asmundar ne olafs. vid 
petta vard Sigurdur bedi odr ok zfur. Ecki hafdi Asmundur verit i dyblizunni 
ok peir olafur meir™ en eina nott. hafdi elena kongs dottir latid taka pa burt or 
dyblizunni® ok var Asmundur i skemmunni hia elenu ok skemtu pau sier at 
saugum ok kuedum tauflum ok hliodferum. vissi Sigurdur kongr ecki af beim. 
ok byzt hann nu til bardaga. enn hrolfur kongr imot. feck hann lid litid med pui 
at eingi woru bardaga frest en peir woru litt ferer sem i hinum fyrra bardaganum 
hofdu verit hafdi Asmundur ecki sparat at veita beim stor haugg ok mikil saar 
ok peir olafur badir. woru peir ok ecki groner sakir stockozt tima. 

[ p]Enna sama morgin hardla aarla sem solin skein i heidi toku peir til bardaga 
Sigurdur kongr fotur ok hrolfur ira kongr var pessi orrosta bedi mikil ok mann- 
sked. var Sigurdur kongr hardla odr ok akafur suo at hann spardi ecki vetta™ 
pat er fyrer vard suo at hann geck igegnum lid ira kongs ok felldi huern a fetur 
audrum ok petta geck allt til kuelldz. pa brast flotti i lidi landzmanna i pui vard 
hrolfur kongr fangadr ok handtekinn ok geymdr helldr hardliga wm naattina. 
enn wm daginn eptir war hrolfur kongr settur bundinn nidr a hallar golf. taladi 
Sigurdr kongr wm huern dauda honum skylldi velia. vrdu a pat aller sampycker 
at hann hefdi hinn leidiligazta dauda er til veri. enn so sem elina kongs dottir 


3 MS. hafi i. The scribe apparently forgot that he had already put the i above the f. 
* MS. mier. 

% MS. dyblizuni. 

% ecki vetta. Cf. Norw. inkje vetla< ON. ekki vetta, “no whit.” 
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verdr vijs huer wmskipti ordit hofdu med peim sigurdi kongi ok fodr hennar ba 
gengr hun fyrer Asmund kong so talandi. ef pu Asmundur pickizt nockurn bein- 
leika eiga at launa mier ba gack pu nu suo at at fadir minn halldi lyfi sinu enn pu 
radir aullum audrum kostum. Asmundur sagdi hana skylldi biggia sina ben kuad 
hana bess makliga fyrer sina velgiorninga. gengr hann pa inni hollina ok peir 
olafur badir. en er Sigurdur sier pa stendr hann wpp imot Asmundi ok verdr bar 
mikill fagna fundr med peim segir pa huor audrum af sinum framferdum. eptir 
pat spyrr Asmundr huersu at Sigurdur etlar at skipa vid hrolf kong. enn Sigur- 
dur kongr suarar so. Lijf hrolfs kongs ok elena dotter hans iraland allt ok val 
land er nu i pinu valldi ok vilia ok allt pat at mier ber til ok mun ek alldri geta 
launad pier eptir pui sem pu werir makligur pina velgiorninga vid mik. Asmun- 
dur packadi honum aull sin ord ok par aller wt i fra. enn bess vil ek spyria hrolf 
kong segir Asmundur huort hann vill nu gipta mier elenu dottur sina. hrolfur 
kongur suarar pa pat vil ek at visu ok vinna pat til lijis mier. barf eigi hier langt 
wm at hafa at bat verdr radum radit at Asmundur fer elenu ok er pegar at brul- 
laupi snwit. ok at veizlunni aflidinni sigldu kongarnir burt Sigurdur ok Asmun- 
dur. leysti hrolfur kongr wt mund dottur sinar semiliga i gulli ok dyrgripum. 
skildu peir nu med vinattu. settizt Asmundur kongr at hunalandi ok potti hinn 
mesti hofpingi. Hann aatti agetan son vid elinu drottningu sinni er [Hrolfur]?’ 
hiet. hann vard kongr at hunalandi. hans synir woru peir asmundur ok hilldi- 
brandr hwnakappi sigurdr fotur sat at vallandi ok potti hinn agetazti madur. 
vnnuzt pau signy vel ok semiliga. pickiazt menn varla vitad hafa adra fostbredr 
betur hafa unnazt”* i neyti en pessa. dreingiligar dugat huorr audrum. ok lykur 
par saugu Sigurdar kongs fotz?® ok asmundar hwna kongs*® 


27 MS. blank. Name supplied from genealogical table in Arne Magnusson’s hand be- 
tween leaves 7 and 8 of AM. 5880, 4to. 

28 MS. unnist. 

2 MS. fost. 

% At top of If. 56r, title written “Saga fra Sigurde Fot og Asmunde Huna Konge.” 
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LIII 
THE PARLEMENT OF FOULES: A NEW PROPOSAL 


HE purpose of this paper is to present certain facts relating to the 

historical and political conditions during a definite period of Chau- 
cer’s life, to demonstrate his intimate connection with events during this 
time, and to endeavor on the basis of these to fix the occasion of the con- 
temporary allusions in the allegory of the Parlement of Foules. 

Although several interpretations! of the Parlement of Foules had been 
suggested previously, the publication of Professor Koch’s theory in 1877? 
was greeted as offering for the first time a satisfactory solution of the 
problem. Koch followed the lead of earlier scholars in recognizing that 
the allegory in Chaucer’s poem rested upon some basis of historical fact, 
that the allusions to the bird-suitors reflected some contemporary situa- 
tion in human affairs. But he rightly dismissed previous interpretations 
of the poem as failing to provide a likely occasion for its composition. In 
accordance with his theory, Anne of Bohemia represented the ‘“‘formel”’ 
eagle, and Richard II, William of Bavaria, and Frederick of Meissen the 
three “tercel” eagle suitors. 

This theory was accepted by Professor O. F. Emerson,’ with certain 
modifications. Emerson felt that historical facts justified the rejection 
of William of Bavaria (Hainault) as a suitor,‘ and therefore moved 
Frederick of Meissen into second place, presenting Charles VI of France 
as the third “‘tercel” eagle. Thus amended, Koch’s interpretation won 
general acceptance. 

In 1913 Professor Manly presented a study of the poem with a thor- 
ough-going criticism of the Koch-Emerson theory.’ He objected that the 
inconclusive ending of the poem did not refer to the marriage of Richard 
and Anne. Emerson attempted to meet this objection by pointing to a 
similar situation in Dunbar’s The Thistle and the Rose; but inasmuch as 
the circumstances under which Dunbar’s work was composed are un- 
known, this parallel cannot be considered a sufficient answer. Nor does 
it satisfactorily explain Chaucer’s failure to make any reference to the 
nuptials of Richard and Anne to say that we can only “wonder that he 
did not go a step further.’ The failure of the Richard-Anne interpreta- 


1 On the subject of earlier interpretations see Hammond, Bibliography, p. 389 f. 

2 Koch, Engl. Stud. 1, 288; trans. in Ch. Soc. Essays, pp. 406 ff. Cf. Engl. Stud. xv, 399 ff. 

3 Emerson, Mod. Phil. vit, 45-62. 

4 Professor Samuel Moore gave further reasons for rejecting William of Bavaria. (Mod. 
Lang. Notes xxvt, 8-12.) 

5 Manly, Festschrift fiir Lorenz Morsbach. (Stud. sur Englischen Phil., t, 278 ff.) 

* Emerson, Jour. Eng. & Gmc. Phil. x11, 578 ff. 
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tion at this vital point is so serious as to call into question the basis of 
the theory. 

Manly observed, moreover, that the intended compliment of the poem 
is unexplained. To reply, as Emerson did, that it is unnecessary to be 
specific at this point is illogical,’ for to consider the poem in the light 
of its inconclusive ending as the celebration of the royal couple’s mar- 
riage must be regarded as a rather untactful (if not positively uncom- 
plimentary) reference to the actual relationship between Richard and 
Anne. 

Nor does the historical evidence supporting the Koch-Emerson theory 
justify or explain the “formel’s” delay in accepting the proposal offered 
her. The suggestion that ‘‘maidenly coyness’”’ deterred her is hardly in 
keeping with Anne’s character. The situation is not saved by proposing, 
conversely, that Chaucer departed from facts to avoid a tactless refer- 
ence to this very lack of diffidence in Anne’s behavior when accepting 
Richard’s offer.? Obviously neither of these explanations can be re- 
garded as a satisfactory answer.'® 

Manly’s objections remain, in spite of the repeated endeavors by sup- 
porters of the Koch-Emerson theory to refute his conclusions." If the 
poem refers to Richard and Anne, the allusion to seeing Venus in the 
north-north-west must fix its date in 1382, as Manly has shown by 
astronomical evidence.” It would then become the celebration of their 
nuptials, but this interpretation is manifestly unsuited as an explanation 
of the suitor-scene in the Parlement of Foules. 

The recognition of the justice of Manly’s objections to the Koch- 
Emerson theory makes necessary a reconsideration of the historical 
occasion for the poem. One must not overlook, in this survey of critical 
opinion, the argument by Farnham that the Parlement of Foules was 
constructed on the basis of a widespread formula story of ‘“The Con- 
tending Lovers.’’’ But fully conceding the force of these considerations, 


7 Emerson, JEGP, xm, 570. Cf. J. N. Douglas, MLN x11, 380. 

8 Emerson, JEGP xm, 573 f. 

® Lange, Anglia x1, 395 f. 

10 Koch also shifts repeatedly in his date for the poem. In 1877 he favored 1381; in 1880 
he preferred 1380, emending west north west; 1381 was again chosen in 1903; and finally in 
1921 he selected April, 1382. (Cf. Brusendorff, The Chaucer Tradition p. 389, n. 3.) 

1 Douglas suggests that to tell of the outcome of Richard and Anne’s marriage would 
be contrary to the rules of the type. (MLN xxu1, 380.) But it would not be contrary to the 
facts of the case. The Richard-Anne relation fails to explain the “formel’s” decision, and 
we should desire a more reasonable interpretation. 

12 Manly, Festschrift fiir Morsbach p. 287 f. 

18 Farnham, PMLA xxxm, 492-518. 
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one is not compelled to abandon the likelihood that there were historical 
circumstances which provided the occasion of the poem. 

In Miss Rickert’s recent article on the Parlement of Foules, although 
she makes a spirited attack on the older theories, she tacitly discards 
Manly’s view that the poem has no historical foundation by bringing 
forward a new occasion for the poem. The way is still open, it would 
appear, for an interpretation of the poem which will avoid the objec- 
tions raised by the Koch-Emerson theory and at the same time provide 
a plausible historical occasion for its composition. 

In making such an attempt, the most promising clew would appear to 
be the fact, long ago noted in the Life-Records, that Chaucer was himself 
associated on some three commissions which discussed marriage alliances 
as well as treaties. Accordingly, in the present paper I shall inquire into 
the history of these negotiations. But before taking up the record of the 
commissions in which Chaucer was personally concerned, it will be neces- 
sary to review briefly the series of diplomatic negotiations which began 
in 1370, in the effort to restore peace between France and England. 

By 1370 the political situation had vastly changed from the victorious 
period of the Black Prince’s successes at Crécy and Poitiers. France 
was beginning to reassert its power on the battlefield, and England be- 
came anxious over the eventual outcome of the war. Edward III hoped, 
however, to be able to negotiate a satisfactory settlement with Charles V. 

In desiring to effect an agreeable treaty with France, Edward relied 
upon the assistance of Pope Gregory, whose energy was frequently de- 
voted to the task of bringing the nations peace. Edward must have felt 
somewhat reassured when in 1372 the Pope was able to arrange a con- 
ference with the French. But Charles was not at this time ready to come 
to an agreement, and the conference ended in failure. In 1373 Edward 
accordingly attempted to continue the struggle, “‘avec plus d’énergie, 
que de succés.””5 The Pope, however, continued to insist that the two 
kings treat for peace; and his legates accompanied the English envoys 
in their journey to France. At Bordeaux, in 1374, representatives of the 
two nations met. The Duke of Lancaster, who represented the hopes of 
England, was there presented with excellent opportunities for arranging 
a satisfactory treaty; but because of his too ambitious claims the con- 


4 Rickert, Mod. Phil. xvm, 1 ff. As the new theory put forward by Miss Rickert has not 
met acceptance, it is not discussed here. 

5 In this historical discussion I have relied for the most part on the following authorities. 
Paulin-Paris, Les Grands Chroniques de France v1, 346 ff; Petitot, Les Mémoires de Du 
Guesclin 156 ff; E. Cosneau, Les Grands Traités dela Guerre de Cent Ans 69 ff. 

16 G. Clement-Simon, La Rupture du Traité de Bretigny 90 ff. Cf. Barante, Hist. des Ducs. 
de Bourg. pp. 144-45. 
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ference ended with a mere agreement to suspend hostilities for some two 
months. When he returned to England shortly afterward, his father and 
eldest brother, who had expected a favorable treaty, were quite dis- 
concerted by the result of his campaign and the temporary agreement 
with France.” 

The truce lasted not quite two months, and Edward was once more 
in an uncomfortable predicament. The victories of Du Guesclin and 
the illness of the Black Prince increased his anxiety. Nothing could be 
done except to arrange for another truce. 

The friendly intervention of Gregory XI in 1375 was responsible for 
the series of truces and partial treaties which followed, one being con- 
cluded at Bourboug on February 11, 1375, and another more general 
treaty being later effected at Bruges. But when the Count of Flanders 
soon entered the negotiations in favor of Charles V, the previous agree- 
ments were practically nullified, as Edward was then presented with the 
difficulty of meeting both the demands of France and Flanders.” 

The legates of the Holy See, whose efforts to effect a reconciliation 
between the two monarchs had been uniformly unsuccessful, attempted 
now to induce the powers of England, France, and Flanders to treat for 
peace. Edward accordingly dispatched the Duke of Lancaster to Calais, 
there to confer with Charles V’s representatives. Lancaster, having 
been persuaded to less ambitious designs, promised to aid in “‘l’avance- 
ment du traité.”” The envoys of the respective nations met at Bruges, 
the Duke of Bourgogne and the Bishop of Amiens representing the 
French, and the Duke of Lancaster, the Count of Salisbury, and the 
Bishop of London being sent by the English. A treaty was drawn up and 
signed by the envoys on June 27, 1375, it being agreed that peace should 
continue until May 1, 1376. An interes:ing contemporary document 
contains Edward’s full approval of this treaty.'* 

Toward the end of the year 1376, conferences held between the French 
and English prolonged the existing peace and proposed details to be rati- 
fied in a later treaty. As yet, however, the final decision had not been 
made. 

As it was frequently the procedure of opposing sovereigns in similar 
situations to reach their final settlements through betrothals, it is not 
surprising to find Edward interested in promoting a marriage alliance 
with France. Although it is difficult to state exactly when such an alli- 
ance was first broached, it was certainly under consideration in 1376; for 


17 H. Moranville, Chron. Reg. Franc. p. 360 ff. 
18 L, Gilliodts-Van Severen, Le Cotton Manuscrit Galba B. I. “Annexes, 3 F.,” p. 518 ff. 
(Acad. Roy. des Sciences de Belg. 1896.) 
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in that year, at Buenen and later at Bruges, the ambassadors reopened 
conferences to treat not only of peace but chiefly of the marriage of 
Marie, daughter of Charles V, and Richard, son of the Black Prince. 
The account by Froissart contains further details about the meeting at 
Bruges, and relates that the King of England, ‘“‘aprés la féte Saint Mi- 
chel,” formally invested young Richard as his successor; and “‘en ce 
temps” dispatched Lord Cobham, the Bishop of Herford and the Dean 
of St. Pauls, London, to Bruges, where they conferred with the French 
for a considerable time on the subject of the aforementioned marriage.” 

The marriage alliance, we see from the foregoing statements, was 
discussed as early as 1376. An allusion to these 1376 negotiations ap- 
pears in one of the items of Charles V’s instructions to his envoys in 
1377, wherein the French King states that the marriage alliance is not 
to be considered as his proposal; but if, as he expects, the English men- 
tion it, he charges the envoys to listen to their proposals and afterward 
report these to him.?° Charles V’s expectation that the English would 
bring up the subject was, of course, based upon his knowledge of its 
discussion at the earlier meetings of 1376. 

We may now inquire into Chaucer’s activities during the latter part 
of 1376. It is well known that he was sent abroad on King Edward’s 
secret affairs in the company of Sir John de Burley, Captain of Calais, 
on December 23, 1376, although the record of this fact indicates neither 
their object nor proposed destination.” It is significant, however, that in 
1378 Chaucer was associated with this same John de Burley in a mission 
to Lombardy, the subject of which was to treat of, among other matters, 
the proposed alliance of King Richard and Caterina, daughter of the 
Duke of Milan.” Is it not, then, a reasonable inference that in December, 
1376, Chaucer and John de Burley were associated on a similar mission? 
The same conclusion, I believe, is to be drawn from a record dated May 
10, 1377, which refers to Chaucer as often abroad on the King’s service.” 
Another record, dated April 11, 1377, also speaks of him as completing 
“divers voyages” to France.% Inasmuch as at the time of these entries 


19 Gilliodts-Van Severen, op. cit., p. 488 f. Cf. Buchon, Les Chron. de J. Froissart v1, 101. 
Cf. Bibl. de ’ Ecole des Chartes tx, 177-214, “Les Ambassades Anglaises,” Nos. cclxxviii, 
ccclxxxvi, ccclxxv. 

20 Skeat erroneously suggested the marriage proposal originated with the French. (Intro., 
Minor Poems, xxix f.) Cf. Delachenal, Chron. des regnes de Jean II et de Charles V, 11, 207 

1 Life Records, No. 98. 

% Life-Records, No. 143. But cf. Hulbert, Chaucer’s Official Life, p. 48. Cf. Rymer, 
Foedera, Rec. ed., tv, 60. 

% Cal. of Pat. Rolls 1374-1377, 51 Edw III Memb. 14 p. 462. Cf. S. Moore, Mod. 
Phil. xvut, 497 f. 

% Life-Records, No. 103. 
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Chaucer had apparently made only one journey to France, namely from 
February 17 to March 25,” the journey made by the poet and Burley in 
1376 would seem to be one of these included in the phrase “‘divers voy- 
ages.” 

At all events Chaucer, who was himself associated in 1377 with several 
of the commissioners represented in the several 1376 conferences, must 
have known that the marriage alliance was being considered late in 
1376. There is little reason to believe that these affairs were not generally 
known by men at court; and Chaucer may have been more intimately 
acquainted with them. We may therefore conclude his interest in the 
alliance to date from 1376. 

On February 12, 1377, as we know from the Life Records, letters of 
protection were granted to Chaucer who was about to go abroad on the 
King’s services; and by February 17 of the same year he was in France.” 
Richard Stury also was sent to France on February 17 and returned on 
March 25,—these dates of departure and return being the same as those 
Chaucer: Stury, like Chaucer, was sent “in obsequio regis.’”” Neither is 
mentioned, however, in the first royal commission of February 20, 1377; 
and it would appear that they were sent on a confidential mission, which 
differed in some respects from that of the official deputation. At all 
events it would be reasonable to suppose that Stury and Chaucer were 
engaged on the same errand. 

This supposition is confirmed by the direct testimony of Froissart, 
who also supplies detailed information as to the subject of their negoti- 
ation. 

Environ le quaremiel se fist une secrés treti(é)s entre ces Francois et ces En- 
glés, et deurent li Englés leurs trettiés porter en Engleterre, et li Francois en 
France, cascuns devers son signeur le roy, et devoient retourner, ou aultre com- 
mis que li roy renvoirent, 4 Moustruel sus mer; et sus cel estat furent les triewes 
ralongies jusques au premier jour de may. Si en alérent li Englés en Engleterre, 
et li Francois (revinrent) en France, et raportérent leurs trettiés, et recordérent 
sus quel estat il estoient parti l’un de l’autre. Si furent envoiiet 4 Moustruel sus 
mer, dou costé des Francois, li sires de Couci, li sires de Riviere, messires Nicolas 
Brake et Nicolas le Mercier, et dou costé des Englés, messires Guichars d’angle, 
messires Richars Sturi et Joffrois Cauchiés. Et parlementérent cil signeur et ces 
parties grant temps sus le mariage dou jone Richard, fil dou prince, et de ma 


% Life-Records, No. 101. 

% Life-Records, Nos. 99-101. 

27 Bibl. del’ Ecole des Chartes tx, 196, No. ccxci. In this place Mirot and Deprez have pub- 
lished other excerpts from the Exchequer Accounts. Several of these have been copied for 
me from the originals now in the British Museum. Space hardly permits my introducing 
this material in the present article, but I may say that it corroborates the evidence pre- 
sented here. 
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damoiselle Marie, fille dou Roy de France, et revinrent arriére en Engleterre, et 
raportérent leurs trettiés, et ossi le Francois en France, et furent les triewes 
ralongies un mois.”° 


This statement by Froissart has been, however, the subject of some 
controversy. Nicolas believed that this passage related to the negotiation 
of January, 1378, in which Chaucer likewise figured as commissioner, and 
accordingly that Froissart inserted the reference to the marriage pro- 
posals out of its proper place. Skeat, on the other hand, rejected Nicolas’ 
interpretation and accepted Froissart’s account as referring to the year 
1377. Both commentators, however, failed to perceive that Froissart in 
his complete account reports two negotiations for the hand of Marie.?® 
The commission of 1378, which is not recorded by the chronicler, was 
for the hand of Marie’s sister. The dates of the two meetings which 
Froissart mentions are approximately from February 14 to April 1, and 
from May 1 to June 1, 1377. These dates coincide closely with those of 
the two official deputations of February 20 and April 26; and the con- 
nection between them is no longer doubted.*° 

Historians now accept Froissart’s statement that an agreement con- 
cerning the marriage alliance was made between the French and English 
commissioners, and declare that a treaty was apparently signed on this 
basis, the negotiators agreeing to meet each other May 1, as Froissart 
stated, between Montreuil and Calais, to ratify it.*' (In a later paragraph 
the meeting in May, already referred to, is discussed.) As one authority 
puts it, the commissioners had every reason to anticipate that this mar- 
riage agreement would result in securing a permanent peace.” 

Chaucer and his associates then returned to England to report this 
agreeable news to their King, and await his official approval and advice 
as to the final ratification of the treaty. They may have justifiably felt 
satisfied with the success of their endeavors; for whereas previous com- 
missioners had been able to bring back only news of war (even the Duke 
of Lancaster being unsuccessful in his early campaign and receiving “‘a 
cold welcome from his indignant father’’)** they could now inform their 
King of the most successful results that had been achieved since 1372. 

No more likely or important occasion for poetic treatment could be 


28S, Luce, Chroniques de Froissart, vit, 225-226. 

29 Cf. Skeat, Intro. Minor Poems, p. xxix ff. Cf. W. Longman, Edward III and His Times, 
pp. 271-272. 

80 Rymer, Foedera ut, pt. 1, 1073, and 1076. Cf. W. Longman, of. cit., pp. 271-272. 
Cf. J. A. Buchon, Les Chron, de Froissart, v1, 101 ff. and notes. 

31 Simonde de Sismondi, Hist. des Frangais x1, 224 f. 

® Clement-Simon, La Rupture du Traité de Bretigny, pp. 91-92. 

%3 Clement-Simon, ibid. p. 89. 
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found than the very affair we have been considering here. Chaucer, as we 
have seen, was interested in the marriage alliance as early as 1376, and 
his journeys to France in 1377 would serve to increase his interest in its 
later developments. As the agreement had been signed with the under- 
standing that Richard and Marie were to marry shortly after its ratifi- 
cation in May, 1377, Chaucer might reasonably be said to have seen an 
opportune occasion to anticipate their nuptials by celebrating the alli- 
ance in poetic allegory. 

This is the new suggestion which I offer to explain the occasion of 
the Parlement of Foules; but before proceeding to apply the theory it is 
necessary to discuss briefly the type of poem we are studying. 

It was an established convention in the court poetry of the fourteenth 
century to employ bird and beast allegory, and under this veil to discuss 
contemporary events, political situations, love-matches, and related 
subjects.™ The allegory which Chaucer used in his Parlement of Foules 
was a conventional device, and the allusion to actual historical figures 
would be apparent to contemporary readers. 

The poem, as Manly has said, is of the “demande d’amours” type. The 
setting for the suitor-scene Chaucer took not from Alan de Lille’s De 
Planctu Naturae, but from folk-tales dealing usually with only three 
suitors, a maiden and an arbiter or judge. This folk-tale Farnham has 
aptly designated “The Contending Lovers.’’ Farnham recognized the 
possibility of the peom’s having an historical basis but remarked that 
any historical interpretation must be considered in the light of this con- 
ventional tale.* 

Although Chaucer must have had this type in mind when writing 
his poem, he did not follow the pattern slavishly; but, as in many other 
cases, altered details here and there. He here alters the more pedestrian 
scheme of the folk-tale so as to throw chief stress upon the first suitor. 
The question in the Parlement of Foules is clearly not why the ‘“‘formel” 
accepts one of the rival suitors rather than another, but why she post- 
pones her final decision in favor of the first tercel eagle. 

The second eagle is somewhat individualized. He declares that he 
has served the “formel”’ longer in his degree. A similar situation is found 
in the historical negotiations which we are considering, for Richard was 


* Deschamps’ La Fiction de P’ Aigle is a satire of the court of Charles VI. (Cf. Rickert, 
MP xvin, 4.) Machault used bird-allegory in the celebration of a love match in Le Dit de 
L’ Alerion. (Cf. Hoepfiner’s ed., Soc. de Anc. Textes Franc. 11, 239 ff.) Froissart’s Le Temple 
d’Amour is accorded a similar historical interpretation. (Ci. Brusendorff, The Chaucer 
Tradition, 158-62. 

*% Cf. Farnham, PMLA, xxxm, 492-518; also PM LA, xxxv, 247-323; as well as Univ. 
of Wis. Studies in Lang. and Lit., No. 2, 341 ff. 
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not without a rival. In 1377 Marie was still affianced to William of Ba- 
varia, their betrothal having been formerly agreed upon by Charles V 
and Duke Albert of Bavaria in March, 1375. William of Bavaria ac- 
cordingly had served Marie two years longer than his rival Richard by 
1377. This is exactly the situation in the Parlement of Foules. 


Or atte leste I love her as wel as ye; 
And lenger have served hir, in my degree. (PF. ll. 452-53.) 


For the third ‘‘tercel eagle’? however, I have not found a historical 
figure, though there may have been one. But we are not necessarily re- 
quired to find him; for Chaucer was following “The Contending Lovers’”’ 
type, in which we have a formula situation of three suitors and a maiden.*” 
The presentation of the suit of a third lover, at all events, would obvi- 
ously not have been uncomplimentary to Marie.** 

In accordance with this proposal, the historical figures are young 
Richard, presumptive heir to the throne of England, who represents the 
first tercel eagle; William of Bavaria, the second eagle, who has served 
longer in his degree; and Marie, daughter of Charles V, who is dis- 
tinguished as the ‘‘formel.” 

The poem alludes to the proposals for the marriage of Richard and 
Marie, and was intended as an anticipation of the union to be cele- 
brated after the ratification of the treaty at the conference of May, 1377. 
The poem may have been begun in 1376, and could easily have been 
written in the interval of time between Chaucer’s return to England in 
March and his second journey to France. 


To proceed with the later stages of the historical negotiations, the 
commissioners returned to France; and the conference was reopened; but 
toward the end of May, when the treaty was in the process of being 
ratified, the young princess Marie suddenly died.*® The negotiators were 
thus left in a quandary and their efforts to prolong the treaty on a differ- 
ent basis failed. These unexpected developments, together with the death 
of Edward III, on June 21, 1377, were the chief causes which led to the 


% Devillers, Cartulaire des Comtes de Hainaut v1, pt. 1, 393 ff. Cf. L. Lalanne, Euores de 
Brantome, vin, 53. 

87 Farnham, PMLA, xxxn, 492-518. 

38 Douglas has remarked that the suit of the latter two lovers was flattering whether they 
existed as historical figures or not. (MLN, Lx1u1, 382.) 

% A letter of Charles V, dated May 30, 1377, indicates that Marie died toward the end 
of this month. Cf. Delisle, Mandements et Actes Divers de Charles V No. 1377, p. 708 
(Coll. de Doc. inédits 1874). The statement of Froissart (Buchon, Les Chron. de Froissart, 
v1, 105) that the death of Marie occurred shortly after that of Edward III is therefore 
erroneous. 
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rupture not only of this conference but also of the Treaty of Bretigny.*° 

England, however, despite these reverses, continued the effort to 
effect a marriage alliance with France, thereby affording further evi- 
dence of the seriousness with which the earlier proposal had been urged. 
Early in 1378, another commission was sent to France, in which Chaucer 
was again represented.“ This commission was empowered to treat of 
marriage between King Richard II and the daughter of the King of 
France, in this case the Princess Isabel.” It is significant to observe in 
this connection that all three of Charles V’s surviving daughters be- 
came at different times the objects of marriage proposals from England. 

The English ambassadors were in Flanders from January 26 to May 
30, 1378, to treat of peace between the two kings and arrange the mar- 
riage. Edward de Berkely, in whose train Chaucer figured, shortly 
followed them thither.“ Although the negotiations were scheduled to 
open January 26, the commissioners were unable to arrange a meeting; 
because the Duke of Bourgogne, occupied in welcoming his uncle the 
Emperor Charles IV, declined to proceed with the treaty. All plans for 
persuading the French to continue the treaty were nullified by the death 
of Isabel, February 23, 1378.“ 

Although negotiations with the French concerning treaties and mar- 
riage alliances continued up until as late as 1380, historians have recog- 
nized only one of these conferences as productive of actual results after 
the settlements of the Treaty of Bretigny. This conference of 1377 was 
the one in which Chaucer figures, and which we have previously dis- 
cussed. When in 1378 the English sent their negotiators to Lombardy 
on a similar mission,® it was only after trying repeatedly to perfect an 
alliance with France. The papal schism, however, had the effect of 


40 Tes Mémoires de Du Guesclin p. 157. Cf. Clement-Simon, La Rupture du Traité de 
Bretigny p. 92. 

4t Cf. Skeat’s account of Rymer’s evidence. (Intro., Minor Poems, xxvii ff.) 

# Ward suggested Marie. (Chaucer, p. 77, in English Men of Letters.) Coulton distin- 
guishes the daughter as “‘one of poor little Marie’s sisters.’”” Marie, however, died before 
1378; Catherine was not born until February 4, 1378, end Isabel remained the only daugh- 
ter to receive a proposal in January, 1378. Cf. Anselme, Hist. généalogique 1, 110p. Delisle, 
Le Cab. des MSS. de la Bibl. Nat. 111, 337 ff. Delachenal, Chron. des reg. de Jean II et de 
Charles V, 11, pp. 258, 272, 282, and notes. 

8 Skeat, Iniro. Minor Poems xxvii ff. But cf. Kervyn de Lettenhove, Giuores de Froissart 
Tx, 582, and notes. 

“ Barante, Hist. des Ducs. de Bourg., 1, 70. Secousse, Hist. de Charles le Mauvais, 1, pt. 
m, 177. Anquetil, Hist. de France, v, 48 S. Luce, Chron. des Quatre Premiers Valois, p. 
265 f. (Soc. del’ Hist. de Fr. 1862.) 

“ There is no means of knowing what occurred at this meeting, but it obviously ended 
without producing results. Cf. Rymer, Foedera, Rec. ed., rv, 60. 
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severing Anglo-French relations, and the later negotiations for the hand 
of Anne of Bohemia were directly instigated by the intervention of Pope 
Urban, who wished to keep England from associating itself with the 
supporters of his rival, Pope Clement of Avignon; and it was not until 
1398 that Richard chose a French princess for his queen. 

In the foregoing discussion, in which it has been necessary to com- 
press important historical details, it should be clear that in this stage of 
the Hundred Years’ War England was primarily interested in forming a 
marriage alliance between its royal house and that of France; but that 
the 1377 conference was the most successful of the several negotiations 
for this purpose. 

We may now turn to questions which might arise as to the appro- 
priateness of this new proposal for the occasion of Chaucer’s poem. We 
may well agree that no more likely and distinguished occasion for its 
writing can be found. The outlook which Chaucer had during his stay 
in England, after returning from France, March 25, 1377, could not have 
been other than bright; and when we take into consideration that there 
are reasons to believe he was interested in the marriage alliance even 
earlier, the assumption that he wrote a courtly poem to celebrate these 
negotiations seems altogether reasonable. 

The indefinite conclusion of the poem, a battleground of much con- 
troversy, is thus presented as a true reflection of the historical facts. 
The marriage alliance was not to be formally concluded until after the 
final ratification of the treaty in May, 1377, as Chaucer certainly knew. 
The indefinite conclusion to the poem indicates there is no reference to a 
completed project; and Chaucer presented this situation as true to the 
historical case as the conventions he was employing would permit. In 
“The Contending Lovers,” to follow the similarity, the maiden is given 
freedom of choice, a circumstance which is justified both artistically 
and historically in Chaucer’s poem. The poet’s unerring artistic sense 
impels him to grant the maiden that freedom of choice which is char- 
acteristic of the manner of courtly love and the best social custom; and 
it is justified historically by the fact that the English were first to suggest 
the subject of the marriage alliance, the French being granted freedom 
to discuss the question at their will before giving a final decision. 

The formel’s request for a year in which to form her decision was recog- 
nized by Manly as a conventional device of Valentine-day poetry. This 
postponement of her final decision until the next meeting of the bird- 
parliament on the following Valentine day may be considered as an 
allusion to the fact that Chaucer was aware that another conference 
was yet to be held before the celebration of Richard and Marie’s 
nuptials. The formel merely postpones her final decision until the next 
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meeting of the birds, at which, in accordance with the historical theory 
her favorable answer would be expected. In asking for a respite the for- 
mel declares: 

I wol noght serven Venus ne Cupyde 

For sothe as yet, by no manere wey. 


When one considers that Marie was born February 26, 1371 and was 
accordingly in her seventh year“ when these negotiations were proceed- 
ing, the phrase ‘‘as yet’’ will be seen to be peculiarly appropriate to her 
case. Anne of Bohemia, on the other hand, was born in 1360 and was 
therefore twenty-one years of age at the time of her espousal to Richard. 
Obviously there would have been less reason for such a statement on her 
part. 

Dame Nature’s advice to the “formel,” her intuitional direction to 
the “formel”’ eagle to accept the royal “‘tercel’s’”’ proposal may be con- 
sidered in its actual historical light as embodying an expression of 
Chaucer’s own wish. From one point of view it is a symbol of the desire 
of all England that the unnatural, tedious, and wasting war might be 
forever ended by the union of the royal couple. Dame Nature, as a part 
of the convention, it is hardly necessary to add, is the eternal symbol of 
union between the sexes; and her advice is directed in allegory as in 
reality toward the consummation of this particular end. 

The appropriateness of the St. Valentine day device as an allusion to 
the historical scene must not be overlooked. Chaucer was first associated 
with the conference in February; and according to Froissart the time of 
this negotiation was almost exactly February 14, 1377.47 The conference, 
we know, continued throughout the spring, and the conventional back- 
ground of springtime in the poem finds close approximation to the his- 
torical facts of the case. 

As for Chaucer’s synopsis of Cicero’s Somnium Sciponis,*® which 
Moore rightly regarded as a veiled expression of desire for some form of 
reward or remuneration,*® no more satisfactory interpretation may be 
desired than the fact that Chaucer’s plea was answered when King 
Edward, on April 11, 1377, presented him with a gift of £20. This gift 
to Chaucer, it is to be noted, was made in addition to other payments 


According to the “Table des Nativités” as quoted by L. Delisle (Recherches sur la 
Librairie de Charles V, 1, 268-9), the year of Marie’s birth is 1370, but this is Old Style 
reckoning. In this paper I have given the dates uniformly according to the New Style. 
Anselme (Hist. genealogigue 1, 110 D) erroneously gives the date as “le 27 férrier.”” 

‘7 Froissart: “Environ le quareme.” In 1377 the first day in Lent was February 11, 
Buchon dates Froissart’s account as the middle of February. 

“ Cf. Parlement of Foules, \l. 109-102, 167-168. 

4° S. Moore, MLN xxv1, 11. 
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for his travelling expenses, and the poet’s veiled petition was probably a 
partial occasion for its being given. This appears more likely when we 
consider that no one of Chaucer’s associates seems to have been re- 
warded in like manner. 

This theory receives striking confirmation from the accepted interpre- 
tation of the astronomical allusion in ]. 117 of the poem. Early computa- 
tions included 1377 as one of the dates for the occurrence described in 
the following line: ‘‘As surely as I saw thee in the north-north-west.”’ 
Recent investigations confirm, in general, the results of earlier re- 
searches.®° Between 1372 and 1384, however, there were only three 
years when Venus could appear as an evening star to an observer in 
England in the direction of the northwest.*' these years being 1374, 
1377, and 1382. In 1377 Venus could be seen in this position only nezr 
the beginning of the evening star period. In March, 1377, Venus would 
be in the correct position but much fainter than in April or May, either 
of which two months is acceptable for the present interpretation of the 
poem.™ 

In accordance with this new theory the Parlement of Foules refers to 
the proposed marriage alliance of Richard and Marie. The poem was 
therefore written in 1377. 

HALDEEN BRADDY 

New York University 


50 Koch, Chronology, p. 37 £. Cf. Manly, Festschrift fiir M orsbach, p. 289 f. 

51 Venus is never visible technically NNW. The planet appears in several other years as 
evening star between 1372 and 1384, but would not be visible in the correct position in the 
northern hemisphere. 

% These computations were undertaken for me by Dr. Harlow Shapley and Miss Jennie 
Mohr, of the Harvard College Observatory. I wish to acknowledge also a like indebted- 
ness to Professor P. H. Graham, of New York University. 

Those skilled in mathematics may find it convenient ti consult “A stronomical Papers,” 

VI, pt. m1, pp. 271-382. (Washington, 1895). 
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THE ORIGINAL OF THE BALLAD “KINGE: ARTHURS 
DEATH” IN THE PERCY FOLIO MS. 


HE original text of the first part of the ballad “Kinge: Arthurs 

Death” as it appears in the Percy Folio Manuscript,'and as it ap- 
pears in Percy’s Reliques with the title “The Legend of King Arthur,’ 
is found with the title “THe Historre or THE/ conquests of the noble 
conquerour/ ARTHVR,” and with the running title “The Historie of 
King ArTuHvr,” in the following Elizabethan account of the Nine 
Worthies: 


(Within a figured border] A/ briefe discourse / of the most renowned/ actes and 
right valiant/ conquests of those puisant/ Princes, called the Nine/ worthies:/ 
WHEREIN IS DECLARED/ their seuerall proportions and disposi-/ tions, 
and what Armes euerie one gaue, as/ also in what time ech of them liued,/ and 
how at the length they en-/ ded their liues./ Compiled by RICHARD LLOYD/ 
Gentleman./ {Imprinted at London by R.Warde,/ dwelling at the signe of the 
Tal-/ bot néere vnto Holburne/ Conduit. 1584.3 


Percy recognized that the Folio Manuscript version should be divided 
into two parts, and for the second part he preserved the Folio Manu- 
script title of the whole as “King Arthur’s Death. A Fragment.’” In his 
bibliography of Middle English writings Professor John Edwin Wells 
recognizes the division and includes both of Percy’s titles.’ But now, for 
want of evidence of an older version than Lloyd’s, “The Legend of King 
Arthur’ need no longer be even doubtfully placed in the Middle English 
canon. 

In Lloyd’s verses, in the manner of the mystery plays, Arthur speaks 
autobiographically in thirty-two septenary couplets, twenty-five of 
which, and suggestions of another, appear in altered form in the Folio 
Manuscript in twenty-seven stanzas of resolved riming septenaries. In 
the Folio Manuscript version Lloyd’s ninth, eleventh, twelfth, twenty- 
fifth, twenty-ninth, thirtieth, and thirty-first couplets are omitted, and 


1 Bishop Percy’s Folio Manuscript, ed. Hales and Furnivall, 1867-68, 1 (1867), 498-501, 
507. 

3 Reliques of Ancient English Poetry, 1765, 11, No. v, pp. 37-41. 

* Bodleian Malone 649. (1), 4to, in part black letter, a supposedly unique copy, sigg. 
F-F’, The work is dedicated to Sir Thomas Bromley, Lord Chancellor from 1579 to 1587. 
The other Worthies included are Joshua, Hector, David, Alexander, Judas Maccabeus, 
julius Caesar, Charlemagne, and Guy of Warwick. 

* Reliques, 1765, 111, No. tv, pp. 28-36. 

5 A Manual of the Writings in Middle English (1050-1400), 1926, Nos. 22 and 30 under 
“ROMANCES,” pp. 38, 51. 
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the thirty-second is preserved at the end of the second part. Lloyd’s 
sixteenth couplet is placed before the thirteenth, and the seventeenth 
follows the fifteenth. 


Percy introduces “The Legend of King Arthur” with the following 
explanation: 


We have here a short summary of K. Arthur’s History as given by Jeff. of 
Monmouth and the old chronicles, with the addition of a few circumstances from 
the romance Morte Arthur [i.e., Malory].—The ancient chronicle of Ger. de 
Leew . . . seems to have been chiefly followed: upon the authority of which we 
have restored some of the names which were corrupted in the MS. and have 
transposed one stanza, which appeared to be misplaced. [viz. that beginning at 
v. 49. which in the MS. followed v. 36.]* Printed from the Editor’s ancient manu- 
script.” 

Percy’s acumen in transposing the stanza referred to is borne out by the 


original text,® and Percy makes one other correct transposition. The last 
couplet of Lloyd’s verses is as follows: 


I raigned two and twentie yéeres in honour and much fame, 
And thus by death am sodainlie depriued of the same. 


The Folio Manuscript version, which preserves the couplet at the end 
of the second part, changes the person from the first to the third: 


King Arthur liued King 22 yeere 
in honor and great fame, 

& thus by death suddenlye 
was depriued from the same.°® 


Percy shifts this stanza to its proper place at the end of the first part, 
and changes the person from the third to the first: 


Two and twenty yeere I ware the crowne 
In honor and great fame; 

And thus by death was suddenlye 
Deprived of the same.?° 


It is of further significance that with the addition of this stanza Percy 
considers ‘‘The Legend of King Arthur’’ complete. 


6 These brackets are Percy’s. 

7 Reliques, 1765, m1, 37. Gerard de Leeu’s reprint of Caxton’s Cronycles of Englond. 
Westminster, 1480, was published at Antwerp in 1493. See R. H. Fletcher, The Arthurian 
Material in the Chronicles ({Harvard] Studies and Notes in Philology and Literature,x), 1906. 
pp. 214 ff., 220, note 6. 

8 J.e., Lloyd’s sixteenth couplet is placed in its proper sequence. 

® Bishop Percy’s Folio Manuscript, 1, 507. 

10 Reliques, 1765, m1, 41. 
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Reminiscences of Lloyd’s thirty-first couplet are found in one stanza 
and in part of another in the second part of the Folio Manuscript version. 
Lloyd’s couplet is as follows: 


And afterwards was neuer séene, nor what became of mée 
Was neuer knowen vnto this day, for anie certaintée. 


The appropriate lines from the second part of the Folio Manuscript 
version follow: 
but to what place, he cold not tell, 
for neuer after hee did him see, 
but he see a barge from the land goe, 
& hearde Ladyes houle & cry certainlye; 


but whether the king was there or noe 
he knew not certainlye.™ 


A comparison of Lloyd’s first two couplets with their corresponding 
stanzas in the Folio Manuscript and in the Religues will give a general 
idea of the many changes in the text from Lloyd to Percy: 

Lloyd, 1584: 

OF Brutus blood in Brittaine borne I Arthur am by name: 
Through christendome & heathenes well knowne is my fame. 
In Iesus Christ I do beléeue, I am a Christian borne: 
The father, sonne, and holie ghost, one God, I do adorne. 


Folio Manuscript, ca. 1650: 
OFF Bruite his blood in Brittaine borne, 
King Arthur I am to name; 
through christendome & heathynesse 
well knowen is my worthy fame. 


In Iesus christ I doe beleeue, 
I am a christyan borne; 

the father, sone, & holy gost, 
one god, I doe adore.” 

Percy, 1765: 

OF Brutus’ blood, in Brittaine borne, 
King Arthur I am to name; 

Through Christendome, and Heathynesse 
Well knowne is my worthy fame. 


ita eR) Bab Pi LINE ~ SSromtnOaS 


In Jesus Christ I doe beleeve; 
I am a christyan bore; 

The Father, Sone, and Holy Gost 
One God, I doe adore. 


1 Bishop Percy’s Folio Manuscript, 1, 506-507, lines 232 ff. 
12 7, 498. 8 Reliques, m1, 37. 
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The condition of Lloyd’s verses in the Folio Manuscript, especially the 
corrupted proper names and the position of the sixteenth and thirty- 
second couplets, points definitely to folk transmission from the printed 
pages of 1584 to the manuscript in Humphrey Pitts’s sitting room. 
Faulty copying is involved as well, but the partial fusion of Lloyd’s 
verses with a different story of Arthur told from a different point of view 
is not the result of the nodding of a scribe. A comparison of the complete 
text of Lloyd’s couplets with the stanzas in the Folio Manuscript will 
show the great deterioration of the text within the comparatively short 
space of about sixty-five years. Lloyd’s text follows: 


F Brutus blood in Brittaine borne I Arthur am by name: 
Through christendome & heathenes well knowne is my fame. 
In Iesus Christ I do be!éeue, I am a Christian borne: 
The father, sonne, and holie ghost, one God, I do adorne. 

In the foure hundreth ninetie yéere ouer Britiaine I did raigne, 

After Christ my sauiours birth, what time I did maintaine 
The fellowship of the table round, so famous in those daies, 

Whereat a hundreth noble knights and fiftie sate alwaies: 
Who for their fame in martiall feats (as yet bookes do record) 

Amongst all kind of nations were feared through the world. 
In the castell of Tintagill King Vier me begate 

On Igrayne the beautifull, a Ladie of high estate. 
And when I was fiftéene yéeres old, then was I crowned King, 

All Brittaine béeing in vprore I did to quiet bring, 
And draue the Saxons from the realme, who did vsurpe the land, 

And conquered through manly mart all Scotland with my hand. 
The Orcades eke I ouercame, and Ilands all about, 

Which on the Ocean seas do lie, with manie nations stout: 
Ireland, Norway, and Denmarke, these countries wan [ all: 

Gutland, and Island also, and made their Kings my thrall. 
King Bladulfe, and King Collegrine, both two I slew in fight: 

And forst Cheldrike of Almayne King to take his death by flight: 
And he |.'ng of Orkeney I brought to déepe distresse, 

Wit: manie a valiant knight with him, which came me to suppresse. 
I conquered all Gallia, which now is called Fraunce, 

And slew the hardie Froll in field my honour to aduaunce. 
The ouglie Giant Dinabus so horrible to vew, 

Which in Saint Bernards mount did lie, through force of arms I slew. 
And Lucius the Emperour great of Rome, I brought to wracke, 

With thousands mo, whom feare of death had forst to turne their backe 
[Catchword: “Fiue”; sig.Fv:] 


4 The portion printed in italics is in roman type in the original; the balance is in black- 
letter. 
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Ny Fiue Kings of Painims I did kill amid that bloodie strife, 
Beside the Emperour himselfe, who also lost his life: 
i ; Whose carcase I did send to Rome, clad poorelie in a béere, 
rs And after I did passe Mount Ioy: the next approching yéere r 
e, I came to Rome, where I was met right as a conquerour, 
z By all the Senate solemnlie, and crowned Emperour. 
One winter there I made abode, then word to me was brought, Ww 
How Mordred had vsurpt the crowne, what treason he had wrought B 
At home in Brittaine with my Quéene, wherefore, I came with spéed Ww 
Bs To Brittaine backe with all my power, to quite that traiterous déed: C 
BS And as at Sandwich I did land, there Mordred me withstood, w 
: Yet landed I at length, but with effusion of much blood: d 
af For there my nephew Gawin died, béeing wounded on that sore, iz 
a Which Launcelot du lake in fight had giuen him before. - 
et Thence chased I Mordred away, he fled to London right: 
o From London to Winchester: thence, to Cornewal tooke his flight. 1 
4 And still I did pursue with spéed, till at the last we met, 
4 Where by accord the day of fight appointed was, and set Pp 
4d Betwene vs both, and at the time we encountred in the field 
* With manie a noble knight to trie it out, with speare and shield: tl 
“ Where we did fight so mortallie of life ech to depriue, le 
4 That of an hundreth thousand men scarce one was left on liue. a 
Hy There all the traitors men were slaine, not one escapt away, t] 
‘ There died all my valiant knights (alas the dolefull day:) ( 
There all the noble chiualrie of Brittaine tooke their end: 0 
Sée how vncertaine is their state, which do on fate depend. f 
There slew I Mordred with my hands, the causer of this strife, C 
And there my selfe receiud the wound which tooke away my life: 
But yet I went from thence aliue to be cured againe, 
To the vale of Awillion (as Chronicles write plaine.) 
And afterwards was neuer séene, nor what became of mée be 
aie Was neuer knowen vnto this day, for anie certaintée. 1 
. I raigned two and twentie yéeres in honour and much fame, 
/ And thus by death am sodainlie depriued of the same. t 
FINIS. 
Percy’s alterations we leave to the conscience of the future Bishop of 
Dromore, but at the same time we can express admiration for his sound 
judgment: he reconstructed from the chaos of the Folio Manuscript the 
exact continuity of a text which he never saw. 


CHARLES BowIE MILLICAN 
New York University 














LV 
A NEW TEXT OF AN OLD BALLAD 


HE present paper offers the text of a hitherto unknown manuscript 

version of the ballad, “King John and the Abbot of Canterbury,’’! 
which was discovered a number of years ago by Professor Carleton 
Brown in the library of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. MS. 255, in 
which the ballad is preserved, forms the second of the four volumes of 
Collectanea gathered by Brian Twyne, fellow of Corpus Christi College, 
who died in 1644. In the printed Catalogue of Manuscripts MS. 255 is 
described as “sec. xvi exeuntis et xvii.””? The date could hardly be given 
in more definite terms since the compiler has bound up in this volume 
separate articles and even single leaves from many MSS. 

Thus the leaf on which the text of the ballad is found, numbered fol. 
105 in MS. 255, still bears the numbers 416 and 417 representing the 
pagination of the volume to which it originally belonged. 

In dating material in MS. 255, therefore, one must consider separately 
the different articles. In the opinion of Mr. H. H. E. Craster of the Bod- 
leian Library the leaf containing the ballad was probably written as early 
as 1550-1570. The earliest text of this ballad hitherto known is that in 
the Percy Folio* and this MS., as Dr. Furnivall shows in his Forewords 
(pp. xii-xiii), is certainly later than 1642. The Corpus MS., therefore, 
offers us a text probably written at least three quarters of a century be- 
fore the Percy Folio. The erroneous description of the ballad in Coxe’s 
Catalogue. 


Art. 24. A Tale of Henry III and the Archbishop of Canterbury 


was evidently copied from the heading which stands in the manuscript 
itselfi—though in a different hand from the text of the ballad. 

Through a piece of extraordinary carelessness Henry III appears in the 
title instead of King John. One must suppose that the author of this 
blunder failed to note King John’s name in the second line but glanced 
instead at vv. 5-8: 


K. rycherd the fyrst was brother indead 
and henry the therd dyd hym succead 

This K. as the story sayth for certayntye 
was greeued wt the byshepe of canterburye. 


1 In Child’s English and Scottish Pop. Ballads, No. 45, “King John and the Bishop.” 

* Catalogus Codicum MSS. qui in collegiis aulisque Oxoniensibus hodie adservantur, Con- 
fecit Henricus O. Coxe . .. Oxonii. E Typographeo Academico, 1852, m, 105 and 107. 

3 Bishop Percy’s Folio MS., ed. Hales and Furnivall, 1, 508 ff. 
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Doubtless it is due to this error in the title, continued by Coxe in his 
Catalogue, that the existence of the earliest version of this well-known 
ballad (No. 45 in Child’s Collection) has so long escaped the notice of 
scholars. 

Fol. 105 of the Corpus MS. is written in double columns. On the recto 
stands the text of vv. 1-129 (with the omission of vv. 36-41, mentioned 
below) written by a single hand. On the verso another hand begins, com- 
pleting the text at the bottom of column 1. At the top of column 2, how- 
ever, the same scribe adds vv. 36-41—evidently having noted their 
omission on the preceding page. Turning back to the place where these 
six lines properly belonged, he drew a horizontal line nearly half way 
across the column and placed a prominent + at the end of the line to 
mark the spot. On column 2, immediately below these six lines, a third, 
and finer, hand has copied the Latin text of the apocryphal Life of Judas, 
verbally based upon the Legenda Aurea (ed. Gresse pp. 184-5) though 
with much abridgement. 

In presenting the text of this ballad I wish to acknowledge my obliga- 
tions to Mr. Robert A. Kissack, who, at the suggestion of Professor 
Brown, secured rotographs of the MS. and himself transcribed the text 
of the ballad, though circumstances prevented him from editing it for 
publication. I have collated the text independently from the rotographs, 
though there are very few cases in which my readings differ materially 
from his. 

In my transcription I have followed the manuscript in the matter of 
capitalization and punctuation, and have italicized letters which repre- 
sent the expansion of abbreviations, although there are very few of these. 
For the convenience of the reader, I have transferred to their proper 
position in the text, the six lines which the second scribe added in column 
2 of fol. 105” with a mark to indicate where they belonged. 

The cancellations following vv. 45 and 100 would suggest that the 
scribe instead of having a text of the ballad before him may have been 
writing from dictation or more probably from memory. After v. 45 the 
scribe mistakenly continued with what is properly v. 114; and after v. 
100 he wrote what is properly v. 33. But it will be observed that v. 45 is 
identical with v. 113 and v. 100 with v. 32, so that in both cases the 
mistake, which clearly is not a visual error, may be accounted for as a 
slip of memory. 

[fol. 105*] 


A Tale of Henr. y* 3. and y* Archbish. of Canterb. 


I read in a story I cam shew you anone 
Of a noble prince they called K. Jhon 
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Roberta D. Cornelius 


; was borne in England a princ of great myght 
for he put downe wroynge & held vp ryght 4 
f King rycherd y* fyrste was brother indead 


and henry the therd dyd hym succead 
This K. (as the story sayth for certayntye) 
was greeued with the byshipe of canterburye 8 
for his houskeepinge, & for his good cheare 
& sent post for him as you shall heare 
when the purseuant came to canterburye 
; he found the b. making full merye 12 
- the purseuant sayd sire god you saue 
y & to the byshipe a letter he gaue 
) conteaninge this tenoure without leasing 
that he wos accuseid vnto the King 16 
the byshipe red therein awhille 
1 4 & unto himself sumthing he dyd smille 
& sayd I perceaue without leasing 
that I ame accused vnto the King 20 
for my housekepinge & for my good cheare 
but I trust his grace, wyll do me no deare 
for to his grace I wysh it wear knowne 
I spend nothing but godes & mine owne 24 
' : Then to the purseuaunt dyd he saye 
before his grace I wyll keepe my day 
Take ye the purseuant make him good cheare 
f as Loynge as it pleaseth it him to tary heare 28 
- the b. when his day drew one 
. : with a hundreth mene to the court is gone 
r 4 when he came before the Kinges magestye 
he Kneeled low downe vpon his knee 32 
The Kynge sayd Byshope welcom to me 
thou shalt be tryed by questions thre 
of treason agayinst my magestye + 


za MES a ee 


e 

n | 

e {fol. 105¥ col. 2] 

% ’ [the b. sayd I wishe it were knowne 36 
s I spend nothinge but godes and myne ow[ne] 

€ the K. sayd yu dost answer stoutlye 

a Vnless yu canst soyle me questions thre 


18. sumthing] This appears to be the reading, although a dot clearly stands above the second 
letter. 

22. The line as first written read: but I trust his grace his grace. This was corrected by drawing 
lines through the second his grace and writing just below, wyll do me no deare. 

36. were] MS. wre. 

37. MS. defective at edge. 
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A New Text of an Old Ballad 


thy land & thy lyvinge shall Remayne vnto me 
& thy head shalbe taken from thy body.] 

the fyrst question is as I sit on my seate 

with a croune of gould vpon my head 

amoynge my nobylyty in ioy and mirth 

tell me within one penny what I am worth 

the second is withoutten doubt 

how sowne I may goe the woruld round aboute 
& thou shall shew me for most ceartayne 

how I may come to this same plac agayne 

the third question is before thou stinck 

thou shalt tell me what thing it is what I do thinck 
& fourty dayes of Lybertye 

to awnswere before my magestye 

The b. went not home streght forth 

but fyrst to cambridge and oxenforth 

of all the docters ue craued ayd 

thes questions had him soe much dismayd 

but none ther in the vnyuersytye 

was able to absolue thes questions thre 

then was he nether mery nor glad 

but homuard he went both pensive & sayd 
when he came home to his owne place 

a sorrowfull mane god wot he was 

his men cam fast about him than 

when he sawe he was so heuy a man 

fyrst came in the sheppard the matter to know 
for he was the bishopes brother in lawe 


[Col. 2] 


And to the B. fyrst he sayd 

what makes your lorshipe so much dismaid 

we maruell all to se you so sad 

that was wonte be among vs so mery and glad 
my Lord he sayd shew me your gref 

& I trust in god to find some relef 

the byshope sayd it wyl not preuayle 

to shew one vnlearned what I do ayle 


44 


48 


52 


5€ 


64 


68 


72 


41, 42. Between these lines a horizontal line has been drawn, and at the end is a con- 
spicuous + to mark the place where the six omitted lines belong. 
45. Following this line the scribe first wrote: that shall I doe withoute offence (cf. v. 114). 
Then discovering his mistake he erased the line. 
50. stinck] so here clearly (and confirmed by the rime). But at 0. 130 it is just as clearly stint. 
In the latter case, however, we are dealing with the second scribe. 
57. had] interlined above; the scribe first wrote mayd. 
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Roberta D. Cornelius 


my lord (quod he) you haue red it 76 
that a foule may teach a wysman wyt 

show me yore grife my lord yf you wyll 

yf I doe you no good I shall doe you no ill 

The byship sayd than without leasinge 80 
I ame accused vnto the Kinge 

for my houskeeping certaynlye 

& vniese I cane soyll him questions thre 

my head must be taken from my body 84 
what be tho questions the shepperd dyd saye 

the byship shewed him without deleay 

when he had shewd him the questions thre 

the shepperd laughed ful hartelye 88 
Lend me youre apparell and men with me 

& I wyll answer your questions thre 

the bishepe to him then dyd saye 

thou wylt thus cast vs both awaye 92 
nay sayd the sheppard take ye no care 

I trust by my menes better shall we fare 

well sayd the bishope goe take thy chance 

& I myself wyll fle into france 96 
The sheppard when his day drewe one 

with a hundred men to the court is gone 

when he came before the K[ing]es magestye 

he kneeled lowe doune vpon his kne 100 
the king unto hym fyrst did saye 

thou hast done well to keep thy daye 

nowe yf thou canst soyll my questions thre 

thy lyuinge shall remayn vnto the 104 
and all so thy head shall pardened be 

The sheppard sayd I wysh it were knowene 

I spend nothing but godes end my owne 

but yet my ledg yf it like your grac 108 
you must showe me what your first question was 

the fyrst question is as I sit on my seat 

with a crowne of gould vpon my head 


76. quod] MS. q’. 

80. The byship] Interlined above an erasure. 

85. tho] the last letter (which is not certain) is the work of a corrector. 

97. drewe] MS. drwe. 

100. Following this line the scribe first wrote‘ The King sayd byshope welcom to me (cf. v. 
33). This line has been cancelled. 

106. were] MS. we 

107. owne] the w interlined above to replace two letters not wholly clear. 

109. what youre] interlined above; scribe first wrote werefore. 

question] MS. quetion. 
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amoyng my nobylyty in ioy and mirthe 

tell me within on penny what I am worth 
that can I doe without any offenc 

I think yow are worth nine and xx pence 
for christ was sould for thirtye truly 

& I think him a penny better than ye 

the second is withouten doubt 

how sowne I maye goe the world round about 
end thou shall shewe me in wordes playne 
howe I may come to this same place agayne 
when the sonne doth ryse my ledg I saye 
You must keep him companye all the day 
and when he doth sett you must lykwyse 
follow his course vntyll he doe ryse 

soe shall you preue withouten doubt 

that you haue gone the world round about 
and lykwyse know for most certayne 

that you are come to this sam place agayne 


[fol. 105¥] 


The third question is before thou stint 

thou shalt tell me what thing it ys I do think 
that can I do I sweare by saynte mary 

you think I am b. of canterburye 

yet are you deceyved I swear by saynt John 
I am but his shepard he is busheppe at home 
If yt be trv sayd ye k. that yu telles me 
thou shalt be ye b. he shepard to the 

O my lyge he sayd wish me none ill 

I will never be b. but agaynst my will 

& to make me a b. it were a fond deed 

for I can neyther wryte nor Reede 

Well sayd ye k. thou needes not to feare 

I geve ye one humdreth poundes by yeare 
and pardon for thy brother & the 

the shepard thanked him low on his kne 

& hied him home into his contrye 

When he came home to his brothers place 

a verie gladd mam ye bysheope was 

and sayd brother Welcome home hertelye 








118. is] interlined above question erased. 

126. After preue the words for most certayne have been cancelled. 
130. The] altered from Thre. 

131. Thou written over some other word. 

142. K] MS. b. 
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how haue you spedd I pray you tell me 

I sped with ye K. as you shall heare 

he hath geven me one humdreth poundes by yeare 
& pardon here hath sent unto the 

and I thanked his grace full lowe on my kne 

and nowe I will neyther crouch nor creepe 

nor longer meane I to kepe your sheepe 

the bysheope sayd thou hast wonne my hart 
from this my house thou shalt not depart 

and fiftye poundes by yeare I geue to the 

& my cheifest gentleman shalt thu be 

not many shepardes in this contrye 

could thus have answerd these questions thre 

in many good workes theyr ‘yves they did passe 
& served god as theyr duty was 

I end besechinge god of his grace 

to grant hus in heaven a Resting place. 166 


Comparing the Corpus text (C) with that in the Percy Folio (P), one 
meets a surprising point of difference in the character given to King 
John. 


Cc P 
I read in a story I can shew y® anone Off an ancient story Ile tell you anon 
Of a noble prince they called K. Jhon of a notable prince yt was called K. John 
was borne in England a princ of great myght in England was borne wt* maine & w*® might 
for he put downe wroynge & held vp ryght hee did much wrong & mainteined litle right. 


This appears to present a case of wilful perversion of the text by either 
C or P. In line 2 “notable” in P looks like an alteration of ‘“‘noble’’ (C); 
it will be observed that ‘‘Noble” still stands in P (line 5) applied to King 
John. For P’s estimate of King John’s character it would be easy to find 
corroboration by medieval chroniclers and modern historians. But there 
was also authority for the contrary opinion expressed in C. Protestant 
controversialists in the sixteenth century represented King John as de- 
fending the rights of England against the Pope and his death as due to 
assassination. Thus in Bale’s play King John announces his program 
(vv. 18-21): 

I have worne the crowne and wrowght vyctoryouslye 

And now do purpose by practyse and by stodye 

To reforme the lawes and sett men in good order 

That trew justyce may be had in every border. 


154. and] some other word, of which traces are still visible, was first written at the begin- 


ning of this line. 
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Cf. also the Interpretour’s laudation of “noble Kynge Johan” (vv. 1106- 
1108) and the testimony of Veryte in the same play (vv. 2159 ff.). 

In close agreement with Bale also is the view of King John set forth 
in Thomas Deloney’s Lamentable Death of King John, etc.* Deloney like- 
wise refers to him as the ‘“‘noble King.” The statement concerning King 
John in the C-text of our ballad, then, seems to voice the sentiments of : 
the Protestant, or rather of the Puritan, party in the second half of the : 
sixteenth century. ; 

P supplies fuller details than C of the state which the Bishop keeps: 


the King sayd the bishopp kept a better house then hee ; 
a 100 men even, as I say, 

the Bishopp kept in his house euerye day, 
& 50 gold chaines, without any doubt, 

in veluett coates waited the Bishopp about. 


4 eon 


In both versions the king sends a messenger “‘post”’ to the bishop, but 
only in C are we told of the “‘pursevant’s” arrival in Canterbury, of his 
delivery to the bishop of the king’s letter, and of the bishop’s instruc- 
tions for his entertainment. In P the shepherd’s deception of the king 
is made the more credible by the remark (vv. 91-92) that the shepherd 
and his brother were so much alike that the king could not know them 
apart. Here the shepherd is the bishop’s half-brother, but in C he is only 
a brother-in-law. In C the bishop is allowed forty days in which to find 
answers to the three questions; in P, only twenty; in C, the shepherd 
gets one hundred pounds a year from the king and fifty from the bishop; 
in P he gets three hundred from the king and fifty from the bishop. 

The ending in Cis more logical and considerably more pleasing than 
in P. According to P the bishop’s heart is rejoiced at the news of the 
shepherd’s success and he offers him a handsome reward: 


brother, thy paines Ile quitt them cleare, 
for I will giue thee a patent to thee & to thine 
of 50"; a yeere land good & fine. 


Thereupon the shepherd replies defiantly: 


I will to thee noe longer croche nor creepe, 
Nor Ile serue thee noe more to keepe thy sheepe. 





This comes in strangely immediately after the bishop’s generous offer. 
In C, on the other hand, the shepherd’s statement that he will “‘ney- 
ther crouch nor creepe”’ precedes the bishop’s offer. Moreover, in C the 


4 Printed London 1607: reprinted by the Percy Society. For the references to Bale and 
to Deloney I am indebted to the kindness of Professor Carleton Brown. 
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bishop shows a finer spirit of appreciation for the service rendered by 
the shepherd: 


the bysheope sayd thou hast wonne my hart 
q from this my house thou shalt not depart 
' and fiftye poundes by yeare I geue to the 
: & my cheifest gentleman shalt thu be 


And it is pleasant to think of the bishop and the shepherd as living 
together in friendship and devoting themselves to good works. On the 
other hand, from P one is led to infer that the shepherd forscok the 
bishop as soon as he was assured of his financial independence. 
Finally, the Corpus MS. offers a text of the ballad which is metrically 
much smoother than that in the Percy Folio. 
RoBerTA D. CoRNELIUS 
Randolph-Macon Woman’s College 
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LVI 
THE MILTONIC SIMILE 


I 


HAT would an epic be without simile? Its tone and landscape 

would be too often austere and bleak but for these fleeting views 
of an earth we know, these apt reminders of things men have done, en- 
dured, or imagined. Homer would diminish by a thousand lines, Paradise 
Lost by some four hundred; and what lines! Without them how could we 
picture Satan, his infernal host, his punishment, his revenge, or the 
actors in Paradise? The present study is an attempt to consider what 
Milton does with simile, some of the problems he solves with it, what 
individual mastery of technique he exhibits in comparison with his epic 
predecessors. Specifically it can be shown that 


_¥. Milton’s similes are reducible to logical patterns, which exceed in 
variety those of any ancient poet; 

2. A typically complex Miltonic simile directs each detail to some 
application in the fable; i.e. homologation rather than heterogeneity 
between terms is the rule; 

3. As grammarian, Milton firmly locks simile in context, shunning the 
pitfalls of bravura by 

a. restraining individual similes from running beyond a certain 

length; 

b. refusing, however apt it may be, to emphasize simile by letting 
it fall at the end of a period or subdivision; 

[the effect of (a) being Vergilian; the practise of (b) indicating a 
marked contrast with the exhibitionary technique of post-Vergilian 
Latin epic]; 

4. Milton is the first epic poet to add to simile the function of pro- 
lepsis; 

5. Milton uses animal similes very frugally, and only when he can 
surpass those of previous epic in suggestive homologation; 

6. Milton’s simile-groups have no rivals in previous epic with respect 
to 

a. the number of groups in which constituents are arranged cli- 

mactically; 

b. felicitous baroque irregularity in distribution of groups; 

7. Milton is Homeric in his general subordination of metaphor to 
simile. 
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I shall confine the present article to the first, second, and fourth of 
these propositions.! 


At the outset it would be well to keep in mind the functions of simile. 


I. Illustration. The poet would have us see or image clearly a process 
(by analogy: PL 1, 708-709; v, 439-443; vir, 292); a living being (11, 
543-551; v, 285, especially furnishing outline, perspective, and propor-, 
tion to the supernatural: 1, 768-775; 11, 533-538; 1, 636-642; 1, 708- 
711); a thing or place (1, 717-722; vit, 358); an action (1, 332-334; Iv, 
814-818; stages in an action by simile-clusters: 1, 302-355; x, 289-311) .? 

Again, simile may define an abstract idea by presenting an analogous 
concrete thing or experience (Iv, 17; vu, 57; vu, 126-128; vim1, 606; x1, 
312-313). When such an analogy illustrates a general statement, it 
grows naturally into parable (e.g. Matthew 13), a use of simile very rare 
in Milton, whose apodoses are almost without exception concrete and 
particular (but see viz, 126-130; vim, 606; x1, 535-537; PR, tv, 330). 

Again, simile may help to clarify the relations between two characters 
(1x, 670-676), often adjusting image to fable so as to reinforce the poet’s 
sympathetic or unsympathetic attitude (Iv, 168-171; v1, 856-857; PR 
Iv, 15-17). 

Again, in a given situation the poet would direct and focus our emo- 
tions (1) through logical digression (1, 781-788; 1v, 980-985), or (2) by 
exhibiting analogous physical phenomena apt to suggest and arouse emo- 
tions like those in the fable (11, 488-495; rv, 159-165). 

II. Aggrandizement. Simile may ennoble the subject by lifting it to 
sublimity or magnificence, this often in addition to its illustrative func- 
tion. We may describe the difference between these two functions thus: 
where the poet seeks clearness above all, he is likely to content himself 
with homely images, but where he would ennoble, the homely may give 
place to the unusual, the more familiar to the less familiar part of his 
reader’s experience or knowledge.’ With such a fable as Milton’s the 


1T have dealt with the third proposition in an article, “Grammatical Nexus of the 
Miltonic Simile,” in JEGP, July, 1931. For proposition six see my article “Compounding 
and Distribution of Similes in Paradise Lost” in MP, February, 1931. Proposition five is 
the theme of an article to appear in a future issue of PMLA. 

2 PL rv, 159-165+ 168-171 is extraordinary in that the poet tries to communicate odor. 

* Cf. Longinus, §xxxtr: “[These examples] show how grand in their nature tropical ex- 
pressions are, and how metaphors produce sublimity, and that impassioned and descriptive 
passages admit them most readily.” 

Quintilian gives the special name example to a comparison drawn from history, myth, or 
recondite knowledge, when the orator’s purpose is to prove a point. In Jnst. v, xi, §6 he 
defines example as “the adducing of some historical fact, or supposed fact, intended to 
convince the hearer of that which we desire to impress upon him.” It is “the most effica- 
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function of aggrandizement is perhaps the most important of all: hence 
his frequent use of classic myth and of encyclopedic reference to scientific 
research, geography, history, the Bible, and to belles lettres. Such refer- 
ence presented a special opportunity to leave worn images and to search 
for novelty.‘ Everything, therefore, of Milton’s experience and learning 
had a chance to go into his verse by way of simile, either to illustrate or 
to ennoble, or to do both. 

III. Relief. In the midst of a scene of strife, pain, or crisis the poet 
may use for illustration an image that carries suggestions of tranquillity 
(1, 302-304; 11, 636-642; rv, 980-985; rx, 445-454). It follows that relief- 
similes might well be employed to suspend a narrative. This function, 
characteristically Homeric, Milton exhibits sparingly.® 

IV. Prolepsis. As a definite narrative device, this function of antici- 
pating event in the fable by means of simile seems to be distinctive with 
Milton, though it may occur sporadically in the classics (I know of 
only Iliad xvi, 752-753; xxu, 410-411; Apollonius Rhodius, Argo. 111, 
656-663; tv, 460-461; rv, 1062-1065; Aineid v1, 310-312). In each in- 
stance of its occurrence in Milton it is subtle enough to deserve separate 
analysis and comment. (See below for discussion of PL 1, 201-209; 1, 
338-343; 1, 767-775; 11, 662-666; m1, 543-551; 1v, 268-272; 1v, 499-501; 
Iv, 714-719; rx, 522; rx, 634-642; x, 306-311; x11, 629-632). 

In recapitulation, we may say that Milton employs simile to explain 
or to emotionalize or to ennoble or to relieve or to anticipate, or to fulfil 
two or even several of these functions at once. 

V. Yet implied under every function is this one in addition: a simile 
worthy of an artist is meant to please. When, as sometimes happens in 
Homer (e.g. Od. xx, 66-82) but never in Milton, this is almost the sole 
function, it may fairly be called decorative. Many similes in William 





cious of all descriptions of proof.” Cicero (de Inv. 1, xxx, 49) also discriminates between 
simile and example. But in non-argumentative discourse, where comparisons are not intro- 
duced primarily to prove points, “examples” are in the same category with similes as to 
function. 

4 Cf. Vida (Art of Poetry, Book m1, 265-266, Pitt’s tr., ed. Cook, Boston, 1892, p. 135): 

Some things your own invention must explore, 
Some virgin images untouched before. 

Attainment of novelty in choice of image may endow with some interest epic opuscuies 
otherwise beneath contempt. Thus Sir Richard Blackmore introduces fireworks in civic 
display (Prince Arthur, 1695, p. 72), icebergs calving in the Arctic continent (ibid., p. 136), 
fire by night among houses in crowded London (ibid., p. 198), a waterspout in the tropics 
(King Arthur, 1697, p. 303), an East Indian running amok (ibid., p. 327). 

5 J. W. Mackail (“On the Homeric Simile” in Lectures, p. 67 f.) calls it an invention of 
the first importance. For illustrations in the Iliad cf. v, 499-502; x11, 433-435; xu, 492- 
493; xu, 588-590; xm, 703-707; xv, 410-412; xvm, 4-5; xx1, 257-262. 
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Browne are of this type, vignettes of rural life inserted more for the sake 
of their intrinsic charm than for their application to the story. Silver- 
Latin epic developed this decorative function into ecphrasis which was 
often used to conclude a division or subdivision in the fable. Such rhe- 
torical emphasis Milton ignores or barely acknowledges. When he intro- 
duces a rural scene into simile, it is either for relief or for emotional ac- 
cent. It is never purely decorative. 

As we shall see, Milton’s similes are organically related to a degree be- 
yond those of his epic predecessors. And this quality in them is even 
more important than range or variety of choice if we would account for 
the sense of exquisite finish that they communicate in addition to any 
illustrative or other function that they serve. Exquisite finish is an 
Alexandrian trait. But whereas Apollonius Rhodius depends for his 
most brilliant effects on mere delicacy of choice of image (e.g. especially 
Argo. 111, 756-759; 111, 1020-1021; rv, 167-170; rv, 1062-1065), Milton 
depends on organic homologation (cf. e.g. PL 1, 612-615; 1, 708-709; 
11, 285-290; 111, 431-439; m1, 543-551; x, 306-311). 


II. 


According to their degree of simplicity or elaborateness similes fall 
into certain patterns, each reducible to a convenient formula. 
Let A =the thing compared; 
S= the simile; 
r=the point of relationship or resemblance between these two 
terms, logically expressible as an abstract noun; 
S+S'+S'’+etc.=two or more similes grouped together with a 
single A ; 
a, a’, a’’, etc.; s, s’, s’’, etc.=details of A and of S respectively, 
explicit in the poet’s amplification; 
(a), (a’), etc. = details inferable from the immediate or the general 
context; 


? = absence of.a homologous detail; 
A—-S = A is like S in respect tor; 
r 


A SorA S = A surpasses, or A is surpassed by S in respect 
ie amma 


tor; 


o=a simile in which A and S are homogeneous (read: “Homo- 
geneous S”’); 

2=a simile in which A and S are heterogeneous (read: ‘‘Hetero- 
geneous S”’) ; 
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o'=aa of pattern 1;0?=a<a of pattern 2; etc.; 
y'=a = of pattern 1; =*=a = of pattern 2; etc. 


Remark. Though the symbols are given in this convenient place for ready reference, 
those involving generic relationship of terms are not made use of until a following section. 


Employing these symbols, we may then indicate the general molds 
in which Milton, or any other poet, casts his similes. 


1. Simple Pattern 
A or A S or A S 
lode <6 dees « 


(variant) (variant) 











2. Complex Pattern with Perfect Homology 





























A : S 
r 
| é 
a s 2 
fe Soe | 
etc. 
3. Complex Pattern with Logical Digression A 
A——S : 
| 
if 
| ; 
a s 
if pe 
? , = 





4. Complex Pattern with Four Terms in a Ratio 
Al>S'! == A*>>S? or, if ASS', A‘S>S'= S' S? 
T Seo 


r r 


or (variant) ASS! At—> $2 
+ 





1. StmpLE PATTERN 


Though it may be possible, as Aristotle suggested,® to resolve every 
metaphor or simile into four ultimate terms that are analogically related, 
still, in a simple simile the poet presents but two terms, sure that all the 
salient points of resemblance will be instantly recognized. For example, 
the gates of hell “cast forth redounding smoke and ruddy flame” “like 
a furnace mouth” (PL 11, 888). 4 


® Poetics, ch. 21. : 
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Hell-gates—_——_F urnace-mouth 


outpouring of smoke 
and flame 


Simple pattern occurs in Paradise Lost’ at 


1, 62; 197-200; 343; 354; 428; 537; 551-55; 591; 675-678; 692-699; 711; 713-715; 
730; 745; 779; 780-781. 
m1, 2; 3-4; 302; 308; 309; 476-477; 530; 569; 592-594; 595; 613-614; 627-628; 
659-661; 669; 670; 671(2); 673; 885-887; 888; 924-927; 930; 1013; 1017-1018; 
1019-1020; 1045. 
111, 10; 17; 38-40; 61; 269; 288; 363; 367; 379; 445; 529-537; 539; 568-570; 572; 
588-590; 594-598; 616-617. 
Iv, 17; 151-152(2); 193; 272-275(2); 304; 456; 459; 702-703; 705-708; 784; 798; 
806; 987(2); 1010. 
v, 16; 124; 281; 285; 310-311; 378; 381; 381-382; 546-548; 649; 745; 746-747; 
872. 
vi, 8; 73-76; 78; 195-198; 349; 573; 574-575; 593; 615; 642; 745; 829-830(2); 
832; 856-857. 
vit, 57; 177(2); 212; 214; 292; 295-297; 324; 329-331; 414; 415; 457-458; 465; 
467; 473; 480; 578-581; 580. 
vit, 4; 36; 67-69; 142; 146; 253; 511; 559; 626. 
1x, 14-19; 107-108; 121-122; 180; 386-387; 388-390; 393-395; 395-396; 439- 
443(3); 505-510(4); 511-512; 573; 581; 581-583; 793; 1008; 1054; 1088; 1111. 
X, 184; 215; 216; 218; 295; 296; 298-299; 449; 526-527; 527-528; 529-531; 559- 
560; 561-562; 642; 688; 778; 832; 945. 
x1, 8; 27-30; 53; 129; 213-215; 247; 724-725; 743; 846; 880; 881-883. 
xur, 1-2; 7; 59; 197; 255; 373; 423; 434; 634; 635. 

Some apparently simple similes included in the list are on the fringe 


of the complex; the logical structure of others shows interesting diverg- 


ence from the norm. 
In PL nu, 673 we find the simile half-masked. What seemed Death’s 
head bore upon it “the likeness of a kingly crown.”’ 


Death- 





King 
wearing of a 
crown 


7 All citations or quotations follow Wright’s text, Poetical Works, Cambridge, 1903. 

I omit from the list of simple similes the following words: 1, 21: dove-like; 1, 435: bestial; 
01, 69: Tartarean; 11, 306: Atlantean; 11, 539: Typhoean; 11, 611: Gorgonian (also at x, 297); 
11, 655: Cerberean; 11, 927: sail-broad; rv, 289: God-like; rv, 301: hyacinthine; rv, 348: 
Gordian; v1, 100: sun-bright; x, 444: Plutonian; x, 450: star-bright; xu, 434: death-like 
(?); x11, 629: meteorous; also statements of perfect equivalence (quasisimiles: A =) like 
those at 1, 347; 1, 564-565; 11, 384-387; m1, 345-347; 111, 623; v, 598-599; v, 757-758; vim, 
300-302; vir, 462; x1, 852; xm, 467. 
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In certain cases r is expanded (r’, r’’, etc.) without the further intro- 
duction of differentiating details in S. At PL 11, 928-931: . 
A rider of a chariot of cloud 





Satan, borne on wings through 
surging smoke 


range of flight 
(cf. “many a league”’) 


(ease of ascent) 


audacity 
At PL 1, 692-699: 


Structure of a or Pyramids 


strength 


art 


time-interval to build 


| 
comparative facility in the constructing 
Further examples are 1, 551-557; 1, 675-678; 1, 713-715; 11, 924-927; 
vu, 329-331. 
Two variants of Pattern I are notable: (1) with inverted terms, and 


(2) negative. 
(1) e.g. PL 11, 659-661( normal A S is inverted to S A); 
amen 


i ah Te AAI tS 


(2) e.g. PL 1, 428 (A—7—n0t-S) : : 





; absence of any : 
need to rely on bones 














‘2. CoMPLEX PATTERN WITH PERFECT HOMOLOGY 


te In a complex simile the poet is not satisfied with a plain statement of 
likeness, but amplifies S with details s, s’, s’’, etc. Naturally, the further 
he amplifies, the more careful he must have been in his original choice of 
comparison, for the reason that every explicit detail in S may be capable 
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of challenging correspondence with some detail in A. This is indeed the 
case from the point of view of logic; rhetorically the situation s+s’+s"’, 
etc. may be different. For suppose that A and S share a number of appo- 
site points of correspondence, but at the same time to S are given points 
of detail that cannot possibly be homologized. Suppose that with all 
these points of detail S presents a picture interesting in itself, or likely 
to relieve a scene of passion by momentary glimpses into a contrasting 
life of peace, or likely to suspend the story ever so little just where sus- 
pense is most needed; the poet does well then to escape the exactions of 
homology. Logic can yield to art; in such a digression good taste will 
admit irrelevant detail. 

Pattern 2 is that form of complex simile in which S reveals no such 
unhomologated digression of detail in A, but finds for every s an a. This 
is the prevailing type of complex simile in Milton. The fact that in 
Paradise Lost it occurs five times as often as the digressive type demon- 
strates once more in a new way that Milton the logician is always watch- 
ing beside the inspired poet, curbing the temptation to indulge in decora- 
tive details, teaching economy and precision in word and imagery, saving 
him even from that affectation of Homeric naivety which an Alexandrian 
poet like Apollonius failed sometimes to avoid. 

The second pattern occurs in Paradise Lost at 


1, 200-208; 230-237; 302-304; 304-306; 306-311; 332-334; 338-343; 351-355; 
594-596; 596-599; 612-615; 708-709; 717-722; 763-766; 768-775. 

11, 285-290; 488-495; 533-538; 542-546; 662-666; 708-711; 714-718; 903-906; 
922-924; 1043-1044. 

rt, 431-439; 543-551; 598-612. 

Iv, 159-165; 168-171; 183-187; 188-191; 280-284; 307; 499-501; 556-560; 814- 
818; 858-859. 

Vv, 261-263; 264-266; 354-357; 439-443; 620-627; 708-709. 

v1, 310-315. 

vit, 17-20; 66-68; 126-130; 358; 364-365. 

vitt, 60-63; 212-216; 606. 

Ix, 513-515; 522; 634-642; 670-676; 842; 1059-1062; 1115-1118. 

X, 273-278; 289-293; 306-311; 431-436; 740; 1073-1078. 

x1, 10-14; 242-244; 381-384; 535-537; 760-761; 843. 

x11, 193-194; 629-632. 


A casual reader of these passages may doubt the value, and much more 
the indispensability of my scheme of logical analysis, even though my 
end be to discern otherwise hardly discernible subtleties that accompany 
Milton’s choice of imagery. But Milton did not address casual readers. 
He sought response only from those whose ideal of the poetic art allows 


8 J. C. Scaliger (Poetics, 2nd ed. 1581, m1, ch. 51) recognizes logical digression under the 
term epiplonema (p. 325), citing Aeneid 1, 498-502 as the typical illustration. 
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to analytic reason, if not dictatorship, at least a steady, controlling in- 
terest in the construction even of detail. Similes at first sight very digres- 
sive prove under analysis to be beautifully symmetrical in A S cor- 
respondence part with part. Some which at first glance are homologous 
in but one point may under examination—under something like the 
scrutiny of the poet when he chose them—grow into a surprising array 
of correspondences. 

Sometimes, indeed, more than the immediate context is needed to 
show their full complexity. Inasmuch as Milton composed with all parts 
of his completed poem in view, one need not be surprised at similes 
which are fully interpretable only through a knowledge of the completed 
fable. We learn, as Milton intended we should learn, to expect homo- 
logues; and when he inserts an anticipatory homologue in a complex 
simile, as he does a fair number of times, the phenomenon is to be deemed 
as neither oversight nor incongruity nor inspired accident, but a well- 
considered part of his narrative technique. 


Examples of Pattern 2 present complexity in different degrees. In 
some instances S is amplified merely with s.° E.g. in PL 1v, 858-859: 


Steed 








Satan 
| 
pride 
hauteur 
recalcitrance 


Check by rein and curb-bit 





Arrest by I. and Z. 
In PL vi, 359-365: 





Light Water 


fluid, 
liquid 
properties 


| 
Planets————Urn-bearers" 


® The result is the construction of four terms like those used by Aristotle to illustrate 
metaphor in general (Poetics, ch. 21). Aristotle would symbolize thus: a:A =s:S. Hence if 
S should have more than one homologous detail, e.g. s’, s”’, etc., there must be set down a 
new equation for every additional s, thus: 
a’:A=s’:S, 
a”:A=s"':S, 


Fountain (set in palace)!® 





Sun: 


etc. 





pr Sols ESI SECT Cie 
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In PL vu, 606: 
Concordant relations between Concordant relations between 
man and woman sound and sound 
grateful 
harmony 


| 
A. and E’s. marriage > Sweet music 





Sense of sight Sense of hearing’? 


But it is the longer similes that especially repay analysis. E.g. PL 
m1, 706-711: 





Satan Comet 


MIRON PR Be Nc as 


| 
fiery 
radiance 


enormousness 


ominousness of impending calamity 


Ne arse 





“The infernal serpent” is the poet’s “Ophiuchus” means “holder of ser- 


characterization of Satan at the very pent”’; therefore a comet, assimilated 
beginning of the poem. to Satan, most appropriately fires the 
3 length of Ophiuchus. 





Always associated with the North- “arctic sky.”"—To make his homo- 
ern quarter of Heaven logue Milton puts Ophicuchus in the 
: North, but only with considerable 
astronomical freedom. 





I employ what I think to be a simpler and more comprehensive scheme of analysis, for it 
neatly includes ¢ in the prominent position it should occupy in any graphic representation. 
10 This seems to be the implied relation between the simile proper and the previous 
metaphor. 
11 This simile falls so beautifully into Aristotle’s method of analysis that it may be thus 
represented: 





Sun: Planets = Fountain: Urn-bearers 
. 4, 
me Fos 

supplying 


of 
necessary liquid, 


with the appropriate inclusion of r added diagrammatically to Aristotle’s ratio-scheme. 
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In PL wv, 556-560: 


Uriel Meteor 





| 
speed 


Brings timely warning to mariner 





Brings timely warning to Gabriel in 
the interest of mankind 


against perils of Satan’s entrance———against perils of storm 
(cf. rx, 433: “storm so nigh’’; rx, 
1122: “high winds worse within’’; x, 
718: “in a troubled sea of passion 
tossed’’) 








“through the even’ (also cf. 539- “in autumn’’—apposite not only in 

543; 598-609) correspondence with “even,” but in 
acc. with astronomical fact; i.e. the 
great meteoric showers happen in 
November. 


In PL rv, 814-818: 





Satan Heap of powder 


explosiveness 





Touch of Ithuriel’s spear Spark 


“sudden blaze diffused” 





“started up in his own shape,” i.e. 
into the flaming substance of his 
spiritual being 
perilous 
instability 


Absence of chemical equilibrium 





Absence of moral equilibrium: 


2 Adapted to Aristotle’s ratio-scheme: 

Marriage : Eye > Music ; Ear 

& 
s./ 

ys 
o/s 
[o} C 
a\| /s 

> 
“ § 


grateful 
charm 
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In PL vi, 66-68: 


Adam 





Thirsty man 


avidity 


Knowledge———Water 


| 
| 


Eloquent flow of Raphael’s discourse———“‘liquid murmur” of stream 





Hearing and learning Drinking 





Gazes upon speaker- “eyes the current stream” 


To show the full complexity and artfully correspondent details in 


Pattern 2 I should have to set down a picture of every simile. But exi- 
gencies of space permit only a few more examples. In PL 1, 705-709: 





“A various mould” Organ 


mode of 
operation 


Molten ore————Air 





Underground nooks- Pipes 


Sound-board 





Boiling cells 





Founders (bellows-blowers and musician) 
| 

result of 

operation 


| 


Fabric huge——— Music: “symphonies and voices sweet” 


PL x1, 535-537 contains a whole allegory compressed into three lines: 
Man 
| 


capacity to 
mature 


| 


Fruit 








Living worthily Developing normally 





Old Age State of ripeness 


Natural end of life- 





Quietly being gathered up by Earth, 
or dropping into Earth’s lap 









Bt. 
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Violent end of life————Being harshly plucked from stem 


Harvester with three possible func- 
tions: holding apron, gathering up 
fruit from ground, or plucking it from 
stem 





Earth, man’s mother 


(Owner of orchard, or overseer of 
estate, or ultimate consumer) 


Death (half-personified) 





In PL 1m, 431-439: 
Vulture 





Satan: 
| 
lust for prey 
Hell and Chaos————Wilds of Imaus and of Tartars 


“flesh of lambs or yearling kids” 





New-created man 


objective 


Paradise———“‘the springs of Ganges etc.” 





Bare convex continent bounding on “the barren plains of Sericana”’ 


Chaos 





Homology suggested by “Chineses 
drive with sails and wind their cany 
waggons light.” 


“On this windy sea of land” 


In PL 1, 304-313 what at first looks like digression is seen to be a new 
simile: 


(1) Satan’s legions———Sedge 
| 
incalculable 
numbers 
| 
scattered 
distribution 
| 
helplessness 
afloat 








Ce SAA 
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| 
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“floods and whirlwinds of tempestu “fierce winds” of Red Sea (Perhaps 

ous fire’”’ (77) to Milton “Red” suggested a homo- 
logue in the hue of the fiery deluge; cf. 
1, 174: “red right hand.” 





The heavenly host that scourged the—-——“‘Orion armed” (Vergil calls Orion 
rebel angels not only saevus—Afn. vu, 719, and 
nimbosus—Zin. 1, 535, but armatus 
auro—Zin. u1, 535; so that the an- 
cient conception of Orion united 
dread power of the elements with all 
the feelings of sublimity and beauty 
which the wondrous sword and belt 
of mighty stars compel in the modern 
mind). 


(2) Satan 





Busiris (Thus also patristic writers; 
e.g. Rupert., Migne cixx, col. 73: 
“Diabolus significatur per regem 
Egyptiae.” Also ibid. cixvu, col. 
569 and S. Bruno Carthusian., Migne 
cit, col. 1349). 








Satan’s legions Memphian chivalry 


helpless defeat and 
confusion under the hand of God 
| 
Fiery deluge———“‘waves” 





Faithful and victorious legions of “The sojourners of Goshen” 


Heaven 


“the safe shore” 





(cf. v1, 865: “verge of heaven” and 
vu, 245: “coasts of light’’) 


Remark. A. L. Keith (Simile and Metaphor in Greek Poetry, Menasha, 
Wis., 1914, p. 13) notices that in the Jliad there is sometimes a rapid 
grafting of image on to image (e.g. 1v, 275-280; v1, 506-513; xx, 490- 
494). But Homer has no such compactly elaborate and relentlessly ap- 
plicable pair of interfibrillated similes as this of Milton’s. 
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In PL iv, 168-171: 
A——not—S 


not—r 


a——nol—s 


| 
a’——-not—s‘ 








a” —not—s" 
' 
' 
' 
! 
A S 
r’ 
a aun sf! 
Satan NoT-Asmodeus 





NOT-victim of 
odor of “fishy fume”’ 





(Spicy fragrances of Eden) not-“‘fishy fume” 





| 
(Fragrance of Garden helps to attract: “ff.” drove Asmodeus away from his 
Satan towards Eve) innamorata 


Asmodeus is driven by “f.f.”’ into 
bonds of captivity 





(Satan enters gladly into the freedom 
of all the fragrances of the Garden) 





Satan Asmodeus 


| 
purpose of 
sojourning with mankind 


| 
to destroy A. and E’s. connubial to destroy the marriage of Tobias and 
bliss Sara 


Especially artful examples of the second pattern are those in which 
an s finds its a only through reference to later incident in the fable: s 
in such a case can then rightly be called anticipatory. If we met with 
such anticipation twice or thrice in Paradise Lost, it might be only an 
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accident, an unintentional happy stroke, like each of the random ex- 
amples to be found in Homer, Apollonius, and Vergil; but in Milton we 
find it not only several times in Pattern 2 but several times in Pattern 3. 
Milton, I cannot doubt, was aware of what he was doing. ‘Long choosing 
and beginning late,” he held his work in hand as a completed whole even 
while he constructed such details as similes. And since the very thing that 
distinguishes him from Homer in the technique of simile-construction 
is a solicitude for exact homologation, I am surprised that there is not 
even more prolepsis. 

The nature of his fable, too, would tempt him into this sort of tech- 
nique. For what opportunities does he have for surprise, climax, novelty, 
suspense? Certainly little in the invention of his scenes, which were part 
of the race-consciousness of his age. So that to a certain extent he has to 
depend on his skill in unfolding what is already known, in revaluing 
events, redistributing critical moments, laying the train for new in- 
evitabilities.“ 


In PL x, 306-311 Sin and Death construct a causey across Chaos to 
reach the world and enslave mankind. They are compared to Xerxes. 


So, if great things to small may be compared, 

Xerxes, the liberty of Greece to yoke, 

From Susa, his Memnonian palace high, 

Came to the sea, and, over Hellespont 

Bridging his way, Europe with Asia join’d, 

And scourged with many a stroke the indignant waves. 


But who does not recall the subsequent history of that Persian expedi- 
tion? The same, for all their present ostentation of prowess, is to be the 
history of Sin and Death. There will come a harrowing of hell; Paradise 
will be regained. 


13 A passage in Vida (Art of Poeiry, Book u, 111-112; 124-125, Pitt’s tr., Cook’s ed., 
p. 84-75) harmonizes Milton’s use of anticipatory homologation with orthodox Renais- 
sance theory of narrative technique. 


Racked with uncertain hints, in every sense 
We feel the lengthened anguish of suspense. 
Nor lead the reader in the dark along 

To the last goal that terminates the song; 


Sometimes the event must glance upon the sight, 
Nor glare in day, nor wholly sink in night. 


Not only, as in his similes, does Milton covertly anticipate event, but overtly, as in two 
passages that presage Eve’s fall—1v, 714-719 and rx, 404-411. 
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In PL 1, 200-208: 
Satan Leviathan 


enormousness 


Chief of all that welter in that sea of ‘“thugest that swim the ocean stream” 
hell-flame 


beastliness 
(cf. 1, 34; 56; etc.) 
| 
A quasi-serpentine hide must be im- “scaly rind” 
agined on S’s. body? 


deadly 
untrustworthiness 


(ANTICIPATION) Deceived fellow Deceives pilot into taking it for a ref 
fiends; and will deceive mankind uge 


An intentional deceiver So was the biblical leviathan as in- 
terpreted by Church Fathers; e.g. 
Greg. the Great (Migne, txxv: Mo- 
ralium Lib. tv, col. 644 f. and 824) 
interprets leviathan as the name of a 
demon, ‘‘Cetus vel leviathan diabo- 
lus praefigurat.’”’ Cf. Rab. Maurus 
(Migne cx, col. 985, Allegoriae in 
Sacram Scripturam, sub Leviathan): 
“Leviathan est diabolus, ut in Job 
m1, 8.” 

Also the teaching of popular besti- 
aries; e.g. cf. Bishop Theobold’s 
Physiologus, ed. A. W. Rendell, Lon- 
don, 1928, Chap. vir on Cetus. 


In PL 1x, 522: 


Eve———Circe 


enchanting 
power 


| 
Will turn Adam to a beast when Turned men to beasts 
he bows to passion (ANTICIPATION) 
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In PL rv, 499-501: 


Adam Jupiter 
| 


superior love 


Eve———Juno 


press’d her lip————“‘imp regns the clouds” 


(rains down) kisses pure————“‘shed May flowers” 


Remark. Thus it would be according to a purely naturalistic inter- 
pretation. But there is in this simile undeniable reference to Iliad x1v 
(cf. direct reference in PR 11, 14-15), especially to the termination of the 
story of Juno’s beguiling of Jupiter (J/iad x1v, 346-351). And by sug- 
gesting the conclusion of that story Milton forces upon us the point and 
moral of the whole. Armed with the girdle of Venus, Juno has deceived 
her consort into abandoning himself to passion. It is part of Milton’s 
technique to include such an anticipated homologue. In the midst of his 
prelapsarian idyl of the Garden he could not more delicately—or more 
impressively—suggest, by his reference to the fine old Homeric myth, 
that neither Olympus nor Eden can escape connubial deceit. 


In PL 1, 767-776: 


Satan’s assembled hosts Swarm of bees 


multitude 
each niin being winged 
ssiaadinial intercourse 
esis 
(ANTICIPATION) Council about to vane Speen and confer etc.” 
held 


General atmosphere of reanimation “fresh dews and flowers etc.” in 
springtime 


quantitative size of individuals 


(ANTICIPATION) Suggestion of this homology prepares for the following transfor- 
mation scene; and, better than the two menor similes, helps us to imagine 
infinite hordes within one structure. 
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In PL 111, 543-551: 
Satan Scout 


sudden wonderment 


Prospect of World in early morning Prospect of foreign land or great city 
of its existence sun-lit in early morning 


After perilous flight through Chaos “Through dark and desert ways with 
peril gone All night” 


(AnticrpATIon) [“Innumerable stars “glistering spires and pinnacles” 
that shone” (line 565)] 





(Anticipation) [The golden sun, The splendor of a sunrise viewed 
in splendor likest Heaven, Allured from a height 
his eye.” (lines 572-573)] 
In PL x1, 628-632: 
Cherubim: Evening mist 


vagueness 
of outline 


hovering 
above ground 


(ANTICIPATION) Adam and Eve are————Day-laborer 
henceforth to be day-laborers, ful- 

filling x, 205; 225; 1054-1063; x1, 

171-172; 261-262. 


(ANTICIPATION) The region of com homeward 
mon earth is henceforth to be their 
home. 


Other examples of prolepsis in Pattern 2 are implicit at 1, 338-343; 1, 
662-666; 11, 885-887; and 1x, 631-644. 


3. CoMPLEX PATTERN WITH LocicaAL DIGRESSION 
Since a simile may be so complex that only analysis can yield all the 
homologues and show residual digression, the following examples (PL 1, 
287-291; 1, 781-788; 11, 636-642; 11, 943-947; m1, 510-515; 1v, 268-272; 
Iv, 275-279; 1v, 714-719; rv, 980-985; v, 271-274, rx, 445-454; x1, 130- 
133; x1, 216-220) will be given in approximately the order of increasing 
complexity. 
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In PL 1, 287-291: 
Shield Moon seen through telescope 


ethereal 
brightness and size 


? Tuscan artist, Fesole, Valdarno, etc. 


In PL nr, 943-947: 
Satan Gryphon 


| 
eager, 
winged speed 
| 


O’er hill or moory dale———O’er bog or steep etc. 


? Pursuit of Arim. for stolen gold 


Remark. But the Arimaspians were associated with the North (cf. 
Pliny, VN. H. vu, 2: “Haud procul ab ipso aquilonis exortu, specuque 
eius dicto .. . produntur Arimaspi.. . ’’). It was from the realms of the 
North that Satan and his rebels were dislodged. Hence may Milton have 
intended a bare suggestion of homology, because Satan’s course is in the 
direction of those lost realms? 


In PL rv, 275-279: 


Paradise > Nyseian isle 
| 
delightfulness 


? Jove, Amalthea, Rhea, Bacchus 


In PL v, 271-274: 


Raphael Phoenix 
| 
being gazed at 
by all 
| 
(uniqueness) 
| 
? Enshrine reliques, Sun’s bright tem- 
ple, Thebes 
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In PL x1, 130-133: 
Eyes of cherubim __>>Eyes of Argus 


multitude 


wakefulness 


? Arcadian pipe of Hermes; opiate rod 


In PL m1, 510-515: 


Stairs to Heaven Stairs of Jacob’s vision 


glory and splendor 


? Jacob’s cry of surprise, “This is etc.” 


Jacob’s flight from Esau, his dream 
by night, etc. 


In PL tv, 268-272: 


Paradise > Enna 
| 


delightfulness 
| 


(ANTICIPATION) Eve-———Proserpin 


(ANTICIPATION) Satan Dis 


? Ceres 
In PL rv, 980-985: 


Spears of angelic squadron Field of ripe grain 


number and 
movement 


Swaying in their military manoeu Swaying of heads of grain 
vring 


(At their leader Gabriel’s will) At the will of the wind 
| 


? Plowman standing in fear 


In PL x1, 216-220: 
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Sight of those heavenly bands—-—-Sight of heavenly bands in Dothan 


resplendence 


On a hill in Paradise———On the flaming mount 
| 
? Syrian king, assassin-like, etc. 
In PL 1, 781-788: 


Satan’s hosts———Faery elves 


tininess of individuals 


numberlessness 


joyous concord in association 


? Belated peasant observer 


| 


? Moon sits arbitress 
| 
fascination of the mysterious 
engendering fear of the supernatural 


Remark. Fairies are widely believed to be fallen angels and evil spirits. 
See W. Y. E. Wentz, The Fairy Faith in Celtic Countries (Oxford, 1911), 
231. 


In PL 11, 636-642: 


Satan Fleet, close sailing 
| 
steady voyaging 
| 
Toward the gates of Hell; i.e. from Toward the Cape of Hope; i.e. from 
one vast expanse of ocean into one the wide Ethiopian into the greater 
even greater Atlantic 


“Soars up to the fiery concave tow “Hangs in the clouds” descried far 
ering high,” and hence through areas off; hence majestic by day, as well as 
of light intermitting with areas of plying nightly toward the pole 

darkness 





Winds of Chaos Equinoctial winds, trading flood 


? from Bengala, Ternate, Tidore, mer- 
chants, spices, etc. 


Purpose of fleet: peaceful trade 
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In PL rv, 714-719: 
Eve Pandora 
| 


beauty 





Endowed by God Endowed with the gifts of the gods 





(ANTICIPATION) Ensnared Adam Ensnared mankind with her fair 
(“Ol too like etc.’’) looks 


Adam-———Epimetheus (Milton explicitly draws 
this parallel in D. and D. of D. u, 








ch. 3 
Satan? Prometheus 
| 
God? Jove 





Remark. To be parallel, God would send Eve to be avenged on Satan, 
and Satan and Adam would be brothers. 
In PL rx, 445-454: 


Satan (Serpent) City-dweller 





| 
feeling of joy 


Sights, sounds, odors of country on 
summer morn 





Sights and sounds of Eden in eternal 
spring 


After dwelling in city (under condi- 
| tions of 1660) 





After dwelling in Hell and Chaos 


Eve———Fair virgin 


“each rural sight, each rural sound” 





“‘A happy rural seat of various view”’ 
(247). “Lawns, or level downs, and 

flocks grazing the tender herb” (252- 

253). “Airs, vernal airs, breathing 

the smell of field and grove” (265) 


Purpose of such an 
excursion 


“To breathe among the pleasant vil- 
lages etc.” 


? 
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Observe how small is the number of complex similes in Pattern 3 in 
proportion to those in Pattern 2. I have given space to the analysis of 
all of them, for they are only about a dozen in number. The question 
arises: How is the digression related to S? And I find in'answer that Mil- 
ton digresses in three different ways: first, by adding human beings to 
S; secondly, by adding a minimum of recollected detail to S when S is 
well known in myth or legend; and thirdly, by homologating S with A 
except in the single point of motive which underlies the act or situation 
in S. 

(i) Though the central image in S be complete without human beings, 
Milton may add them. For example, in tv, 980-985 the spears of the 
angelic squadron that surround Satan are likened to the standing heads 
of grain ripe for harvest and swaying in the wind ;— 


the careful ploughman doubting stands 
Lest on the threshing-floor his hopeful sheaves 
Prove chaff. 


Again, in 1, 781-788 Satan’s hosts, accommodated in Pandemonium, are 
likened to fery elves of an old English country-side, elves which 


some belated peasant sees, 
Or dreams he sees, while overhead the moon 
Sits arbitress, and nearer to the Earth 
Wheels her pale course; they, on their mirth and dance 
Intent, with jocund music charm his ear; 
At once with joy and fear his heart rebounds. 


In each case Milton persuades us to take the point of view of the 
human figure introduced. And in each case that point of view is the life 
of the application of image to fable. Looking at S not through our own 
eyes, but through those of a worried plowman’s we feel something of the 
consternation that Satan must have felt watching that angelic squadron 
turn “fiery red’ in “mooned horns.” It is true that the object of the 
plowman’s solicitude, i.e., 


Lest on the threshing-floor his hopeful sheaves 
Prove chaff 


does not correspond with the object of Satan’s; but rhetorically, artisti- 
cally the digression is valuable. 

Equally relevant is the second example. Here we are persuaded to look 
at fery elves just as that belated peasant looks at them, and the scene 
engenders in us, too, a fear in the presence of lepricauns, notwithstanding 
that our hearts rejoice at the vision of such burning beauty in the glow 
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of such a moon. This feeling is half the life of r. We are experiencing the 
poet’s mingled awe and delight as he looks upon the diminished demons 
he has created underneath the cressets of Pandemonium. 

These are the two most signal instances of Milton’s first method of 
digression.“ But another simile is notable. In 1, 287-291 Satan’s shield 
is likened to the moon viewed through a telescope. The introduction of 
the human figure of Galileo means an overloading of r. Milton would 
have us remark not only the astronomer whose eyes he would have us 
use to catch the full brightness of the image; not only the instrument, 
that of a “Tuscan artist”; but even the exact place of observation, viz., 


from the top of Fesole, 
Or in Valdarno. 


He would have us see the moon not merely through the eyes of the most 
quick-sighted and intelligent astronomer of the age, but under ideal 
atmospheric conditions, under the clear dry sky of Italy. Look at the 
moon, then, under such conditions and with an artist’s eye, with the 
daring imagination and furtively proud mind of a scientist in the days 
of the Inquisition—and you are then prepared to imagine the brightness 
of that shield of Satan’s. And so what logically we have called a digres- 
sion is seen to be an illuminant and guide, an unobtrusive means of 
emotionalizing this image. And lastly, the words 


to descry new lands, 
Rivers or mountains, in her spotty globe 


faintly suggests the most superb shield in Homer and in literature, the 
shield of Achilles of Ziad xvi. 


4 At first glance the “‘sea-faring men o’er watched” of m1, 285-290 seem to be human 
beings similarly introduced into the picture. But in the expectant fiends during their de- 
bate they find the logical parallel. True, perfect homology cannot be pressed into the most 
minute detail in this simile; though it is easy to liken perturbed spiritual beings to stormy 
winds, and the ship of their infernal state to that pinnace which has been tossing about in 
peril. The simile is on the borderline between patterns 2 and 3. In such vagueness of 
homologation it is Homeric. 

% But what about the herdsman at rx, 1102-1110? Can we justify him in the same way? 
To be logically exact, this is no comparison, but an equivalence (A =S); though the effect 
is that of the most heterogeneous digressive “long-tailed” relief-simile. A vegetable.mother- 
monster, thousand-armed, covering acres, seems to be Nature’s own sanctusry from 
Heaven’s glare. Seductively cool, labyrinthine walks inside can turn tropic noon into “a 
little glooming light, much like a shade.” High-pillared aisles and arches, leaves broad as 
hips of warrior-women,—the very place for secrets to keep and mutual guilt to be safe- 
guarded. Yet all seems delightfully alive with echoes of birds and men. The sun-beat walls 
of green are pierced with happy human eyes, for here and there herdsmen have cut loop- 
holes whence they can tend their flocks at pasture. An enigmatic tree: friend to man, friend 
to fugitives; but what a place for an ambush, where every peltate leaf can conceal a war- 
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(ii) The second way in which Milton digresses may occur when he 
chooses S from myth or legend. In such a case he may add to S a cluster 
of picturesque details, all of which are suggested by the bare mention of 
S. Examples of this method are therefore not identical with the plowman 
by his grain-field. Mere mention of that grain need not have evoked 
the plowman. But, in the examples to follow, s, s’, s’’, etc. are all evoked 
by the barest mention of S. Had Milton simply mentioned S, with 
none of the numberless adjuncts of suggestion sure to arise in the mind 
of his reader, he might have evoked so lively a train of details as to 
impede the forward movement of the fable or jeopard the perfect re- 
ception of some succeeding image. For whenever S, as a simply men- 
tioned term, is very rich, then the mind that recognizes even a part of 
its fullness must needs pause to recall details, albeit in a glad distrac- 
tion. But the length of that pause may be disproportionate to the artist’s 
intention. Digression in S therefore performs the function of safeguarding 
the forward movement of the fable. By memorializing such details 
associated with S as are of most moment and best calculated to satisfy 
the reader’s memory, the poet can time the length of pause. If some of 
these details find homologues—very good; but even if some of them are 
so noticeably without homologues that we feel they digress, we recognize 
at the same time their valuable function both of satisfying our memory 
and of prospering narrative movement. 

In x1, 216-220 the angel-band which appeared in Paradise is likened 
to the angel-band on the flaming mount at Dothan. The story was well 
known to a Bible-wise generation. ‘“‘Dothan”’ by itself would have evoked 
a whole segment of Second Kings. Milton controls and concentrates that 
reverberance by adding three lines of selected detail: 


cover’d with a camp of fire, 
Against the Assyrian king, who to surprise 
One man, assassin-like, had levied war, 
War unproclaim’d. 


A digression indeed, but by means of it the reader who knows his Bible— 





rior! Place for Knight to meet Dragon—Wood of Error! Depend on it, in this digression 
Milton does more than cull from Pliny and Purchas to furbish a hint in Genesis. Every 
branch of this great growth suggests a fecundity as strange as the consequences of their sin 
are to become to Adam and Eve. Logically speaking, only a quasi-simile; yet in its narrative 
function blending Homeric relief with Miltonic irony. In the position Milton assigns to it, 
it is at once pastoral idyl and fool’s paradise, standing as it does directly before storm- 
winds of panic and remorse. One moment a picture of protecting peace for the outward 
man; the next moment a dark prelude to a “tost and turbulent” “inward state of mind” 
(1125-1126), to “high passions, anger, hate, mistrust, suspicion, discord,” for which Nature 
alone has bred no cure. 
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and the comparison means little to any other—is satisfied in memory, 
and pleased to continue the fable. 

The same method of digression is in m1, 510-515 and x1, 130-133. 

In 1v, 275-279 the Garden is declared to surpass 


that Nyseian isle 
Girt with the river Triton. 


Now for a classical reader these words, of themselves, call up a domain 
of delights. Milton digresses in order to focus the reader’s eye on none 
but the most significant details: “Amalthea,” ‘Bacchus,’ “stepdame 
Rhea.” The relationship of artist and reader is one of vigilant coopera- 
tion.” 

We may enunciate a general rule: MILTON DOES NOT DIGRESS IN ANY 
SIMILE FOR THE SOLE PURPOSE OF DRAWING A DIVERTING PICTURE." 

In 11, 943-947 Satan, winging through Chaos, is likened to a gryphon. 
Anyone who knows that famous beast knows about the gold he guards 
and the Arimaspian thieves that torment his life with their petty lar- 
cenies. Now Milton’s image of the gryphon as pursuer is a perfect S to A 
(Satan), taking r as=“‘eager but laborious speed on wings.”” And when 
Milton specifies, digressively, an important detail in that gryphon’s life 
of unease, he is but phrasing most economically what the reader might 
otherwise have to phrase with nebulous detail and in less noble style. 

In v, 271-274 Raphael is likened to the Phoenix. Here again digressive 
description finds the same justification. 

But in 1v, 263-272 we fall in on the way with happy homologues. 
Paradise surpasses Enna. Enna evokes Proserpine, Dis, and Ceres. 
Milton might, without any regard to homology, have named and re- 
lated all these personages to Enna. But it happens that his actual choice 
of S does effect a correspondence of Proserpine with Eve (true, Eve is 
hardly so virginal as Proserpine; yet she is as innocent), and of Dis with 
Satan. But what of Ceres? The poet lets Ceres wander through eleven 
splendid monosyllables (ll. 271-272) without so much as a suggestion 


16 A possible fourth mode of digression, that of obiter dictum, occurring occasionally in 
the Iliad, is presented in this simile of Milton’s. “Whom Gentiles Ammon call and Libyan 
Jove,” is distinctly obiter dictum (so also is “since mute’”’ in PL 1x, 670-676). It is interest- 
ing to compare the examples in Homer, which I list here in the order of increasing irrel- 
evancy to Homer’s context: JI. xx, 403-405, Jl. xv1, 384-392, Il. x, 351-353. 

17 J. C. Scaliger (op. cit., p. 329) recognizes the propriety of occasional logical digression, 
and insists that there be cohaesio, not merely afixio. Epiphonematum quoque cohaesio sit, 
non quasi affixio: ut ex ipsa comparatione enata videantur. Quia Diana pulchra est, Latona 
laetatur [ZEneid 1, 498-502] .... Non omnia tamen Epiphonemata ad rem comparatam utique 
referuntur. Namque Latonae pectus tentant gaudia propter Dianam: cuius pectus gaudeat ob 
Elisam, nullum vides. 
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of homologue unless it be God himself. Ceres we have had in mind from 
the first mention of Enna, and, with her, all the other details of her story. 
Milton gives us but the briefest summary of her unhappy experience: it 
is enough: we are willing to pass on from her parenthesized story to the 
fable. 

In 1v, 714-719 Eve is said to surpass Pandora in beauty—a comparison 
full of correspondences, rich with deferred application. But the name 
evokes further details that have no correspondences in the fable, yet 
serve and gratify our memory, and keep our attention from scattering. 

(iii) In the third place, Milton has a way of digressing less easy to 
recognize than the other two, but sufficient to prevent perfect homology 
in extended complex similes. In 1, 636-642 and 1x, 445-454—both of 
them among the most elaborate comparisons in Paradise Lost—we find 
a, a’, a’’, etc. homologizing happily with s, s’, s’’, etc.; then we ask why? 
of the situation or action in S, and proceed to compare the motive for 
such action or situation with the motive in A. In this way we find a 
point of fundamental difference between A and S. The purpose under- 
lying A may be sinister, belligerent, evil, vindictive, horrible, destruc- 
tive; the purpose underlying S may be, at the same time, peaceful, 
virtuous, ingenuous, constructive, idyllic, healthful, charming. 

In 11, 636-642 Satan, in Chaos, is likened to a fleet ‘“‘close-sailing.” 
But the objective of the traders is wholly unlike Satan’s. 

In 1x, 445-454 Satan, in the Garden, is likened to a city-dweller re- 
lieved and happy to find himself among the sweet sights and sounds and 
odors of a restful rural scene. But how different is his purpose in leaving 
the city from Satan’s in quitting Hell! 

This sort of digressive factor is, like the first, derived from the method 
of Homer. By ignoring motive in the comparison of two situations or 
actions the poet can emphasize a contrasting picture of peace by setting 
it in the midst of terror or peril. It may serve as a relief, confirming the 
rule: MILTON DOES NOT DIGRESS FOR THE SOLE PURPOSE OF DRAWING A 
DIVERTING PICTURE. It may be objected that each of these pictures of 
peace set in the presence of peril does divert the mind from a fable that 
involves disaster. But how much more do they do than divert! The two 
similes I have cited are among the richest in homologues. Because they 
are so rich they “exalt the peculiar sentiment of the situation. The 
imagination is enlarged by the recognition of analogous forces operating 
in different spheres, which separately are capable of producing a vivid 
and noble emotion.”® 


18 W. Y. Sellar; The Roman Poets of the Augustan Age—Virgil, 3d ed. (Oxford, 1897), 
p. 415. Sellar is describing the Vergilian simile. 
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In order best to display the kind of digressive simile that Milton 
wrote, I will choose from important narrative poetry of another poet, a 
poet of pervasive classical predilections, Matthew Arnold, a kind of 
digressive simile Milton did not write. Sohrab has been fatally wounded 
in single combat with Rustum, whom he does not know to be his own 
father. 

As when some hunter in the spring hath found 

A breeding eagle sitting on her nest, 

Upon the craggy isle of a hill-lake, 

And pierced her with an arrow as she rose, 

And follow’d her to find her where she fell 

Far off;—anon her mate comes winging back 

From hunting, and a great way off descries 

His huddling young left sole; at that, he checks 

His pinion, and with short uneasy sweeps 

Circles above his eyry, with loud screams 

Chiding his mate back to her nest; but she 

Lies dying, with the arrows in her side, 

In some far stony gorge out of his ken, 

A heap of fluttering feathers—never more 

Shall the lake glass her, flying over it; 

Never the black and dripping precipices 

Echo her stormy scream as she sails by— 

As that poor bird flies home, nor knows his loss, 

So Rustum knew not his own loss, but stood 

Over his dying son, and knew him not. 
—Sohrab and Rustum, Globe ed. p. 82 


Here certainly is beauty, and a general application to Rustum’s tragic 
ignorance of his loss. But homologues are either uncertain or non- 
existent. Rustum corresponds with the male eagle; but with the hunter 
too? Sohrab corresponds with a young eagle; but even if, by anticipation, 
the male eagle’s recognition of the eyry’s plight corresponds with Rus- 
tum’s subsequent recognition of Sohrab as his own child, still the amount 
of incidental description in this long simile (almost double the length of 
any to be found either in Milton or in Homer)” must find justification 
in the fable if it find it at all—and I believe one can find full justification 
for it as it stands in all its length—in its performing the office of relief 
combined with that of being a suspensive device at the very highest 
critical moment. In Arnold’s choice of image and in his particular de- 
velopment and application of it I would not deny it a jot of its beauty; 
I would only submit that this is not the kind of digressive simile Milton 
ever wrote. 


19 Except Od. xx, 66-82. 
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4, COMPLEX PATTERN WITH Four TERMS IN A RATIO 


This pattern is used to express relative magnitudes, and, conceivably, 
is liable to abuse especially in a poem wherein the supernatural must be 
communicated in terms of things mundane. But Milton does not use it 
often; so that, when he does set down such a simile, it is all the more 
effective. There are, in all, eight examples in Paradise Lost, three in the 
form 

Al>S'!= A?>S?, 


(<) | (<) 


r 


one in the variant 
A!>S'!——> A?>S?, 
| 


r 


and four in the variant 
AlsSi=S'>S*. 
| 


r 


The following citations exhibit Milton’s uses of Pattern 4. In PL 1, 
1052-1053: 
World< Heaven= Smallest star< Moon 


| 
magnitude 
Al< Si= Aa< S? 20 
| 


F 


In PL v, 750-754: 


All Eden< Heaven= The Garden< Earth projected to the 
| flat (Mercator’s Projection) 
area 


ANC St= AX< S$? 
| 


r 


20 Such a pattern really underlies Odys. v1, 102-108: Nausicaa>her handmaidens= 
Artemis>the wood-nymphs. Also cf. Seneca, Med. 95 (so Sappho, 3): Creusa>her maid- 
ens= Phoebe > Pleiades=Sun> Starlight; and Lucan, Pharsalia vit, 487-488. Spenser em- 
ploys it in FQ rv, v, 14; Browne quaintly in Brit. Past. 1, iv, 253-258; Fletcher in Faithful 
Shepherdess 1, iii, 118-124; and Chamberlayne ingeniously in Pharonnida 1, i, 179-182; 1, 
iv, 126-128; 1, v, 159-162; m1, iv, 217-227. 
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In PL x1, 312-313: 


Man’s prayer< God’s decree= Breath< Wind 
| 
power 
and 
efficacy 
ACS=A<S? 
| 


r 


In PL vu, 132-133: 
Satan >Other angels Lucifer >Other stars 
| 


degree of 
brightness 
i.e. AsS' => 4*>3 
| 


r 


In PL 1, 292-294: 
Spear > Pine= Pine > Wand 
i.e. Al>Si=S'>S? 2 


In PL 1, 573-588: 
Satan’s host >All heroes of history or= All heroes > Pigmies 


legend | 
numbers and prowess 
ie. Al>S'\(s+s’+s"'+etc)=S>S? 


r 


In PL v1, 667-668: 
Hill-hurling > Earthly war= Earthly war >A civil game 
| 


uproar 
i.e. Al>S=S'>S? 
| 


r 


%t Boiardo has this variant in O. Inn. vt, xiii, 4: 
Giant > Orlando =Orlando>a small chicken, 


and Tasso in GL tv, vi, 5-8: 
Pluto>a mountain=a mountain>a mole-hill. 


Keats imitates Milton with this pattern in Hyperion 1, 27-28. 
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In PL vin, 17-19: 
Firmament > Earth= Earth > Spot, grain, atom 


| 
magnitude 
A> S!=S>S9°+ S34 $4 2 
| 


r 


ITI. 
MILTON AND THE HOMERIC SIMILE 


The key to fundamental difference between complex simile as found 
in Homer and in Milton lies in Milton’s predominant method of exact 
homologation. To be sure, other general differences at once come to 
mind. Homer abounds in animals and in figures from humble life, loves 
“relief’’-similes, very rarely uses myth in simile, does not use pattern 4 
at all (I have found scarcely an instance of this pattern in any ancient 
epic). But it is in the logical relationship between A and S that the 
““Miltonic simile” is best defined. 

So strong is Milton’s tendency toward exact homologation that it 
is disclosed in the very choice of image. In Paradise Lost are 116¢'? and 
155 =!?.3; of these 34 are o?'*, and 51 are >?. 

Compare Homer: in the Jliad and Odyssey combined are only 7001? 
as over against 388 213; 34 are o?*, as over against 193 =**; so that 
Homer’s similes are characteristically heterogeneous. Otherwise ex- 
pressed, Homer’s ratio of detachment by the mere means of generic 
differentiation of terms is 193/34 for complex patterns and 388/70 for 
all patterns. The corresponding ratios in Milton are 51/34 and 155/116. 

The “typical Homeric simile” would be =, not o, but the “typical 
Miltonic simile” would be either = or o.% Homer is so hospitable to 
heterogeneous imagery that detailed homologation often seems to con- 
cern him very little if at all. He stresses r; so long as the picture in s, s’, 
s’’, etc. presents a general analogy, he may care little for homology. 


2 The form A!>S!=S$'>S? lends itself easily to an effective argument from analogy. 
Satan so uses it in his persuasive appeal to Eve in PL rx, 710-712. 

This form is also the a fortiori frame of logic in the Hymn of the Angels in PL 11, 372 ff. 

%3 And a poet who would deliberately make Homer his model would have to copy him 
in simile. Matthew Arnold, for instance, endeavored to Homerize his Sohrab and Rustum 
and Balder Dead. Do we find in the similes of these poems a Homeric preponderance of 
heterogeneity? Yes. Of the 32 complex similes 24 are 2, only 8 are o. And in this respect 
of generic relationship Vergil has followed Homer even more closely than Arnold, for in the 
complex similes of the Aeneid there are 88 = as compared with only 13. 
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Odysseus, cast upon the Pheacian shore, takes refuge for the night 
among fallen leaves of an olive-copse. 


And as when a man hath hidden away a brand in the black embers at an upland 
farm, one that hath no neighbors nigh, and so saveth the seed of fire, that he may 
not have to seek a light otherwhere, even so did Odysseus cover him with the 
leaves. (Od. v, 489-491). 


When Penelope opens the doors of the treasure-chamber, they roar, smit- 
ten with the key, “‘even as a bull roars that is grazing in a meadow.” 
(Od. xx1, 48-49). 


“And even as when reapers over against each other drive their swaths through 
a rich man’s field of wheat or barley, and thick fall the handfuls, even so the 
Trojans and Achaians leaped upon each other, destroying, and neither side took 
thought of ruinous flight; and equal heads had the battle, and they rushed on 
like wolves.” (Iliad x1, 67—72).* 


Still, notwithstanding his prevailing term-heterogeneity, Homer’s 
complex similes, when looked at closely for logical digression, show sur- 
prisingly few clear-cut examples of pattern 3. Psychological digression, 
an effect of clear-cut detachment, is ubiquitous, a natural outcome of his 
hospitality to heterogeneous terms. And when we examine Pattern 2 in 
Homer we are impressed by the innumerable vague correspondences be- 
tween terms, vague homologation occurring as if by a genius of happy 
inadvertence rather than by any conscious cunning of art. It is the charm 
of Homer. In reading Homer we are not induced to expect that nice 
calculus of part relating to part which is so characteristic of Milton’s 
simile, that intellectual presence which in Paradise Lost so distinguishes 
and delights.” 

Now, there is one kind of simile present in both Homer and Vergil 
but scarcely used at all by Milton, that which illustrates mental states 
by material images. In Homer its use is a natural corollary to the hetero- 


™% According to Jebb (Intro. to Homer, p. 29) a truly characteristic Homeric simile in the 
Bible is at Job 6: 15-20, where deceitfulness of friends is compared to seasonal caprices of a 
brook. It would be hard to find terms more isolable or detachable as separate pictures. 

% At Iliad xv, 389-393 George Chapman has an interesting note, which we are now 
prepared to criticize. Patroclus’ body is likened to a hide that is being tugged at and 
stretched in all directions by workmen whose object is to cure and tan it. “An inimitable 
simile,” says Chapman, as indeed the complete absence of any attempt to imitate it in any 
subsequent epic has proved it to be. But he goes on to claim for it perfect homology, de- 
claring that the sweat of the contending warriors corresponds with the fat of the hide, and 
he has the courage to incorporate such an interpretation as this in his verse translation. 
Had this simile been one of Milton’s, Chapman’s plea for exact homology might be more 
impressive; but Homer is full of such vague homologation. I suspect that the vehemency 
of Chapman’s note springs from his own secret doubt about the case. 
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geneity between his terms. Its nearly complete non-occurrence in Para- 
dise Lost is a natural result of Milton’s general habit of detailed homolo- 
gation. 

Suppose the poet, in representing a state of perplexity, of agitated 
dilemma in the mind of his character, should liken that state of mind to 
winds warring over a forest, or should liken the throbbing of heart and 
soul to a quivering sunbeam reflected from the surface of a bowl of 
water: such comparisons, though they possessed only the most vaguely 
homologizing details, might be unforgetably effective. 

The following is a list of similes from Homer and from Vergil (whe in 
this respect is like Homer and Apollonius) which illustrate mental states 
by drawing on material images; i.e., A (mental state)= 2 (material 
image) :6 

Iliad 111, 60-62 (Paris’ courage———shipwright’s sharp ax); 1x, 4-7 
(Greeks’ troubled spirit two storm-winds meeting over a sea); 





36 So indulgent is Homer to images of radically different genus that he has even this form: 
A (bodily action) == (mental state or process); e.g. in Iliad xv, 80-82 Hera’s eager speed 
to reach Olympus is thus described: 
“Even as when the mind of a man darts speedily, of one that hath travelled over far lands, 
and considers in his wise heart, ‘Would that I were here or there,’ and he thinketh him of 
many things, so swiftly fled she. . . .” 
(Apollonius expands this remarkable simile and digresses in Argo. u, 541-546; and cf. 
Homeric Hymn to Hermes 43-44 and Pindar, Pyth. tv, 118 ff. In Od. vm, 36 the ships of the 
Phaeacians are said to be as swift as thought.) 

It is interesting to see what Milton does when he would describe the instancy of God’s 
Son dispatched to Eden to pronounce judgment on Adam and Eve. He avoids simile, con- 
tenting himself with a swift metaphor: 


“Down he descended straight; the speed of Gods 
Time counts not, though with swiftest minutes wing’d.”’ 
(PL x, 90-91) 


Yet Raphael’s descent (PL v, 247-277) is described as something of a temporal progress: 
first, the angelic quires make way for him to pass to the gate of Heaven; next, as he swiftly 
nears Earth, Paradise appears as a far isle of the Aegean to a pilot; next, he draws as close 
to Earth as an eagle can tower in its flight, and he assumes the glorious form of the unique 
Phoenix, “gaz’d by all” the other birds of air; lastly, “on the eastern cliff of Paradise He 
lights, and to his proper shape returns.” 

Another example in Homer of A (bodily action) =~ (mental state) is at liad xxn, 
199-200, where Achilles and Hector, pursuer and pursued, are likened to dream-figures: 
‘As in a dream one faileth in chase of a flying man—the one faileth in his flight and the 
other in his chase—so failed Achilles to overtake, and Hector to escape.” Imitated by Vergil 
in Zneid xm, 908-912. “A most ingenious simile,” declares Chapman of Homer’s. So it 
truly is because the dream-device admits of exact homologation, for S, even though it in- 
cludes mental state to illustrate bodily act, is nearer to o than to =. 

Milton exhibits no such relationship as A (bodily act) = = (mental state), and must yield 
a point to Homer, Apollonius, and Vergil in range of imagery. 
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xIv, 16-19 (Nestor’s pondering mind great wave of a troubled 
sea); xv1, 297-300 (Greeks’ momentary relief and renewal of heart 
sudden sunshine after storm-clouds); xxm, 598-599 (gladness of heart 
aspect of dewy ears of ripening corn); Od. x1x, 518-523 (Pe- 
nelope’s troubled soul singing nightingale); xx, 14-15 (Odysseus’ 
angry heart a growling bitch); Aeneid 1v, 441-446 (Aeneas’ agi- 
tated mind a storm-buffeted oak); vir, 462-466 (Turnus’ furious 
mind a seething cauldron); vim, 22-25 (Aeneas’ agitated mind 
sunlit water’s reflected rays); vim, 391-392 (Love in Vulcan’s 
heart a thunderbolt). 

Here, then, in a dozen examples from Homer and Vergil we can dis- 
cover a generic term-relationship hard to find anywhere in Milton. Some 
of these similes are among the glories of ancient epic, the best fruit of 
the Homeric method; but how could they ever have been invented and 
perfected if their authors’ first general tendency in simile-construction 
had been Milton’s, i.e., if exactness and fullness of homologues rather 
than striking heterogeneity had governed their choice of image? 

In Milton the only extended simile like the dozen just cited is at PL 
11, 488-495, illustrative of the fiends’ joy over Satan’s happy ending of 
their debate. The clearing of their doubts and anxieties is likened to the 
clearing of the atmosphere after a squall when suddenly the landscape 
is lit up with the setting sun. This simile can be shown to be as remark- 
able for homologation as for its illustration of the mental by the physical. 
If it were without interesting homologues, if it were purely pictorial, it 
would still be beautiful, taking rank with Homer’s nightingale-simile at 
Od. x1x, 518-523; it would be full of overtones from the Jliad (v, 554 and 
x1, 842), from Spenser (FQ 1, xii, 34, 7 and A moretti xt), from Boethius 
(CP 1, met. 3), and what not. But as it stands, I know of only two classi- 
cal similes that rival it in its masterly combination of unusual term- 
heterogeneity and happy homologation: these two are Jliad xiv, 16-19 
(Nestor’s mind=troubled sea) and Aeneid v1, 22-25 (Aeneas’ mind 
=sunlit water’s reflected rays).2” When, therefore, commentators say: 


7 Vergil’s rather than Apollonius’ at Argo. m1, 756-759. For Yergil has improved over 
Apollonius in two important points of homologation: Vergil’s rays are reflected upon walls 
and ceiling of an enclosed room, which suggests the enclosed room of his hero’s mind; and 
those rays are not all the same—first they are of the sun, then of the moon—a presentation 
of various times and qualities, suggesting that Aeneas’ anguish and perplexity held through 
from day into night, as is indeed the case. It is a refinement which Apollonius would cer- 
tainly have included if he had thought of it. 

Ariosto acknowledges Vergil’s success by imitating him at OF vm, Ixxi, 5-8. Camoens 
(Lusiads vim, lxxxvii), describing the nervous balancing of judgments and policies within 
the mind of Gama (who is imprisoned by an Indian king), Homerizes the image into a sun- 
reflecting mirror or prism held in the hands of a mischievous boy. This simile, so highly 
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James Whaler 1069 
“This simile is typical of many in Milton,” I would amend thus: In the 
respect of its exhibiting the term-relationship A (mental state) = = 
(physical state), it is unique among Milton’s extended similes in Para- 
dise Lost; but it is characteristically Miltonic in its inclusion of homo- 
logues so many that the further we reflect on the fable the more are sug- 
gested to us.”® 

One does come across some beautiful homologizing in Homer and 
Vergil; but try to find throughout Homer’s 225 and Vergil’s 110 complex 
similes a single score in which homologues appear so numerous and so 
happily illuminative as in a score of those one can easily find in Paradise 
Lost. Find one simile in ancient epic which is at once so brief and so 
prodigal in illustrative homologues ~ * that at PL 1, 708-709. 

I have pointed out in the case ot Vergil how, approving of an image 
in Apollonius and lifting it into his own epic, he yet is careful to invent 
fresh details to produce a happier set of correspondences between his 
terms (supra, note 27). This is a secret of occasional distinction in the 
Vergilian simile;?* it is a chief mark of distinction in Milton. It is an 
Alexandrian triumph of conscious art brought into the workmanship 
of Paradise Lost. 


Let us consider the simile at PZ 1, 611-615: 
.. . faithful how they stood, 


Their glory wither’d: as, when Heaven’s fire 
Hath scathed the forest oaks or mountain pines, 





praised by Mickle, is censured by Burton for what Burton thinks is a lack of perfect 
appropriateness to the context. 

28 The only other illustrations of A (mental state) = > (material image) in Paradise Lost 
are these short but striking similes: 1v, 17, where Satan’s fiendish design “like a devilish 
engine back recoils upon himself”; rx, 121-122, where Satan’s contemplation of Eden 
causes an inner torment like “the hateful siege of contraries’; and x11, 193-194, where 
Pharaoh’s stubborn heart, the more confirmed in obduracy after every apparent yielding 
to successive plagues, is like “ice more harden’d after thaw,” a reference to certain proper- 
ties of ice uncannily prescient of twentieth-century research. 

Jeremy Taylor can take a carefully observed natural phencmenon and use it to illustrate 
a mental condition. Of those who check a desire to sin before it can result in an act he says 
(ed. Hughes, vol. m1, p. 216): “For so have I seen a busy flame sitting on a sullen coal, turn 
its point to all the angles and portions of its neighborhood, and reach at a heap of prepared 
straw, which, like a bold temptation, called it to a restless motion and activity; but either 
it was at too big a distance, or a gentle breath from heaven diverted the sphere and the 
ray of the fire to the other side, and so prevented the violence of the burning; till the flame 
expired in a weak consumption, and died, turning into smoke and the coolness of death 
and the harmlessness of a cinder, etc.’’ Thus in prose may the Homeric simile, by adopting 
a thoroughly Miltonic term-correspondence, reach the confines of true parable. 

29 In a forthcoming article on ‘Animal Simile in Paradise Lost’? I show how Vergil, like 
Milton, gives more care than Homer to relating animal imagery to context. 
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With singed top their stately growth, though bare, 
Stands on the blasted heath. 


Tree-similes can be magnificent in Homer and Vergil. Who can forget 
the death of Euphorbus in J/iad xv, 53-58, where the olive-simile is in 
every respect perfect, almost beyond imitation. But there is another in 
Homer, indeed something like a parallel to Milton’s simile. In Jliad 
xiv, 414-417 Hector falls under the blow of a rock 


even as when an oak falls uprooted beneath the stroke of father Zeus, and a dread 
savor of brimstone rises therefrom, and whoso stands near and beholds it has no 
more courage, for dread is the bolt of great Zeus. 


Let Newton, who first discerned Milton’s superiority in homologation, 
speak: ‘‘Milton’s is a very beautiful and close simile; it represents the 
majestick stature, and withered glory of the Angels: and the last with 
great propriety, since their lustre was impaired by thunder, as well as 
that of the trees in the simile: and besides, the blasted heath gives us 
some idea of that singed burning soil, on which the Angels were standing. 
Homer and Virgil frequently use comparisons from trees, to express the 
stature or falling of a hero, but none of them are applied with such 
variety and propriety of circumstances as this of Milton.” (An Essay 
upon Milton’s Imitations of the Ancients, p. 24.) 

Now, while Apollonius and Vergil exhibit the same tendency as Milton 
to homologate an image further than a predecessor (e.g., compare Od. 
v1, 102-108 with Argo. 111, 876-884; Od. vi11, 523-530 with Argo. 111, 656- 
663; Argo. m1, 756-759 with Aeneid vit, 22-25), neither of them can 
excel Homer in felicitous choice of imagery. The only possibility for pleas- 
ing refinement would seem to lie, therefore, in closer homologation, and 
neither Vergil nor Apollonius exploits exact homologation to the extent 
we find in Paradise Lost because neither wishes to depart so far from 
Homeric technique. The very absence of exact homologation, i.e., the 
general method of free-flung, vague relationship between predominately 
heterogeneous terms, which is the hallmark of Homeric simile, this 
Apollonius still desires, and, to a somewhat less extent, Vergil, because 
each wants to transcribe for his age both Homeric imagery and Homeric 
technique in simile. 

One may look in vain through writers of classic or romantic epic be- 
tween Vergil and Milton for any clean-cut individualization of simile in 
any of them.*° It is Milton who recognizes opportunity in simile as it 


* See Heitland’s strictures, for example, on Lucan’s similes in his introduction to C. E. 
Haskins’ ed. of the Pharsalia, p. lxxxix. 

Vida’s Christiad is laden with examples of servility in choice of image, a servility uncom- 
pensated by felicity in application, Both John Baptist (1v, 187-188) and Christ (v, 752- 
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James Whaler 1071 
had not been recognized since the days of Apollonius, and he carries 
homologation to a point where not occasionally, but usually, it becomes 
organic with the fable, A and S reciprocally influencing and expanding 
each other, often so organic that a detailed relationship is interpretable 
only in terms of prolepsis. In ancient epics there are hints of prolepsis 
in simile, but with them such prolepsis could not become a conscious 
matter of technique because of their Homeric first tendency toward 
heterogeneity between terms rather than homologation in term-details. 

I would not deny the definitive beauty and charm that results, time 
after time, from Homer’s vagueness in homologation. I would justify 
actual digression in simile even beyond Homer’s practise, for purposes of 
relief, suspense, or decorative magnificence. Such beauty and such pur- 
poses Milton acknowledges and emulates on occasion; he even includes 
in Paradise Lost a moderate proportion of logically digressive similes. 
But by virtually declining to employ animal-similes, and by introducing, 
beyond Homero-Vergilian precedent, a host of images from classical 
mythology, he greatly diminishes, in general, the heterogeneity of his 
terms, a result which he offsets by a stricter technique in homology. 

Are we to deplore this relatively low rate of heterogeneity? Dr. John- 
son generalizes thus on the excellence of a simile: ‘‘A simile may be com- 
pared to lines converging at a point, and is more excellent as the lines 
approach from greater distance.” (Boswell, ed. Hill, 1, 129).*! Had John- 
son investigated Milton’s similes, he would by this rule have discovered 
one more reason to reproach the regicide; for Homer’s lines of imagery 
“approach from a greater distance” than Milton’s. But what does Milton 
offer in compensation? A choice of image almost mathematically subtle 





757) are compared to the morning star Lucifer (contrast Milton’s biblically exact com- 
parison of Satan with Lucifer in PL v, 708-709 and vu, 131-133). Repentent Magdalene 
is like a fawning dog (1, 358). The woman taken in adultery is like a deer caught in a snare 
(1, 778-781). Jesus drives out the money-changers as Boreas drives away clouds (1, 521- 
524). Judas, caught by Satan, is like a hind caught by a lion (11, 89-92). Jesus, arrested by 
the Jews, is like a stag or boar caught in the hunters’ toils (11, 803-807). Peter, following 
forlornly after Jesus, is like a lost little girl wandering in the dark away from her mother 
(11, 931-937). The Virgin Mary is, as a bride, as fair as the moon new-risen from the sea 
(m1, 181-183). The tears of the weeping Virgin Mary are like sap-drops from a wound in a 
vine which an unskilful husbandman inflicts when his pruning-knife slips (mm, 209-212). 
The Virgin Mary transfigured is like an image of wood covered over with gold (m1, 268- 
272). At the birth of Jesus the Virgin’s face shone like the starry sky after a shower (111, 
587-589). Old Simeon, when he finds the infant Jesus, is like an old faithful hound when he 
catches the scent of a hare (11, 695-701). The slaughtered innocents are like lamls 
drowned in a flood (m1, 881-884), etc. 

* Cf. Quintilian, Inst. vim, iii, §74: ““The more remote the simile is from the subject to 
which it is applied, the greater will be the impression of novelty and the unexpected which 
it produces.” 
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in detail of illustrative homologation, infallibly right in its immediate 
context—with no repetends, no clichés,—and often yielding the riches of 
its application only to those who observe by light of the full-rounded 
fable. 

Matthew Arnold’s poetry is at this point instructive. For Milton’s 
substitution of homology for preponderant term-heterogeneity finds a 
parallel in Arnold’s later similes. Sohrab and Rustum contains 22 com- 
plex similes; 13 of these are of Pattern 3, i.e., are logically digressive; and 
in all but four of the twenty-two the terms are heterogeneous, a fair 
Homeric proportion. Now consider the simile-patterns in the later poem, 
Balder Dead, into which Arnold has wrought ten complex similes. Of 
these I should include every one under Pattern 2, S perfectly homologiz- 
ing with A, More: in two of these similes there is anticipatory homologa- 
tion, just as skilfully, as beautifully anticipatory as ever in Milton. 
Had Arnold been studying Milton’s technique, or do we see here only an 
intuitive Alexandrian development? Probably both in the case of Arnold. 
And what about term-heterogeneity in Balder Dead? It is relatively less 
than in Sohrab and Rustum (as many as 4 out of the 10 similes are a), 
thus helping to confirm the judgment that Milton’s initial tendency in 
simile-technique will, almost of itself, account for his slighting of term- 
heterogeneity. In Sohrab and Rustum Arnold deliberately imitates Homer 
in placing as-his first principle of simile-technique term-heterogeneity, 
letting homologation take care of itself, with the result that over half the 
similes in that poem have details which find no logical correspondents in 
the fable; and in one of those similes he introduces digressive details to 
an extent without precedent in any other Homeric epigonus. But in 
Balder Dead Arnold asserts his independence of Homer in two ways. 
First, in fashioning his similes his initial guiding principle is homologa- 
tion—a firmer fusion of simile with fable. Secondly, he discards identic 
Homeric imagery (for over half the 22 similes in Sohrab and Rustum can 
be referred to book and verse in Homer), though he still follows Homer 
in choosing images from lowly life and delightful outdoor scenery. So it 
is only in method that Arnold becomes in his later poem Miltonic, a 
point easily overlooked because his Homer-like imagery in Balder Dead 
so innocently resembles that in Sohrab and Rustum, and because in 
Balder Dead the grammatical bond between simile and context is even 
more simple than in Sohrab and Rustum, simple with a disarming Homeric 
simplicity.” 

JamMEs WHALER 


Goucher College 
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® The following complex similes from Sohrab and Rustum and Balder Dead are italicized 
if of Pattern 3; the others are of Pattern 2. (Citations are from the Globe ed.). Sohrab d 
Rustum, p. 68: Sohrab = Lion; Troops= Cranes; pp. 69-70: Troops= Standing grain; p. 70: 
Troops=Pedlars from Cabool; pp. 73-74: Rustum= Diver; p. 74: Troops = Standing grain; 
Rustum= Compassionate rich woman; Sohrab= Cypress tree; p. 75: Rustum= Tower; p.77: 
Mortal men= Swimmers; Spear= Hawk; W ar-club=Tree-trunk ; p.79:S. vs. R.= Eagle vs. 
eagle; Din of shields=D. of woodcutters; p. 80: Cry of horse=C. of wounded lion; p. 82: 
Rustum= Male eagle wkose mate and offspring are doomed ; pp. 83-84: Rustum’s thought = 
Ocean tide; p. 84: Rustum’s youth= Far, bright city; Sohrab= Hyacinth; p. 85: Markings 
on Sohrab’s arm= Painting on porcelain; p. 90: Sohrab’s wounded Lody= Soiled white violets; 
p. 91: S. and R.= Prostrate pillars. 

Balder Dead, p. 108: 


Brushing of Hoder against Hermod 





Brushing of honeysuckle spray against 
man 


ghostliness in dusk 


Tired with grief 





Tired with travelling 





(ANTICIPATION) [Hoder goes off and kills “thinks a ghost went by”; 

himself] 

p. 114: Damsel-guard of Hela’s realm=Cowherd’s wagon blocking mountain-pass; p. 116: 
Ghosts of Hell=Swallows; p. 120: Hermod= Traveller at dawn; p. 121: 


Hermod: 





Farmer who has lost his dog 


ignorance of lost one’s fate 





Balder Lost dog (malicious irony of Lek); 
p. 127: Balder’s ship-pyre= Winter hearth-fire; p. 130: 
All things in the world Trees in an early spring thaw 





sound of 





Weeping Melting of snow 





By the presence of divine power By the blowing of warm west wind 


Gods rejoice-———Peasant’s heart glad with hope of spring’s 
return 


(IRonIcAL ANTICIPATION) Balder eventu--——-Green grass-plots peep out from under 
ally to emerge from Hell snow; 

p. 131: Life and fare of gods in Heaven=A cow’s manger-ful of fresh hay; pp. 131-132. 
Rebuff of the gods by Lok= Adverse wind’s blasting of sailors’ hopes to reach home; pp: 
137-138: 


Hermod, held among the living Captive stork 
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yearning to rejoin kin 


Balder and companions bound for realm————Fellow-storks migrating through the au- 
of Hela tumn sky 


Eventually to attain “far to the south... 
another Heaven.” 





Eventually to attain “warmer lands, and 
courts that keep the sun.” 


R. D. Havens (The Influence of Milton on English Poetry, p. 80) lists twelve marks of 
style characteristic of Milton. To his exceedingly full array of authors and passages from 
subsequent English literature which show the influence of that style one might add the 
similes of Balder Dead as a possibly conscious adoption of Milton’s technique of homologa- 
tion. 
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LVII 
NOTES ON JOHN CLEVELAND 


INCE the appearance of Professor Berdan’s edition of Cleveland’s 

poems! little has been added to our knowledge concerning the poet’s 
biography. The purpose of this paper is to present certain biographical 
data which supplement those given by Professor Berdan. 

I. As to the poet’s family, our information hitherto has been limited 
to the statement in the register of St. John’s College, Cambridge, that 
his father, Reverend Thomas Cleveland of York (‘“‘Eboracensis’’), took 
his degree in 1608-9. Between the Leicestershire Cleveland family and 
Yorkshire, where the name was common in the sixteenth century, there 
are several possible lines of connection. There was, for example, a flour- 
ishing Cleveland family at Sutton,? another at Bagbie, and there were 
others in different parts of Yorkshire. The poet’s family may be con- 
nected with the John Cleveland whose will was recorded at Upsali® in 
1615, or with the William Cleveland‘ who died in Sutton upon Derwent 
in 1572; but proof is lacking. It is gratifying, therefore, to discover the 
following definite record in the Leicester Archdeaconry Register® of the 
marriage of the poet’s parents: 


Clevelande, Thos., Lawnde Abbey. 1610. Hebbe, Eliz., Beau Mannor. 


This entry not only fixes the date of the marriage but also supplies the 
maiden name and home of Cleveland’s mother, and shows that Thomas 
Cleveland was at Launde Abbey in 1610. We already know that the 
poet’s father was assistant to the rector at Loughborough, a market town 
about three miles northeast of Beau Manor, from 1611 to 1621. And from 
this new entry we learn that he spent the year following his graduation 


1 J. M. Berdan, The Poems of John Cleveland, New Haven and Lond., 1903; reprinted in 
1911. 

2 Wills in the York Registry, 1514-1553, pp. 595, 630 (Yorkshire Arch. Assoc., Record 
Ser., x1, 1891). 

Wills in the York Registry, 1603-1611, p. 148 (Yorkshire Arch. Assoc., Record Ser., 
XXVvI, 1899). 

Wills in the York Registry, 1594-1602, p. 136 (Yorkshire Arch. Assoc., Record Ser., 
xxIv, 1898). 

3 Wills in the York Registry, 1612-1619, p. 155 (Yorkshire Arch. Assoc., Record Ser., 
xxvul, 1900). See also Bishop Stubbs’ Genealogical History, p. 140 (Yorkshire Arch. Assoc., 
Record Ser., tv, 1915). 

4 Wills in the York Registry, 1568-1585, p. 195 (Yorkshire Arch. Assoc., Record Ser., 
xIX, 1895). See also Yorkshire Fines for the Stuart Period, t 1603-14, pp. 56, 215. (York- 
shire Arch. Assoc., Record Ser., tu, 1915.) 

5 Leicestershire Marriage Licenses, 1570-1729, p. 29. (Index Library, xxxvum. London, 
1910.) 
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in the Rutlandshire Abbey of Launde, found his wife in the adjacent part 
of Leicestershire, received the Loughborough appointment (through the 
influence of his wife’s family?), and returned no more to Yorkshire. An 
Ann, a Dorothy, and a Jane Hebb, all of Loughborough® were married 
in i629 and 1630 and it is not improbable that they were related to the 
poet’s mother. We also find that a George Hebbe died in Hinckley in 
1608 ;’ the Hebbe family was therefore represented in the town of which 
Thomas Cleveland was vicar for thirty years. It is perhaps not too much 
to conjecture that the “Hebb, Margt., w.”’ of ‘Beaumont Manor” who 
married in 1614* may have been of the immediate family of the Elizabeth 
Hebbe who became the mother of our poet. At any rate, Cleveland seems 
to have come on his mother’s side from a well-established Leicestershire 
family. 

II. The dates of Cleveland’s stay at Cambridge are of course fixed, 
but the record of admissions to St. John’s® gives us a few dates hitherto 
neglected. In this record there are twenty-four references to Cleveland, 
dating from May 2, 1634 to June 4, 1642. They all refer to his career as 
a fellow of that college and guarantee his presence at Cambridge during 
this period.’° The reference of June, 1642, corrects Dr. Berdan’s state- 
ment (p. xxv) that “The last we hear of Cleveland at Cambridge is that 
visit of the king in March, 1642.” 

Cleveland’s movements after this date, however, are a litile difficult to 


® Leicestershire Marriage Licenses, 1570-1729, pp. 44, 91, 331. (Index Library, xxxvm1. 
London, 1910.) Other traces of the Hebbe family are found in Leicestershire Marriage 
Licenses, 1570-1729, p. 205; Leicestershire Wills and Administrations, 1495-1649, pp. 124, 
145 (Index Lib. xxvm. London, 1902); The Register of St. Mary, Leicester, Vol. 1, 1600- 
1738, p. 15. London, 1909. 

7 Leicestershire Wills and Administrations, 1495-1649, p. 174. (Index Lib. xxvi. London, 
1902.) 

8 Leicestershire Marriage Licenses, p. 274. 

® J. E. B. Mayor, St. John’s College, Cambridge, Admissions. Cambridge, 1882. 

10 The dates are 2 May, 27 October, 3 November, 1634; 29 April, 28 November, 1635; 
21 January, 23 July, 1636; 25 January, 2 May, 26 June, 4 December, 1637; 4 June, 13 
June, 29 September, 1638; 6 February, 27 March, 3 April, 26 June, 1639; 24 April, 9 May, 
4 July, 1640; 18 May, 4 June, 1641; 4 June, 1642. All of these references are in connection 
with students who are either “admitted ... under Mr. Cleveland” or “admitted... 
surety Mr. Cleveland.” Among the pupils thus admitted a Thomas Kirkelton of Hinckley 
and the future collectors of his works, Samuel Drake and John Lake, are the only ones of 
interest. 

In Tanner MS. 88 are preserved transcripts of several letters by Cleveland written “in 
y® Name of y* M*. & Fellows of St. John’s Coll. in Camb.” These letters appear to belong 
to this same period in his life but, since they are concerned only with the affairs of the 
college, they need not concern us here. An unpublished Latin oration of Cleveland’s is to 
be found in Rawlinson MS. 951 but it, too, is purely formal and of no personal interest. 
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trace. His earliest biographers" say that he ‘became a Volunteer in his 
Academick Exile’’ and that ‘‘from thence he betook himself to the Camp 
of his Sovereign and particularly to Oxford the Headquarter of it,” a 
statement which is now supported by a bit of new circumstantial evi- 
dence. His first actual publication (other than occasional verses) was a 
pamphlet bitterly attacking the Puritan leaders, called The Character of 
a London Diurnall. This bears on its title page “Printed in the Yeare 
1644’ and is dated by Thomason” in January, 1645. The fact that two 
replies to this pamphlet have as their titles A Character of the New Oxford 
Libeller and The Oxford Character of a London Diurnall" has led students 
to believe that Cleveland’s pamphlet emanated from Oxford. In Febru- 
ary of 1645, however, Cleveland was in London. Several biographers 
have referred to a statement in The London Post of Feb. 11, 1645: 


Master Cleveland of Cambridge, the contriver of that bold and licentious pam- 
phlet called The Character of the Perfect Diurnall, is brought up to London to 
answer for his Libelling; you will shortly read a Character upon the Charac- 
terer.'4 


The statement that Cleveland was ‘“‘brought up to London”’ is char- 
acterized by Dr. Berdan as extremely improbable. Cleveland’s visit to 
London in February of 1645 is indeed sufficiently explained by two refer- 
ences in Mercurius Britannicus. In the issue for the week of Feb. 3-10 
occurs the following item: 


Cleveland the Cambridge squib-cracke is come [to] towne with the Character of a 
London-Diurnall, but I am now laying a traine ready to blow him up next week."® 


Still more important is a long attack on Cleveland, which has hitherto 
escaped notice, found in the issue for the following week.'* In the course 
of considerable personal abuse, the attack proceeds: 


But what have we here in the meane time? A Character of a London Diurnall? 
the price of it (if you please to have it) was once foure shillings. Since that it hath 
ebbed to halfe a crowne, and now it is thought very low at eighteen pence: so 
dearly are the Malignants here in love with any treasonous by blowe of scurrile 
wit from Oxford! The Author of it is said to be Cleveland; of whom there can be 
no better character than this...” 


It is unnecessary to quote this abuse at length but a few of the state- 
ments made are important: 


0 Clievelandi Vindiciae, 1677. Preface. 

12 G. Murphy, A Bibliography of English Character Books, 1608-1700, Oxford, 1925 p. 60. 
3 Catalogue of the Pamphlets . . . collected by George Thomason, London, 1908, 1, 360. 

4 Quoted from Murphy, loc. cit. 

% Also cited by Murphy, loc. cit. 

16 Feb. 10-17. No. 70. 
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But we must admit him for a member of the church because A Divine and a 
Preacher; yet such a one as joynes Apocrypha to the New Testament as well as 
the Old; for no better in his esteeme, are the Acts of the Apostles, and St. Johns 
Revelations, because the one speaks not for Prelacie, the other directly against 
it. A Poet he is too, one that hath taken a nap and a nod upon Parnassus, quaffes 
pure Styx instead of Helicon, to the confusion of Round-heads and Reformation; 
and by this means having taken a surfeit, he vomits up characters . . . Among 
the rest he disgorged this at Oxford, and some greedy curres here were sent 
thither to licke it up and bring it away. 


The tract then continues with a Character of un Oxford Aulicus, a de- 
liberate attempt to parody Cleveland’s style of character writing. This 
issue of the Mercurius Britannicus, the “traine . . . to blow him up next 
week,” therefore corresponds very closely to the description “a Char- 
acter upon the Characterer,”’ promised in The London Post. Several im- 
portant inferences can be drawn from these statements. It seems that 
Cleveland did write and publish The Character of a London Diurnall at 
Oxford and that a third edition’? had been reached by February of 1645. 
It seems probable that the first edition was of Oxford, 1644, for we know 
that Cleveland left Cambridge after June, 1642 and quite probably 
(Berdan) in the spring of 1643. The statements of the Mercurius Britan- 
nicus seem to indicate that Cleveland remained at Oxford for some time. 
They prove beyond a doubt that he came to London about February 1, 
1645 and indicate that his purpose in coming to the capital was to look 
after the publication of his character in its third edition. We know him 
to have been in Newark from May 27, 1645, to March 31, 1646, so that 
his movements from the time he left Cambridge until the fall of Newark 
are now fairly clear. The statements of the Mercurius Britannicus also 
suggest that Cleveland had written other characters at this early date, 
although we know of none. They indicate that he may have taken orders 
—‘“‘a Divine and a Preacher.” Two of the editions of Cleveland’s works 
contain a portrait which seems to be of Cleveland in clerical garb but 
Cleveland’s biographers have usually considered the clerical dress a 
mistake.'* This statement lends support to the testimony of the portrait. 

III. Cleveland’s activity as a satirist is attested by a poem preserved 
in Tanner MS. 465 (fol. 44). 


UPON MR. CL. WHO MADE A SONG AGAINST DD™ 


Leaue of, vaine Satyrist, & doe not thinke 
To staine our reuerend Purple with thy inke. 


7 G. Murphy, (09. cit. pp. 60, 61) gives three editions of this character in the year 1644. 
It seems that these editions are the ones named by the Mercurius Britannicus. 

18 J. Granger, A Biographical History of England, London, 1769, 1, 488; DNB, x1; T. 
Corser, Collectanea Anglo-Poetica, Part 4, p. 405 (Chetham Society, xxvi. 1869). 
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Pull from thy verse those teeth, w° are scarce worth 
The quibling Barbers paines to draw them forth. 
Thou do’st our tauernes, & thy Muse much wrong; 
Could they not all enflame aboue a Song? 

I doe belleue, if you’l the truth rehearse, 

Your ale was midwife to yo’ muddy uerse. 

Must gitterns now, & fiddles be made fitt, 

Be tun’d, & key’d to sweake Johnian witt? 

Must now thy Poems be made fidlers notes 

Puft with tobacco through their sutty throats? 
Shake of that ill fac’t crew, Ar’t in a vaine? 

Putt on thy socks, & tread the stage againe. 

Had they bin on, (as all have thought more meet,) 
They had done service to thy stinking feet. 

Are thy strong lines, & mighty cartrope things 

Now spunne soe small, they’] twist on fiddle strings? 
Canst thou proue Ballad-poet of the times? 

Canne thy proud fancy stoope to penny rimes? 
What glory’s heere? vnlesse the Poet vaunts, 

His fiddlers barely sing, but he recants. 


The reference of this poem is apparently to Cleveland in his Cambridge 
days. It seems to indicate that he had already begun his controversial 
writing while at St. John’s, though we do not know of any “‘Song against 
the DD.” Not the least interesting suggestion of the poem is that 
Cleveland may have been connected with the stage: 


Putt on thy socks, & tread the stage againe. 


There are some specimens of semi-dramatic composition among Cleve- 
land’s works but any actual contact with the drama must be limited to 
his academic career. 

IV. It is commonly said that John Cleveland disappears from our 
sight with his reply to the demand for the surrender of Newark, dated 
March 31, 1646, and that we hear no more of him until 1655, when he 
was arrested at Norwich. The story of his trial after the fall of Newark, 
as related by Carlyle,'® is perhaps only a legend, though we may note 
that, if he really was tried by David Leslie, the event must be dated on 
the sixth or seventh of May, 1646, as Leslie left Newark immediately 
after its surrender.*® There are, however, two interesting poems in the 


1 T. Carlyle, Oliver Cromwell’s Letters and Speeches, 111, 240-241. 

2S. R. Gardiner, History of the Great Civil War 1642-49, m1, 103-4. A reference not 
previously noticed shows Cleveland’s presence in Newark within a few days of the sur- 
render and at the same time guarantees the genuineness of his reply to the besiegers of 
Newark (cf. 1687 ed., p. 129). Mercurius Britannicus No. 128, the issue of April 27 to 
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1080 Notes on John Cleveland 


1687 edition of his works which may help us to trace his later movements. 
The first (p. 325) is headed “‘A sad suit in a Petitionary Poem, sent by a 
poor Scholar to his Patron.” The parts relating to the date and con- 
dition of the writer are the following (italics mine) : 


I have a Suit to you, that you would be 

So kind as send another Suit to me; 

The Spring appears, and now Beasts, Birds and Bees, . . . 
Are putting their Apparel on, but I. 

Time hath impair’d my Breeches, they shew, Sir, 

Like the Scotch flags that hang in Westminster. 

Round about London the Hedges and the Ditches, 

As they catch Wool, wear Fragments of my Britches... 
Sir, as I am a live Man, and a Scholar, 

This very Spring will purge away my choler... 

My Books are run away from off my Shelf 

I cannot quote my Author, nor my self. 


It appears that the writer obtained the suit, for a second poem, which 
immediately follows this one (p. 327), is headed ““The poor Cavalier, in 
Memory of his Old Suit” and concludes “And thank God I’ve another 
Habit now.” The references to historical events made by this poem are 
very important. He says: 


Though thou hast lasted ’bove a thousand days, ... 
No other, but that thou were Scarlet once. 


He then compares the decline of the suit to the decline of the king’s 
cause: 


Yet thou wert red, when bloody Votes were green. 
E’er ripe Rebellion had a full age power, 

To commit Laud, and Gourney to the tower... 

It is no humble Honour of thy Fate, 

To follow in thy Sufferings, those of State. 

I have observed since Lesley’s coming in, 

Thou hast been still declining with the King, 

Spite Fairfax, and the Scots did all agree 

To take our Sleep from us, thy Nap from thee. 
But to declare thee in the State concerned, 

When Pomfret was relieved, then thou wert turn’d, 
Prove thou didst wear new Buttons on thy Breast, 
When baffled Waller did retreat from th’ West, 





May 4, 1646, states “The second Summons sent into Newark hath foiled Cleveland’s wit 
for an answer, and brought back a return of humble Inclinations towards a treaty.” Evi- 
dently Cleveland was known as the official spokesman or letter-writer for the garrison. 
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S. V. Gapp 


When taken Leicester raised our thoughts and speech, 
Then wert thou reinforced in the Breach, .. . 

Nay, may I want Belief, if when the report 

Of lost Bridgewater first arrived at court, 

Each whisper did not rend thee, I could tell 

Still by new Holes, how our Disasters fell. 

At Langport when the West was well ago, 

(O sad mischance) thy Rear miscarry’d too, 

And by a strong Intelligence the same time, 

Thy Hooks and Buttons sprang with Sherburn’s mine. 


The inclusion of these poems in the 1687 edition is not, of course, suf- 
ficient in itself to prove them Cleveland’s, though the edition was made 
by two of his former pupils. The internal evidence, however, favors their 
authenticity. The verse form is that used by Cleveland in many of his 
undoubted poems; the tone and the spirit of the poems are his, and the 
sentiments are in accord with his known opinions. The author was a 
“scholar” and a “cavalier.”’ The lines 


My books are run away from off my shelf, 
I cannot quote my Author, or my self. 


indicate that the author was a bookish man and one who had already 
published work of his own. The last line forms a rather interesting 
parallel to Williamson’s description of the state of the Cleveland manu- 
scripts; “it being not the least of his misfortunes . . . to be unfurnisht 
with his own manuscripts, as J have heard him say often, he was not so 
happy, as to have any considerable collection of his own papers.”* But 
the most convincing evidence in favor of Cleveland’s authorship occurs 
in the second poem: “I have observed since Lesley’s coming in.’”’ Obvi- 
ously this refers to Lesley’s capture of Newark, with which event Cleve- 
land’s misfortunes began, and is a natural remark coming from one who 
had been a member of the Newark garrison. Assuming, then, that the 
poems are genuine, let us attack the matter of the date. The suit has been 
“Still declining with the king,”’ a form of expression which would lead 
us to establish the terminus ad quem at January 30, 1649; it is not prob- 
able that a cavalier, writing after that date, would let the execution of 
the king pass unnoticed. The terminus a quo is of course May 6, 1646, 
the date of ‘‘Lesley’s coming in,’’ of the surrender of Newark. The spring 
mentioned in the first poem could therefore be the late spring of 1646, 
but this is improbable. The author says ‘“The spring appears” and de- 
clares that leaves are just beginning to come out on the trees. The spring 
of 1648 is also a possibility but it, too, is somewhat improbable. The 


%i T. Corser, op. cit., Part 4, p. 404. Corser quotes the 1659 ed. of Cleveland. 
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1082 Notes on John Cleveland 


references to the Scotch are rather bitter and would seem to indicate 
that the author’s disappointment in that nation was of recent date. The 
“Scots Apostacie” of which John Cleveland was to sing in one of his 
best-known poems had already occurred in February of 1647.7" Cleveland 
appears to have been publishing in the spring of 1647. If the catalogue 
of the Thomason Tracts is correct, The Kings Disguise came out in 
January and The Character of a Moderate Intelligencer in April of that 
year, presumably at London.* All the references of the second poem are 
to the events of the summer of 1645; they even appear to occur in some 
chronological order. ‘‘When Pomfret was relieved” refers, I think, to the 
relief of Pontefract by Langdale™ in March, 1645. “‘Baftled Waller’ may 
be a reference to Waller’s retreat after the battle of Cheriton in April, 
1644.* “Taken Leicester” refers to the Royalist capture of that city on 
May 31, 1645.” “‘Lost Bridgewater’’ refers to an event of July 23, 1645;?” 
the battle of Langport was fought on July 10, 1645;?* a mine was ready 
to be exploded at Sherborne Castle when, on August 15, 1645, the Parlia- 
mentary forces took it by storm.”® We have thus five definite references 
to the events of the summer of 1645. The author does not say that he was 
concerned in any of them and we know that Cleveland was in Newark 
by May 27; it seems that he did not leave that town before its surrender 
in May, 1646. The author’s datable references to this suit begin with 
March, 1645; if we are correct in assuming the poems to have been writ- 
ten in the spring of 1647 the suit must have lasted ‘“’bove a thousand 
days.”’ It would seem, therefore, that Cleveland was in London in the 
spring of 1647, destitute, having sold his books and forced even to beg 
for his clothes. The person addressed in these poems is unknown. 

V. It has been several times asserted in a general way that Cleveland 
was connected with the Royalist Mercuries. The evidence*® for his con- 

2 Gardiner, op. cit., 111, 188. 

* It is of importance to note that his Character of a London Diurnall which, as we have 
noted above, came out no less than three times in 1644 and 1645, was printed in 1647 
together with some selected poems and that this edition reached a third printing in that 
very year. (Murphy, of. cit. p. 61). Did Cleveland Icok after the publication of this edition, 
as he apparently did the edition of February, 1645? 

* Gardiner, 11, 184. 

% Tbid., 1, 340. 

% Tbid., 1, 233. 

7 Tbid., u, 274. % Tbid., m, 271. 9 Tbid., 11, 307. 

* R. S. Crane, and F. B. Kaye, “A Census of British Newspapers and Periodicals 1620- 
1800.” Studies in Phil. xx1v (1927), 1-205 and G. Davies, Bibliography of British History, 
Stuart Period, 1603-17 14. Oxford, 1928 assign it to Cleveland in part. J. B. Williams, A 
History of English Journalism. London 1908, pp. 83-84 quotes two other Mercuries of 
April, 1648, and July, 1649, which directly assert Cleveland’s part in Mercurius Pragma- 
ticus. 
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S. V. Gapp 1083 


nection with Mercurius Pragmaticus, a publication running from Septem- 
ber 21, 1647 to May 28, 1650, is particularly strong. A perusal of the files 
of this periodical for 1647 and 1648 shows that the format and the char- 
acter of the paper are always the same. Each issue is headed ‘‘Mercurius 
Pragmaticus. Communicating Intelligence from all parts, touching all 
Affairs, Designs, Humours, and conditions, throughout the Kingdome. 
Especially from Westminster and the Headquarters.” Accordingly, it is 
fairly probable that the authors of this paper were in London at least 
the greater part of these two years. Each issue contains a poem of six- 
teen lines, signed in each case ‘‘Nemo me impune lacessit,’”’ and the main 
body of the paper is a controversial tract, frequently ending with a bit 
of verse or a couplet. The style of the prose is quite like that of Cleve- 
land’s published characters and the verse not unworthy of him. It is then 
quite possible that we may find traces of Cleveland in the pages of Mercur- 
ius Pragmaticus ; in fact, the issues of 1647 and 1648 (I have not been able 
to see the others) give quite plainly the impression of being the work of a 
single hand and Cleveland may have been responsible for all of it. The 
issue of October 5-12, 1647 (No. 4) is of especial interest. This issue was 
written at London; for the writer speaks of an event as having hap- 
pened “here at Westminster.”’ A little while later he ventures a personal 
statement: 


And since they have dealt thus rigorously with John, what then will become of 
me (poor Pragmaticus?) For, I heare the vertuous Earl of Manchester hath is- 
used a Warrant, and sent his Beagles abroad to hunt me out, which is the most 
dangerous designe he ever ventured upon since the time of King catching. For, 
my motto is, Nemo me impune lacessit; and truly, I havea bottle or two of ink to 
bestow upon his Lordship and his friends, tho . . . I do perish in the attempt. 


If we could be sure that Cleveland wrote these words,*! we should have 
new and important evidence as to his activities in October of 1647. A 
poem in the issue of February 29 to March 7, 1648 (No. 25) strikes a 
note that occurs frequently in the Mercurius Pragmaticus, the “‘King and 
No King” theme: 

King and No King, was once a Play, 

Or Fable, on the Stage; 

But see! It is become this day 

The Morale of our age. 


New Castle was the first best Scene, 
Then Holmby, Hampton Court; 
Next from a Palace to a Den, 
Translated, to make Sport. 


" J. B. Williams, op. cit., p. 86, definitely ascribes these words to Cleveland. 
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Each State Buffon a part did take; 
Some Play’d the Foole, some, Knave, 
But still the Plot was laid to make 
Their King a Royall Slave. 


Brave Actors! We admire your skill; 
Your play none understands. 
Yet make an Exit when you will, 
We all shall clap our hands 
Nemo me impune lacessit. 


We are not left entirely without a source of conjecture as to possible 
connections with other Mercuries. The Mercurius Aulicus of February 
3-10, 1648 (No. 2) has verbatim the same heading as that of the Mer- 
curius Pragmaticus and might almost be imagined to have come from 
the same press. Strange to say, it has a similar sixteen-line bit of verse 
signed “Quis me impune lacessit.” The Mercurius Bellicus of November 
22-29, 16472 (No. 2) also has practically the same heading, a new sub- 
head “Or, an Alarum to Rebels” and an extra motto “Tam Marti, Quam 
Mercurio” being the only additions. It is especially remarkable that this 
very issue has a poem which again plays on the “King and No King” 
theme. Finally, J. B. Williams* asserts that Cleveland had a part in 
Mercurius Militaris as late as April, 1649. That the same man may have 
been concerned in all four of these publications is entirely possible. These 
publications suggest that Cleveland was in London from September, 
1647 to April, 1649. 

VI. 1655 (May 14?),** three years before Cleveland’s death, saw the 
publication of cértain “Funerall Elegies, ... Singing the Epicediums of 
... John Cleveland, the much cry’d up Poet. By S. H. Printed by Tho. 
Wilson.” This elegy, which seems to have escaped notice since its un- 
timely publication, is as follows: 


On the death of the High-priz’d Poet Jonn CLEAVELAND, Esq. 
What, are all silent! are the Sons of Art, 
Afraid to mention this dead 4scapart? 
This Colbrand of Castalia, he whose strength, 
Takes up nine Acres at the least in length: 
Like Titius, every line of his might well, 
Serve Faustus, or Agrippa for a Spell; 
Nor durst the Romanist his Numbers mind, 
Till with the Cross he had his fore-head sign’d; 


% The Library of Congress has only single numbers of these periodicals. 
3 Op. cit., p. 92. 
* Thomason, op. cit., 1, 113. British Museum E. 838 (9) p. 2850. The date is Thomason’s. 
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Thou great Gargantuan, huge Colossian Bard, 
Who shall dare sing thy worth unlesse prepar’d 
With Sack and Sulphure, every word should pierce 
Like Thunder through the wond’ring Universe; 
Although thou art inhum’d (to fancy Fate) 

Yet still to us thou dost tonitruate, 

Thy words want each an Atlas; we can Rant, 
‘Tis true, but not like thee (our Termagant) 
Whose every syllable a sentence is, 

Each word an Axiome, thou hast searcht Abysse, 
(The Muses Hercules) and shown to us, 

That triple-headed bandog Cerberus, 

So by the Magick of thy haughty Rhimes, 

The Powers celestiall cringe to mortall crimes: 
No marvell thou couldst cramp so many Pens, 
Whose face and belly were as big as Bens: 
Gyant of Wit as well as Bulk, thy Quill, 

(That Maule of minds) rests on the Muses Hill 
A sacred Trophey; ye small Wits bow down, 
Give worship to this Bashaw of the Gown; 
Grand Vizier to A pollo, the Vice-King 

Of fair Castalia, when thy Soule took wing, 

Why didst thou not appoint who should succeed? 
Who now shall dare to wear thy Regall weed? 
To put the Lawrell on, or to give Law 

In Verse that would keep Lucifer in awe; 

Like Alexanders Captains, wanting thee, 

We now shall quarrell for Supremacie; 

For thou hast left a world of wit behind, 

For those to share whom blessings cannot bind; 
Thus like some mighty Potentate that dyes 
Without an Heir, those Laws and Liberties 

So oft confirm’d by Phoebus Parliament, 

Shall be made void, yet on thy Monument 

We will presume this Epitaph to grave, 

Here Cleveland lyes, whose Wit went wondrous brave. 


These verses contain an interesting description of Cleveland’s personal 
appearance in his declining years: 


Whose face and belly were as big as Bens: 
Gyant of Wit as well as Bulk,... 


They also indicate that Cleveland must have been reported dead and 
buried (‘‘when thy Soule took wing,’ “Although thou art inhum’d’’) 
some three years before his actual demise, that is, if the date given for 
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the publication of these verses is correct. Now the 1687 edition of Cleve- 
land’s poems does include (p. 286) some verses by one J. Parry which 
are headed: “An Elegy upon Mr. John Cleveland’s Death Cry’d i’the 
streets, he being then in a good health.” It is probable that the reference 
here is to the publication of 1655, for the elegy begins: 


He whom the Muses forbid to dye 
Durst Ignorance (Arts Enemy) bely 
To rhyme him dead? 


In May of 1655 Cleveland was apparently at Norwich,*® living in retire- 
ment at the house of Edward Cooke. The rumor of his death could there- 
fore have gained credit in London. 
S. V. Gapp 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


% The account of his arrest in November, 1655, says that he had come from London to 
Norwich “about a year since” and that he had been there ever since. Thurloe’s State 
Papers,'tv, 184. 
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LVIII 


SHAFTESBURY AND THE DOCTRINE OF MORAL 
SENSE IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


HE term “moral sense” is generally credited to Shaftesbury; in any | 

case he is the one who gave it currency.! At the time he introduced it 
the reigning authorities in ethical theory were, on the one hand, Hobbes, , 
who declared: “Justice is the keeping of valid convenants; injustice the / 
non-performance of them;”’ and, on the other, Locke and the orthodox 
party, generally, who held that “the true ground of morality can only be 
the Will and Law of God.’ 

Shaftesbury, in opposition to these, based his system on the ‘‘moral 
sense.” ‘‘The notions and principles of fair, just and honest, with the 
rest of these ideas, are innate.’ Instinct, which he substitutes for in- 
nate, is called “that which Nature teaches us, exclusive of art, culture, 
or discipline.’”” The mind has its eye and ear... so as to discern Pro- 
portion, distinguish Sound, and scan each Sentiment or Thought which 
comes before it.’ ““No sooner are actions viewed, no sooner the human 
affections and passions discerned (and they are most of them as soon dis- 
cerned as felt) than straight an inward eye distinguishes, and sees the 
fair and shapely, the amiable and admirable, apart from the deformed, 
the foul, the odious, or the despicable.’’> These distinctions have their 
foundation in Nature, are natural, and from Nature alone. This sense of 
right and wrong is as natural to us as is natural affection itself.* The 
analogy between the artistic sense and the “moral sense” was almost 
inescapable. Just as there is nothing “more strongly imprinted on our 
minds, or more clearly interwoven with our souls, than the idea or sense 
of order and proportion,” so is there nothing more certainly natural and 
operative than the ‘“‘moral sense” which cannot be immediately or 
directly excluded or destroyed. In fact the perception of moral truth and 
of esthetic beauty is not due to the operation of separate faculties, for 
beauty and good are the same. The supreme importance which Shaftes- 


1 Compare Robertson, Characteristics, Vol. 1, p. 262, note; Stephen, Freethinking and 
Plainspeaking, p. 265; Fowler, Shaftesbury and Hutcheson, p. 166; Moore, PMLA, xxxt, 
p. 269. 

* For a convenient epitome of certain salient points in the philosophy of Hobbes and 
Locke see my article, ‘““The Significance of Shaftesbury in English Speculation” (PMLA, 
xxxvim, 177-180). 

* The Moralists, Pt. m, sect. ii. 

* Inquiry concerning Virtue, Bk. 1, Pt. II, sect. iii. 

5 The Moralists, Pt. m1, sect. ii. 

§ Inquiry concerning Virtue, Bk. 1, Pt. m1, sect. i. 

7 The Moralists, Pt. 11, sect. iv. 
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1088 Shaftesbury and the Doctrine of Moral Sense 


bury meant to attach to this idea may be seen in a statement made near 
the very end of his collected works. 


It has been the main scope and principal end of these volumes, to assert the re- 
ality of a beauty and charm in moral as well as natural subjects, and to demon- 
strate the reasonableness of a proportionate taste and determinate choice in life 
and manners. The standard of this kind and the noted character of moral truth 
appear so firmly established in Nature itself, and so widely displayed through the 
intelligent world, that there is no genius, mind, or thinking principle which, (if 
I may say so) is not really conscious in the case.® 


No creature can do ill without being conscious of his offense, and with- 
out having a feeling of deserved punishment. “To have the reflection in 
his mind of any unjust action or behavior which he knows to be naturally 
odious and ill-deserving—this is alone properly called Conscience.’ It 
is possible that some rage, lust, or counter-working passion may over- 
come or control man’s natural sense of right and wrong, and his good 
affection.!® ““To want conscience, or natural sense of the odiousness of 
crime and injustice, is to be most of all miserable in life.” Hence comes 
the necessity of cultivating a “taste” in morals as in art.” The rational 
and reflective elements, although they do come to enter into moral judg- 
ments, are never so prominent as they are later in Butler. Shaftesbury’s 
“Moral Sense,” “Taste,” “Conscience,” or “Relish” remains, for the 
most part, on an instinctive basis, and operates without delay. 

In offering this “moral sense,” this instinctive and immediate appro- 
bation or disapprobation, Shaftesbury made the criterion of morality 
prior to religion and independent of it. He also vindicated human nature 
of the humiliating charges made against it by Hobbes, which were soon 
to be repeated by Mandeville. In liberating morals from those forms of 
ethical utilitarianism as advocated by Hobbes and Locke, he performed 
a real service to the science of conduct. The potency of his principles 
finds support in the fact that in one form or other—in Butler, Hartley, 
Adam Smith, and all the rest—his liberated ethical norm enters into 
philosophical speculations. Little wonder, therefore, that we find con- 
stant reflections of it in the literature of the century. 

The principles of Shaftesbury are so articulated that to separate them 
is to tear bone from bone. This, obviously, increases the difficulty when 
one attempts to present his ideas as units, which they most certainly are 
not. Thus to speak of the “‘moral sense”’ in one place, of the “artistic 


8 Miscellany v, Ch. 11. 

® Inquiry concerning Virtue, Bk. 11, Pt. 1, sect. i. 
10 Inquiry concerning Virtue, Bk. 1, Pt. 111, sect. ii. 
Inquiry concerning Virtue, Bk. 11, Pt. 11, sect. i. 
2 See Miscellany m1, Ch. 1. 
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William E. Alderman 1089 
sense” and the relation of Beauty to Truth in another place, and of 
man’s essential goodness in still another is to divide a synthetic system 
into parts. The reader must, however, look elsewhere for a fuller develop- 
ment of certain theories than will be given here." The identity of Beauty’ 
and Truth, and the natural goodness of man are so essential to Shaftes- 
bury’s definition of virtue and of man’s consequent obligation that their 
elaboration has been deferred for the present. With this in mind, only 
the general outlines of the development of the “moral sense,” together 
with some hints as to the larger implications of the theory, are given 
below. > 

Specific or implied references to the “moral sense” abound in almost 
every type of writing—philosophy, poetry, essay, and novel—from the 
time of Shaftesbury to the close of the century. A mere calling of the roll 
of those who were either friendly or averse to the proposal, and who give 
it specific or passing notice, would include, among others, such names as 
Berkeley, Butler, Hutcheson, Smollett, Fielding, Johnson, Price, Grove, 
Cooper, Amory, and Akenside; and to extend the list to those who by 
practice were implicated would be to include scores of others. 

Bishop Butler, on the whole Shaftesbury’s most vigorous opponent 
in the field of ethics, quite agrees with him up toa certain point. He does 
not deny that man has his natural inclinations which may be right, but 
he does not regard them as infallible. To him human nature is a system, 
every part of which must be taken into account if our judgments as to 
the moral guide are to be accurate. One may understand the separate 
parts of a watch ever so thoroughly, but unless he sees the parts as- 
sembled and operating in their intended order, he cannot have the idea 
of a watch. 


Thus it is with regard to the inward frame of man. Appetites, passions, affections, 
and the principle of reflection, considered merely as the several parts of our in- 
ward nature, do not at all give us the idea of the system or constitution of this 
nature; because the constitution is formed by somewhat not yet taken into con- 
sideration, namely by the relation which those several parts have to each other; 
the chief of which is the authority of reflection or conscience."® 


Mankind has various instincts and principles of action in common with 
the brutes; but in addition he possesses several which they have not, 
“particularly reflection or conscience, an approbation of some principles 


8 See PMLA, xxx, pp. 264-325; xxxvm, pp. 175-195. 

44 Since writing this the writer has prepared and had published an article on Shaftesbury 
and the Doctrine of Benevolence in the Eighteenth Century. See Transactions of the Wisconsin 
Academy, Vol. xxv1, pp. 137-159. 

% Preface (1729) to Sermons, sect. ii. 
16 Tbid., sect. 12. 
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or actions, and disapprobation of others.’”” “We are plainly constituted 
such sort of creatures as to reflect upon our own nature. The mind can 
take a view of what passes within itself, its propensions, aversions, pas- 
sions, affections.”"* This faculty distinguishes between the internal 
principles of the heart, as well as external actions,'® and makes of man 
a moral agent.”° As related to all other principles of action, conscience or 
reflection “plainly bears upon it marks of authority over all the rest, and 
claims the absolute direction of them all, to allow or forbid their gratifi- 
cation.’ Its dictates are superior to mere propension, and to let it act 
only as its turn happens to come “‘is not to act according to the constitu- 
tion of man: neither can any human creature be said to act conformably 
to his constitution of nature, unless he allows to that superior principle 
the absolute authority which is due to it.” “The not taking into con- 
sideration this authority, which is implied in the idea of reflex approba- 
,tion or disapprobation, seems a material deficiency or omission in Lord 
| Shaftesbury’s Inquiry concerning Virtue.” 
This brief survey of the theory of Butler relative to moral approbation 


\ and disapprobation shows two things clearly: In the first place, he is a 


follower of Shaftesbury in that he, contrary to Hobbes and Locke, places 
the criterion of action within man. But while acknowledging Shaftesbury 
to be authoritative in the main, he does regard the theory of ‘“‘moral 
sense”’ as inadequate, in that it represents but a part of the moral sys- 
tem of man. Conscience, to Butler, is something more constant, less 
jsusceptible to temperament, and more rational than the “taste” of 
Shaftesbury. Shaftesbury would place confidence in the emotional nature 
of man; Butler would trust only the conscience or reflection, as some- 
thing higher and in more direct contact with God. Whereas the former 
gave encouragement to the sentimentalists, the latter, with Swift, abet- 
ted the cause of the humanists. 

Bishop Berkeley in his opposition to the Third Earl is well-nigh rabid. 
So wary is he of anything that smacks of heterodoxy that he is not con- 
tent when he has represented Shaftesbury as without a grain of religion; 
he ridicules his style,** under the name of Cratylus makes an undignified 


17 Thid., sect. 13. 

18 Sermon 1, On Human Nature, sect. 7. 

18 Sermon 11, On Human Nature, sect. 10. 

% Tbid., sect. 2. 

"1 Preface, sect. 16. 

22 Thid. 

%3 Tbid., sect. 20. 

™% Works of Berkeley, Clarendon Press, 1901, Vol. 1, pp. 220-222. An article on The 
Style of Shaftesbury by the present writer will be found in MLN, xxxvmi, pp. 209-215. 
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William E. Alderman 1091 
personal attack on him, and, even misrepresents him. Against Alci- 
phron, who accepts Shaftesbury’s ‘moral sense” as adequate, Euphranor 
maintains that man needs something more than “‘taste”’ ora sense of the 
beauty of goodness.” In insisting that ‘‘reason, religion, and law are all 
together little enough to subdue the outward to the inner man,” and 
that ro xadov is certainly inadequate against “‘quick senses, strong pas- 
sions, and gross intellects,” he adopts a kind of utilitarianism. Divine 
Will is the source of moral obligation.’ In this, therefore, he is at odds 
with Shaftesbury, and one with Locke. 

Consideration of the ‘moral sense’’ in the novels of the period shows 
how clearly the authors must have regarded the knowledge of the theory 
as widespread. Johnson, by temperament too rational to have sympathy 
for it, makes occasions to take flings at it in Rasselas (1759). The wise 
philosopher advised the prince ‘‘to live according to nature, in obedience 
to that universal and unalterable law, with which every heart is origi- 
nally impressed; which is not written on it by precept, but graven by 
destiny, not instilled by education, but infused at our nativity.” But 
“the prince soon found that this was one of the sages whom he should 
understand less, as he heard him longer.’”** Fielding, who was in general 
a humanist, has Tom Jones governed, theoretically at least, by a power 
more akin to Butler’s “conscience” than to Shaftesbury’s “‘moral sense.” 
This he describes as “‘sitting on its throne in the mind, like the Lord High 
Chancellor of this kingdom in his court; where it presides, governs, di- 
rects, judges, acquits, and condemns according to merit and justice, with 
a knowledge which nothing escapes, a penetration which nothing can 
deceive, and an integrity which nothing can corrupt.’”® Smollett, who 
in one breath speaks of Shaftesbury’s “‘moral sense” and in the next 
calls him a ‘frothy writer,’’*® elsewhere laughs heartily at the theory, 
behind the mask of an exceedingly humorous situation. While asleep, 
Pallet has just been doused with water by Peregrine, because he cir- 
cumvented the plans of the latter to enjoy Amanda in her room. His 
howls bring Jolter and the Doctor, who is a republican, to the scene. 
The hasty diagnosis of the latter is confirmed when Pallet again raves at 
having his own “‘jordan” poured on him. Hydrophobia or derangement 
it certainly is, and Jolter and the doctor secure the door and retire to a 
safe distance. The latter, justifying his own withdrawal with the flimsy 


% Alciphron, Dialogue 111. 
% See Works, Oxford, 1901, Vol. 1, p. 10, for a splendid summary of Dialogue mr. 
27 See Sermon on Passive Obedience, Vol. 111, pp. 103-139. 

28 Chapter XXII. 

29 Tom Jones, Bk. tv, Ch. 6. 
30 Peregrine Pickle, Ch. Xm. 
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excuse that he can advise better at a distance, tries to get the former to 
return to Pallet. The conclusion to this particular part of the episode can 
best be told in Smollett’s inimitable way. 


Jolter, who could make no objection to the justness of the conciusion, frankly 
owned that he had no inclination to try the experiment; observing that self- 
preservation was the first law of nature; that his connexions with the unhappy 
lunatic were but slight; and that it could not be reasonably expected that he 
would run such risks for his service, as were declined by one who had set out with 
him from England on the footing of a companion. This insinuation introduced a 
dispute upon the nature of benevolence, and the meral sense, which, the repub- 
lican argued, existed independent of any private consideration, and could never 
be affected by any contingent circumstances of time and fortune; while the other, 
who abhorred his principles, asserted the duties and excellence of private friend- 
ship, with infinite rancour of altercation.™ 


To the reader, who understands the predicament into which Pallet has 
been thrust, and the delusion under which Jolter and the doctor are 
laboring, the intention of the author is obvious. 

More favorable passages are those found in that curious but fascinat- 
ing conglomerate of Amory’s The Life and Opinions of John Buncle, 
Esquire. Speaking of his education in ethics and moral philosophy, 
Buncle says that he learned that ‘‘in respect of mankind, our natural 
sense of right and wrong points out to us the duties to be performed to 
others, and the kind of affections implanted by nature, excites us to the 
discharge of them.’ Among the papers written by Miss Spence, a 
Christian Deist, Buncle found one entitled Moral Thoughts which con- 
tains the following significant passage: 


On the contrary, moral truth, right and wrong, good and evil, the doing as we 
would be done by, and acting towards all men as they really are and stand related 
in society; these things are as evident to the understanding, as light and colours 
are to the eye, and may be called the intellectual, or moral sense. Here needs no 
deep learning, or trouble and expence of education, but the same truths are as 
evident, and as much seen and felt by the learned and the unlearned, the gentle- 
man and the ploughman, the savage or wild Indian, as by the best instructed 
philosopher.* 


Francis Hutcheson, more than any other one of the followers of 
Shaftesbury, developed the esthetic theory of his model. His first two 
essays (1725), according to the title page, defend the principles of the 
late Earl of Shaftesbury against the author of the Fable of the Bees. It 


* Jbid., Ch, tym. 
%2 Edition printed by Routledge, London, 1904, p. 5. 
8 Tbid., p. 361 ff. 
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was Hutcheson who popularized the phrase ‘‘moral sense” in the Scot- 
tish school of philosophy, of which he was the founder, and who insisted 
with vigor upon the analogy between virtue and beauty. The general 
attitude of the believers in Universal Harmony and in the identity of 
Beauty and Truth may be conveniently summarized by quoting from 
one of their number, Cooper. 


From him begins this beam of gay delight, 

When aught harmonious strikes th’ attentive mind; 
In him shall end; for he attun’d the frame 

Of passive organs with internal sense, 

To feel an instantaneous glow of joy, 

When Beauty from her native seat in Heav’n, 
Clothed in etherial mildness, on our plains 
Descends, ere Reason with her tardy eye 

Can view the form divine.™ 


The author’s note in explanation of these lines is even more pertinent in 
this connection than the passage itself. 


Whatever is true, just, and harmonious, whether in nature or in morals, gives an 
immediate pleasure, exclusive of reflection: nor, as beauty is not vague and un- 
settled, but fixt to a proper criterion, are we left indifferent; but led naturally to 
embrace it, by that propensity the divine Author of all things implanted in us. 


That Cooper is indebted to Shaftesbury and to his disciple, Hutcheson, 
for his idea of an instinctive sense that operates instantaneously, is cer- 
tain from an added reference to the Characteristics, and to An Inquiry 
into the Origin of our Ideas of Beauty and Virtue. 

The far-reaching effects of the acceptance in toto of this doctrine of a 
“moral sense” as a guide to correct actions can hardly be exaggerated. 
In reality the theory if applied in full would tend to make the ethical 
norm a variable rather than a constant standard; for individuals differ 
from each other, and, likewise, have within themselves, at various times, 
moods that are widely dissimilar. Were morality made to depend wholly 
upon passing intuitions, conscience would no longer be the rational force 
that we conceive it to be. If we accept the doctrine that an instinctive 
reaction is as infallible as a studied judgment, we hereby deny the need 
of any restraint and struggle. Shaftesbury was not blind to these dan- 
gers, else why should he have insisted on the cultivation of a ‘‘taste” in 
morals as in art. His ‘“‘moral sense” was even more mobile than was 
Butler’s “‘conscience.”’ Despite this, however, there cannot be any doubt 
whatsoever but that the Deists as a group, Shaftesbury in particular, 
gave a decided stimulus to emotionalism, naturalism, and individual- 


“ The Power of Harmony, Bk. 11. 
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ism.** The enfranchisement of the feelings and the growth of sentimental 
moods can be charged heavily to the account of the Third Earl. Rousseau 
had but little new to add to what was already philosophically ensconced 
and in practice increasingly accepted. 

The writer in the Anti Jacobin of July 9, 1798, said: 


I love the bold uncompromising mind, 

Whose principles are fixed, whose views defined: 
Who scouts and scorns, in canting Candor’s spite, 
All taste in mortals, innate sense of right, 

And Nature’s impulse all unchecked by art, 

And feelings fine that float about the heart. 


So did Richard Price and a host of others before him,* and so have many 
who have followed him. Whatever our convictions as to the relative 
merits of the classical and the romantic temperament, and without neces- 
sarily holding a complete brief for Shaftesbury, we can, or rather we 
must be fair and sympathetic enough to recognize that he made a dis- 
tinct contribution to the science of ethics when he liberated the criterion 
of action from old masters—covenants and the will of an arbitrary deity. 


WittraAM E. ALDERMAN 
Beloit College 


% In an article entitled Shaftesbury as Stoic, PMLA, xxxvmi, pp. 643-684, Esther C. 
Tiffany insists that Shaftesbury’s doctrines of “the beautiful, ethical taste, and natural 
affections” “can be fully understood only on comparison with his Philosophical Regimen.” 
Whatever truth there may be in this point of view (See Philosophical Review, Vol. xm, pp. 
451-454 and Vol. xxv, pp. 182-187 for another point of view), it must be kept in mind that 
the Regimen was not published until 1900, and that it did not, therefore, play any part in 
the philosophical or popular interpretations put on Shaftesbury’s writings by those of his 
century. 

% See The Principal Question in Morals, 1757. 
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LIX 
HENRY NEEDLER AND SHAFTESBURY 


N DISCUSSING “Shaftesbury and the Ethical Poets in England, 

1700-1760,"! Professor C. A. Moore introduces Henry Needler 
(1690-1718) primarily to show that Shaftesbury had a few followers 
before the period of Thomson in which, according to his thesis, literary 
and ethical discipleship of the moralist and rhapsodist became common. 
That is to say, the “obscure poet” Needler affords a kind of running- 
start before the great leap is made, that of establishing a Shaftesburian 
influence, ethical, theological, and literary, on Thomson, and the often- 
times-designated imitators who sprang up after the Seasons was pub- 
lished. The purpose of the following discussion is to question Professor 
Moore’s interpretation of Needler’s indebtedness to Shaftesbury for his 
theology and his “poetical treatment of nature,”’ and to show what seem 
instead to have been the real sources of the poet’s thinking and his 
stylistic achievements. 

Professor Moore makes the following assertions concerning Needler: 
(1) He “apparently” was “the first actual literary follower of Shaftes- 
bury;” (2) in a “thin volume of verse and prose,”’ the original date of 
publication of which is unknown, Needler in a letter dated December 3, 
1711, expressed his thanks for a copy of the Characteristics sent him, and, 
“as a token of his appreciation, he attempted a prose imitation of 
Shaftesbury’s apostrophe to nature in the Moralists, and used the same 
material for a Poem in blank verse ...;’’ (3) he showed other resem- 
blances to Shaftesbury in a prose essay On the Beauty of the Universe and 
in “his poems On the True Cause of Natural Effects and A Vernal Hymn 
in Praise of the Creator;” (4) perhaps Needler’s “fate served for a time 
to deter further experiments of the kind; there seems to be no trace of his 
first edition; he committed suicide, and the editor of the second edition 
[1728] was much concerned to vindicate the ‘extreme piety’ of the poet;” 
(5) though his work “makes relatively little use of Shaftesbury except 
as to theology, it is important as an index,” (6) “in spite of the danger 
which almost certainly attended the adoption of deism, he could not 
resist the appeal of Shaftesbury’s poetical treatment of nature,” (7) 
finally, Needler’s ‘explicit reference of these views to Shaftesbury is in 
itself a good reason for supposing that, although some of the later poets 
do not acknowledge the indebtedness, the entire school derived much of 
its inspiration from the same source.” 

A few minor errors in Professor Moore’s remarks on Needler should, 





1 PMLA, xxx1 (1916), 264-325. See especially 277-279, 285, 297. 
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for purposes of clarification, be first noted. Needler’s Original Poems. 
Translations, Essays, and Letters, published in a volume numbering some 
220 pages, counting the editorial notes of his friend, William Duncombe, 
reached three editions within eleven years (1724, 1728, 1735), which was 
a pretty good record for a work produced by an “obscure poet.” The 
original date of the first edition (1724), in spite of Professor Moore’s 
statement that “there seems to be no trace of the first edition,” is well- 
known. Nichols, discussing William Duncombe, comments as follows: 


Having contracted an intimacy at the Navy-office with Mr. Henry Needler, a 
gentleman, endued with a like taste, Mr. Duncombe, by supplying him with 
proper books, enabled him to gratify his ardent thirst for knowledge; and, on his 
early death, hastened by his intense application, in 1718, discharged the debt of 
friendship by collecting and publishing his ‘Original Poems. Translations, Essays, 
and Letters, 1724,’ 8 vo, of which there have been three editions.* 


What was Needler’s fate that perhaps kept others from making similar 
literary experiments in their treatment of nature? Certainly Professor 
Moore’s language would seem to imply a connection between Needler’s 
“‘deistic’”’ experiments with the nature-theme and his “suicide.” But did 
Needler commit suicide? The evidence does not indicate that he did. 
Duncombe, Needler’s friend, says that he contracted a pain in his head 
and, being naturally of a melancholy disposition, 


he was at last brought under an almost total Suspension of Reason. In this Condi- 
tion he fell into a Fever: and, as there was before scarce any hopes of recovery, 
it may be said to have happily put an end to the deplorable bondage of so bright 
a mind on the 21st of December 1718; and in the 29th year of his age.‘ 


The editor was not “‘much concerned” to vindicate the ‘extreme piety’ 
of the poet. What Duncombe really said was this: 


Mr. Needler’s whole life was influenc’d by Principles of sincere unaffected Piety 
and Virtue: and as his Morals were unblemish’d, so he was full of the Hopes of a 
blessed Immortality.§ 


Needler, if one may judge by what he wrote, was quite religious.® 
Though the errors noted above are minor, they suggest that the evi- 


2 See Lowndes, Bibliographer’s Manual (Bohn ed.), m1, 1657, under “Henry Needler’’; 
also see article “William Duncombe” in DNB and Watt’s Bibliotheca Britannica. William 
Duncombe makes a footnote reference to the first edition in Letters from the Late Most 
Reverend Dr. Thomas Herring, etc., London, 1777, p. 215. 

* Nichols, Literary Anecdotes of the Eighteenth Century, vu, 265-266. 

5 Tbid., p. iii. 

® See, for example, his essay “On The Excellence of Divine Contemplation” in Works. 
pp. 49-54. 
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dence has been manipulated so as to establish the thesis that Needler 
and, for that matter, other writers after him were indebted to the Earl 
of Shaftesbury for certain of their theological and ethical ideas, and 
their poetical treatment of nature. 

The source of Needler’s confession of an indebtedness to Shaftesbury 
must be found in one of two places, the footnotes in his Works where 
Shaftesbury’s name is mentioned several times, or in the letter that he 
wrote to Mr. D. on December 3, 1711. His actual indebtedness must be 
revealed in his writings. 

The supposed acknowledgment of an indebtedness in the footnotes is 
really Duncombe’s literary parallels which Professor Moore seemingly 
took to be Needler’s own comments. Duncombe, for example, makes one 
reference to Thomson’s Summer, which, of course, was published long 
after Needler’s death (1718). The advertisement states specifically that 
passages have been added “‘to illustrate or enliven the subjects here 
treated of.”’ Furthermore, it should be observed that many of Dun- 
combe’s references to Shaftesbury are far-fetched. Needler, for instance, 
writes: “The Sun is so glorious and splendid a body, that he has at- 
tracted the devotion, as well as the admiration of many nations,” and 
Duncombe runs a footnote containing a passage from Shaftesbury 
which begins: “Prodigious Orb! Bright Source of vital heat. . .”” Needler, 
discussing the world revealed by the microscope and telescope, refers to 
Hooke’s Micrographia, but Duncombe parallels the passage with a refer- 
ence to Shaftesbury on ‘“‘mechanick art.”’® Needler’s own references are 
to men like Le Clerc, Malebranche, John Norris, Abraham Cowley, Sir 
Isaac Newton, Hooke, Halley, Hobbes, and Locke. He never, so far as 
I have been able to discover, referred to Shaftesbury except in the letter 
of December 3, 1711, now to be discussed. 

Professor Moore, it will be recalled, says that Needler acknowledged 
in his letter of December 3, 1711, to a correspondent “his thanks for a 
copy of the Characteristics sent him. . .”” Needler did not thank his cor- 
respondent for a copy of the Characteristics. He wrote: 


I return you many Thanks for sending me the fine Philosophical Meditation of 
my Lord Shaftesbury; for, from the hints you give me, I suppose him to be the 
author of it.!° 


Duncombe explains this passage in a footnote which reads: “See the Medi- 


7 Needler’s Works, “Advertisement,” no pagination. 

® Works, p. 65. 

* Ibid., pp. 204-205. 

10 See The Works of Mr. Henry Needler . . . published by Mr. Duncombe, 3 ed., London, 
1735, p. 216. 
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tation in the third part of The Moralists, a Philosophical Rhapsody. 
Printed in 1709.”™ Needler’s letter continues as follows: 


You was not mistaken in believing I shou’d be extremely pleas’d with it. I read 
it over with abundance of Pleasure, and (as you express yourself,) in a Sort of 
Rapture; struck with Delight and Admiration of the Majesty and Beauty of the 
Thoughts, and the flowing Harmonious Eloquence of Expression! I have found 
by Experience the Truth of what you likewise observ’d, that Enthusiasm is 
catching; for upon perusing this Meditation, with which I was thus deeply af- 
fected, I was myself seiz’d with a Fit of it; which occasion’d the following 
Thoughts; wherein I suppose myself, on a Summer’s Evening, in some retir’d 
Place in the Country.” 


The terms of this letter would seem to indicate that this was Needler’s 
first acquaintance with Shaftesbury. His uncertainty about the author- 
ship shows that he had not read “the fine Philosophical Meditation” 
before. I strongly suspect that Duncombe, if one may judge by his foot- 
note quoted above and by Needler’s own specific reference to the M edita- 
tion, had simply copied the passage out of Shaftesbury and sent it to 
Needler in a letter. Be that a true supposition or not, our problem at this 
point is twofold: (1) How long before December 3 had it been since Dun- 
combe had sent Needler the Meditation? (2) Had Needler in any of his 
work prior to his reading of Shaftesbury’s apostrophe to nature used the 
same kind of theology that he used in his “‘prose imitation” in the letter 
of December 3? The answer given to the second question will depend 
upon the answer given to the first. The remainder of this discussion will, 
in answering the questions just stated, undertake to show: first, that 
both the poetical treatment of nature and the theology of the “prose 
imitation” are to be found in works of Needler dating long before Decem- 
ber 3, 1711; second, that there are other sources which explain both 
Needler’s poetical treatment of nature and his theology. It will be shown 
that his theology is doubtless Newtonian, and that his enthusiasm for 
nature is a temperamental trait, as is manifested in his rhapsodical style 
on numerous occasions. Finally, Needler’s significance will be pointed 
out. He was, as I hope to show, not a Shaftesburian deist; nor was he in 
any danger when he treated the nature-theme as he did. In fact, the 
evidence is overwhelming that Needler in sentiment and thought is 
closely related to the Newtonian divines, and to poets like Richard 
Blackmore. 

If, as I have supposed, Duncombe sent Shaftesbury’s apostrophe to 


1 Ibid., p. 216. 
1 Loc. cit. This letter is next to the last letter in the book, that one being dated to Mr. 
D. from London, June 15, 1717. 
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nature in a letter to Needler, Needler of course read it at once and 
answered accordingly in his next letter to his friend. But if Duncombe 
sent him the complete Moralists, or the Characteristics, it could be that 
Needler neglected for a while to comment on the receipt of the gift or 
to read the work. But it is not probable that he would let months pass 
without doing either. Needler wrote to Duncombe every two or three 
weeks, yet there is no previous mention of Shaftesbury in his own writ- 
ings. There are letters to Duncombe on November 20, 4, October 19, 5, 
September 2, etc.; in the letter of November 4, he thanks Duncombe for 
some poems sent him. Now if any of Shaftesbury’s works had been sent 
him during these months, it seems reasonable to believe that he would 
have acknowledged the fact. In a letter to Mr. H. (evidently John or 
Jabez Hughes) on October 1, Needler discussed such matters as “rural 
retirement,’’ the joys of solitude, his dislike of the city, and his love of 
certain eminent philosophers whom he mentions by name. Certainly, in 
discussing such subjects and men of this type, Needler missed an excel- 
lent opportunity to declare his indebtedness to Shaftesbury, if he had 
read him by this time, or was under his influence, but he made no men- 
tion of the author of the Moralists. Since Needler never mentioned 
Shaftesbury except in the letter of December 3, one may safely conclude 
that he had not read the apostrophe to nature until late in 1711, and 
then possibly in the form of an epistolary excerpt. 

But both the poetical treatment of nature and the theology of the 
poet had been expressed in writings dated before December 3, 1711. For 
example, Needler in a letter to Mr. D. dated August 16, 1711, discussed 
the occasion of the Poem in blank verse which Professor Moore says 
makes use of Shaftesburian material. I am unable to agree with Professor 
Moore that the material of this poem is peculiarly Shaftesburian. The 
theme of the poem is that the beauty and design of creation argues for the 
existence and attributes of God. The poem, as Needler himself says, was 
occasioned by a walk out in the country where his mind, freeing itself 
from the “impertinences” of business, took a “solemn and religious 
turn.” 


I consider the whole scene of Nature as the work of a Supreme Being; every part 
of which abounds with manifest proofs and instances of the Wisdom, Power, and 
Goodness of its Maker." 


Surely no one acquainted with the “philosophic” literature of the per- 


4% Duncombe, not Needler, gave the poem the title Poem in blank verse, proving the Being 
of a God from the Works of Creation. See Works, p. 135. “I leave you to bestow what title 
you shall think fit.” 

4 See Works, pp. 135-139, for Needler’s comments and the poem itself. 
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iod would maintain that such an argument as that presented by Needler 
in this poem was necessarily Shaftesburian in origin. 

Perhaps the true source of Needler’s views will become apparent 
when we discuss the next indebtedness to Shaftesbury that Professor 
Moore has noted. He, it will be recalled, said chat Needler revealed a 
Shaftesburian indebtedness in his poem On the True Cause of Natural 
Effects.§ Why Professor Moore refers to this piece as a poem is not clear 
to me. It is a “familiar letter” in prose, the subject-matter of which re- 
ceives considerable treatment in several letters to Mr. D., dated July 
15, 27, August 6, September 2, and October 5, 1711. It is the letter of 
August 6 that Duncombe as editor of Needler’s W orks called On The True 
Cause of Natural Effects. Needler, in this letter, thus states his purpose 
which is 
to give a compleat Idea of Divine Providence so far as it relates to the Govern- 
ment of the Natural World, to prove likewise that ’tis God only, who is the True 
Author of all the Changes that happen in Nature. . . 


In this letter the only authors referred to by Needler are Hobbes and 
Le Clerc, but the argument makes much use of Sir Isaac Newton’s con- 
ception of vis inertiae and his statement of the laws of motion." In the 
letter of September 2 Needler shows that Newton!’ is his sole authority 
for his argument on the true cause of natural effects. 


What you offer, I think, is sufficiently confuted in my Answer to Mr. H——s’s 
first Objection; for there I have shewn, that such a successive communication of 
Motion, without the continual concurrence of any Immaterial Power, is impos- 
sible. Besides, your Hypothesis, tho’ granted to be possible, cou’d not account 
for the constant Motion of those Bodies, which are not impell’d by any others; 
such are all the Planets, which Sir Isaac Newton has shewn to perform their 
Revolutions in an almost perfect Vacuum; and consequently they do not owe 
their Motions to the Impulse of External Bodies . . . .1* No Body, having been 
once put into Motion, can continue therein any longer, than the moving Power 


% PMLA, xxx1 (1916), 278. 

16 Works, p. 125. 

17 Works, p. 127. 

18 We know that he was reading Newton at the time the argument on the true causes of 
natural effects originated. In a letter to Mr. D. on July 5, 1711, just ten days before the 
letter in which the argument begins, he wrote: “‘A letter from you wou’d at any time have 
been welcome to me, but was particularly so at this Juncture, when I am banish’d from 
all my Friends, and doom’d to converse with Persons of a Disposition altogether foreign 
from my own; so that if it were not for honest Horace and Sir Isaac, I shou’d be wholly 
separated from all commerce with the Learned World.” See Works, p. 105. 

19 This part of his argument, found in the letter of September 2, is also used in his 
letter to Mr. D. on August 6. 

20 Works, pp. 142-143. 
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continues to act upon it. For from hence it follows, that all the Planets owe their 
Motions to the constant never-ceasing Action of God, or at least of some Imma- 
terial Being; which being remov’d but for one moment, they wou’d immediately 
stop their Courses.”° 


In the letter of October 5, Needler discussed the same subject at con- 
siderable length, using the same kind of Newtonian argument that Ri- 
chard Bentley had used in the Boyle lectures of 1692-93.74 Bentley had 
maintained the thesis that nothing less than “the power of the divine 
arm”’ itself can account for gravity, circular revolutions of the planets, 
and the continued existence of the world. Bentley, on that occasion, said 
that these things had been “‘lately demonstrated and put beyond contro- 
versy by that very excellent and divine theorist, Sir Isaac Newton, to 
whose most admirable sagacity and industry we shall frequently be 
obliged in this and the following discourse.’ Newton had written Bent- 
ley before these sermons were published, stating that he was pleased to 
find that his philosophy could serve the cause of religion.” 


Some other principle [besides vis inertiae, which is passive] was necessary for 
putting bodies into motion; and now they are in motion, some other principle is 
necessary for conserving that motion.* 


Newton also furnished the basic idea for the rapturous imitation of 
Shaftesbury’s apostrophe to nature which Needler attempted in the 
letter of December 3. The idea expressed is the same as that found in the 
series of letters bearing on the true cause of natural effects. The apos- 
trophe is based on the idea that everything depends upon God’s support- 
ing arm. In the invocation to the Deity, Needler asks: 


who can define the Bounds of thy Creation; or circumscribe thy Goodness? .. . 
Thy Arm sustains the universal Frame of Nature. Should’st Thou withdraw thy 
All-Supporting Power, these glittering Stars wou’d be extinguish’d; and Night 
regain the infinite Expanse.* 


This passage is more than reminiscent of a similar one found in his letter 
of July 15 to Mr. D. written at the very time that he specifically stated 
that he was reading Sir Isaac Newton. In this letter Needler suddenly in- 
terrupted the trend of a passage to exclaim: 


O God, how Glorious and Excellent a Being thou art! Thou sittest inthron’d in 


%1 See The Works of Richard Beniley, ed. by the Rev. Alexander Dyce, 3 vols., London, 
1838, m1, Sermons VI, vil, and vii. 

22 Bentley’s Works, mm, 149. 

% Tbid., pp. 203 ff. For the basis of Needler’s whole argument see Newton’s Opera quae 
exstant omnia, Horsley edition, (five vols. 4 to 1779-85), rv, 258-259. 

%4 Opera, Iv, 261. 

2 Needler’s Works, p. 217. 
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1102 Henry Needler and Shaftesbury 





Eternity, array’d with Majesty and Power; whilst millions of Worlds depend 
upon thy nod; and thy very Will itself necessarily produces whatsoever thou 
willest ... .% 


If further proof were needed to show that Newton furnished the basic 
idea in Needler’s apostrophe, it is easily discovered in the following 
language in which he says it is the 


Almighty Arm that whirls around the Orbs in their Eternal Motions . . . . Thou 
minglest thyself (as it were) with the Matter of the World; thy ever-active and 
Omnipotent Power inspires the whole; infusing Life and Motion in all its Parts.*’ 


Note the parenthetical phrase “as it were’ used by Needler in the quota- 
tion given. Newton too had spoken of God as being present to his world 
in all parts of space, as it were in his sensorium.”* 

Needler’s On The Beauty of the Universe and his Vernal Hymn are the 
other examples given by Professor Moore as indications of the writer’s 
indebtedness to Shaftesbury. In the first piece, we have a passage like the 
following which shows the writer’s viewpoint: 


The Beauty of the Universe plainly shews, that it is neither the Work of Fate nor 
Chance, but of a powerful and Munificent Intelligence, who consider’d, in the 
framing of it, not only what was needful for the Preservation, but likewise the 
Ornaments of Nature; and provided not only for the Necessity, but even for the 
innocent Delight and Entertainment of all his sensible creatures.?® 


After having noted the various uses and beauties of the physical world, 
the author asked this question: 


Now can any man think, that all Beauty and Ornament, which appears in every 
part of Nature, and accosts his Eye on which side soever he turns it, can have any 
other Author than a wise and good God?*® 


As illustrative of the latter passage Duncombe quotes, and it seems to me 
most aptly, the following passage from Newton’s Optics: 


% Works, p. 116. 

37 Tbid., p. 218. 

28 See Newton’s Opera, Iv, 263, for his discussion of the sensorium. Samuel Clark, the 
outstanding Newtonian divine of the period, used the same idea in his Boyle lectures, 
1704-5. See A Discourse Concerning the Being and Attributes of God, the Obligations of the 
Natural Religion, etc., 8th ed., London, 1732, p. 47. Clarke said that God exercised his 
attributes to all immensity “as if it were really all but one single point.” Newton’s con- 
ception of God as being present to the world in his sensorium brought about the famous 
Clarke-Leibniz controversy. See Des Maizeaux’ Recueil de diverses pieces, sur la philosophie, 
la religion naturelle . . . par messieurs Leibniz, Clarke, Newton, 3d ed., 1757 (?), 1, 2, 3, 16, 
20, 62, 64, etc., for full discussions of Newton’s idea that God is present to all parts of 
space as it were in a sensorium. 

29 Works, pp. 64-65. 
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How comes it that Nature acts nothing in vain? And whence proceeds that ad- 
mirable Beauty of the Universe? ... How comes it that the Bodies of Animals 
are framed with such exquisite Art and Wisdom? How comes it that the Motions 
of the Body obey the Command of the Will? And where is that Instinct, as it is 
call’d, in animals? From a right Solution of those Questions does it not appear 
that there is a Being Incorporeal, Living, Intelligent, Omnipresent, who in in- 
finite Space, as it were in his Sensory, sees accurately and intimately, and dis- 
cerns thoroughly the Things themselves, and being present to them, comnre- 
hends them all as living, moving, and being within himself.*! 


The Newtonian passage, like Needler’s whole piece, observes that nature 
is not only useful but beautiful. In the Vernal Hymn Needler shows his 
usual and characteristic trend of thinking as these lines indicate: 


If thou wert absent, the material mass 
Wou’d without motion lie in boundless space. . . 


The evidence so far produced seems sufficient to show that Needler 
owed more to Newton and his school than he did to Shaftesbury. The 
next matter to consider is Needler’s “poetical treatment” of nature. Was 
it Shaftesburian?** Consideration of the following facts would indicate 
that it was not. In the first place, it should be noted concerning the 
writer’s style in general that a rhapsodical treatment of theme was an 
outstanding temperamental trait of his. I have already noted one such 
instance in his letter to Mr. D. on July 15, 1711.% Another example of the 
same thing is found in his letter of November, 1711, to Mr. H. After 
quoting from Norris’ Theory of The Ideal World, the poet begins: 


O Wisdom! how boundless are thy Treasures? how inexhaustible thy Stores? 
who dost afford sufficient Matter for the eternal Contemplation of an Infinite 
Mind.. .® 


This rhapsodical style is of the same cloth as that used in the rapturous 
passage inspired by Shaftesbury’s apostrophe in the letter of December 
3,1711. 


%° Tbid., pp. 75-76. 

31 Tbid., p. 75. 

32 See “‘A Vernal Hymn, in Praise of the Creator,” Works, pp. 43-46. 

33 Though Professor Moore says in one sentence Needler made little use of Shaftesbury 
“except as to theology,” in another sentence he says that Needler could not resist Shaftes- 
bury’s “poetical treatment” of nature. See PMLA, xxxt, 2, p. 278. See also Moore’s “A 
Predecessor of Thomson’s Seasons” in Modern Language Notes, xxxtv (1919), 281. 


% Works, pp. 116-117. 
3% Works, pp. 209-210. 
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1104 Henry Needler and Shaftesbury 


The poetical treatment of nature was to be expected of Needler, for 
he was born an enthusiastic lover of the country and solitude.” In a letter 
dated more than two years before he had read Shaftesbury’s apostrophe 
to nature, Needler wrote to a Mr. N. (July 22, 1709): 


What man... wou’d not gladly exchange the hateful Din and Clamour of a 
noisy Town, for the warbling Melody of tuneful Birds, and lulling Murmurs of 
the limpid Streams? Who wou’d not prefer the charming odors of Roses and 
Jessamin, before the unwholesome Vapours of a populous City; and all the 
pleasant Prospects of Shady Groves and flowery Meads, and beauteous scenes of 
Nature, to the narrow Spectacle of smutty Walls and Dirty Pavements? .. . 
The very Idea of the country transports my Soul with a Mixture of agreeable 
Passions! . . . I had always a natural Inclination for the Country, and Aversion 
to the Town. ’Twas there, I first drew vital Breath and beheld the Light.*” 


The following year (June 29, 1710) he wrote to Mr. H. who was in the 
country at the time: 


... tis in the State of Solitude only, that the Mind is capable of thinking to any 
Purpose, and obtaining any full and clear vision of Truth; for there all is calm 
and still... . You sit perhaps in a pleasant Meadow, beneath the spreading 
Branches of a venerable Oak, which form a shady Canopy over your Head; and 
regale your Serene Mind with some favourite Author, some delicious Poet or 
close-reasoning Philosopher; whilst the cooling Zephyrs fan you all around with 
their odoriferous Breezes, inspiring a thousand Soft Passions and charming in- 
effable Ideas. . . .** 


In view of this whole discussion, what conclusions do we reach con- 
cerning Needler’s significance in the history of ideas? Evidence certainly 
indicates that Needler was not a Shaftesburian deist, as Professor Moore 
has maintained, nor did the ideas that Needler expressed in his prose and 
poetry constitute a “danger” to him who used them at the time when 
Needler’s first edition came out (1724), ideas which Professor Moore says 
were “no longer contraband”’ by “‘the time of the second edition (1728).’’ 
Henry Needler, as I see it, should not be related to Shaftesbury at all 


% It is interesting to note what Needler has to say of John Norris in connection with this 
love of country and solitude. ““Mr. Norris gives us, in one of his Books, an account of what 
affected him with the most sensible Delight, and wherein he placed his chief Worldly 
Happiness. It was (to quote his own excellent Words) in ‘the Beauty of the Spring,’ the 
Magnificence of the Heavens, Solitary Walks and Gardens, the reading of close and fine- 
wrought Discourse, conversation with Men of tuneable and harmonious Dispositions, and 
in Majestick and well-compos’d Musick.’ I must needs own myself very much of his 
Mind, and believe there cannot be a Catalogue of more refined and solid Satisfactions cull’d 
out of the whole Creation.” Works, pp. 92-93. 

37 Works, pp. 80-81. 
38 Works, pp. 93-94. 
%° Supra. 
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but to the Newtonian divines and to poets like Sir Richard Blackmore. 
The ideas that Needler expressed, so far from being dangerous, were 
found frequently used by the Newtonian divines, that is, by men like 
Richard Bentley, Samuel Clarke, and William Derham. As early as 1711, 
for instance, when Needler wrote his Poem in blank verse, proving the 
Being of a God from the Works of Creation. And some brief Remarks on the 
Folly of Discontent, he was doing exactly what William Derham did the 
same year in his series of Boyle lectures which were published in book 
form in 1713 under the title Physico-Theology: or, a Demonstration of the 
Being and Attributes of God from His Works of Creation.*® This book, the 
latter part of the title of which suggests the title of Needler’s poem, saw 
three editions within one year. The same treatment of theme occurs in 
Derham’s A stro-Theology: or a Demonstration of the Being and Attributes 
of God from a Survey of the Heavens, which appeared in 1715, and which 
was dedicated ‘“‘To His Royal Highness George, Prince of Wales.’’! 
Further proof that Needler was simply doing what the Newtonian di- 
vines and poets like Richard Blackmore were doing, that is, proving the 
existence of God and his attributes by an appeal to the beauty and design 
of the universe, is shown in his poem entitled ““To Sir Richard Black- 
more, On his Poem, entitled Creation.’’* The following passage taken 
from the poem is indicative of Needler’s state of mind as found revealed 
in his major achievements presented in Duncombe’s edition of his works, 
and the source of such kind of thinking is obviously non-Shaftesburian: 


«© Needler’s Poem in blank verse is an argumentative poem undertaking to prove the 
existence of God and his attributes by an appeal to the beauty and design of creation, and 
also by an appeal to the form and design of the parts of the body. The latter part of his 
argument is quite similar to that which Derham had used in his Boyle lectures, and 
Duncombe quoted an illustrative passage from Derham’s sermons to show that it was. 
See Needler’s Works, pp. 138-139.—In Needler’s poem there is an arraignment of the 
“blind atheist,” a characteristic note found in the writings of the divines, certainly from 
Bentley’s Boyle lectures of 1692-93 on, and in poems like Blackmore’s Creation (1711). 

4 J have already referred to the fact that Bentley had used such an argument as that of 
Derham’s in his Boyle sermons of 1692-93, and had been advised by Sir Isaac Newton as 
to how best to make science serve the cause of religion. Sarauel Clarke, the Newtonian 
divine, used a similar argument in the Boyle lectures of 1704-5. Needler’s A Demonstration 
of the Being of one Eternal God is an epitome of Clarke’s Boyle lectures in 1704. Like Clarke, 
Needler develops the demonstration by a series of propositions. See Works, pp. 54-55. It 
was, by Needler’s time, a common thing to find books like John Ray’s Three Physico- 
Theological Discourses, in its second edition by 1693, read and imitated by many writers 
like Needler. William Whiston’s Astronomical Principles of Religion, Natural and Revealed, 
London, 1717, belonged to the same category. Needler’s references to Hooke’s Micrographia 
and Le Clerc’s Bibliothéque choisie, as well as his description of a visit to John Woodward, 
author of Natural History of the Earth and Terrestrial Bodyes (see Works, pp. 94 ff.), show 
his interest in such “philosophic” studies. 

® Works, pp. 33-37. 
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Fir’d with Sublime Thoughts, thy daring Soul 

Wings her aspiring Flight from Pole to Pole, 
Observes the Footstep of a Pow’r Divine, 

Which in each Part of Nature’s System shine, 
Surveys the Wonders of this Beauteous Frame, 

And sings the Sacred Source, whence all things came. 


In conclusion, then, what shall we say to Professor Moore’s state- 
ment quoted in the beginning of this article that Needler’s “explicit refer- 
ence” of his ‘‘views to Shaftesbury is in itself a good reason for supposing 
that, although some of the later poets do not acknowledge the indebt- 
edness, the entire school derived much of its inspiration from the same 
source?”’ The evidence adduced in this discussion seems to establish three 
points: (1) Needler did not confess an indebtedness to Shaftesbury for 
either his theology or his poetical treatment of nature; (2) He should be 
related, in the history of ideas, to the Newtonian divines and to poets like 
Sir Richard Blackmore rather than to the author of the Characteristics ; 
(3) His rhapsodical treatment of the nature theme, and his love of coun- 
try and solitude, was a temperamental trait of his, and not an indication 
of Shaftesburian discipleship. 

HERBERT DRENNON 
State Teachers College, Murray, Ky. 
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LX 
FIELDING’S SATIRE ON PANTOMIME 


UCH of Fielding’s amusing literary and social satire in his plays of 
1736 and 1737 was in a popular vein, if we may judge from the 
abundance of similar satire in the newspapers of the time. Elsewhere! I 
have shown why Fielding’s hits were sure to have been met by the laugh- 
ing approval of his audiences. His attack on pantomime was somewhat 
different, however, for pantomime was at the height of its popularity. 
Critics of it, like Fielding and Aaron Hill, were running counter to popu- 
lar taste. 
On March 3, 1736, two days before the first performance of Fielding’s 
Pasquin, the following announcement appeared in the Grub-Street Jour- 
nal. Its connection with Pasguin seems unmistakable. 


To all judicious Frequenters of the Theatres in or about the 
Cities of London and Westminster, We send Greeting. 

WHEREAS we have been informed, that for several years past, several French 
Vagrants, called HARLEQUIN, PIERROT, and CoLUMBINE, have had the impu- 
dence to appear on the British Stage, to the great discouragement of good Sense, 
true Humour, and Morality; and we are likewise informed, that the greatest part 
of the Audience are so infatuated with the aforesaid Vagrants, that they pay 
extraordinary Prices to see them make wry faces; and being sensible of the evil 
tendency of such pernicious practices, we have thought proper to order, that 
from and after the 25th of May, 1737, no Master of any Theatre shall, under any 
pretence whatsoever, suffer any of the said Vagrants, nor any Rope-Dancers, 
Tumblers, &c. to come on the Stage, on pain of incurring our displeasure; and if 
any Manager do in defiance of this our order let any such persons appear, we do 
by these Presents give you full power and authority to make use of all lawful 
weapons to drive them off; and, that no persons shall plead ignorance, ’tis our 
pleasure that you make publick this order, to which we have set our hands this 
10th day of February, 1736. 

SHAKESPEAR, 
JOHNSON, 
DRYDEN, 
Rowe. 


’Tis a great pleasure to us to hear that the ladies begin to encourage Common 
Sense; which makes us in hopes the Gentlemen may follow their example.? 


As we read Pasquin, Fielding’s ideas concerning the general condition 


1 “Fielding and the Cibbers,” Philol. Quart., 1, 278-289, and “Social Satire in Fielding’s 
Pasquin and The Historical Register,” Philol. Quart., m1, 309-317. 

2 The ladies here referred to may very well have been the ladies of the Shakespeare 
Club, mentioned at the close of Fielding’s The Historical Register for the Year 1736 (1737). 
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1108 Fielding’s Satire on Pantomime 


of the contemporary stage may perhaps be gathered from the congratu- 
lations of the two theatres, Drury Lane and Covent Garden, on the 
arrival of Queen Ignorance; from the remark of Fustian that his was 
about the only play where Common Sense had “got the better lately”’; 
and from the dancer’s remark, “The Dancers are the only People that 
support the House; if it were not for us they might act their Shakespeare 
to empty benches.” It was the Ghost of Tragedy which had “walk’d all 
the Stages of London several Years,” and the Prologue of the tragedy in 
Pasquin invited the Londoners to attend and show a decent reverence to 
the tragic muse 


... who made t’ Athenian Bosoms glow 
Whom the undaunted Romans could revere, 
And who in Shakespeare’s Time was worship’d here. 


These allusions, of course, are to the fad for English pantomime, which, 
under the term “‘Entertainment,’’ now held the position of honor on the 
boards of the London theatres.’ “Pray, Mr. Fustian, how came they to 
give the Name of Entertainments to the Pantomimical Farces?” asked 
Sneerwell (Pasguin, Act v), and Fustian replied: “Faith, Sir, out of their 
Peculiar Modesty; intimating that after the Audience have been tired 
with the dull works of Shakespear, Johnson, Vanbrugh, and others, that 
they are to be entertain’d with one of these Pantomimes, of which the 
Master of the Play-House, two or three Painters, and half a Score Danc- 
ing-Masters are the Compilers: What these Entertainments are, I need 
not inform you who have seen ’em, but I have wond’red how it was possi- 
ble for any Creature of human Understanding, after having been diverted 
for three Hours with the Productions of a great Genius, to sit for three 
more, and see a set of People running about the Stage after one another, 
without speaking one Syllable, and playing several Juggling Tricks, 
which are done at Fawks’s after a much better manner; and for this, Sir, 
the Town does not only pay additional Prices, but loses several fine Parts 
of its best Authors, which are cut out to make room for the said Farces.”’ 


While thou art on Earth, 
Play-houses cannot flourish, while they dare 
To Nonsense give an Entertainment’s Name, 


said the Ghost of Comedy to Common Sense. The catalogue from the 
theatres read by Harlequin is a take-off on the curious amusements to be 


* As early as 1729, in the prologue to The Temple Beau, Fielding had said: 
Humour and wit, in each politer age, 
Triumphant, rear’d the trophies of the stage, 
But only farce, and show, will now go down, 
And HARLEQUIN’S the darling of the town. 
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Charles Washburn Nichols 1109 


found in pantomimic entertainments. Pantomime, said Queen Common 
Sense, had with opera, “profest the cause of Ignorance in publick.”’ 
Banish all Childish Entertainments hence; 
Let all that boast your Favour have pretence, 
If not to sparkling Wit, at least to Sense, 


said Fielding, finally, in his serious epilogue to Pasguin. 

It is particularly in Tumble-Down Dick, however, (which Fielding 
later added to Pasquin) that we find pantomimes ridiculed. The satirical 
dedication to John Lun‘ which said, “It is to You, Sir, we owe (if not the 
Invention) at least the bringing into a Fashion, that sort of Writing 
which you have pleased to distinguish by the name of Entertainment. 
Your Success herein (whether owing to your Heels or your Head, I will 
not determine) sufficiently entitles you to all Respect from the inferior 
Dablers in Things of this Nature’’; the remark of the prompter concern- 
ing Machine: “This Gentlemen brings more Money to the House, than 
all the Poets put together”; the various comments of Machine and Fus- 
tian; the scene where the managers of the theatres run after Harlequin 
at the expense of the regular players; and the general burlesque of panto- 
mime which the Entertainment rehearsed in Tumble-Down Dick is meant 
to be—all these struck at the craze for pantomime which still possessed 
the town. 

In ridiculing Rich, Fielding was certainly running counter to the 
popular opinion of his day, for Rich was eminently successful, but he was 
undoubtedly on the side of literary opinion. The beginning of Rich’s 
reign is described in A Collection of Scarce, Curious, and Valuable Pieces, 
both in Verse and Prose (1785) as follows: 

Long labour’d Rich, by tragic verse to gain 

The town’s applause—but labour’d long in vain: 
At length he wisely to his aid call’d in, 

The active Mime and checker’d Harlequin. 

Nor rul’d by reason, nor by law restrain’d, 

In all his shows smut and profaneness reign’d. 


Rich went to the Theatre Royal in Covent Garden from Goodman’s 
Fields, and a couplet’ from the same anthology thus celebrates his Good- 
man’s-Fields days: 

Lo! Shakespeare’s head is crush’d by R——h’s heels, 

And a throng’d theatre in Goodman’s fields. 


Nor can we forget Pope’s description in The Dunciad :* 


4 Lun was the stage name of John Rich, manager of Covent Garden Theatre; he brought 
out a counter-satire on Pasquin there. 
5 From “Harlequin-Horace; or the Art of Modern Poetry.” 
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Immortal Rich!’ how calm he sits at ease 
’Mid snows of paper, and fierce hail of pease; 
And proud his Mistress’ orders to perform, 
Rides in the whirlwind, and directs the storm. 


Aaron Hill was also a stout opponent of pantomime, and in his review 
of Pasquin, April 2, 1736, in the Prompter, he stated that the run of 
Pasquin was a confirmation of an opinion he had ventured singly to ad- 
vance, ““That the Stage may (and as it may, ought to) be supported with- 
out PANTOMIME.” The Prompter for January 16, 1736, had attacked rope 
dancers and tumblers as follows: 


Wuereas It has been publickly declared, That the Introduction of Tumblers, 
Rope Dancers, &c. on the Theatre-Royal at Drury-Lane, has been done with a 
very LAUDABLE VIEW of exposing the Folly of encouraging them; and to shew 
that it is a still greater Folly to pay Foreigners for Things we can better perform 
than they, and that there is no Design to form a Taste in the Town for them, and 
to continue them afterwards: For the Reasons now alledged in Favour of Panto- 
mimes, THAT THE TOWN REQUIRES THEM, the Prompter thinks himself oblig’d to 
be SILENT, as yet on this Head; but at the same Time declares, That if he per- 
ceives the least Design contrary to the first DECLARED INTENT, he will (as they 
more justly call for it) expose them with more persevering Vigour than ever he 
did, when he drew his Pen against Operas, which he thinks the less disgraceful 
Entertainment of the Two. 


One of the objections to pantomime mentioned in two or three places 
by Fielding, was the advance in prices of seats.* The usual price for box 
seats, for instance, was four shillings, but with the addition of a panto- 
mimic entertainment it would be put up to five shillings. A unique sugges- 
tion was made by one Haberdasherus in the Pegasus Column of the 
Grub-Street Journal, January 20, 1737: 


* m1, 261-264. 

7 Pope’s note (1729): “Mr. John Rich, master of the Theatre Royal in Covent Garden, 
was the first that excelled this way.” Note in this connection the following lines from An 
Essay on the Theatres (1745): 

By whom were Scenes of Harlequin begun, 

By some French Dancer, or our native Lun? 

Though they dispute, no Connoisseurs can fix; 

Some say Lun brought, some say improv’d the Tricks. 

8 In Eurydice Hiss’d (1737), Fielding has Honestus say: 

Then give us a good Tragedy for the Money, 
And let not Harlequin still pick our Pockets, 
With his low paltry Tricks, and juggling Cheats, 
Which any School-Boy, was he on the Stage, 
Could do as well as he. In former Times, 

When better Actors acted better Plays, 

The Town paid less. 
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Mr. UrBanvs (in this day’s Occasional Prompter) finds fault with the Theatrick 
exhibition of Tumbling, Rope-dancing, and dumb shew Entertainments; he par- 
ticularly mentions the successful feats of HARLEQUIN in leaping through a looking 
glass, and turning over PIERROT’S shoulders into a window; by which particulars I 
suppose he only frequents the Old House. Other wise he might do the like justice 
to Mr. Lun, sen. and Mr. Lun, jun. who both perform actions no less glorious, 
and consequently as worthy of his observation. But how can either Mr. Ur- 
BANUS, or myself, blame any of these Managers, since the Town is willing to pay 
for these extravagancies? He advises the audience to follow his example, and re- 
tire when the Play is ended. But alas, what mortification would it be to HARLE- 
QuIn, if one in a hundred do quit their seats before his triumphs begin, since he 
knows the audience has paid for his tricks, whether they stay to see them or not? 
Besides, there is a greedy humour in the people, resembling that of drunkards, 
they hate to leave any thing behind which has been paid for, tho’ it make them 
never so sick. . . . Things thus considered, I think Mr. UrBANus’s advice (if fol- 
low’d) would expose us to the avarice of all the Managers in general. I think the 
best way to accommodate this affair, is, that when the Managers advance their 
prices on account of an Entertainment, they should return the advance-money 
to those who go out before it begins. In this case, the Town czn have no room for 
complaint, and it is a treatment that ought to be insisted on; for I am sure the 
Town is much more interested in calling out the return of advance-money, than 
they were for the revival of the Beggar’s Opera. 


The real objections to the craze for pantomime were more than mere 
objections to the increased cost of theatre-going. It was felt by Fielding 
and other literary men that such theatrical entertainments showed a 
lowering of taste on the part of the audiences, and detracted from the 
legitimate drama. A certain craving for curious spectacles resulted, such 
spectacles as are indicated in the following lines from An Essay on the 
Theatres (1745): 


There Rich of a new Empire fix’d his Seat, 

And wanton’d indolent in gay Retreat; 

Till the calm Monarch into Dangers fell, 

And had, to save his Realm, Recourse to Hell: 
Strange Fate of things! A Serpent curs’d mankind, 
But Rich can Blessings in a Serpent find: 

Hell to his Bosom can true Comfort give, 

Him Poison cures, and Devils make him live; 

But this theatric Realm, that noble Square, 

Shall fall in Time, and change from what they are; 
When not a Burlington shall Jones restore, 

And Rich and Pantomimes shall be no more. 


The allusion to hell in these lines is explained in a note as follows: 
These ... Lines allude to the Entertainment of Orpheus and Eurydice, per- 
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1112 Fielding’s Satire on Pantomime 


form’d at Covent-Garden Theatre, to crowded Audiences. The serpent which is to 
kill Eurydice, with a Kind of spontaneous Motion, is moved about the stage, to 
the great Admiration and Emolument of the Spectators: To view the Serpent, 
the Scenes of Hell, &c. Ladies send their Servants to keep Places for them, at 
Three o’Clock, every Time it is perform’d. 


Fielding’s satire on pantomime was certainly timely, like the rest of 
his satire; but it was different from his other satire in the plays of 1736 
and 1737 in that it was caviar to the general. There is no doubting the 
popularity of pantomime. In attacking it Fielding was trying to influence 
the better part of his audience to take a higher view of the stage. Dibdin 
regarded this satire of Fielding’s upon Rich’s pantomimes as useless, 
however, “‘because nobody cared about the propriety of pantomimes so 
they had enough of Harlequin and Columbine.” 


CHARLES WASHBURN NICHOLS 
The University of Minnesota 
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SHENSTONE AND THE COUNTESS OF HERTFORD 


- I ‘HE CHARACTERISTIC virtues of his noble patroness, James 
Thomson sang in the opening lines of his Spring, 


O Hartford, fitted or to shine in courts 
With unaffected grace, or walk the plains 
With innocence and meditation joined. 


Other poets of country life besides the author of the Seasons enjoyed 
the patronage of the benevolent Countess of Hertford with her taste for 
rural landscapes, rural solitudes, and rural verses. Stephen Duck, the 
“Thresher Poet,’ doubtless owed much of his court-favor to the good 
offices of the Countess, a lady-in-waiting to Queen Caroline. Her country 
residence he describes familiarly in his poem, A Description of a Journey 
to Marlborough, etc.; and an unpublished poem by him (preserved among 
the Alnwick manuscripts) specifically recognizes her aid and beseeches 
its continuance. John Dyer she may also have known; his Grongar Hill 
in an early version she transcribed in her commonplace-book. He was one 
of Aaron Hill’s circle, which included Thomson and also Richard Savage, 
who, according to Dr. Johnson, owed his life to her intercession with the 
Queen. These young poets were the protegés of Lady Hertford’s youth;! 
another poet of country life, however, claimed her interest some twenty 
years after Thomson’s fruitful visits to Marlborough and St. Leonard’s 
Hill. 

In 1747, Lady Hertford, through the mediation of her friend and cor- 
respondent Lady Luxborough, made the acquaintance of William Shen- 
stone, his gardens and his verse. It is to tracing the connection between 
Lady Hertford and the author of the School-Mistress, an acquaintance 
culminating in his ode on Rural Elegance, dedicated to her and to the 
beauty of her gardens at Percy Lodge, that the present paper is directed. 
The materials of the study are found in unpublished letters in the library 
of Alnwick Castle and in the British Museum, and in published collec- 
tions of the correspondences of Shenstone, Lady Hertford, and Lady 
Luxborough, for the most part forgotten.” 


1 See two articles by the present writer on “Thomson and the Countess of Hertford,” 
Mod. Philol. xxv (1928) 439-468; and ‘Dyer and the Countess of Hertford,” Mod. 
Philol. xxv (1930) 311-320. 

2 Alnwick MSS.: Percy Family Letters and Papers: No. 116, Lady Hertford’s miscellany; 
No. 631, Rural Elegance. British Museum: Add. MS. 23728, Letters of the Countess of 
Hertford to Lady Luxborough; Add. MS. 28959, Correspondence of Shenstone and Robert 
Dodsley; Add. MS. 28958, Letters of Shenstone to Lady Luxborough. John Hodgett (ed.), 
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1114 Shenstone and the Countess of Hertford 


Lady Luxborough,’ born Henrietta St. John, a half-sister of Boling- 
broke, married in 1727 Robert Knight, a friend of her brother’s, who in 
1746 became Lord Luxborough. In 1736 they were legally separated on 
account, it is said, of some indiscretion of hers, Lady Hertford’s name 
being in some way associated with the affair. Henrietta by the terms of 
the settlement was apparently forbidden to visit or correspond with the 
countess. That her friend was the innocent victim of a persecution, Lady 
Hertford obviously believed.‘ In 1742, after a silence of six years, she 
herself reopened the correspondence.’ 

Henrietta, after 1746 Lady Luxborough, lived in retirement at Barrells 
in Warwickshire, a small, dilapidated country-seat of her husband’s 
family. Here she had found solace in the acquaintance of the poets Somer- 
vile and Shenstone, who celebrated her as ‘‘Asteria”’ in various verses. 
She eagerly followed the lead of Shenstone in laying out her little estate; 
and it was her admiration for his landscape gardening at the Leasowes 
which led her to mention him first in a letter to Lady Hertford, who was 
then busy improving her own gardens at Percy Lodge. 

“Lady Hertford writes me word she is charmed with your retreat,” 
Lady Luxborough reports to Shenstone on February 8, 1748; “‘as she has 
only the description of it from me, judge what she’d be if she saw it, at 
least if Mr. Thompson described it to her.’’® To the Countess she writes 
the next day: “I’m glad you like y® description of y* Shropshire Gentle- 
mens retreat w* my Pen was far from doing Justice: his own may per- 
haps please you if you see some things of his writing.””” Thus Lady Hert- 
ford’s interest, first enlisted in Shenstone by way of his garden, was soon 
directed by her astute correspondent to his verse. Obviously Henrietta 
regarded as a useful aid to her friendly offices Lady Hertford’s early pro- 
tegé, James Thomson, now an elderly poet much admired by the Shen- 
stone circle. 

Nothing so tickled the vanity of the Master of the Leasowes as admira- 
tion for his little ferme ornée; to his friend Jago Shenestone writes: 


I have received a very obliging letter from Lady Luxborough, wherein she tells 
me that Lady Hartford admires my place in Ler description. Mr. Thomson is 








Letters written by the Late Right Honourable Lady Luxborough, to William Shenstone, London, 
1775; Thomas Hull (ed.), Select Letters between the Late Duchess of Somerset, Lady Lux- 
borough, ... William Shenstone, Esq. etc., London, 1778. 

* See DNB, and W. Sichel, Bolingbroke and his Times. The Sequel (New York, 1902), 
pp. 463-478. 

4 Alnwick MS., Percy Family Letters and Papers, vol. 26, pp. 3-4 (second pagination). 

5 Alnwick MS., Percy Family Letters and Papers, vol. 77, p. 74. 

* Hodgett, p. 9. 
7 Alnwick, MS., Percy Family Letters and Papers, vol. 30, p. 163. 
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intimate at Lady Hartford’s; and I suppose Lady Hartford may have been in- 
formed by Lady L. that Mr. Thomson has been here; so I conclude, in mere 
vanity, that my farm is advancing in reputation.* 


In the meantime Lady Luxborough, profiting by Lady Hertford’s ad- 
miration for the Schoolmistress, sent her a copy of Shenstone’s ballad of 
Queen Elizabeth. Lady Hertford replied: 


I conclude y" will read M* Thomsons Castle of Indolence, ’tis after the manner 
of Spenser, but I think he does not always keep so close to his Stile as the Author 
of the School Mistress, whose Name I never knew till y* were so good as to in- 
form me of it, I think it is a charming Poem, & was very much pleased with his 
Ballad on Queen Elizabeths seeing the Milk maid; she appears (at least to my 
humble immagination) in a more natural Light than when we hear of her bullying 
foreign Powers, & cutting off the head of an unhappy Queen who fled to her for 
protection.® 


Shenstone dedicated the ballad to the appreciative countess in a 
beautiful manuscript volume, with his own illustrations in water-colors, 
now in the library of Wellesley College. There the poem stands entitled: 


Queen Elizabeth, a Ballad. 
To the tune, “Come & listen to my Ditty.” 
Inscribed, To the R.* Hon.>'* Lady Hertford 
now Duchess of Somerset. 


But when the poem was finally published, some years after Lady Hert- 
ford’s death, the dedication had disappeared. Elated by the Countess’s 
approval, Lady Luxborough writes to Shenstone: 


The inclosed I received from Lady Hertford, to whom I had sent your Ballad of 
Queen Elizabeth, knowing it would suit her taste, and believing you would par- 
don me, as I sent it upon the footing of a trifle; but I will not send more of your 
compositions without your permission: I therefore beg you will send me back 
her letter by the very first opportunity, (as I wait for ‘hat to answer it) and say 
which of the things of yours you permit me or forbid me to send.'® 


Soon after she wrote to Lady Hertford a letter, dated November 14, 
1748, unpublished, and interesting for the light it throws on personalities 
and on the self-conscious romanticism of the Shenstone-Lyttelton group. 
Lady Luxborough describes a memorable scene on the occasion of her 
recent visit to Hagley, as the assembled company mourned the melan- 
choly news of the death of Thomson. The letter is a long one and can 
only be quoted in part here. She writes: 


8 The Works, in Verse and Prose, of William Shenstone, Esq. (London, Dodsley, 
1777) my, 135. 

* BM Addit. MS. 23728. f. 28; cf. Hull, 1, 69. 

10 Hodgett, p. 25. 
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1116 Shenstone and the Countess of Hertford 


I have been since I wrote y* L» both at M: Shenstone’s & at Hagley, w** him and 
other company to see y* additions M* Lyttleton is making to his former Im- 
provements; he has alter’d his cascade a little & I think to advantage; he is going 
to build a Rotunda but I have not seen y® plan tho I saw y® spott ’tis to be built 
on: he has set up a Monument in y* Church to y* memory of his wife, & is build- 
ing a Gothick Castle (or y* Suppos’d ruin of one) on an ascent in his Park; as to 
y® Monument w® was design’d by M® Charles Frederick ’tis a genteel Design, 
but y® Pedestal appears to me much too high & too large for ye Urn w% stands 
upon it, w seems to be done merely to make it hold that long Epitaph you read 
in Print, & a longer Lattin one by it; y* Urn is small, but neat. of fine white 
statuary Marble nothing ingrav’d nor no ornaments upon it but a woman re- 
clin’d upon a kind of Antique couche in Basso relievo & wrote under Lucia. Sit- 
ting upon y*® same Pedestal is y* whole figure of a Cupid suppos’d to cry; he 
seems to me very large, & not very beautiful; & is of common vein’d Marble 
Black & white, of w** one Vein seems to cut him in two & has no good effect. as 
to [the] Castle it is suppos’d to have had 4 Tours of w* 3 are suppos’d to be 
pretty demolish’d & y* 4* is entire & is to serve as an habitation for ye Keeper 
except one round room at y* Top w* is to be elegantly furnishd for ye Company 
to drink Tea & to view y* prospect; but I fancy in summer few people will like 
to go to it early enough for Tea it being a full Mile from y* House, up Hill: & Very 
little Shade leading to it; ye 4 Tours are so near together y* there is not proper 
Room for y® suppos’d aria in ye Middle I might say No room; & y* Tower y* is 
perfect is thought too low by ev’ry body, & y* effect of ye whole does not equal the 
expence. M' West of the Treasury have [sic] bought an Estate 7 or 8 miles from 
me. He and his L*¥ have done my little Hermitage y* honour to come to see it. 
I shall visit her next Summer; he is doing fine things there as I’m told, & having 
a vast command of Water & a River at hand may do them to advantage: I’m 
also told he has a Portable Chinese Summer House. at Hagley we learned y* 
Death of Mt Thomson w* Mr Lyttleton was grieving at under one Tree & M' 
Shenstone under another as we walk’d in y* gloomy part of y* Park; the latter is 
actually setting up an Urn to his Memory in what he calls Virgils grove to whom 
he erected an obelisk some time ago surrounded by Cascades of Water as I be- 
lieve I wrote y* L? word. He thinks himself honour’d by your Approbation of his 
School Mistress, & more so by y* desiring to see more of his Compositions as he 
is no stranger to y® excellence of y* taste & Judgment in Poetical Writings: but 
he thinks he has nothing worth my sending y* L' at present; His School Mistress 
& His Judgment of Hercules is I think all he ever publish’d; & as to his small 
things I sent you his Ballad on Queen Elizabeth lately, & his Rose-bud (a very 
pretty song) formerly; I have several triffles wrote almost extempore & upon 
some chance occasion, w°* tho perhaps not quite correct are Poetical & do not 
want spirit but I do not coppy them for your L because he has promis’d to look 
them over correct them & write them out for me in a little Book when that is 
done I will not fail to send any y* I think may be agreeable to y™ taste. He has 
promis’d to come to Barrels y* end of this Month and to shew me some Elegies 
he is about; in y* mean time we correspond sometimes & interchange any new 
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Books y* are sent to either of us; & we have at present a great dispute about y* 
seasons of y® Year, his Dislike being perticularly to Autumn, w% is the Season 
I admire, but in spite of me he rails at it, & Mt Thomson’s death just at that time 
made him hate it more w% he expresses in y* Lines I enclose w* were writ in a 
manner Extempore; He is in y* right to regret him for from the time Mr’ Lyttle- 
ton had introduced him to Mr Shenstone’s he approv’d y* Taste of y* Latter, 
contracted a Friendship wt him & M° Shenstone hoped he’d have continued it, 
& have criticis’d or corrected what he writes w* would have been an advantage 
to a young Poet." 


Lady Luxborough’s qualified admiration for Hagley must have been 
grateful to Shenstone, always jealous of the reputation of Lyttleton’s 
greater estate. 

Obviously it was their common interest in gardening, as well as his 
poetry and his admiration for Thomson, which constituted Shenstone’s 
claim on the notice of the Countess of Hertford. His ode on the death of 
Thomson which Lady Luxborough enclosed stands today copied in Lady 
Hertford’s common-place book, in her own hand, entitled, ‘“‘Written in 
Autumn 1748 by M® Shenstone,” shorter by nine stanzas than the pub- 
lished version, and with other minor differences.” 


Written in Autumn 1748 by Mr Shenstone 


How smoothly did the Moments glide 
While Spring display’d her Pow’r! 

And polish’d Friends with Pleasure hy’d 
To Visit Damons Bow’r 


But now with lonely step I range 
Along some silent Shore 

And Damons Bow’r, alass the Change! 
Is gay with Friends no more. 


Away to Crowds or Cities born, 
In search of Mirth they steer; 

Whilst I alass am left forlorn, 
To Weep the parting Year. 


Ah pensive Autumn how I grieve 
Thy mournfull Scenes to see! 
When lucid Suns are taking Leave 

Of every branching Tree. 


Alnwick MS. Percy Family Letters and Papers, vol. 30, p. 198. 
3 Alnwick MS. No. 116, pp. 265-7. 
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Ah let me not with languid Eye, 
This dying Scene survey! 

Haste Winter haste, usurp the Sky 
Compleat my Bow’rs decay. 


Let it not Jong this Motley Cast 
Of chequer’d Leaves retain; 

That speak at once of Pleasure past, 
And hint approaching Pain. 


Tho gentle Thomson sweetest Bard! 
Such Scenes with Pleasure Ey’d 
Yet how should I the Months regard, 

In which my Thomson dy'd. 


Fast by the Streams he deignd to praise 
In yonder sacred Grove 

To Him a votive then I raise 
To Him the Muse & Love 


And Leaves, in spight of Autumn, green, 
Shall shade the hallow’d Ground; 

And Spring when it returns, be seen 
To call forth Flow’rs around. 


But o kind Suns can bid me Share 
Once more his social Hour; 

Ah Spring! thou never canst repair 
The Change in Damons Bow’r. 


Lady Hertford expresses her approval to Lady Luxborough: 


If I could envy y", Dt Madam, I should be tempted to do it for being in reach of 
Hagley, for having M* West for a Neighbour, & M* Shenstone for a Friend. He 
has obliged me so much in letting me see his charming Ode upon Autumn & the 
Honour he does Mt Thomson’s Memmory in that Poem, & his Design to erect 
an Urn for him in Virgils Grove, that I am sorry I cannot agree with him in his 
dislike of Autumn.¥ 


Lady Hertford, meanwhile has become the Duchess of Somerset, on 
the death of the sixth duke in 1748, and is busy rehabilitating Northum- 
berland House. Lady Luxborough continues to write of friends and gar- 
dens. She tells of Shenstone’s serious illness, and reports his remark that 
“if he was Clergyman he would rather be your grace’s chaplain than 
archbishop of Toledo.’’* To this the Duchess replied: 


13 BM Addit. MS. 23728, f. 30; cf. Hull, 1, 82-83. 
4 Alnwick MS., vol. 30, pp. 68-69 second pagination 
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I am sorry to hear M’ Shenstone has been so ill, but hope his Muse has not left 
him . . . M' Lindsey, my Lord’s chaplain (who by the way is a very good judge, 
and a pretty sort of man) prefers his Ode on Autumn to almost every modern 
performance.!* 


Of this Lady Luxborough writes Shenstone—is it in irony?—‘“‘That she 
should agree in liking all that you write, I do not wonder; but am not a 
little proud of having chose out a poem of yours to send her, which 
pleases both Her Grace & her chaplain.””* 

But the death of the new Duke of Somerset put temporary obstacles 
in the way of more intimate acquaintance with his bereaved duchess. 
Lady Luxborough writes on February 14, 1750, that the news of the 
Duke’s death came just as she finished a letter to the Duchess, “‘wherein 
I promised to send her the Ode you honoured me with after your illness; 
and introduced your intention of getting acquainted with Mr Lindsey 
the Duke’s chaplain; which I expressed in such a manner, as to make her 
understand that you meant it as a step toward an introduction to Her 
Grace. But what avails it now.’”” 

The interruption was, however, short-lived. Shenstone’s ode on Rural 
Elegance, dedicated to the Duchess, was apparently begun at about this 
time. On March 14, 1750, Lady Luxborough writes him again, ‘‘Whether 
you intend it or no, my curiosity is excited, & I must see the Ode to our 
Duchess; and hope it will not be improper to shew it to her ere long.’”!* 
But a whole year apparently passes before her curiosity is appeased; she 
then receives it, nearly completed, all but that labor of revision in which 
Shenstone was notoriously slow. ‘‘The Ode to the Duchess I just read 
over,” she writes hopefully in a letter dated “Equinox 1751,” “and saw 
enough to make me wish it finished and sent. The correction will, I dare 
say, take very little time, therefore the task is short, and mine will be 
pleasing to send it to Her Grace. Percy Lodge should be distinguished, 
as she has distinguished herself by preferring it to grandeur. Were she to 
change (which I dare say will not be the case) it will be no blame to the 
Poet, nor to the Friend.’ But though she promised to return his manu- 
script the following week, the first of many delays ensued. Five months 
later (August 21, 1851) she writes apologetically of a dangerous illness 
from which she is not yet fully recovered: ‘‘this is sufficient reason,’’ she 
declares, “for not having answered your last obliging letter, nor having 
returned your delightful Ode; which has run in my head, and been the 


% BM Addit. MS. 23728, f. 41.; cf. Hull. 1, 110. 
16 Hodgett, p. 183. 

17 Tbid., p. 187. 

18 Tbid., p. 198. 

19 Tbid., p. 245. 
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1120 Shenstone and the Countess of Hertford 


only pleasing thought during my confinement in bed.’”° Another year and 
more elapses; the Duchess has been informed of the honor intended her, 
and on December 31, 1752 she writes politely: 


Mr Shenstone does me a great deal of Honour by Inscribing his Ode upon rural 
Elegance to me, I am perswaded he is Master of the Subject for I have heard 
some People who saw his Gardens not long ago say that they are a most perfect 
model of Jt. . . . I hope y* will prevail w** M' Shenstone to let me see his Ode.# 


Unluckily the poet had now lost his manuscript. “‘I desire you will not 
fail to write Mr. Graves for the Ode,” Lady Luxborough remarks some- 
what peremptorily on February 2, 1753, “‘that I may keep my word with 
Her Grace.” But inquiry in that quarter was unavailing. Shenstone tells 
Graves (March 28, 1753): 


I am vexed to find you have no copy of those verses, I must make a fresh in- 
quiry; and should they happen to accompany this letter, as I fear they will mot, 
be so good as to assist me all you can in the way of hints and corrections—correc- 
tions of what is, and hints of what may be. I do not reckon much upon these 
verses, or the patronage which you mention; though the Duchess is a woman of 
high reputation, and has as much benevolence as any woman upon earth. 


Shenstone had already casually applied to Jago (February 27, 1753): 


As to writing, [he says] I have not attempted it this year, and more, nor do I 
know when I shall again. However, I should be glad to correct that Ode to the 
Dutchess of Somerset, when once I can find in whose hands it is deposited. I was 
shewn a very elegant letter of hers, the other day; wherein she asks for it with 
great politeness; & as it includes nothing but love of rural life, and such sort of 
amusements as she herself approves, I shall stand a good chance of having it re- 
ceived with partiality.™ 


The mercenary basis of dedicated verse in the eighteenth century be- 
comes increasingly apparent in this part of the correspondence. 

Somewhere during the ensuing month the lost manuscript was found. 
It was revised, copied by the poet in a neat little paper-bound book, 43” 
X7}”" in size, and entitled, 


Rural Elegance; 
An irregular Ode, humbly inscrib’d 
To her Grace the Dutchess of Somerset, 
at Percy Lodge.* 


2 Hodgett, p. 287. 

1 BM Addit. MS. 23728, f. 51.; cf. Hull, 1, 168-9. 
22 Hodgett, p. 325. 

33 Works, 111, 212. 

% Works, m1, 210; and BM Addit. MS. 23728, f. 45. 
% Alnwick MS. No. 631. 
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At the end it was dated, ‘““The Leasowes. 1753.” The last pages of the 
little volume were filled with the beginning of an unfinished poem, The 
Vista, a Fragment, (later published under the title, The Ruin’d Abby; or, 
the Effects of Superstition). A letter to the Duchess, dated June 23, 1753, 
accompanied the belated manuscript.* But the delays which had at- 
tended its history so far continued. Three weeks later Shenstone, sending 
Graves a copy of the ode remarks on his failure to receive any acknow- 
ledgment from the Duchess.”’ Time passed; his faith either in his Duchess 
or his poem must have suffered strain. Lady Luxborough finally wrote on 
November 12, 1753, 


I am ashamed of myself when I name your Ode. I am guilty I confess, of having 
deprived Her Grace of it long; but I am also innocent of any artifice in my seem- 
ing neglect; only I did not meet with any body I could trust with it that was go- 
ing toward her Grace’s habitation, and the little book was too big and heavy for 
a frank; but at last I have sent it, and hope to give you her answer about Dods- 
leys’ printing it ere long.*8 


The Duchess hastens to clear her own reputation. In a polite letter she 
commends the poem; and then, unhappily, she adds, 


but will it not appear strange if I confess to you, that the Honour you have done 
me by the inscription of the First, and a Stanza or two in the Poem itself, has 
given me some Pain? And I shall look upon it asa very great Addition to the Fa- 
vour, if whenever my Name, or that of Percy-Lodge occurs, you will have the 
Goodness to fill the Blanks (which leaving out those Words must occasion) with 
Stars, Dashes, or any other Mark you please, without suspecting me of an af- 
fected or false Modesty.?* 


Further explanation of this request the Duchess makes in a letter to 
Lady Luxborough: 


It is now more than time to return you thanks for the trouble you have taken in 
conveying Mr’ Shenstone’s admirable poem to me. I have wrote to him this post, 
and could not do it sooner, because his letter was only dated ““Leasowes,” and I 
could not find out his post town, without sending to M‘* Stanley, whom I do not 
visit, and who lives twelve miles from me. I have expressed my gratitude with 
the best manner I am able; but am under the necessity of declining the honour 
he intended me, and have begged him to fill in the blanks with stars, or what he 
pleases, wherever my name or that of Percy Lodge was designed, and I hope he 
will oblige me.*® 


This letter Lady Luxborough sends on to Shenstone with the remark, 


% Hull, 1, 179-181. 

27 Works, rt, 217. 

8 Hodgett, p. 357-358. 

29 Hull, 1, 182. 

30 BM Addit. MS. 23728, f. 59; cf. Hull, 1, 187-188. 
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1122 Shenstone and the Countess of Hertford 


You observe the Duchess forbids her name, or that of Percy-Lodge, to be made 
public: I dare say you will obey her orders. I am glad, for Dodsley’s sake, and for 
many more reasons, that she has not forbid printing the Poem. 


But the sensitive poet’s vanity is wounded, and his hopes dashed. He 
insists upon interpreting the letter as a refusal both of his dedication and 
of permission to print his poem. His hitherto unpublished reply to the 
Duchess is among the Alnwick manuscripts. Only half concealing his 
wounds behind a verbal barrage, he endeavors to salvage some slight 
future advantage: 

The Leasowes, near Birmingham, 
December the 6.** 1753. 
Madam, 

I receiv’d the honour of your Grace’s Letter, the beginning of last week; and 
as Lady Luxborough had before acquainted me how long my packet had been 
detain’d at Barrels, I consider’d myself as greatly indebted to you, for the early 
intimation you were pleas’d to give of it’s arrival. I should have been as early in 
returning your grace my best acknowledgments, but that my House has been 
since fill’d with such a sort of company as left me no opportunity. And though I 
immediately determin’d to perform your grace’s commands, I was not so readily 
satisfy’d after what manner I had best apologize for the surprize and Trouble 
this address has occasion’d you. 

. .. Neither of these did I, in reality forsee: For when Lady Luxborough in- 
form’d me of your permission to send that Poem, I took it for granted she had 
told you previously, to whom it stood inscrib’d. But as she has the most entire 
Respect for your Grace, & at the same time is pleas’d to allow me also some 
share of her esteem, it is but just to acquit her Ladyship of any sinister intention. 

If I could suppose that, by this application, I had incurr’d your grace’s dis- 
pleasure; or that Politeness had too great a share in the Complaisance with which 
you treat me, I would here enumerate such particulars as might excuse my pre- 
sumption. Sure I am, that I could not acquiesce, under an apprehension so pain- 
ful to me. But I will not give it admission. I will believe your grace sincere in one 
part of your Letter, as well as another; and as I am.convinc’d that you do not 
chuse that I should insert your name before this Poem, I will rest satisfy’d that 
you are no way offended by my inclination to do so. I will, for my Own Peace, 
believe that you are not angry with me; I will, for my own Happiness, imagine 
that I retain some place in your esteem: my Ambition will find it’s account in the 
Compliment you make these verses; & even my better Judgment seems to clear 
me of having mistaken your grace’s Character. Pardon this, I humbly beg your 
grace: For have I not some room to suggest, that the Character I have drawn, 
in some measure accounts for your Prohibition, as your Prohibition seems to 
vindicate the Character I have drawn? 

I am truly sensible of the honour you do me, Madam, in offering to give my 


% Hodgett, pp. 357-358. 
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Friend Dodsley a copy of that Elegy. It has of late been somewhat enlarg’d, and 
is inscrib’d to M' William Lyttelton; who was the person that first brought poor 
Mr: Thomson to the Leasowes. It is now in Dodsley’s hands; & will, I suppose, be 
printed, with some other of my trifles, in the Volume he is going to publish. 

It will afford me, Madam, all the satisfaction I can reasonably desire, if you 
will allow me the Liberty of transmitting to you such compositions as I write oc- 
casionally, & as I judge least unworthy of your grace’s perusal. There is an ode 
to Sir Richard Lyttelton, written in 1748: and which compliments some persons 
that are of your acquaintance. What I write, I would not totally suppress; yet I 
would desire only to exhibit it to persons of candour, & of delicacy. If your grace 
gives me this Permission, it will much oblige me; if the request be impertinent, 
your least Intimation shall restrain me; but it is not even in your Grace’s power, 
to restrain that inward respect, & silent veneration, with which I am, Madam! 

Your grace’s most oblig’d, 
& most obedient humble servant 
Will: Shenstone® 


Lady Luxborough thereupon chides her poet: 


I return you the Duchess of Somerset’s letter, and have methinks too long for- 
born scolding you for imagining Her Grace’s meaning to be that you should not 
print your Poem upon Rural Taste. On the contrary, she is, I am sure, proud of 
its being inscribed to her, though too bashful, in her retirement, to choose her 
name to be at the head of it; yet well knowing with inward satisfaction, that ev- 
ery body will know she is the heroine of the piece, as much as one knows who was 
Waller’s Sacharissa, without her real name at the top. Had our Duchess not in- 
tended you should publish it, what need had she to enjoin stars or dashes instead 
of her and of her habitations names? Do not deprive the public of the pleasure 
they would have in reading it, and do not deprive Her Grace of the compliment 
you intended her, and which so much seems to please, her, both by the letters she 
writes to me as well as to yourself about it. In, answer to your question, I can 
sincerely assure you, that I never once thought of the Duchess’s refusal, nor do I 
call it one now; and am certain that she means no more than what she expresses 
to you about suppressing her name; so that your Vanity, were it ever so gret, 
would not be really hurt by this, which your imagination only deems a disappoint- 
ment. 


, 


A letter from the Duchess somewhat relieves the situation, since she ex- 
presses a desire to see more of his compositions, and asks permission “‘to 
show them to the discerning Miss Talbot.” Placated, Shenstone writes 
to Jago, 


3 Alnwick MS. Percy Family Letters and Papers, vol. 31, pp. 251-252. 
% Hodgett, p. 361. 

*% Hull, 1, 195. 

% Works, m1, 225. 
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1124 Shenstone and the Countess of Hertford 


My Ode, after an astonishing delay was presented to the Duchess of Somerset. 
It produced two genteel letters from her Grace. I am well satisfied with the event, 
for reasons which I will one day give you—none of them of moment.® 


To the Duchess Lady Luxborough writes gently, 4 propos of Shenstone, 


Y* Grace has honour’d him much, both in what you wrote to him, & in what you 
wrote of his Poem in yr Letter to me; & I have scolded him as much;—why 
should he suppose yt y* Graces desiring your name may be left out, & supplied 
by Asterisks, implies y* you forbid his printing the Poem? J judge quite differ- 
antly from him in this; Yet I know he means all that is respectful by y* Grace; 
& is proud of, & grateful for y* favour you shew him; for w* J also owe thanks, as 
you regarded him cheifly upon my comending him, & sending you a small Speci- 
ment of his Poetry.™ 


Generously sorry for the poet’s mistake, his benevolent patroness re- 
plies, 
I am under serious concern to find how awkwardly I must have expressed myself 
to Mr Shenstone, If I gave him room to believe I harboured a secret wish to have 
so fine a poem as his Ode suppressed. On the contrary, I should think myself 
guilty of a very great crime, and injustice to the public, if I were to be the means 
of depriving them of so charming and rational an entertainment. I gave him the 
true reasons in my letter, for desiring that my own name, nor that of my humble, 
yet peaceful dwelling, might [not] be inscribed. You know I always envied the 
lot of “la violette, qui se cache sous l’herbe.’’*” 


Whereupon Lady Luxborough writes Shenstone something very like “I 
told you so!’* The poet, while not entirely penitent, is mollified and 
hopeful of further favours. Lady Luxborough assures him, ‘‘when I write 
the Duchess of Somerset, I will do it in the manner you desire, as to 
your Poem.’”® But, alas, the death of the Duchess on July 7, 1754, put an 
end to the poet’s hopes of the more substantial rewards of patronage. 
The further history of Shenstone’s relations with the Duchess con- 
cerns the publication of his poems in volumes Iv and v of Dodsley’s Col- 
lection. “What is become of your Autumn?” inquires Lady Luxborough. 
“T hope Dodsley has it, as the poor Duchess desired.’ ‘‘I am very glad 
to hear you have an Ode on Rural Elegance as I know nobody so well 
qualify’d to write on that subject as your self,” writes Robert Dodsley on 


% Alnwick MS. Percy Family Letters and Papers, vol. 31, pp. 34-35 (second pagina- 
tion). 
7 BM Addit. MS. 23728, f. 61, cf. Hull, 1, 295-296. 
8 Hodgett, p. 378. 
8° Tbid., p. 381. 
“ Hodgett, p. 405. 
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March 29, 1755. “But if you intend to publish it this Spring, it is Time 
you should send it up.’ On May 3, however, he is writing again: 


What is become of your Ode on Rural Elegance? I was in hopes to have seen it 
before this time: but I suppose it must now for some Months suffer a severe and 
causeless Persecution under your hands, for faults which nobody but your self 
could accuse it of. I am strongly tempted to come vi et armis, and rescue it from 
your Cruelty. But I suppose you will pretend, like other Inquisitors, that you 
Chastise and correct it for the good of its Soul. Well, you are its Creator, and 
must do what you please; but I dare say it is already, by its Goodness, in a state 
of Salvation; and, if you would set it at liberty, would immediately enter into a 
glorious Immortality. 


A year later (April 17, 1756) Dodsley writes ingratiatingly, 


To the Observation that “the Taste of the present times runs somewhat higher 
than the Genius,” I have one objection; but to you I cannot name it. However, 
if you print your Ode on Rural Elegance, I am perswaded the person who made 
that Observation, will have little cause to pride himself in the truth of it. I shall 
be extremely glad to see it; and the season is now so far advanc’d that you have 
certainly not many weeks or even days to lose. I will hope therefore to receive it 
by the return Post. Pray Heaven it be transcrib’d! if not, there is a Lion in the 
way that I am afraid you will not safely overcome. But, courage!“ 


A slight trace of irritation shows in his letter after the lapse of another 
year (July 13, 1757), as he now prepares for the appearance of the fifth 
volume of his Collection: “Rural Elegance I dare say is before now alter’d 
to your mind, & if you can send it to me by the return post, I will put it to 
press before I set out, and order a proof of it to be sent after me.’ In 
December Shenstone has the grace to apologize for his delays, but asks 
further time for revision.“ To which Dodsley, his patience quite ex- 
hausted, replies, 


Pray send the Rural Elegance, & let me finish, for I shall now be in great trouble 
& anxiety which accompany’d with pain is too much. The Season is wasting, & 
I have between 6 and 7 hundred pounds bury’d in the Paper & print of this edi- 
tion which I want to pay and cannot till I publish it.“ 


But having brought his recalcitrant poet to his knees, and the manu- 
script to his own possession, the kindly Dodsley repents of his harshness. 
Under date of February 2, 1758, he writes: 


“ BM Addit. MS. 28959, f. 42. 
® [bid., ff. 44-45. 

® [bid., ff. 57-58. 

“ Ibid., ff. 72-73. 

“ Ibid., ff. 87-88. 

“ Ibid., £. 94. 
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1126 Shenstone and the Countess of Hertford 


Dear Mr. Shenstone, I do most heartily congratulate you on having got thro’ the 
disagreeable business of correction. But for god’s sake do not make me blush with 
talking about my Patience, when I am holding up my hands in admiration of 
yours! If you have forgiven me all my tiring impertinence, what a fund of Good 
nature you must have! A Wife could not have been a greater plague to you than 
I have been for some time past. I am extreamly sorry for your ill health, & fear 
I have contributed to make it Worse: But bear with me this once, & forgive me, 
pray do! I have look’d over the Ode as carefully as I could, & according to your 
directions have transpos’d the Stanzas, & indented the Lines, but I could not 
send it to press without troubling you with it once more, lest there should be any 
thing which you might wish to alter; tho’ I must confess I see nothing amiss 
nothing but what is excellent. In the 34 stanza I have put the word sport instead 
of joy which was us’d in y* 24. In ye 5‘ stanza I lik’d “Ariconium pours her gems 
profuse” better than—flowering plants profuse—so left the two lines as they were 
But you will determine. In the 8 I put in the word Ev’n, I thought there 
were too many the’s. I have no doubt about your Philosophy in the 17" stanza; 
if it is not Physically true, it is at least Poetically so, and that is sufficient; but 
I think it is both. The Transpositions afterwards I think mend the connexion; & 
perhaps it is safest to let the Compliment stand.‘ 


Once more the poet’s neglect of his manuscripts proved troublesome. 
Recalling the fragment, The Vista, included as padding at the end of the 
little paper-book he had prepared for the Duchess, Shenstone apparently 
sent Dodsley to seek it from the Duchess’s daughter, the Countess of 
Northumberland. “I have just been to wait on Lady Northumberland 
for the Vista,’’ Dodsley reports on January 20, 1759, “but she was not 
at home. I spoke however to my Lord, and he promis’d me that he will 
remind her Ladiship of it, and that it shall be sent to me if found.’** 

At last—Written in Autumn 1748 in its final revision—entitled Verses 
written toward the close of the Y ear 1748 to William Lyttelton, Esq, appeared 
in the fourth volume of Dodsley’s Collection of Poems in 1755; Rural Ele- 
gance made a belated appearance in the fifth volume in 1758; and The 
Vista, under the title, The Ruin’d Abby; or, the effects of superstition in 
Dodsley’s edition of Shenstone’s Works in 1764. 

So were the friendly stratagems of Lady Luxborough, and the friendly 
persistence of Robert Dodsley finally rewarded, almost in spite of the 
poet. But what of the modest Duchess? Perhaps there, too, time and 
Dodsley won the day, for unblemished by stars or asterisks, Rural Ele- 
gance stands at the beginning of Dodsley’s fifth volume described as “‘An 
Ode to the late Duchess of Somerset;” and it proceeds to its ordained 
conclusion in the final stanza: 


*’ BM Addit. MS. 28959, f. 95. 
48 Tbid., f. 117 b. 
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he Let no harsh dissonance disturb the morn, 

th No sounds inelegant and rude 

of Her sacred solitudes profane! 

od Unless her candour not exclude 

in . The lowly shepherd’s votive strain d 

ar Who tunes his reed amidst his rural chear, | 

e, Fearful, yet not averse, that Somerset should hear. 
a But in 1758 Shenstone’s patroness could bestow upon her poet nothing q 
Ly but her name! 4 

ss It is as a modest instance of the ways of patronage in the eighteenth i 

d ' century, and as the epistolary record of an episode throwing light upon fi 

is " personalities in a picturesque literary circle that these pages have been i 
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LXII 
THE DATING OF SHENSTONE’S LETTERS 


N A valuable article on “The Dating of Shenstone’s Letters,” pub- 

lished some years ago,' Professor John Edwin Wells succeeded in veri- 
fying or correcting the dates of eighty-nine of the one hundred eleven 
letters collected in volume 111 of the poet’s Works. Unfortunately, as Pro- 
fessor Wells noted in the introduction of his article, the dates assigned to 
these letters by the editor are not trustworthy: 


The most casual reading of the studies of any of the persons connected with the 
Shenstone circle ever so slightly, causes one to realize that the earlier letters at 
least have been and are used considerably as bases for dating facts and events of 
minor literary and personal history of the time. The dating given by Dodsley in 
his edition of the Letters is the dating generally accepted without further con- 
sideration. Study of the letters, however, indicates that the year given in the 
dating of many of the letters, is evidently not Shenstone’s but has been inserted 
by the editor . . . The dating of many of the letters is incorrect. 


There were twenty-two of the Shenstone letters the dates of which Pro- 
fessor Wells was unable to check. In the course of a recent study of the 
life of Shenstone I found myself obliged to consider the problem of the re- 
maining letters, and in the present paper I present the result of my at- 
tempts to supply dates for these. 

Professor Wells in his investigation relied chiefly upon allusions in the 
letters to public events that could be dated by their announcement in 
contemporary publications, a method which is undoubtedly the best to 
follow in establishing such a chronology. However, those letters which 
he was unable to check contained no mention of public events, so that 
with these a different method of solution was necessary: namely, to ex- 
amine the letters of unknown date for allusions to occurrences mentioned 
in letters of known date. This has been the method pursued in this in- 
vestigation, in the course of which I have carefully examined all of the 
correspondence of the Shenstone circle, both published and unpublished.? 


XIX (November 25, 1741). Probably correct.’ 


1 Anglia, xxxv (1912), 429-452. 

2 When in the following pages I cite as evidence the date of a Shenstone letter in volume 
111 of the Works, it is to be understood that the date is accepted by Wells, unless the con- 
trary is noted. The date of any other published letter is not used for evidence without veri- 
fication. In every case where the date of a manuscript letter is used the date is legibly writ- 
ten in the author’s hand and is clearly untampered with. 

* In this and in the following headings, the Roman numeral and the date in parenthesis 
refer to the number of the letter and its date as given in the Works. This is followed by (1) 
a note of my conclusion and (2) a note of Wells’ conclusion only if he has attempted to de- 
termine the date. 
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Anterior limit: Some time after May, 1741. Shenstone writes, “I am 
conscious of much merit in bringing about the interview betwixt Mr. 
L[yttleton] and Mr. S[omervile]; but merit is not regarded in these coster- 
monger days.” This refers to Shenstone’s disappointment that he had 
not been rewarded for his electioneering for George Lyttleton in 1740 and 
1741. (See also vir of August and xr of the fall of 1740.) But Shenstone 
would hardly expect a reward until after the election, which was held in 
May, 1741 (Wells, p. 435). Furthermore, Shenstone speaks familiarly 
of London, which he had never visited before the early months of 1741. 

Posterior limit: The end of December, 1741. Shenstone plans to visit 
London with Mr. Outing and Mr. Whistler for ‘“‘about a month from the 
end of December.” From xxu (January 19, 1741/2) we learn that Shen- 
stone was in London as he had planned and from x11 (March or later, 
1742) that Outing and Whistler were likewise there with him. 

XxIv (June 1742). Between January and August 1742. 

Anterior limit: January 19, 1741/2. Shenstone writes to Graves, “I 
am glad you are reading Spenser” (The Faerie Queene). But in xx1 (Jan- 
uary 19, 1741/2) Shenstone implied that Graves had not yet read that 
poem, for he wrote, “I cannot help thinking that my added stanzas [to 
The School-mistress] have more of his [Spenser’s] manner than what you 
saw before, which you are not a judge of until you have read it.’”’ The 
pronoun i¢ in this sentence obviously refers to The Faerie Queene, since 
it could not sensibly refer to either the added stanzas or to the whole of 
The School-misiress. 

Posterior limit: 1742, about August. xxrv clearly precedes xx1x (about 
August, 1742) as is shown by the nature of the references in each to a por- 
trait of Miss Graves.‘ 

xxvii (February 16, 1743). Probably correct. 

Anterior limit: 1742. Shenstone speaks of his “Elegies in Hammond’s 
metre, but upon real and natural subjects” as if they represented his 
first attempts in this form. That Shenstone’s Elegies were inspired by 
those of Anthony Hammond (published 1742) is not only stated by 
Graves but is implied by Shenstone in his ‘‘Prefatory Essay on Elegy” 
(Works, 1, 20) and in Elegy I. Graves asserts that Hammond’s “Love 
Elegies’ had been printed a year or two before Shenstone’s first attempts 
in this type, and he dates Elegy VII late 1743 (Recollections of the Life of 
William Shenstone, Esq., 1788, p. 113). Elegy XIX bears the sub-title, 
“‘Written in spring, 1743.” In xvi (which, we shall see, belongs to 1744 
at the latest) Shenstone writes that he has six (new?) elegies. All the evi- 


4 Wells’ remark (p. 442) that xxv (May, 1742) should be placed before xxmm (December, 
1741) and xxiv seems to be a typographical error. He probably intended that xxv should 
be placed between xxi and xxiv. But the evidence for either arrangement is doubtful. 
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1130 The Dating of Shenstone’s Letters 


dence points to the conclusion that Shenstone first began to compose his 
elegies probably in early 1743 and not before late 1742. 

Posterior limit: 1744. “Sometime next week do I purpose to set out for 
London.” Wells has shown that Shenstone was in London in February of 
1742, 1743, 1744 (pp. 442, 443); and we have knowledge of no later 
trips. The choice, then, lies between 1743 and 1744, of which dates the 
former is preferable because of the fact that Shenstone speaks of his 
elegies as new. 

xxxI (1743). 1743, about the middle of August. Wells: after July 9, 
1743. 

xXxxiI (undated). Shortly after July 9, or 16, 1743. Wells: about July 
(?) 1743. 

Wells has shown that xxxI-xxxIv are closely related in time. He 
makes the following chronological arrangement: xxxiv (July 3, 1743), 
XxxuI (July 9 or 16, 1743), xxx1 (after July 10 or 17, 1743); and assigns 
xxxiI to July. This letter can be chronologically ordered with the others, 
and XxxI can be more accurately placed. 

XXXII precedes XXXI. XXXII was begun at the Leasowes (Shenstone’s 
home) and finished at Cheltenham, a long day’s journey from the Lea- 
sowes. In xxx1 Shenstone describes a visit to Lyttleton Brown on the 
borders of Wales, which visit, we learn from a letter of Shenstone to 
Whistler,’ took place immediately after his stay at Cheltenham. 

xxx1I follows xxx111. Wells has shown that xxx1 follows xxx1 (July 
9 or 16) because of the fact that in xxx1m Shenstone planned a visit to 
his neighbor Jago at L——, and in xxx1 he apologized for his sudden de- 
parture from L——. This departure, however, must have occurred be- 
fore Shenstone left the Leasowes for Cheltenham, for immediately after 
his apology he continued, ‘‘I have been since with a gentleman on the 
borders of Wales.’’ But xxx11 was concluded at Cheltenham, and Shen- 
stone went to Wales immediately after leaving Cheltenham. xxx 
comes probably not long after xxx111; and the order of these letters must 
therefore be XXXIV, XXXIII, XXXII, XXXI. 

The date of xxx1. But Shenstone must have spent some time at Chel- 
tenham. At least he was there long enough to meet Miss Carter and to 
carry on a considerable flirtation or love affair with her.’ We may like- 
wise suppose that he spent some time with his new acquaintance, Lyt- 
tleton Brown. xxx1, which was written after these visits and from the 


5 Select Letters. between ... Duchess of Somerset, Lady Luxborough, Miss Dolman, Mr. 
Whistler, Mr. R. Dodsley, William Shenstone Esq. and others, etc. Published by [Thomas] 
Hull, 2 vols., 1778, m, 15. 

8 Tbid. 
7 See Hull, Select Letters, 1, 65, 68; Graves, Recollections, p. 103 ff. 
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Leasowes (for in it Shenstone speaks of his housekeeper, Mrs. Arnold), 
must have been composed, therefore, some weeks after July 9 or 16, 
probably not before the middle of August. 

xxxv (November 9, 1743), Between July and December 23, 1743. 

Anterior limit: July, 1743. Shenstone speaks of his ‘‘new acquain- 
tance,’ Lyttleton Brown, whom he met in July or August 1743 (See 
XXXII). 

Posterior limit: December 23, 1743. Shenstone thanks Graves for 
offering some prints, and he requests him to send certain songs “‘with the 
notes.”’ In xxxv1 (December 23, 1743) he wrote, “The prints have given 
me... pleasure...I have had no opportunity of trying the tunes. 
‘Arno’s Vale’ has pretty words....” 

xxxvit (1743). 1740-1744. 

Shenstone writes to Graves, “You must know, my last letter to you 
was written before I received yours from Tissington.” According to the 
Dictionary of National Biography, after Graves was ordained in 1740, he 
was for three years family chaplain at Tissington Hall, Derbyshire. Upon 
resigning that position, he was presented the curacy of Aldworth, near 
Reading, where he was in residence in 1744. That Graves had not left 
Derbyshire before 1744 is shown by xxxvi (December 23, 1743) which 
speaks of Graves at Tissington. 

xxxvi (March 1, 1743/4). After December 23, 1743 and probably 
before May, 1744. 

Anterior limit: December 23, 1743. Shenstone parodies the song of 
Arno’s Vale and then remarks, “You have seen the song of Arno’s Vale.” 
In xxxvi (December 23, 1743) he speaks of Arno’s Vale as if he had seen 
it for the first time among a number of songs which Graves had sent him.*® 

Posterior limit: May, 1744. Shenstone writes, “I am really going to 
London; and am about the purchase of an elegant pair of pistols from 
Birmingham.” Shenstone was in London in May, 1744, (xxx of May 30, 
1744) and we have no knowledge of any subsequent trips that he made 
there. 

xxx1x (“about 1745’). Late 1744 or 1745. 

This letter speaks of Graves and Whistler as if they were neighbors. 
Anthony Whistler’s home was in Whitchurch, Berkshire; and, as we have 
seen, Richard Graves moved to Aldworth, Berkshire, in 1744. 


8 A possible objection to this anterior limit must be met here. In xxxvim is also this 
remark, “I am perfectly impatient to unbosom my soul to you, and to see Mrs. Jago.” 
Now, according to the Dictionary of National Biography, as well as previous biographers 
of Jago, his first marriage took place in 1744. But this date is erroneous, for in xxx1, which 
without doubt belongs to 1743, Shenstone writes to Jago, “Do you not think everything in 
nature strangely improved since you were married, from the tea table to the warming pan? 
1 want to see Mrs. Jago’s handwriting, that I may judge of her temper.” 
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Furthermore, Shenstone writes, “I have wrote out my elegy: I lay no 
manner of stress upon the piety of it—Would it not be a good kind of 
motto, applied to a person you know, that might be taken from what is 
said of Ophelia in Hamlet: 


I tell thee faithless priest, 
A ministring angel shall Ophelia be 
When thou art howling 


This elegy, which he had apparently but recently composed, must have 
been “Ophelia’s Urn,” which, according to Graves, was occasioned by the 
urn which he erected to Utrecia Smith, who died after she had been jilted 
by a clergyman. The inscription on the urn (which Graves quotes in his 
Recollections, p. 115) bears the date 1744. In the last paragraph Shen- 
stone implies that he is writing in the late fall or winter. Thus the letter 
must date from late 1744 or after, and it seems probable that the date 
should not be later than 1745. 

xi (November 22, 1745). Wells: probably correct. 

Wells’ conjecture that this letter is probably dated correctly can be 
confirmed. Shenstone writes, “I have spent this last summer agreeably 
enough with some of my young relations, Mr. Dolman’s children. . . . I 
have been on several jaunts with the son...amusing him, what I 
could, under the loss of his father.’”” The Reverend Thomas Dolman, 
Shenstone’s maternal aunt’s husband, according to the Dictionary of Na- 
tional Biography (Art. “Shenstone’’), died in 1745.° 

xu (April 6, 1746). Probably correct. 

xii (May 11, 1746). Probably correct. Wells: follows x11. 

In xi Shenstone writes to Graves, “I long to talk particularly with 
you now. I have much to say in regard to our friend’s amour, to which 
you alluded in your last. I request it as a favour of you, that you would 
conjure him, by the friendship I have ever borne him, and by any esteem 
that he has ever professed to me, that he would do nothing very material 
in the affair till I have talked it over and given him my faithful senti- 
ments.” This veiled passage—which probably contains editorial changes, 
especially in the use of the third person—I conjecture to refer to Graves’ 
love affair with a farmer’s daughter, whom he married two years later 
(Dictionary of National Biography, Art. “ Graves”). This is confirmed by 
XLI (which Wells asserts should follow xii and should be dated August 


§ He had been rector of Broome, near Kidderminster. The reference in xt to Broom con- 
fused Wells, who wrote, “ ‘ Broom is disposed of—I do not know upon what inducement,’ 
can (?) hardly refer to the death of the Reverend Dr. Broome, Pope’s coadjutor, November 
16, 1745.” The reference is, of course, to the disposal of the living of Broome, which, I 
conjecture from further references in xt, Shenstone had hoped to procure for Graves. 
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18, 1746) in which Shenstone writes to Graves, “Let me hear something 
in your next of your domestic affairs. I beg you would not make any 
grand decision, without giving me some previous information,” etc. On 
November 8 Whistler wrote to Shenstone, ““Mr. G——’s affair goes on, 
I am afraid, unhappily.’’!° Though the evidence is slim, Letter xxi 
seems to belong to 1746. The season is spring, for Shenstone writes that 
he has long proposed to go to Bath “‘this spring” and did think of “‘set- 
ting out in a weeks time.” 

XLvI (1747). 1743 or 1744. 

Anterior limit: February, 1743. Shenstone writes, “‘I have an alcove, 
six elegies, two epitaphs ...to shew you when you come.” His first 
elegies were written about the beginning of 1743. (See notes on xxvit1.) 

Posterior limit: 1744. In xtv1 Shenstone says that Graves suggested, 
“TI ought to take the opportunity of visiting him, and seeing Derbyshire 
while he continues in it.’”” We have seen that Graves was in Derbyshire 
from about 1740 to 1744. 

L (March 23, 1747/8). Probably correct. 

In this letter Shenstone mentions (1) the contemplated purchase of 
busts for his hall, (2) his purchase of a blackbird, (3) a scheme of ex- 
changing a silver tankard for a silver standish. References to these mat- 
ters occur again in Lady Luxborough’s letters xxv (about March 22, 
1747/8) and rx (April 28, 1748) and in Shenstone’s letters of May 5 and 
April 18, 1748 in the British Museum Add. MSS. 28958 (fols. 8, 10). 

Furthermore, in t Shenstone writes that he has sent Tom (his servant) 
to Jago to get certain papers and Jago’s comments upon them. Appar- 
ently these are the papers that in xL1x (February 14, 1747/8) Shenstone 
had promised to send for ‘‘tomorrow fortnight . . . the 29th of Febru- 
ary.” The papers, with Jago’s comment seem to have been returned to 
Shenstone toward the end of March; for in tx (soon after March 24, 
1748) he thanks Jago for his observations on certain compositions. If 
these various references are to the same batch of papers, L was written 
between February 14 and the last of March, 1748, probably later than 
earlier. 


tr (August 21, 1748). Probably correct. 
Shenstone writes, “I believe I shall be forced to seize on [a tenant] 
next week for three year’s and a half’s rent, due last Lady Day.” This 


10 Hull, Select Letters, 1, 46-49. The date of Whistler’s letter is confirmed by its com- 
ment on Thomson’s and Lyttleton’s visit to the Leasowes, mentioned in x11, which Wells 
dates between August 18 and December, 1746. 

U Letters Writien by ... Lady Luxborough to William Shenstone, 1775. The B.M. manu- 
script collection consists of Shenstone’s letters to Lady Luxborough. 
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seizure took place a couple of hours before he wrote to Lady Luxborough 
on August 24, 1748 (B. M. Add. MSS., 28958, fol. 20 f.). 

Liv (Sunday, November 13) 1748; the month and day probably correct. 
Wells places after September 11, 1748. 

Shenstone writes, “I borrowed Dodsley’s Miscellany of Lady Lux- 
borough.” He had asked her for the Miscellany on September 25, 1748 
(B. M. Add. MSS. 28958, fol. 25 f.); but he did not receive it until No- 
vember 2 or later, as is shown by Lady Luxborough’s letter x1x of No- 
vember 2, 1748 (the date of which is confirmed by Shenstone’s answer of 
November 9, 1748—B. M. Add. MSS. 28958, fol. 29 f.). This letter of 
November 9 likewise describes his “optical machine”’ ( a kind of peep- 
show) to exhibit landscapes. ‘‘I have had (my machine) fitted up, but 
shall not have a roller till I have a better stock of pictures. In the mean- 
time I have painted a couple of Smith’s views, and I believe that no pic- 
tures in the world can prove more striking.”’ (Jbid., fol. 32.) The machine 
and colored views, which seem a recea:t acquisition, are likewise men- 
tioned in Liv. 

LvI (June, 1749). About June 1, 1749. Wells places after May, 1749. 

Shenstone quotes two stanzas of his fairy inscription and remarks, “I 
wrote the following at breakfast yesterday.’’ On June 3, 1749, he sub- 
mitted a copy of the same verses (with slight changes) to Lady Lux- 
borough as “the verses of this week” (B. M. Add. MSS. 28958, fol. 47 f). 
Another version of this manuscript letter (what I take to be a first 
draft) was published by Hull with the date June 2, 1749 (Select Letters, 1 
91.). 

Lv (July 9, 1749). Probably correct. Wells: 1749 or later, 

Anterior limit: June 24, 1749. Shenstone writes, ‘““The Duke of Somer- 
set is going to lay out thirty thousand pounds upon Northumberland- 
house”’; and he gives details of the improvements. This information was 
sent by the Duchess of Somerset to Lady Luxborough in a letter dated 
June 17, 1749 (Hull, Select Letters, 1, 96 f). The Duchess’s letter Lady 
Luxborough forwarded to Shenstone in her letter xx1x of June 24, 1749 
(the date according to Wells is correct) in which she remarked upon the 
details of the Duke’s plans that Shenstone mentions in Lvl. 

Posterior limit: July 30, 1749. Shenstone likewise writes in tvu, “I 
had here last Wednesday Dean Lyttleton, Mr. William Lyttleton, Com- 
modore West, Miss Lyttleton, and Miss West.” On July 30, 1749 (B. M. 
Add. MSS. 28958, fol. 51 £.) he wrote to Lady Luxborough of a “second 
visit from the Hagley [i. e., the Lyttleton] family (Mrs. Pitt, Mrs. Gran- 
ville, Miss Lytt. Commodore West, Mr. Lyttleton, etc.)” It seems 
likely then that the first visit of the Lyttletons was the one mentioned 
in Lv and that tvrr thus antedates July 30, 1749. 
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L1x (June 11, 1750). Probably correct. 
Shenstone writes to Jago, “I acknowledge myself obliged to you for 
procuring me the pictures . . . The portrait is undoubtedly a good one. 
I shewed it to Mr. Smart (who is a painter himself, though a clergyman) 
and he allowed it as much. . . . The flower piece is very good, so far as it 
relates to flowers.”” On June 4, 1750, he wrote Lady Luxborough, “I 
bought two pictures at Mr. Hardy’s sale. . . . One is an admirable por- 
trait by Wissing, the other a flower piece. . . . I had here last week .. . 
Mr. Smart a clergymen (sic) remarkable as a man of taste and particu- 
larly so for his drawing in miniature.” (B. M. Add. MSS. 28958, fol. 100 f.). 
Mr. Smart, then, must have seen the pictures about the last of May or 
the first of June, and Lrx was written shortly after that time. 

Lx (September 9, 1750). Probably correct. 

In this letter Shenstone remarks that he has been visited by Mr. 
Miller, Mr. Lyttleton, Lady Aylsbury, Colonel Conway, etc. George 
Lyttleton and Sanderson Miller planned a protracted excursion with 
Colonel Conway and his wife, Lady Aylsbury, during August, 1750. 
Lyttleton wrote to Miller that after dining with the other three at Ban- 
bury on August 11, he (they?) would go to Radway, Miller’s estate. He 
next expressed the hope that Hagley Park (the Lyttleton estate, near 
the Leasowes) would be in a good condition to receive his guests. The con- 
nection is such that we must believe the expected guests to be the three 
friends already mentioned.” That Lady Aylsbury had been at the Lea- 
sowes apparently for the first time in the latter part of August we learn 
from a letter of Lady Luxborough to Shenstone, dated August 31, 1750 
(111). 

xc (“about 1757’). Between January 5 and March 23, 1758. 

Wells states that ‘‘all the letters after Lx1 are correctly dated.” 
Letter xc, however, can be more exactly placed. In it Shenstone writes 
of Dodsley’s Miscellany, “I believe I am even now the principle cause 
that his two volumes [i.e., v and v1] remain unpublished.” This delay was 
caused by Shenstone’s neglect to return to Dodsley the proof sheets of his 
own and his friends’ poems. Dodsley first complains of Shenstone’s dila- 
toriness on October 29, 1757; but in his apparently complete correspon- 


12 Lillian Dickins and Mary Stanton, An Eighteenth Century Chronicle, London, 1910, 
p. 71. 

13 The date of her letter can be confirmed by its numerous correlations with her preceding 
and succeeding letters and by its allusion to the recent arrival of Mrs. Dewes at Maple- 
burrough Green, which Mrs. Dewes writes of in her letter of August 12, 1750, to Bernard 
Granviile. Delany, Mrs. Mary Granville, Autobiography and Correspondence, ed. by Lady 
Llandover (London, 1861), 1st Series, 1, 578. 

4 B.M. Add. MSS. 28959, fol. 78 f£. This manuscript collection contains correspondence 
of Shenstone and Dodsley. 
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dence in the collection there is no suggestion until January 5, 1758 (Jbid., 
fol. 91) that Shenstone is responsible for the delay of publication. Shen- 
stone finally delivered the last of the proof sheets to Dodsley about Feb- 
ruary 1, 1758 (Ibid., fol. 95). Volumes v and vi of the Miscellany were 
published on March 23, 1758 (Straus, Ralph, Robert Dodsley, London, 
1910, p. 365). 

The results of my investigation may now be summarized. In the case 
of the eighty-nine letters already dated by Wells, I have established more 
exact limits for five letters to which Wells gave approximate dates and 
have altered the date of one letter erroneously stated by Wells to be cor- 
rect. Of the twenty-two letters which Wells was unable to check, I have 
verified the dates of thirteen and corrected the date of one. Accordingly, 
of the entire collection of one hundred eleven letters, the dates of only 
eight still remain unverified. 

James F. FULLINGTON 

Ohio State University 











LXIII 


MOSES MENDELSSOHN’S RELATION TO 
ENGLISH POETRY 


O STUDENT of Moses Mendelssohn can read far into his works 

without being struck by the frequency and variety of his refer- 
ences to the English. Aside from constant references to Shakespeare, 
Shaftesbury, Locke, Burke, and the outstanding poets of his own time, 
the student finds such diverse matters as Amory’s Life of John Buncle, 
Harris’s Hermes, Edward Clarke’s Letters concerning the State of Spain, 
Mandeville’s Fable of the Bees, the tragedies of Moore, the criticism of 
Roscommon, the Monthly Review, quotations from English plays, trans- 
lations from English poems, and imitations of the Spectator articles deal- 
ing with the Fear of May. These references begin at the earliest period of 
Mendelssohn’s literary career and continue to the end of his life; they 
show that he was a lifelong student of every important phase of English 
literature. 

If one turns to the critical works which deal with the problem of Eng- 
lish influence on Mendelssohn, one discovers that, although a number of 
the most important authors concerned are mentioned and their influence 
to some degree evaluated, the treatment is decidedly incomplete. Hett- 
ner,! for example, notes Mendelssohn’s relation to Locke, Shaftesbury, 
Hutcheson, Burke, and Home, but does not name a single English poet 
except Pope. Braitmaier? adds to Hettner’s list the names of Shakes- 
peare, Addison, Young, and Samuel Richardson. He emphasizes the im- 
portance of Mendelssohn’s activities with Pope and particularly with 
Shakespeare. Ludwig Goldstein, in his work on Mendelssohn’s esthetic 
theories,’ still the best book written on Mendelssohn, approaches the 
problem of English influence from the esthetic and critical side. To the 
authors noted in Hettner and Braitmaier, Goldstein adds the names of 
Hume, Hogarth, John Brown, Akenside, Dryden, Fielding, Garrick, and 
James Harris. A separate chapter is devoted to “‘Mendelssohn’s Ver- 
dienst um Shakespeare,” in which the author gathers together the com- 
ments on the great dramatist found in Mendelssohn’s contributions to 
the Bibliothek der schinen Kiinste and the Litteraturbriefe, and in his 
other printed works and private correspondence, and discusses his 
Shakespeare translations.‘ 


1 Gesch. d. deutschen Lit. im 18. Jahrh. (Braunschweig, 1864), mm, 2, 210-222. 
2 Gesch. d. poetischen Kritik (Frauenfeld, 1888-89), m1, 79-83. 

® “Moses Mendelssohn u. d. deutsche Asthetik,” Teutonia, m (1904). 

4 Op. cit., 174-186. 
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If the reading of these works leads to the conclusion that Mendelssohn 
knew at most a score of outstanding English authors, such an impression 
would be incorrect. The scope and intimacy of Mendelssohn’s knowledge 
of things English was broader and deeper than this. An examination of 
his works brings to light the names of some hundred English authors, rep- 
resentative of every phase of literature and thought. Not only, as the crit- 
ics mentioned above suggest, was Mendelssohn strongly influenced by the 
English philosophers and writers on art of the eighteenth century; he was 
also an indefatigable student of English writers on sociology, economics, 
science, history, and linguistics, and well acquainted with the English 
novel, drama, and periodical literature of his time. On the basis of this 
familiarity with the Geistesleben of England, he was able to formulate a 
number of keen and discerning generalizations regarding the nature of its 
activities and its relation to its neighbors, the value of which persists 
to our day. 

Mendelssohn’s journalistic activities and the position which he occu- 
pied from 1755 on in the Berlin group of critics greatly enhances the im- 
portance of his English studies. Lessing, Nicolai, and Abbt were at this 
time also intensely interested in the literary productions which appeared 
across the channel. Mendelssohn stood in the closest relation to these 
men. As a result, his correspondence with them is dotted by frequent and 
important references to the English. In his contributions to the Biblio- 
thek der schinen Wissenschaften und der freyen Kiinste (1757-1758) and 
the Briefe, die neueste Litteratur betreffend (1759-1765), which come as a 
direct result of his friendship with Lessing and Nicolai, many of his 
thoughts on the English were laid before the public. 

It is not necessary here to raise the question of the relative originality 
of these friends. Although Lessing was without doubt, in English mat- 
ters as well as others, the most suggestive and stimulating mind, Gold- 
stein has proved satisfactorily that Mendelssohn was more than a passive 
and unoriginal follower.’ It must be remembered that Mendelssohn was 
the systematic philosopher of the Berlin group. 

An investigation of his relation to the English has its value not only 
for a study of Mendelssohn himself and of the English authors involved, 
but is of significance for the larger problem of English-German literary 
influences in the eighteenth century as well. As it is impossible within the 
limits of this paper to treat of Mendelssohn’s relation to English litera- 
ture and thought in all its aspects, we shall consider here only his rela- 
tion to English poetry. The term “poetry” is here taken in a strict sense 

5 For such passages see Gesammelle Schriften, ed. G. B. Mendelssohn (Leipzig, 1843-45), 


tv, 1, 309, 331, 443, v, 150. This edition is hereafter referred to as Schriften. 
6 Op. cit., 187-216. 
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and will exclude the drama. It is hoped that some of the results aimed at 
can be attained in this limited scope. 


I 


Mendelssohn mentions in his works some twenty-five English poets. 
His knowledge of a number of these, however, is apparently limited to 
their names and, in a few cases, to the titles of their works and a fact or 
two concerning their lives and influence. The references to these relative- 
ly unimportant poets—unimportant for English literature as well as for 
their influence in Germany and on Mendelssohn—occur in the review of 
the first volume of Joseph Warton’s Essay on the Writings and Genius of 
Pope’ and are chiefly direct quotations from Warton. It is here that the 
references to John Denham (1615-1668) occur. In the classification of 
English poets which Warton presents in the dedication to Dr. Young, 
Denham is placed with Dryden, Cowley, Prior, Addison, Waller, Garth, 
Fenton, Gay, and Parnell in the second class. Mendelssohn notes this 
classification in his review.* Later in the Essay the pictorial excellence of 
a passage in Windsor Forest is compared with the Cooper’s Hill of Den- 
ham. Mendelssohn’s comment is a mere statement of fact.® 

John Donne (1604-1662) is mentioned in a similar unoriginal manner 
after Warton. “‘Donne und Swift, Fontenelle und La Motte halt unser 
Kunstrichter fiir witzige und scharfsinnige Képfe, aber fiir nichts weni- 
ger als fiir Dichter.”’!° It is true that Mendelssohn does not agree with the 
strictness of Warton’s definition of poetry, but his objection has no signi- 
ficance for his relation to Donne; it is rather a defense of Haller and his 
species of verse. 

The only reference to Thomas Flatman (1635-1688) occurs also in the 
review of Warton’s Essay and is no more than a literal translation. It oc- 
curs in a consideration of the indebtedness of Pope’s ode, ‘“‘The Dying 
Christian to His Soul,” to a poem by Flatman. 


Unser Kunstrichter bemerkt, Pope habe diese Ode weniger dem Liedchen des 
Hadrian zu verdanken, als einer Ode eines alten unbekannten englischen Rei- 
mers, der zu Zeiten Carls des Zweiten gelebt und Flatman geheissen. Nicht nur die 
Gedanken, sondern auch die Worte und Bilder sind in beiden Dichtern eben 
dieselben; und da die letztern keine unmittelbare sinnliche Empfindungen sind, 
die in alle Menschen einen ahnlichen Eindruck machen, so ist es nicht wahr- 
scheinlich, dass beide Dichter sollten von selbst darauf gekommen seyn. “Es kann 


7 London, 1756. We cite the 5th ed., 1806. The review appeared in the Bibl. d. sch. 
Wissensch., tv, 1 (1758), 500-532 and 2 (1759), 628-669; Schriften, Iv, 1, 388-439. 

8 Warton, op. cit., 1, vii; Schriften, tv, 1, 390. 

® Warton, op. cit., 1, 29, 30, Schriften, tv, 1, 395. 

10 Warton, op. cit., I, ii; Schriften, tv, 1, 389. 
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indessen seyn,” setzt er hinzu, “. . . dass Pope ohne Vorsatz auf die Gedanken des 
Flatman gefallen, den er vielleicht vor langer Zeit einmal gelesen haben mag.” 


Nor is Elijah Fenton (1683-1730) mentioned by Mendelssohn except 
in the Warton review. “In die dritte Classe rechnet er die witzigen Képfe 
... als Prior, Waller, Swift und Fenton.’’” Later in the review Mendels- 
sohn omits Warton’s account of Fenton on the grounds that this can 
hardly interest his public. 

Matthew Prior (1664-1721) and Thomas Parnell (1679-1718) are 
mentioned only in connection with Warton’s classification as noted 
above. What he knew of them may therefore be summed up in his own 
paraphrase of Warton; viz., that they and the other poets in their class 
were “witzige Képfe, die einen feinen Geschmack besessen, und das ge- 
meine gesellschaftliche Leben angenehm zu beschreiben gewusst ha- 
ben.” A reference to Thomas Sprat (1635-1713), the “‘florid”’ Sprat, oc- 
curs in a direct quotation from Warton’s description of the state of Eng- 
lish letters under Charles IT: 


Unser prosaischer Styl fing sich damals erst an zu bilden, obgleich die Sprache 
des Hobbes schon rein genug ist. Dieser Weltweise, und nicht der “bliihende 
Spratt,” war der classische Schriftsteller dieser Zeiten." 


Finally the names of Sir Samuel Garth (1660-1719), Gilbert West 
(1703-1756), and Robert Dodsley (1703-1764) occur in the review of 
Warton’s Essay on Pope. Preceding his discussion of the Rape of the Lock 
Warton presents a brief history of the comic epic. He mentions Boileau’s 
Le Lutrin and notes that the Dispensary (1699) is an imitation of this 
French work. Mendelssohn therefore excludes from his account the 
treatment of Garth’s poem.’® West is mentioned only a single time: 
“Endlich preist er einige Oden von Akenside und von Gilbert West mit 
grossen Lobspriichen an, welche man in Dodsley’s Miscellanies findet,”’ 
and this too is the only reference to Dodsley.” 

We have seen that Warton included Edmund Waller (1605-1687) 
originally in the third group of English poets, and that Mendelssohn re- 
peated this arrangement in his review. References elsewhere in Mendels- 


1 Warton, op. cit., 1, 85; Schriften, tv, 1, 404. The poem referred to is Flatman’s “A 
Thought on Death.” See Minor Poets of the Caroline Period, ed. Saintsbury, m1, 317. 

12 Schriften, tv, 1, 391; Warton, of. cit., 1, vii. It should be noted that one of the changes 
in the “corrected” 5th ed. concerns the poets included in the four “classes and degrees” of 
English poets. 

8 Warton, op. cit., 1, 290-292; Schriften, tv, 1, 437. 

44 Warton, op. cit., 1, vii; Schriften, tv, 1, 390-391. 

% Warton, op. cit., 1, 154; Schriften, tv, 1, 409. 

%6 Warton, op. cit., 1, 211; Schriften, tv, 1, 421. 

17 Warton, op. cit., 1, 67; Schriften, tv, 1, 401. 
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sohn’s works indicate, however, that he knew Waller somewhat better 
than the foregoing writers. In an earlier number of the Bibliothek he 
presents the following translation of Akenside’s poetical description of 
Waller: 


Indessen dass Waller sich sehnet, am Ufer eines blumigen Baches im kiihlen 
Schatten der Baiume seine Glieder sorglos zu strecken, und den horchenden 
Thieren die Geschichte seiner verschmiheten Liebe und geringgeschatzten 
Betheurung, vom Morgen bis Abend, sanftwirbelnd erténen zu lassen. Dort 
seufzen die Weste mit ihm, und der kleine weinende Bach stimmt melodisch in 
seine Klagen mit ein. Die Walder verstummen, und vom Hiigel und vom Thale 
schallt es traurig daher.'® 


Mendelssohn also knew the answer which Waller had given Charles II 
when the latter demonstrated to him that his poem in praise of Cromwell 
was better than that written to welcome the king: namely, that poets 
succeed better in fictions than in truth. He quotes Zimmermann’s version 
of this anecdote in the Bibliothek,!® and in 1763 writes to Lessing: “Ihr 
Project zur Schaumiinze ist wahrer, aber so poetisch nicht. Sie wissen, 
was Waller dem Konig von England Carl II geantwortet hat.’’?° 

It appears, therefore, that Mendelssohn’s acquaintance with the poets 
mentioned above, with the possible exception of Waller, was of the most 
fragmentary sort." The frequent quotations from Warton indicate, 
however, that the Essay on Pope served as an important source for 
Mendelssohn’s knowledge of English poetry. Several additional sources 
are suggested by passages in his works. Addison’s Spectator is hardly less 
important in this connection than Warton’s Essay. Cibber’s Account of 
the Lives of the Poets*® was known to Mendelssohn, although there is no 
definite record that he read it. Lessing requests in a letter dated Decem- 
ber 18, 1756: “Bitten Sie doch den Hrn. Nicolai, in meinem Namen, mir 
mit ehestem denjenigen Theil von Cibber’s Lebensbeschreibung der 
englischen Dichter zu schicken, in welchem Dryden’s Leben steht.”’* In 
view of Mendelssohn’s close relation to Nicolai at this time, it may 
safely be assumed that the volumes of Cibber served him as a reference 


18 Review of Akenside’s Pleasures of Imagination, 11, 1 (1757); Schriften, tv, 1, 255. See 
Akenside’s poem, ut, 558-567. The Poetical Works of Mark Akenside, ed. with a Life, by 
Rev. A. Dyce (Boston, 1854), p. 185. 

19 Schriften, tv, 1, 457. 

2 Schriften, v, 174. 

%1 Edmund Spenser is also mentioned in the Warton review (rv, 1, 390, 391, 405) but in 
a manner which clearly indicates that Mendelssohn knew nothing of the poet or the nature 
of his poetry. 

3 5 vols., 1753. 

% Schriften, v, 69. 
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book. His acquaintance with the Monthly Review™ suggests a further 
source for his knowledge of English literature. 

But we return to the poets. Most important for Mendelssohn are 
Pope and Akenside; to each he devotes a long review. We shall examine 
first his relation to Pope. 


II 


The first document of importance for Mendelssohn’s relation to Pope 
is Pope ein Metaphysiker! which was written in collaboration with Les- 
sing and appeared in 1755.% Mendelssohn supplied chiefly the historical 
and philosophical ideas and wrote the concluding section, although the 
whole bears the stamp of Lessing’s more virile style. The direct cause of 
the essay was the problem suggested by the Berlin Academy to deter- 
mine the philosophical system contained in Pope’s words, “Whatever is, 
is right,” and to compare his system with the optimistic philosophy of 
Leibnitz; its purpose, however, to prove that this problem was falsely 
stated. Its immediate success appears to have been everything but 
brilliant. Mendelssohn writes to Lessing, November 19 of the year of its 
publication: 


Es will Niemand “Pope ein Metaphysiker” gelesen haben. Prof. Sulzer fragte 
mich schon mehr als einmal, ob was Gutes darin wire? Ich versicherte ihm, diese 
kleine Schrift hatte mir gefallen; und wo ich nicht irre, so stieg ihm eine kleine 
Réthe in das Geschicht.* 





Lessing asks, December 8: “‘Will man von dem Philosophen Pope noch 
nichts wissen?’”” In a note to the Lessing-Mendelssohn correspondence 
Nicolai describes the small impression made on the public by their joint 
production, as follows: “Aber es ging ihnen beinahe so wie Georgen, dem 
Sohn des Vicar of Wakefield. Er schrieb Paradoxen. Der Vater fragte: 
nun, was sagte die Sadt zu deinen Paradoxen? Antwort: nichts!’”* 

The most valuable part of the essay is the “‘Vorliufige Untersuchung” 
which deals with the fundamental difference between the poetic and the 


% “Brown’s Estimate kennen Sie doch?” he writes in the 139th Litteraturbrief, “wenig- 
stens aus dem erstaunlichen Aufsehen, das es in England gemacht, und aus der Menge von 
Ausziigen, Widerlegungen und Vertheidigungen, mit deren Beurtheilung sich alle englische 
Blatter von 1757 und 1758 beschaftigen.”—1v, 2, 219, 220. 

% Lessings Schriften, ed. Lachmann-Muncker, vt, 409 ff. For Pope’s influence in Germany 
see Price: English>German Literary Influences (Univ. of Cal. Publ. in Mod. Philol. 1919, 
1920); Survey, 198 ff. Also Heinzelmann: “Pope in Germany in the 18th Century” Modern 
Philology, x, 317-364. 

% Schriften, v, 11. 
37 Schriften, v, 17. 
%8 Schriften, v, 210. 
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philosophic methods.” The authors accept Baumgarten’s definition of 
poetry, “Ein Gedicht ist eine vollkommene sinnliche Rede.”’ Implicit in 
this definition are the characteristics of poetry: rhythm, ‘‘Wohlklang,” 
the use of synonymous expressions, metaphor, and the absence of a 
logical order of ideas. The philosopher’s method is entirely different; he 
aims at logical clarity and unambiguous definition. It is therefore self- 
contradictory to speak of a poet’s system, and impossible to compare 
Pope and Leibnitz. If then, as Heinzelmann contends,** in spite of the 
work of Lessing and Mendelssohn, Pope’s philosophy continued to be 
accepted in Germany long after 1755, it was because the fundamental 
esthetic principle emphasized in the essay was not understood. Klotz, 
for example, who sponsored Johann Jacob Harder’s translation of the 
Essay on Man in 1772, can easily be supposed not to have grasped this 
distinction.” 

The following facts are of significance for the early relation of Mendels- 
sohn to Pope: 

1. Pope ein Metaphysiker! deals only with the Essay on Man; this 
poem therefore was perhaps the first of Pope’s works known to Mendels- 
sohn; it is certainly the first which he studied intensively. 

2. The positive note in the essay, the idea emphasized repeatedly, is 
that Pope is a true poet. He is placed, for example, above Lucretius, who 
is considered a mere “Versemacher.”’ A few quotations will suffice to 
illustrate this attitude toward Pope. 


Ich habe oben gesagt, Pope, als ein wahrer Dichter, miisse mehr darauf bedacht 
gewesen seyn, das sinnlich Schéne aus allen Systemen zusammen zu suchen [op. 
cit., 432]. Pope bezieht sich immer auf seine allmilige Degradation, die nur in 
seiner poetischen Welt die Wirklichkeit erlangt, in unserer aber gar nicht Statt 
gefunden hat [435]. Ich will lieber zugeben, Pope habe sich in einem einzigen 
Gedichte hundertmal metaphysisch widersprochen, als dass ihm ein schlecht 
verbundner und verstiimmelter Vers entwischt wire [434]. Man erinnere sich 
nur, was ich unter einem Gedicht verstehe; und was alles in dem Begriffe einer 
sinnlichen Rede liegt. Er wird schwerlich in seinem ganzen Umfange auf die 
Poesie irgend eines Dichters eigentlicher anzuwenden seyn, als auf die Popische 


[415]. 


3. The Anhang* which, as was stated above, is clearly from Mendels- 
sohn’s hands, is important in that it suggests a previously unnoticed 
source for the ideas expressed in Pope’s poem. Warburton’s defense of 


% Op. cit., 414-417. 
* Op. cit.,2346-347. 
® See Heinzelmann, op. cit., 347. 
® Op. cit., 438-445. 
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Pope against Crousaz’s charge of atheism was well known in Germany. 
Mendelssohn is dissatisfied with the superficiality of Warburton’s argu- 
ments. He attempts to prove first, that Pope’s knowledge of Plato was 
entirely insufficient, and second, by extensive quotations from the 
Moralists, that he used Shaftesbury without understanding him. He then 
draws a number of parallels between the De Origine Mali of W. King,* 
a book on which Leibnitz had commented in his Theodicée, and the Essay 
on Man. Finally he quotes a letter to Swift in which Pope begs his friend 
“not to laugh at my gravity, but permit to me, to wear the beard of a 
philosopher till I pull it off and make a jest of it myself,” and scathes 
the Academy for instituting a serious investigation of this false beard. 
The next extensive document of importance for our author’s relation 
to Pope is the review of Warton’s Essay. The few references to Pope 
which fall between 1755 and the date of this review should, however, be 
noted first. The earliest of these occurs in a review in the Bibliothek der 
schinen Wissenschaften,* of Withof’s Aufmunterungen in moralischen 
Gedichten, and contains a comparison between Pope and Young. It is 
possible that this was written before Mendelssohn knew Warton’s ac- 
count; at least no definite parallel is to be found in the English book. 


Pope war der erste in den neuern Zeiten, der die tiefsinnigsten Gedanken mit 
poetischer Schénheit zu verbinden gewusst. Sein Schwung ist missig, niemals 
ausschweifend, auch niemals niedrig; sein Feuer brennt immer sich selber gleich; 
und der Reichtum an Anmuth, den er iiber sein Werk ausgestreuet, macht, dass 
man ihn immer beneiden, aber selten erreichen wird. Young ist weder so correct, 
noch so anmuthig als er; aber er iibertrifft ihn weit an Feuer, Schépfung neuer 
Begriffe und tiefer Einsicht in die Verbindung, in welcher sie mit anderen wich- 
tigen Wahrheiten stehen. Jener war ein Dichter, der seiner Poesie durch den 
Ernst der Weltweisheit ein Ansehen geben will; dieser hingegen ein tiefdenkender 
Kopf, dem die Menge der erkannten Wahrheiten selbst statt der Begeisterung 
dienen muss.* 


The beginning of this quotation may serve to correct the impression that 
Lessing and Mendelssohn, in their attack upon a “metaphysisches Sys- 
tem”’ in Pope, had denied that the Essay on Man contained “‘philosophi- 
cal’ ideas in the wider sense of the word. But the emphasis, it will be 
seen, is upon the formal elements: the perfection, grace, and formal 
beauty in his works. Pope’s influence on Dusch’s Tolk-Schuby is pointed 
out in a criticism of the latter’s Drey Gedichte3" “Den gréssten Theil 


% 1702. 
* Sept. 15, 1734. See The Works of Alexander Pope, new ed. (London, 1871), vit, 325. 
% 1, 1 (1757). 

* Schriften, tv, 1, 158. 

#7 1756. Bibl. d. sch. Wissensch., 1, 1 (1757); Schriften, tv, 1, 211. 
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seiner Gemilde hat er von Pope, Thomson, Kleist und andern Dichtern 
entlehnt.” Pope’s poems are cited in connection with Mendelssohn’s 
theory of the use of rime. Mendelssohn holds that rime is an essential 
poetic ornament if the end of a thought regularly coincides with the end 
of a line, because it makes the close sensuous: 


Aus keiner andern Ursache ist der Reim an allen franzésischen Gedichten, an 
Popens und an einigen von Addison’s Gedichten unter den Engellandern, und an 
den mehresten deutschen Gedichten eine unentbehrliche Schénheit.** 


The review of the first volume of Warton’s Essay on the Genius and 
Writings of Pope appeared when the poet’s influence in Germany had 
reached its highest point. “‘The climax of Pope’s popularity,” says Hein- 
zelmann, ‘“‘came in the sixth decade when Lessing, Mendelssohn, and 
Nicolai became his chief interpreters.’’*® Our task will be to determine 
the independent critical position of Mendelssohn relative to his source, 
and on this basis further to determine his relation to Pope. 

Mendelssohn’s attitude toward Warton and his Essay is defined at 
the beginning of the review and in the concluding paragraph. He intro- 
duces Warton as a critic of good taste and wide reading, who composed 
his book on Pope “‘mit . . . vieler Ensicht.’’*° He believes that the criti- 
cal position which Warton assumes toward his poet will particularly 
please German readers: 


Ausser dem griindlichen Geschmacke und der wohlangebrachten Belesenheit, 
welche aus dieser Schrift allenthalben hervorleuchtet, werden sie nicht ohne 
Vergniigen bemerken, wie streng man ausserhalb Deutschland die gréssten Dich- 
ter zu beurtheilen gewohnt ist, und wie sehr man einen Dichter verehren kann, 
ohne alles was aus seiner Feder geflossen ist, fiir Meisterstiicke zu halten.” 


Mendelssohn looks forward expectantly to the appearance of the second 
volume, although he realizes that Warton’s style is not without its 
faults: 


Wir sehen der Fortsetzung dieses lehrreichen Werks mit vielem Verlangen ent- 
gegen. Der Verf. besitzt Geschmack und Belesenheit genug, seine Kritik iiber die 
iibrigen Schriften des Pope interessant zu machen, ob es gleich nicht zu laugnen 
ist, dass seine Schreibart etwas weitschweifig, und sein bestandiges Ausschweifen 
aus einer Digression in die andere unangenehm wird.® 


8 Bibl. d. sch. Wissensch., 1, 1 (1757); Schriften, tv, 1, 256. 

% Op. cit., 363. See pages 332 and 333 for short treatment of the review and its relation 
to Lessing and Dusch. 

© Schriften, 1v, 1, 388. 

" Tbid. 

© Schriften, tv, 1, 439. 
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It is natural that Mendelssohn, whose primary purpose it was merely 
to introduce the Essay on Pope in Germany, should repeat a great num- 
ber of his author’s ideas without comment or criticism. Several instances 
of this kind deserve to be noted; some because they concern Pope’s repu- 
tation in Germany, some because they disappoint our expectations of in- 
dependent criticism on the part of Mendelssohn. The passage in the 
Essay, in which Warton speaks of the advice of “‘cofrectness” which 
Walsh constantly gave to Pope, is an example of the former sort. Pope 
was known in Germany, as we have already had occasion to mention, 
chiefly as a “correct” poet, skillful in the use of the mechanics of verse. 
Mendelssohn himself expresses this in the opening of the review. To a 
great extent, he says here, the merit of Boileau and of Pope “besteht in 
der iiberaus reinen Diction und in dem vortrefflichen Wohlklange ihrer 
Verse.’ In the passage in question, however, he repeats Warton with- 
out comment.“ In those places where Mendelssohn reviews Warton’s 
treatment of the ode and compares the merits of the ancients and mod- 
erns in this form of poetry, where he repeats Warton’s view that great 
art disappears from a people as soon as criticism has crystallized, where he 
quotes the Ugolino episode from the Inferno after Warton, and finally, 
where he refers, just as Warton does, to the papers in the Spectator which 
deal with Sappho, we are disappointed that Mendelssohn, who was cer- 
tainly interested in these subjects, expresses neither approbation nor 
disagreement with his author.” 

Of greater significance and less disappointing are the instances of de- 
parture from Warton. It is true, Mendelssohn did not grasp the possibili- 
ties dormant in Warton’s characterization of the poet, namely that he 
possessed “‘a creative and glowing imagination.’ “‘Wer weiss,” he asks, 
“ob ein ‘sharfsinniger Kopf’ in dem Verstande, in welchem dieses Wort 
hier genommen wird, nicht ein eben so grosser Vorzug sei, als eine glii- 
hende und schépferische Imagination’?’’*’ It is a question whether War- 
ton himself in any way approaches the romanticist’s conception of po- 
etry, for later in his Essay he admits that he regards “‘Boileau’s the best 
Art of Poetry extant’’** 

In our treatment of Thomson below we shall have occasion to treat in 
detail a more significant departure from Warton. It concerns the merits 


43 Schriften, tv, 1, 388. 
“ Schriften, tv, 1, 417; Warton, op. cit., 195. 
4 Warton, op. cit., 62-67, 198-199, 250-252, 287-288; Schriften, tv, 1, 401, 418-419, 
430-431, 436-437. 
# Op. cit., iii. 
7 Schriften, tv, 1, 389. 
Op. cit., 189. 
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of descriptive poetry. It may suffice here to indicate that Mendelssohn, 
who in 1758 begins to doubt the efficacy of this species of verse, con- 
stantly questions Warton’s statements concerning paintings from na- 
ture. 

Mendelssohn believes that the treatment of the Essay on Criticism, 
which Warton presents in fifty-one articles, is not all germane to the sub- 
ject and may be shortened by at least a fourth. He takes exception par- 
ticularly to Warton’s view that this poem, like the tragedies of Racine, 
were written first in prose, and quotes Vida, whom Warton himself had 
adduced, to prove that a poet makes plans, but not complete prose 
drafts.5° In a similar way Mendelssohn corrects an error in Warton’s 
treatment of Longinus.*! Warton’s history of the heroicomic epic Men- 
delssohn believes to be entirely unsatisfactory, and he censures espe- 
cially the omission of Hudibras.” 

Throughout the entire Essay, Mendelssohn believes, Addison is not 

paid his just due: 
Wo wir nicht irren, so lasst er diesem grossen Schriftsteller nicht alle Gerechtig- 
keit widerfahren, die ihm gebiihrt. Wir haben durchgehends bemerkt, dass er in 
seinem ganzen “‘Versuche”’ Addison’s niemals ohne einige Bitterkeit gedenkt. 
Wir méchten dieses nicht gern einer politischen Tiicke zuschreiben, davon ein 
Englander selten befreit ist. 


Mendelssohn likewise modifies his attitude toward Warburton, but in 
this case trusts him less than does Warton. In the Essay the latter quotes 
Warburton’s description of the probable content of a poem on the coming 
of Brutus to England which Pope had planned to write. Warton con- 
cludes on the basis of this, that “there could not have been a more im- 
proper subject for an epic poem.’ Mendelssohn is not convinced: 


Nach unserm Bediinken ist Warburton hierin wenig zu trauen. Dieser gelehrte 
Mann, dessen Geschmack nicht eben der feinste ist, hat vielleicht seinen Pope 
dem Homer und Virgil an die Seite zu setzen geglaubt; denn man weiss aus seiner 
‘géttlichen Sendung Mosis,’ dass er sowohl in der Iliade als in der Aeneide nichts 
anders, als ein politisches System, suchte. Die beiden Dichter hatten nach seiner 
Meinung keine andere Absicht, als eine vollstandige Politik zu hinterlassen.® 


It will be noted that in this departure from Warton, Mendelssohn defi- 
nitely takes a more favorable attitude toward Pope. There are in the 


9 Schriften, tv, 1, 396-397; Warton, of. cit., 40-49. 

5 Warton, op. cit., 106-107; Schriften, tv, 1, 406. 

51 Warton, op. cit., 170-171; Schriften, tv, 1, 415-416. 

82 Warton, op. cit., 200 ff.; Schriften, tv, 1, 419-421, footnotes. 
58 Schriften, 1v, 1, 433. 

54 Warton, op. cit., 277. 

5 Schriften, tv, 1, 434. 
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review several such instances, in which Mendelssohn defends Pope 
against the criticism of Warton. In some cases this is not explicit. Wit- 
ness, for example, his answer to Warton, who criticizes the use of the 
phrase “pipe of reed” in Windsor Forest: “Eine Rohrfléte heisst im figiir- 
lichen Verstande nichts anders, als ein landlicher Gesang’’; and Mendels- 
sohn believes this criticism to be “‘allzu streng.””* Nor does he accept the 
three accounts by which Warton considers Pope’s lines, 


Oh! were I made by some transforming pow’r, 
The captive bird, that sings within thy bow’r! 
Then might my voice thy list’ning ear employ; 
And I those kisses, he receives, enjoy, 


inferior to the passage from the third idyll of Theocritus: 


Would I could become a murmuring bee, fly into your grotto, and be permitted 
to creep among the leaves of ivy and fern that compose the chaplet which adorns 
your head; 


although he does not define the reasons for his disagreement with War- 
ton.*’ Mendelssohn’s general view of the merits of the Pastorals is less 
severe than that of Warton. Warton, it seems, estimated the poet’s 
originality by the number of metaphors he was able to invent. Mendels- 
sohn does not overlook other indications of originality in poetry: 


Uberhaupt muss man zwar gestehen, Pope habe nicht viel neue landliche Schil- 
derungen; allein die Schiaferpoesie besteht nicht bloss in der Malerei schéner 
Landschaften; die landlichen Sitten und die feinen ungekiinstelten Empfindun- 
gen haben eben so viel, wo nicht mehr Antheil an dieser Dichtungsart, und diese 
Vorziige miissen Popens jugendlichen Schifergedichten in einem merklichen 
Grade eingeraumt werden. Er hat seine Landschaften von Andern geborgt; aber 
er hat Handlung, Schaferleben, sanfte Leidenschaften und feine Gesinnungen 
hineingelegt, und ist dadurch beinahe ein Original geworden.®* 


This should be compared with a later statement in which Mendelssohn 
seeks to explain why the English critic is slow to recognize originality in 
Pope: “Vielleicht ist der Verf. allzu sehr von seinem festgesetzten Grund- 
satze eingenommen, keine schépferische Bilder in Pope zu suchen.’®® 
One instance more of the difference between Mendelssohn and War- 
ton on the question of Pope’s originality should be noted. The latter 
closes his account of the Rape of the Lock with the following words: 


It should, however, be remembered, that he was not the first former and cre- 


8 Schriften, tv, 1, 392; Warton, op. cit., 5. 
57 Warton, op. cit., 7; Schriften, tv, 1, 393. 
58 Schriften, tv, 1, 393. 
5 Schriften, tv, 1, 408. 
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ator of those beautiful machines, the sylphs, on which his claim to imagination 
is chiefly founded. He found them existing ready to his hand; but has, indeed, 
employed them with singular judgment and artifice.* 


Mendelssohn has this passage, as well as the parallels which Warton 
draws between the operations of the fairy spirits in Pope’s comic epic and 
the similar activities of Shakespeare’s Ariel in mind, when, in the fol- 
lowing criticism of Warton, he defends the element of originality in Pope: 


Man wird sich zu erinnern wissen, dass unser Schriftsteller gesagt, Pope habe 
nichts als die Namen seiner Maschinen aus dem franzésischen Buche Le Conte de 
Gabalis entlehnt; und also scheint es hier bloss eine Hartnickigkeit zu seyn, von 
dem einmal gefallten Urtheile nicht abzugehen, wenn er sich bemiihet, Popens 
Verdienste als Erfinders und schépferischen Geistes, so viel er kann, zu verrin- 
gern. Die angefiihrten Stellen aus dem Shakespear scheinen aus eben der Absicht 
fast bei den Haaren hergezogen zu seyn, um nur zu zeigen, dass auch die Eigen- 
schaften, welche Pope seinen Geistern beilegt; nicht véllig von seiner Erfindung 
seien. Indessen ist die Ahnlichkeit allzu geringe, Pope deswegen das Recht der 
Erfindung abzusprechen, und sein ganzes Verdiet;st in Kunst und Beurtheilungs- 
kraft zu setzen.* 


We need merely mention Mendelssohn’s citations of the Monthly Re- 
view for June and July, 1756. The criticism of Warton found here is di- 
rected against his classification of the poets and his view that the sub- 
lime is not a chief characteristic of Horace.® Nor is it necessary to ex- 
amine Mendelssohn’s attack on Dusch’s translation of Pope’s complete 
works, which appeared in 1758 before the second part of Mendelssohn’s 
review was printed. Mendelssohn’s independent position relative to his 
source is sufficiently indicated by the above citations. He credits Pope 
with more originality and creative ability, and a better poetic sense, than 
his English critic had allowed. 

References to Pope after the Warton review are less frequent. Men- 
delssohn mentions him only once again in the Bibliothek, in a treatment 
of Gessner’s Tod Abels (1758).® He points out an influence of the Rape of 
the Lock on Gessner’s idyll: ‘die Fabeln der Rosenkreuzer, deren sich 
Pope im ‘Lockenraube’ zur Satyre bedient, erscheinen hier in einer feier- 
lichen, ernsthaften Gestalt.” 

Mendelssohn mentions Pope several times in the Litteraturbriefe. On 
one occasion it is to defend his king. In the Epitre @ Maupertius Fred- 
erick had expressed the thought that Providence regards not particulars 


© Op. cit., 244. 

© Schriften, tv, 1, 427. 

& Op. cit., 164; Schriften, 1v, 1, 391, 410-411. 
® tv, 2 (1759); Schriften, tv, 1, 466. 
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nor the individual, but only the species. Mendelssohn restates this to 
make it agree with Pope’s view as expressed in the Essay on Man: “The 
universal cause Acts not by particular, but by general laws.’ In the 
126th Brief Mendelssohn observes that German didactic poems are of 
an inferior quality when they deal with the morals of nations and indi- 
viduals: 


Popens Essay on Man michte man einem Deutschen weit eher zutrauen, als 
einem Franzosen; aber seine Moral Essays verrathen eine so feine Kentniss des 
menschlichen Herzens, als noch nie ein deutscher Schriftsteller gezeigt.© 


In a criticism of Uz’s Versuch iiber die Kunst stets frihlich zu sein, he de- 
mands that a poet, even in the Lehrgedicht, shall not write uninspiringly. 
Uz must remember, “dass uns Pope, Haller und Young so verwéhnt 
haben, dass wir nunmehr in keiner Silbe den Dichter ganz vermissen 
wollen.” Finally he praises the descriptions in Anna Louisa Karschin’s 
Fahrt der kiniglichen Braut nach Engelland by considering them worthy 
of Pope: “Die feinen, glanzenden Bilder sind eines Pope, der eine Schif- 
fahrt auf der Themse mit ahnlichen Ziigen beschreibt, nicht unwerth.’’® 

Mendelssohn discusses also Pope’s translation from Homer. In general 
he is not satisfied with the English version. Pope has not remained faith- 
ful to the spirit of his original. In the 145th Litteraturbrief (February 
19, 1761), in which Mendelssohn explains why the ancients created no 
perfect moral personages in their literature, occurs the following compar- 
ison of a passage in Pope’s Jliad with the Greek:** 


Das Gemiilde ist priichtiger und moralish erhabener als Homer’s, aber voll- 
kommen in dem Geschmacke der Neuern, die des Guten nie zu viel thun zu 
kénnen glauben. Wie weit ist dieses von der edlen Einfalt des Homer entfernt! 
Ich kénnte Ihnen aus der Ubersetzung des Pope, der den Homer so gliicklich 
modernisirt hat, viele dergleichen Beispiele anfiihren, in welchen der Unterschied 
des antiken und modernen Geschmacks so deutlich zu sehen ist. Pope giebt jedem 
grossen Zuge des Homer die allerfeinste Ausbildung, und jede Neigung zum 
Guten verwandelt er in eine heroische Tugend. Homer vermeidet mit aller még- 
lichen Sorgfalt das sittliche Ideal, und Pope sucht es ihm bei jeder Gelegenheit 
unterzuschieben. 





A similar passage occurs in 1765 in the review of Bitaubé’s French [liade 





“ 101st Brief; Schriften, tv, 2, 85. Mendelssohn misquotes Essay on Man, tv, 35-36 and 
121-122. 


% Schriften, tv, 2, 159. 

% 128th Brief; Schriften, tv, 2, 167, 168. 
67 274th Brief; Schriften, tv, 2, 428. Cf. Rape of the Lock, 11, 47 ff. 
68 Homer, x11, 279 ff. Pope, ll. 366 ff. Schriften, tv, 2, 239241. 
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(1764).® Mendelssohn speaks of passages in Homer which he believes 
cannot be translated literally by a modern poet. 


Pope hat an dergleichen Stellen die Wendungen und Redensarten des Homer 
ziemlich gemildert. Indessen da unser (der franzédsische) Geschmack noch 
schwieriger ist, als der englische, so wiirde man Pope selbst nicht ins Franzésische 
iibersetzen kénnen, ohne ihn zu mildern. Hr. Bitaubé muss den Geschmack der 
Nation kennen, fiir die er tibersetzt hat. Welche Verzirtelung! Gottlob! dass der 
deutsche Geschmack so iiberfein noch nicht ist, die Sprache eines Pope unge- 
schliffen zu finden. Ein deutscher Ubersetzer der Iliade wiirde, ohne unsere Ohren 
zu beleidigen, noch weit homerischer seyn kénnen, als Pope.7° 


The references to Pope in Mendelssohn’s private correspondence are of 
no significance for our subject. The latest in point of time is in a letter to 
Elise Reimarus in 1783.’! Pope is mentioned once in the Morgenstunden, 
1785. The citations after 1765 contain nothing new or important for his 
relation to the poet. His greatest service for Pope in Germany was the 
review, in 1758 and 1759, of Warton’s Essay. 


III 


The history of Mark Akenside in Germany has not yet been investi- 
gated by the critics. He is the only other English poet to whom Mendels- 
sohn has devoted an extensive review. This is the account of the Pleas- 
ures of Imagination (1744), which appeared in the Bibliothek in 1757.” 
Three other references to Akenside occur in the Schriften. We have al- 
ready quoted Warton’s praise of Akenside’s odes which Mendelssohn re- 
peats in the Bibliothek.** Warton compares the abrupt opening of Pope’s 
“Elegy to the Memory of an Unfortunate Lady” with the beginning of 
Akenside’s ode ‘‘Against Suspicion.’’”> Mendelssohn takes this occasion 
to print in the review his translation of the first stanza into rimed Ger- 
man. A passage from the Pleasures of Imagination is quoted by Mendels- 
sohn in the Litteraturbriefe in a discussion ‘‘Vom Genie, und Sulzer’s Ab- 
handlung dariiber.’’ Mendelssohn uses Akenside’s description of Shake- 
speare to exemplify his own view that a genius maintains a superior calm 
even above the tempest of his passions. ‘‘Akenside hat diese Eigenschaft 
eines grossen Genies vortrefflich ausgedriickt.”” 


% Allg. deutsche Bibl., 1, 2. 

10 Schriften, tv, 2, 469. 

1 Schriften, v, 695. Cf. 285, 326, 490. 

72 A posthumous version, much changed, appeared in 1772. 

3 11, 1; Schriften, tv, 1, 240-262. 

%™ Schriften, tv, 1, 401. Cf. n. 17. 

% Schriften, tv, 1, 428-429. The ode is the fifth of Bk. 1. See Poetical Works of Mark 
Akenside, 287, and Warton, op. cit., 247. 

™ Schriften, tv, 2, 50; 92nd Brief. See Akenside, op. cit., 185, ll. 550 ff. 
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The account of the Pleasures of Imagination in the Bibliothek is the 
formal introduction of Akenside to the German public. Mendelssohn had 
promised, in an earlier number, to draw a comparison between this poem 
and the seventh of Withof’s Aufmunterungen in moralischen Gedichten.” 
This is a secondary purpose of the review. A translation of Akenside’s 
work had appeared at Greifswald, another had been sent to the editors of 
the Bibliothek for publication. In the beginning of the review Mendels- 
sohn publicly thanks the author of the latter translation and explains 
why, in spite of its merit, it cannot be printed, and then proceeds to 
lash the Greifswald version for its numerous inaccuracies.”* As the re- 
view is little more than a faithful rendering of the ideas of Akenside’s 
poem and a comparison with Withof, it will not be necessary to follow 
Mendelssohn step by step, but merely to call attention to those passages 
that describe Mendelssohn’s estimate of the poet and his work. 

This estimate is one of high regard. The poem for Mendelssohn is a 
“vorziiglich schénes Gedicht” and a “‘vortreffliches Gedicht.””® Although 
the German version may grow tedious, it does so “‘gewiss ohne Verschul- 
den des englindischen.”’*° There is but one instance of adverse criticism 
on the poem, and it is of minor importance. Mendelssohn believes that 
in the description of the village-matron’s tales and their effect upon her 
young audience, Akenside “‘sich allzu sehr bei Kleinigkeiten aufzuhalten 
scheint.’’*! The allegory which closes the second book Mendelssohn be- 
lieves to be the best of Akenside’s work. He lavishes upon it the following 
praise: 

Wir bedauern es, dass diese meisterliche Fiction, die voll von erhabenen Gesin- 
nungen, pathetischen Stellen und sehr malerischen Beschreibungen ist, keinen 
Auszug leidet und zu gross ist, als dass wir sie hier ganz einriicken kiénnten. Sie 
nimmt nicht weniger als dreissig Seiten ein; aber der Leser wird durch die an- 
genehmste Abwechselung von priichtigen, riihrenden, schrecklichen und freu- 
digen Scenen aufmerksam erhalten; und die sehr geschmiickte Poesie des Styls, 
die unserm Dichter eigen ist, verbreitet iiber das ganze Gedicht einen so herr- 
lichen Glanz, dass wir glauben, Akenside habe sich hier selber iibertroffen, und 
wiirde dieser Stelle wegen allein den Namen eines grossen Dichters verdienen.® 


Mendelssohn regards certain passages in the poem as beautiful, which 
77 1755. Schriften, tv, 1, 160, 242, 


78 Schriften, tv, 1, 240-242. Mendelssohn used the translation that had been submitted 
to the Bibl. in his review. 


19 Schriften, tv, 1, 240, 255. 

8 Schriften, tv, 1, 242. 

8 Schriften, tv, 1, 246. Akenside, op. cit., 1, ll. 255 ff. 

8 Schriften, tv, 1, 251, 252. See Akenside, op. cit., u, ll. 146 ff. 
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should suffer, however, upon being turned into German. Of such a na- 
ture is the description of superstition in Book 1: 


Die folgende Beschreibung der dunkeln Ginge des Aberglaubens und der Wege 
der wahren Weisheit sind sehr malerisch. Allein man weiss es schon, wie die Eng- 
lander malen. Sie fiillen alles mit Beiwértern an, sind verschwenderisch in ihrer 
Einbildungskraft und flechten die Theile der Periode so sehr durch einander, 
dass eine einzige dfters zwélf und mehr Verse anfiillt. Hier pflegen die Ubersetzer 
mehrentheils zu scheitern.® 


To mention another example: the unmotivated transition in Book 1, line 
538, Mendelssohn believes “‘wiirde in einem deutschen Gedichte unertrig- 
lich seyn.’’** The review characterizes Akenside himself as a philosophi- 
cal poet possessing a “tiefsinnige Denkungsart.’’* However, Mendels- 
sohn is not satisfied with the underlying philosophical principles. 


Seine Philosophie ist nicht die griindlichste, und bezieht sich auf die Hutche- 
son’schen Grundsitze, von welchen man sich gewiss wundern michte, wie sie bei 
einigen deutschen Weltweisen so viel Beifall haben finden kénnen.® 


He disagrees with Akenside specifically in an idea suggested in the De- 
sign to the poem, that music employs artificial media in its imitation. 
This conflicts with the classification of the arts which Mendelssohn had 
formulated in his Hauptgrundsdtze der schénen Kiinste. He refers to his 
earlier work to point out that Akenside’s view is false.*” In the compari- 
son between Akenside and Withof, Mendelssohn has occasion to point 
out the poetic peculiarities of the former: 


Gewiss ist es, dass der englandische Dichter mehr Fleiss, Nachdenken und Me- 
chanik der Poesie sowohl in der Anordnung, als in der Ausarbeitung seines 
Gedichts gezeigt hat; und er scheint sich iiberhaupt mehr auf die schénen Wis- 
senschaften gelegt zu haben, als Withof. 


He believes, however, that Withof may rival the English poet in possess- 
ing as much genius, in the ability of greater concentration of ideas and 
less prodigality of imagination.** 

Mendelssohn’s estimate of Akenside may best be summed up by his 
own description, which occurs in the comparison of the two poets. It is 
the imaginative element in Akenside that is emphasized. He 


% Schriften, tv, 1, 247. Akenside, of. cit., ll. 391 ff. 
* Loc. cit. 

% Schriften, tv, 1, 240. 

% Schriften, tv, 1, 243-244. 

87 Schriften, tv, 1, 243. 

88 Schriften, tv, 1, 261. 
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belebt seine Materie durch eine Menge der schénsten Erdichtungen. . . . Aken- 
side ist priachtig bis zur Verschwendung; allenthalben schimmert ein Glanz iiber 
sein Gemiilde, der vielleicht mit allzu wenig Schatten abwechselt. . . . Indessen 
redet Akenside die Sprache einer lebhaften Einbildungskraft. Er beseelt seine 
feinsten Gedanken, und stellt sie den Sinnen in Bildern dar, die Leben und Emp- 
findung haben. Er hat auch das Pathetische véllig in seiner Gewalt. Er weiss den 
Neigungen zu schmeicheln, das Herz zu bewegen, und die Leidenschaften bald 
zu erregen, bald wieder zu besinftigen.*® 


If Mendelssohn intended to popularize Akenside’s poetry in Germany 
by this review in the Bibliothek, he apparently failed of his purpose. The 
poet whom Gosse characterizes as being at his best “a sort of frozen 
Keats” evidently had little influence in Germany. Dusch later treated 
him in the Briefe zur Bildung des Geschmacks,®° and Herder outdid Men- 
delssohn by describing the Pleasures of Imagination as “dieses gittliche 
Gedicht, das unter uns schon bekannt ist.’ But to what extent this ac- 
quaintance went, has not yet been determined. 


IV 


Hardly less important for Mendelssohn than the foregoing are Milton, 
Addison, Thomson, and Young. These may be treated more briefly. 

Mendelssohn was constitutionally incapable of an unreserved ap- 
preciation of Milton. As a Jew he was fundamentally out of sympathy 
with the theological groundwork of Paradise Lost, while his rationalism 
guarded him against the exaggerated admiration of the Swiss for the 
English poet. The numerous references to Milton prove, however, that 
he was a careful reader of Paradise Lost and that he valued its beauties. 
In the Hauptgrundsdize he points out the pictorial quality of Milton’s 
allegory of death and sin, and sees in it a subject adapted to the painter’s 
brush.” In a letter to Resewitz concerning suicide he cites Milton in con- 
nection with the idea that even in a fictitious, poetic world a motiveless 
malignity is impossible. Poets must motivate the most evil of their char- 
acters to make them convincing. 


Sie lassen den K6énig der Hille selbst nie etwas ohne Bewegungsgrund beschlies- 
sen; er schmiedet die entsetzlichsten Anschlige, er sinnt auf Bosheit, bloss aus 
eitler Ruhmbegierde: 

He trusted to have equal’d the most High 

If he oppos’d.* 


89 Schriften, tv, 1, 258, 259. 

% Part 2, 1765. 

% Suphan, v, 289. 

% 1757, 1761. Schriften, 1, 296. 
%3 Schriften, tv, 1, 22. 
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The majority of the references to Milton occur in Mendelssohn’s con- 
tributions to the Bzbliothek. In his recension of Dusch’s Drei Gedichte he 
objects to the phrase “die sichtbare Nacht,” indicating that it is hardly 
excusable in Milton and should surely not be imitated.™ In the review of 
the Lehrbuch prosaischer und poetischer W ohlredenheit (1756), he attacks 
Basedow for omitting, in his short history of the epic, Milton’s Paradise 
Lost.® In the Akenside review he names Milton among the modern poets 
successful in the use of blank verse. He repeats after Warton the com- 
ments on Milton found in the Essay on Pope, but in such manner that 
nothing significant for his relation to Milton can be gleaned from them, 
except for the references to the juvenile poems. He mentions the “‘Ge- 
burt Christi” and J] Penseroso. A citation in Burke’s Jnguiry possibly di- 
rected him to L’ Allegro, part of which is there quoted, but in his review of 
Burke he speaks simply of ‘“‘einer Stelle in Milton’s jugendlichen Gedich- 
ten.’’®? The quotations are not definite enough to warrant the belief that 
Mendelssohn knew any of Milton’s poems except the Paradise Lost. It 
should be noted that these references occur not later than 1758. Mendels- 
sohn does not mention Milton again until twenty-five years later. In 
1783 a reference to the description of sin in Paradise Lost is found in a 
letter to Elise Reimarus.** In Jerusalem, published the same year, Men- 
delssohn selects the Song of Songs and the “Liebe der ersten Unschuld 
im Paradiese, wie sie Milton beschreibt” as the best descriptions of 
heavenly love.* 

Milton’s poem was for Mendelssohn little more than a standard book 
of reference which, however, he carefully read, and to which, at least in 
early life, he constantly turned. He left no critical estimate of the poet 
and his work, and his activity with Milton is relatively unimportant for 
the study of the poet’s influence in Germany. 

Of the works of Addison, Cato and the Spectator exerted the greatest in- 
fluence on Mendelssohn. He knew also the opera Rosamund and the Dia- 
logue on the Usefulness of Ancient Medals. Although a complete account 
of Mendelssohn’s relation to Addison is of great importance for his Eng- 
lish studies, we must limit ourselves to a consideration of his attitude to- 
ward Addison the poet. That he knew Addison’s verses appears from the 
passage in the Akenside review concerning the use of rime, which we 


1, 1 (1757); Schriften, tv, 1, 215. 

% 11, 1 (1757); Schriften, tv, 1, 238. 

% Schriften, tv, 1, 390, 405, 409, 417, 426. 

97 111, 2 (1758); Schriften, tv, 1, 341. See Burke’s Inguiry, m1, Sect. xxv. The Writings 
and Speeches of Burke, Beaconsfield ed., 1, 203. 

% Nov. 18. Schriften, v, 703. 

% Schriften, u1, 354. 
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have already adduced.’ Mendelssohn did not consider Addison a great 
poetic genius. He refers constantly to the elegance of Addison’s prose, 
and believed that his critical insight enabled him to write tolerable verses. 
But he lacked “Genie”’: 

Nun achte ich an einem Dichter das Genie héher als Geschmack, Vernunft und 
Kritik: némlich wenn ich wahlen, und nicht alle treffliche Eigenschaften beisam- 
men finden soll. Hingegen sind jene Tugenden hinreichend, den trefflichsten 
Schriftsteller in Prosa auszumachen. So kann ein Addison ohne poetisches Genie 
sehr gute Gedichte lizfern, und in prosaischen Schriften vortrefflich seyn.™™ 


Like Addison, Thomson was also known to Mendelssohn as a drama- 
tist. He mentions by name Coriolanus and Eduard and Eleonora. He en- 
courages Wieland, in a review of Johanna Gray,'™ to invent better plots 
and to study the simplicity of the drama of the ancients, and in this way 
to strive to become “ein deutscher Thomson.” We are interested in 
Mendelssohn’s relation to the author of the Seasons.'® A reference in 
the Pope ein Metaphysiker! of 1755 indicates that at this time at least 
the authors considered Thomson a true poet. Pope, they declare, does 
what every poet must do; he selects his ideas from various sources and 
then gives them poetic expression, regardless of logical consistency or 
correctness. This explains, for example, his poetic description of the uni- 
verse, 

Whose body nature is, and God the Soul.'™ 


The same is true for Thomson: 


Eben so wie Thomson, in seiner Hymne iiber die vier Jahreszeiten, nicht ge- 
scheuet hat, zu sagen: these as the changes—are but the varied God. Ein sehr 
kiihner Ausdruck, den aber kein verniinftiger Kunstrichter tadeln kann.!% 


The comments on Thomson which follow immediately after 1755 are 
meagre but indicate no change of attitude toward the poet. On one oc- 
casion Mendelssohn points out the influence of the Seasons on Dusch’s 
Tolk-Schuby; and on another merely names Thomson in connection with 
his theory of rime.!® An attempt to classify the Seasons occurs in the 
Akenside review in a note on didactic poetry: 


100 Schriften, tv, 1, 256; cf. above, n. 38. 

1 312th Litteraturbrief, 1765; Schriften, tv, 2, 458. 

102 Bibl. d. sch. Wissensch., tv, 2 (1758); Schriften, tv, 1, 496. 

103 For account of Thomson in Germany see Price, op. cit., ch. 6. 

14% Essay on Man, 1, 268. 

10% Lachmann-Muncker, op. cit., 438. This is an incorrect citation of the opening of A 
Hymn on the Seasons. See The Complete Poetical Works of James Thomson, Oxford ed., 245. 

106 Bibl. d. sch. Wissensch.,1, 1 and 1, 1 (1757); Schriften, tv, 1, 211, 257. Cf. above, nn. 37 
and 38, 
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Wir nehmen hier das Wort Lehrgedicht in der strengsten Bedeutung, in welcher 
ein Gedicht darunter verstanden wird, dessen vornehmster Endzweck ist, zu 
unterrichten. Sonst pflegt man in einer weitern Bedeutung Thomson’s “‘Jahres- 
zeiten” z.B. auch zur didactischen Poesie zu rechnen.!”” 


In a later contribution to the Bibliothek, 1758, Mendelssohn still believes 
that, in spite of its descriptive character, the Season is very readable: 
Das Einerlei missfallt uns allenthalben; und wenn Thomson gleich Stoff 
genug in den Gegenstinden der Natur gefunden hatte, in vier Gesingen 
die Leser nicht zu ermiiden, etc.’ 

A change is undoubtedly indicated by the last reference to the Seasons, 
which occurs in the review of Warton’s Essay. This is also in 1758. It is 
at this time that Lessing’s first plans for an attack on descriptive poetry 
are laid before Mendelssohn. Just as the finished Laokoon apparently 
put an end to “continued interest in Thomson’s description,’ so these 
early suggestions clearly altered Mendelssohn’s judgment of the Seasons. 
Ina significant departure from Warton he says: 


Virgils ““Landbau” und Lucrezens “Natur der Dinge” [which Warton had com- 
pared with the Seasons] scheinen uns von Thomson’s “Jahreszeiten” wesentlich 
unterschieden zu seyn. Die Rémer wollen eigentlich unterrichten, und malen nur 
zur Verinderung; der Englinder hingegen hat keine andere Absicht, als zu ma- 
len. 


That this is considered a poetic defect, the passage immediately preced- 
ing, which contains identical arguments with the later Laokoon, shows: 


Der Pinsel ist unstreitig weit gliicklicher in der Vorstellung der Aussichten und 
Gegenden der Natur, als die Sprache . . . . So verschwistert die Dichtkunst und 
die Malerei sind, so hat doch eine jede Kunst ihre angewiesenen Grianzen, die 
durch das Werkzeug der Sinne, fiir welches sie arbeiten, bestimmt werden.™ 


This is the last notice of the Seasons in Mendelssohn’s works. Thomson’s 
dramas, too, are mentioned but seldom after this. Mendelssohn’s changed 
attitude toward Thomson may perhaps be regarded as one of the first 
results of the yet unwritten Laokoon. 

Although Mendelssohn knew the dramas of Edward Young and, as 
Kind" shows, was influenced by the Conjectures on Original Composition 


107 Schriften, tv, 1, 258. 

108 ry7, 1; Schriften, 1v, 1, 312. 

109 Price, op. cit., 221-222. 

110 Schriften, tv, 1, 396-397. 

1 Loc. cit. 

ut Ed. Young in Germany (Columbia U. Germ. Stud., x, 1920). See also Price, op. cit., 
ch, 8. 
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(1759) in his own theory of creative genius, we shall limit ourselves here 
to his relation to the Night Thoughts. We already had occasion to present 
quotations dealing with Young. He is, we saw, enumerated among the 
modern poets who are successful in the use of blank verse." He, Pope, 
and Haller have so raised the standard of taste that even a writer of di- 
dactic verse must possess the gift of poetry if he wishes to please. 
Young is less correct, less graceful than Pope, but excels him in poetic 
fire, in the creation of new concepts, and in a profound insight into the 
relation of these concepts to other important thoughts. He is “ein tiefden- 
kender Kopf, dem die Menge der erkannten Wahrheiten selbst statt der 
Begeisterung dienen muss.””"> Further references to the Night Thoughts 
indicate the same high esteem, not unreserved, it is true, for Young. In a 
review of the poetical works of Dusch, Mendelssohn compares the fifth 
book of Die Wissenschaften, which deals with the immortality of the soul, 
with the sixth and seventh “Nights.” 


Es reicht freilich nicht an die Erhabenheit, mit welchem Young, in seiner sech- 
sten und siebenten Nacht, iiber die Unsterblichkeit philosophirt. Wenn Young 
nicht éfters durch das allzu blendende Licht seiner Meteore ermiidete, so wiirden 
wir sagen, dass noch nie eine Materie so poetisch schén und zugleich so philoso- 
phisch richtig ausgefiihrt worden sei.™® 


In the review of the Pleasures of Imagination he speaks of the difficulty 
of translating Akenside and Young: 


Akenside ist fast eben so schwer zu iibersetzen als Young. Sie haben beide so viel 
eigenes, dass etwas mehr als Kenntniss der Sprache erfordert wird, um sie zu 
iibersetzen. Man muss sich ihre tiefsinnige Denkungsart zu eigen machen, und 
alle die Nebenbegriffe lebhaft fiihlen, mit welchen sie ihre Gemiilde zieren;.. . 
man muss 6fters ihren Gedanken einen ganz andern Schwung geben, wenn sie in 
der Uebersetzung ihr Leben und ihren Geist behalten sollen.””” 


It is significant for his relation to Young, that Mendelssohn, who was 
one of the first to attack the insipid imitations of the Night Thoughts in 
Germany, never turns his attack upon the English poet himself. The best 
statement of what Mendelssohn believed was the essential difference 
between Young and the ““Nachtgedankenmacher” is found in a criticism 
of Cronegk, who had presented to the public a second volume of his 
Einsamkeiten: 


3 Schriften, tv, 1, 257. 
14 Schriften, tv, 1, 168. 
5 Schriften, tv, 1, 158. 
16 Allg. deutsche Bibl., v, 1 (1767); Schriften, tv, 2, 534. 
U7 Schriften, tv, 1, 240, 241. 
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Wollen unsere Dichtef den Young nachahmen: warum borgen sie ihm bloss die 
Manier ab, ohne Zeichnung, Ausdruck und Composition von ihm zu lernen? 
Der Englander hat in seinen ““Nachtgedanken” einen Stoff wichtiger Weisheits- 
lehren und tiefsinniger Wahrheiten, die er nach einem wohlgeordneten Plane 
verbindet und in den reichsten Schmuck der Poesie einkleidet. Er hat dabei eine 
ihm eigene Manier: den allzu haufigen Gebrauch der Hyperbel, dadurch er den 
Leser oft ermiidet; und ein diisteres Colorit, das man ihm gern verzeiht, weil es 
seiner tiefsinnigen Seele so natiirlich ist. Unsere Dichter missbrauchen die Hyper- 
bel, und stellen sich triibsinnig; so glauben sie den Englander nachgeahmt zu 
haben.™% 


This attack upon the German “‘Nachtsinger” contains the most definite 
characterization of Young which is to be found in the pages of Mendels- 
sohn’s works. He was not blind to the faults of the English poet, although 
he excused them on the grounds that Young possessed a profound soul. 
His greatest service for the history of Young in Germany is the definite 
stand he takes against the melancholy and insincere imitators of the 
Night Thoughts. 

Nothing very definite can be said of Mendelssohn’s relation to Young’s 

protégée, Elizabeth Singer-Rowe, the “géttliche Rowe” of Meta Klop- 
stock. The single reference to her is an attack: 
Madame Rowe sagt: Eine einzige gute That ist besser, als tausend gelehrte Ab- 
handlungen. Allein, was fiir ein Recht hat man, den Denker von dem Wohlthater 
zu unterscheiden? Was thut der Wohlthiater? Er befriedigt die Bediirfnisse seines 
Nebenmenschen durch seine Gliicksgiiter; allein, was er durch diese thut, ver- 
richtet der Denker durch seine Seelenkrifte."® 


This note was written thirty or more years before Mendelssohn’s death, 
and included in Miichler’s edition of the Kleine philosophische Schriften. 
But since we possess no further references to the poetess, we may con- 
clude that Mendelssohn’s relation to her did not extend beyond a super- 
ficial acquaintance with her works. 


V 


Mendelssohn’s relation to Butler, Cowley, and Dryden, and a single 
reference to Gay, must still be noted. Butler (1612-1680) is mentioned 
first in a letter to Lessing of December 16, 1755, in which Mendelssohn 
formulates a definition of the burlesque. He writes: 

Ich glaube also, es besteht in der Gegeneinanderverhaltung eines sehr wichtigen 
mit einem kleinen und verichtlichen Gegenstande, wenn diese Gegenstinde an 
sich selbst nur eine sehr geringe Bezichung auf einander haben. Buttler’s Ver- 


8 207th Litteraturbrief; Schriften, tv, 2, 331. CE. Price, op. cit., 89. 
U9 Schriften, m1, 453. 
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gleichung eines anbrechenden Tages mit einem Krebse, der von schwarz roth 
wird, ist von dieser Art.}”° 


The remaining references occur in the Warton review. 

In the Essay on Pope Warton praises the fifth stanza of the ‘Ode for 
Music,” but declares the numbers that conclude it to be of a burlesque 
and ridiculous kind. Mendelssohn’s comment is a mere paraphrase of his 
source: der Schluss von dieser Strophe aber hat einen possierlichen und 
lacherlichen Numerus, dass er, wie der Kunstrichter bemerkt, einem 
Hudibrassischen Liede ahnlich sieht. Later, in his report of Warton’s 
description of the condition of English literature under Charles II, Men- 
delssohn translates: ‘““Der Kénig fiihrte bestindig den Hudibras an.’ 
In one instance, however, he assumes an independent critical position in 
respect to Hudibras, and attempts to classify it as a mock-heroic epic. 
He censures Warton for failing to include it in the short history of the 
comic epic which introduces the discussion of the Rape of the Lock: 


Dass er aber Butler’s “Hudibras” nicht angefiihrt, kénnen wir auf keinerlei 
Weise begreifen. Dieses Gedicht gehért doch immer zu der Gattung der komi- 
schen Heldengedichte, obgleich die Sprache der Helden nicht eigentlich darin 
nachgeahmt wird.’ 


The date of the letter to Lessing in which the reference to Butler is 
made indicates that Mendelssohn had read Hudibras before the Essay on 
Pope was published. It is probable that he was directed to Butler by the 
249th number of the Spectator, by which, earlier, Bodmer had been intro- 
duced to the poet.’ The citation of Hudibras as an example of the bur- 
lesque and, in the Warton review, the allusion to the language of the 
poem and the attempt to classify it as a comic epic bear strong resem- 
blances to Addison’s treatment. The reference in the letter indicates fur- 
ther that Mendelssohn had read Hudibras carefully in its original lan- 
guage. The first complete translation of the poem did not appear until 
ten years later; the earliest rimed version not until 1787.!* 

Attention should be called to the only reference in the Gesammelte 


120 Hudibras, 1, 2, 31-32; Schriften, v, 20. 

11 Warton, op. cit., 54; Schriften, tv, 1, 399. In the 5th ed. of the Essay no mention is 
made of a Butler song. The “Hudibrassisches Lied” must be the “Ballad upon the Parlia- 
ment which deliberated about making Oliver Cromwell King.” See The Poetical Works of 
Samuel Buller (1893), 11, 259. 

122 Warton, op. cit., 153; Schriften, tv, 1, 409. 

123 Schriften, tv, 1, 421. Cf. Warton, op. cit., 200 ff. 

1M See Price, op. cit., 182. 

128 By Waser, who completed the task Bodmer had begun, when he published a prose 
translation of two cantos in 1737. 

128 See Price, op. cit., 183. 
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Schriften to John Gay (1685-1732). It occurs in a review written for the 
Bibliothek?" of Gleim’s Fabeln. A parallel is here drawn between the 
twentieth of the fables of Gleim and Gay’s “‘Council of the Horses.’’2® 
The view is expressed that Gleim’s adaptation is “um ein Merkliches 
verschénert.”’!*® The following changes are cited as examples of improve- 
ment. The beginning of Gay’s fable is somewhat tedious; Gleim’s abrupt 
opening: ‘‘Ha! sprach ein junger Hengst,” etc. is better, though the 
author should have indicated whom the rebellious steed addresses. The 
appeal which Gleim’s rebel makes to his illustrious ancestors who had 
once been free is preferable to the argument of Gay’s hero: 


Shall we our servitude retain 
Because our sires have borne the chain? 


In short, ‘‘Man wird in der Rede des deutschen Rebellen weit mehr Ord- 
nung, mehr Lebhaftigkeit und auch mehr Griindlichkeit antreffen, als in 
der Rede des Englinders.’’*° 

The review of Gleim’s Lieder, Fabeln und Romanzen was written by 
Mendelssohn. The above comparison, however, was suggested by Les- 
sing and perhaps added by him to Mendelssohn’s contribution. Impor- 
tant in this connection is Lessing’s letter to Mendelssohn of April 2, 1758. 
He writes of his studies of the Minnesinger and Chriemhilden Rache, 
believing he has made discoveries which the Swiss had failed to note, and 
continues: 


zu so einer Arbeit finde ich mich allenfalls jetzt aufgelegt, nicht aber Gleims 
Fabeln zu recensiren. Unterdessen, da Sie und Hr. Nicolai es durchaus haben 
wollen, so soll es geschehen; ich werde aber sehr wenig zu dem Ihrigen hinzuset- 
zen, ausser der Vergleichung, die ich zwischen der Fabel von den Pferden aus 
dem Gay und der Gleim’schen Nachahmung anstellen will.’ 


The difficulty which this letter presents is contained in the words: “ich 
werde aber sehr wenig zu dem Ihrigen hinzusetzen’’; it is not clear 
whether Lessing refers to the criticism of Gleim’s fables found in Men- 
delssohn’s letter of August 11, 1757, or to the review which Mendelssohn 
undoubtedly sent him for examination. The fact is that both Mendels- 
sohn and Nicolai attempted for a long time to persuade Lessing to write 
the Gleim review for the Bibliothek, and that Mendelssohn contributed 


127 yy, 2 (1758). 

128 Fable 43. 

129 Schriften, tv, 1, 353. 
180 Schriften, Iv, 1, 356. 
il Schriften, v, 155. 

18 Schriften, v, 119. 
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it only when it became apparent that Lessing was too occupied. To 
Lessing, in all events, belongs the discovery of Gay’s fable as a source for 
Gleim,™ and Mendelssohn’s relation to Gay is a casual one indeed. 

Of the poems of Abraham Cowley (1618-1667) Mendelssohn knew at 
least the ‘‘Resurrection” of the Pindarique Odes.'* He cites it in the fol- 
lowing definition of the ode, found in the Gedanken vom Ausdrucke der 
Leidenschaften: 


Definitio. Wenn wir bei einer gewissen Gelegenheit in Begeisterung gerathen, 
und die Folge von Gedanken, welche wir dabei haben, poetisch beschreiben, so 
heisst das Gedicht eine Ode. . . . Cowley’s Auferstehung ist keine ausfiihrliche 
Beschreibung von dieser Begebenheit, sondern eine Folge von Gedanken, die er 
gehabt, indem er an die Auferstehung gedacht hat.’* 


The devices of sudden transition and surprise found in this and other 
of Cowley’s odes are imitated in an exaggerated form by Mendelssohn in 
the beginning of a letter to Abbt. He refers to the rains and resulting 
floods in Germany during the first months of 1764: 


Die Himmel zergehen, die Sterne werden vom Wasser weggespiilt, die Elemente 
durch einander geriittelt, die ganze Natur wird untergehen, und unsere Littera- 
turbriefe mit!—Nicht wahr? das heisst die Figur des Unerwarteten noch etwas 
weiter getrieben, als Cowley.!” 


There is no evidence that Mendelssohn knew other of Cowley’s poems. 
The allusion in the letter is sufficiently explained by Mendelssohn’s ac- 
quaintance with the “Resurrection.”” Two remaining references in his 
works, occurring in the Warton review,'** contribute nothing to an in- 
vestigation of his relation to Cowley. 

In view of Dryden’s important influence in Germany,'*® and compared 
with Lessing’s and Nicolai’s study of Dryden’s life and works, Mendels- 
sohn’s relation to this poet is of minor importance. All his comments on 
Dryden are repeated from the Essay on Pope and need not be presented 
here. We shall mention only his translation of a stanza of “einem unbe- 
kannt gewordenen Gedichte”—the Song for St. Cecilia’s Day. This ap- 


183 See Schriften, v, 110, 113, 118, 124, 127, 134, 141, 146. 

14 The comparison is included in Lessing’s works ed. by Lachmann-Muncker, vir, 108- 
112. 

1% Abraham Cowley, Poems (Cambridge, 1905), 182. 

18% Not published before the Gesammelte Schriften, tv, 1, 89. 

87 Schriften, v, 281. 

18 Schriften, tv, 1, 390, 409. 

189 See M. D. Baumgartner, On Dryden’s Relation to Germany in the 18th century (Uni- 
versity Studies, U. of Nebraska, xrv, 1914). 

40 Schriften, tv, 1, 390, 404, 431. 
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peared together with the English text and Warton’s comments. Its im- 
portance lies in the fact that it is the earliest translation from this ode 
into German." 
VI 

A study of Mendelssohn’s relation to English poetry is not complete 
without a remark on his metrical translations from Pope, Akenside, and 
Shakespeare. His version of Pope’s “‘Dying Christian to His Soul,”’ which 
was included in Schmid’s A nthologie for the year 1771, and of Hamlet’s 
monologue" are his only translations from the English that are com- 
monly noted. The following is a complete list of Mendelssohn’s transla- 
tions of passages from English poems (all printed, together with the 
original, in the review of Warton’s Essay on Pope): 


Pope: Pastorals. m1, ll. 45-48, 79-80; rv Il. 13-14. 
Windsor Forest, ll. 123-124, 267-268, 419-420. 
Ode for Music on St. Cecilia’s Day, ll. 30-35, 77-80, 88-92, 111-113, 118- 
121. 
The Dying Christian to His Soul. 
Essay on Criticism. 1, ll. 56-59; 11, ll. 25-32, 336-337; m1, ll. 94-95, 116- 
117, 126-127. 
Rape of the Lock. m1, ll. 75-86, 91-100, 117-122. 
Elegy to the Memory of an Unfortunate Lady, ll. 1-4, 49-53. 
Prologue to Addison’s Cato, ll. 30-36. 
Eloisa to Abelard, ll. 99-104, 307-312. 
Dryden: A Song for St. Cecilia’s Day, Strophe 1. 
Shakespeare: Tempest. 1, 2, ll. 252-256. Ariel’s Song, v, 1, ll. 88-94. 
Midsummer-Night’s Dream 11, 2, ll. 2-7. 
Akenside: Ode Against Suspicion, ll. 1-6. 


The translation of Hamlet’s monologue, “To be or not to be,’”’ was made 
for the Quellen und Verbindungen der schinen Kiinste of 1757. 
Mendelssohn’s versions are in almost every case extremely close ren- 
derings of the English in the original form and metre. In one instance he 
translates “willows” by “‘Wellen,” but this is the only serious error that 
occurs. A few examples are presented here, together with the original, to 
indicate the faithfulness of Mendelssohn’s translations. 
The following is from Pope’s Pastorals: 
Oh! were I made by some transforming pow’r, 
The captive bird that sings within thy bow’r! 


M1 See Baumgartner, of. cit., 82: “Nicolai also included this in his translation of the 
Essay, but the superiority of Mendelssohn’s translation is very apparent when compared 
with that of Nicolai.” 

M42 See Heinzelmann, of. cit., 358. 

13 For both see Schriften, v1, 391-393. 
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Then might my voice thy list’ning ear employ; 
And I those kisses, he receives, enjoy. 


O schaffte mich ein Gott zum Vogel um, 

Der eingesperrt in deinem Kifich singt, 

Damit mein Lied dein horchend Ohr vergniige, 
Und ich so oft, als er, gekiisset wiirde! 


The conclusion of the fifth strophe of the “Ode for Music,” 


Thus song could prevail 
O’er death and o’er hell, 
' A conquest how hard and how glorious! 
i Tho’ fate had fast bound her 
> = With Styx nine times round her, 
Yet music and love are victorious. 


Mendelssohn translates in a form which approximates the original: 


So kam’s, ein Liedlein kriegte 
Mit Tod und Hdl!’ und siegte. 
O was verdient der schwere Sieg fiir Lob! 
Das Schicksal hatte sie gebunden, 
Und neunmal mit Styxen umwunden; 
Doch siegen Harmonie und Liebe ob. 
The translation of a passage from Eloisa to Abelard is distinctly beauti- 
ful: 
Here as I watch’d the dying lamps around, 
From yonder shrine I heard a hollow voice: 
Come, sister, come (it said, or seem’d to say), 
Thy place is here, sad sister, come away! 
Once like thyself I trembled, wept and pray’d, 
ee Love’s victim then, but now a sainted maid. 








ag Ich lag beim Schimmer halbverloschner Lampen, 

7 oe Und aus dem Heiligthum rief eine Stimme: 

Komm, Schwester! (sprach sie, oder schien zu sprechen) 
Betriibte Schwester, komm! hier ist dein Ort. 

Ich war, wie du, der Liebe Opfer einst, 

Ich lebte, weinte, betete wie du 

Doch bin ich jetzt verklirt—. 





For the opening of Akenside’s ode, ‘“‘Against Suspicion”: 
O fly! ’tis dire suspicion’s mien ; 

“i And meditating plagues unseen 

4 Schriften, tv, 1, 393. 


45 Schriften, tv, 1, 399. 
M6 Schriften, tv, 1, 438. 
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The sorc’ress hither bends! 
Behold her torch in gall imbru’d; 
Behold, her garments drop with blood 
Of lovers and of friends! 


Mendelssohn has: 


O flieh! es ist der himische Verdacht! 

Der Tiicke sinnt und zum Verderben wacht; 
Er kémmt! der Eintracht Feind! 

O sieh! wie er in Gift die Pfeile taucht! 

O sieh! wie sein Gewand vom Blute raucht, 
Von Bruder, Sohn und Freund!!*7 


The translation from Dryden’s “Song for St. Cecilia’s Day” is in rime: 


Wie michtig kann die Tonkunst das Gemiith bewegen! 
Als Jubal’s Saitenspiel erklang 
Da horchten um ihn seine Briider, 
Und fielen auf ihr Antlitz nieder 
Vor diesem himmlischen Gesang; 

Ein Gott, so dachten sie, muss sich hierinnen regen; 
Denn sieh! das Zauberwerk ist hohl, 
Das so begeisternd sprach, so wohl. 

Wie michtig kann die Tonkunst das Gemiith bewegen!"* 


Ariel’s song is translated as follows: 


Ich sauge, wo die Biene saugt, 
Und in der Schliisselblume Gléckchen 
Verweil’ ich, wenn die Eulen schrei’n; 
Und flieg’ nach Sonnenuntergang 
Auf einer Fledermaus Riicken 
Lustig mit ihr fort. 
Lustig, lustig will ich nunmehr leben, 
Unter Bliithen, die am Aste hangen.'** 


Successful as Mendelssohn was asa translator of bits of English poet- 


ry, he himself did not possess the creative gift of song. As in Herder’s 
case, therefore, it may be said that the English poets exerted no forma- 
tive influence on him. His approach was that of a lover, critic, “Kenner.” 
If we seek a formative English influence in Mendelssohn, we must look 
for it in the field of philosophy and aesthetic. 


GEORGE |. TEN Hoor 
Western Reserve University 


M? Schriften, Iv, 1, 428. 


M8 Schriften, tv, 1, 397. 
“9 Schriften, Iv, 1, 423. 
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LXIV 
THE TEXT OF THE PERCY-WARTON LETTERS 


HE revival of interest in the picturesque past made the decade fol- 

lowing 1760 a period of notable importance. The Ossianic poems, 
from 1760 to 1763, Evans’s Specimens, 1764, Hurd’s Letters on Chivalry 
and Romance, 1762, the second edition of Warton’s Observations, 1762, 
the Castle of Otranto, 1764, and Percy’s Reliques, 1765, form a rather im- 
posing array as documents of the romantic revival. Anything, therefore, 
which casts light on this movement during these years may be not with- 
out value, and it is to serve this purpose that the group of Percy-Warton 
letters is here offered to the reader. Some extracts from them were in- 
cluded in footnotes in Dr. Rinaker’s study of Thomas Warton,! but the 
correspondence has never been printed entire. The three Percy letters 
in the Huntington library, which are here added, have not previously 
appeared in print. 

Warton and Percy were both in their early thirties when the correspon- 
dence begins. Their first publications, of satisfying success, were behind 
them. Life was long, and scholarship was a fascinating game, by which 
diversion, fame, money, and preferment were to be attained. Their 
methods had not become mechanical, and they were full of theories, of 
rapid judgments to be made and talked over and abandoned, of alluring 
projects, some of which were in process of fulfillment. Percy was collect- 
ing materials for his Reliqgues and he also had other irons in the fire. 
Miscellaneous Pieces Relating to the Chinese (1762), Five Pieces of Runic 
Poetry (translated from the Latin, 1763), a new translation of the Song of 
Solomon (1764) were in various stages of completion. Now he was turn- 
ing from translating to editing. Plans for editions of Buckingham and 
Surrey, of essays, of old ballads, of English and Spanish romances 
swarmed in his head. He had conceived a scheme for a huge series of 
books, of which his contributions were to be a part, collecting the primi- 
tive literatures of all peoples. Delays and disasters and the pressure of 
other duties had not yet disheartened him. It was seventeen years before 
he was to be Dean of Carlisle and more than twenty before he should be- 
come bishop. The needs of a growing family no doubt strengthened his 
inclination to seek preferment by the literary road. His friends were 
literary men, his clerical duties at Easton Maudit left him leisure for 
scholarship, and his zeal for pioneering into literary distances was as yet 
prodigious. 


1 Clarissa Rinaker, Thomas Warton (University of Illinois Studies in Language and Liter- 
ature, 1916). 
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Warton was already secure in the possession of an established reputa- 
tion. His ventures into poetry and criticism had been very favorably re- 
ceived. Made Professor of Poetry at Oxford at twenty-nine, he had held 
the office for four years. His duties, not very arduous, rested lightly on 
his shoulders. Vacations were long, and leisure, libraries, and friends 
were all charming. It was a time of somewhat easy scholarship; and an 
illegible handwriting and a certain slovenliness of detail which were to 
bring upon him the attacks of Ritson and were to mar permanent reliance 
on his scholarly efforts had as yet caused him little trouble. His finest 
poetry, his best scholarly work, and the laureateship lay years ahead 
of him, though the latter part of this correspondence shows at least the 
early stages of the work on the History of English Poetry. Now, however, 
he was engaged on the second edition of the Observations on the Fairy 
Queen. His critical ideas, new enough to be interesting and not too strange 
to be well received, were to form an important landmark in the history of 
criticism. In the new version of the Observations the defense of the me- 
dieval literary past, a plea for study and sympathetic treatment of 
literary work that did not obey classical models (though he obviously 
feels it would have been better if they had been obedient), was to be 
trumpeted abroad with much more emphasis than in the first edition. 
And in the strengthening of this opinion the exchange of ideas and infor- 
mation in his correspondence with Percy played no small part. 

These letters form, therefore, if not a chapter in the development of 
romanticism, footnote material for such a chapter. Items of biographical 
and critical interest abound. Collins appears as a book collector, with 
interest in old romances. Percy and Warton are revealed as conscious of 
a change in the public taste for poetry. We may also glimpse through the 
letters something of the difficulties faced by the scholars who were pio- 
neers in the field. Unfortunately the correspondence is incomplete, but 
even thus we gain sidelights into the history of several important books— 
the Reliques and the History of English Poetry in particular—and watch 
the gropings for the technique of the new scholarship, the romantic 
school, with its desire to appreciate and reconstruct the picturesque past. 

The letters, which now belong to the Harvard College Library, were 
acquired at the auction of the property of the Rt. Rev. Thomas Percy, 
sold by Sotheby, Wilkinson, and Hodge in April, 1884. The correspon- 
dence was listed thus: 

122 Warton. 36 autograph letters to Bp. Percy from T. Warton relating to 
Duke of Buckingham’s Works, Reliques of Ancient Poetry, &c. with 4 others 
from Bp. Percy 4to. 4 vol. 


Actually, although it now includes only 31 letters from Warton to Percy 
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and 4 from Percy to Warton, the numbers run from 1 to 38, with 3 letters 
missing from the series. In the collection are also three unnumbered let- 
ters, one from Percy and two addressed to him. 

The correspondence has been printed with as complete accuracy as 
possible. Except for the substitution of parentheses for the square brac- 
kets used in the originals, so that brackets might be available for edi- 
torial interpolation, the original punctuation and spelling are carefully 
retained. Footnotes are reduced to a minimum. The book most fre- 
quently referred to is the Reliques, and the pagination here given is that 
of the edition of Arnold Schréer, Percy’s Reliques of ancient english Po- 
etry nach der ersten Ausgabe von 1765 mit den Varianten der spiteren Ori- 
ginalausgaben herausgegeben, Berlin, 1893, two volumes paged as one. 

I take this opportunity to express my gratitude to Professors Ronald 
S. Crane of the University of Chicago and Margery Bailey of Stanford 
University for their invaluable assistance and encouragement, and to the 
Harvard and Huntington libraries for permission to print the letters. 


LEAH DENNIS 
Alabama College, Montevallo, Ala. 


LETTER 1 
(Percy to Warton) 
May. 1761. 
Sir, 

Though this Letter comes from one, who has not the pleasure being personally 
known to you, the subject of it I hopes! will serve as an apology for the abrupt- 
ness of the address. 

Spending a week sometime ago with a very intimate friend of mine; who is 
also known to you; M’. Shenstone of the Leasowes: Our Conversation turned on 
your masterly piece of Criticism on the Fairy Queen: we both of us joined in 
hoping, for the Credit of the public Taste, that a new Edition would soon be called 
for: previous to which I thought you would excuse the Liberty, if I endeavoured 
to send you information on one point (tho’ a very trivial one) which wants to be 
set right. 

Spencer having made the old fabulous History of King Arthur & his Knights 
the Basis (in some Degree) of his Plan; and frequent Allusions &c being made to 
their Story: It is natural to inquire whence he had it. You suppose, in your Book, 
the romantic Atchievem“. of Arthur & the Knights of his round Table, to have 
been invented by the Writer of an Old Romance intitled Mort Arthur &c, which 
was composed about the Time that printing was introduced among us.—But, 
Sir, I can assure you that the Author of that book only drew up a prose narrative 


1 Percy had first written he hopes; striking it out, he wrote above it J and then added the 
word hopes once more. 
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of, and threw together into a regular story, the subject of a hundred old Ballads, 
which had been the delight of our Ancestors for many Ages before: and w®. I 
believe were originally borrowed from the Welsh, with whom they have to this 
day all credit of real Histories.? 

This settling of this point would be a matter of little Consequence, if I had not 
a farther View in it, and that is to show that many passages in our Old English 
Poets may be illustrated from these Old Ballads, few of which were ever in print, 
and tho’ generally forgotten, are not wholly lost: For I have the good fortune 
to have in my possession an Ancient Folio MS, which contains a great number 
of them, which by their Style & manner, carry evident Marks of Very remote 
Antiquity. They are most of them much earlier than Chaucer; a plain proof of 
which is their being expressly quoted, or particularly alluded to, by him. 

Before I produce Instances of this, it may be proper to observe, that the old 
Songs about King Arthur and his Knights, seem to have been as current among 
our plain, but martial, Ancestors as the Rhapsodies of Homer were among his 
countrymen; and the Several Characters of Achilles, Agamemnon, Ajax, Thyrsites 
&c were not more familiarly known among the Greeks, or more distinctly marked 
by them; than those of Arthur, Dame Guenever, Sir Gawaine, Sir Kay &c were 
formerly in England. 

Accordingly, in these several unconnected ballads they almost always appear 
with the same attributes, & manners: thus Gawaine is always drawn courteous 
and gentle:—Kay rugged and brutal:—Guenever light & inconstant: &c. this was 
so notorious in the time of Chaucer that in his squires Tale, he takes the following 
method of giving his Readers an Idea of Courtesy 


This straunge Knight— 
—saluted the King & Queen— 
With so much reverence and obeysaunce 
That Sir Gawayn with his Old Courtesy 
(Although he come agen out of Fairy) 
He could him nought amendin with no word. 
Squire’s Tale V. 110, 115. &c. Urry’s Edit 


But that Chaucer did somewhat more than quote or allude to these Old Ballads, 
I think will appear from a Fragment of one of them, (which I have inclosed) :—I 
think it will appear that he borrowed his Wife of Bath’s Tale from it:* for (by 
the same rules that you infer Shakespear’s Shylock to be borrowed from the old 
Ballad, & not the old Ballad from it)*I conclude this Old Song to have been the 
original, as being more naked & unadorned, &c—if the language be objected, as 


2 This theory of Celtic origin Percy soon after abandoned for the Scandinavian theory 
(see the essay “On the Ancient Metrical Romances” published in the 3rd volume of the 
Reliques). He was led to the second theory by the influence of Mallet, Introduction @ 
P Histoire de Dannemarc (1755), the work which Percy later issued in translation under the 
title Northern Antiquities (1770). 

3 “The Marriage of Sir Gawaine,” Reliques, p. 563 ff. 

* Observations on the Fairy Queen, 2nd Ed., 1, 128. 
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more modern than that of Chaucer, I must inform you that my MS appears to 
have been transcribed (no longer since than the time of Charles 1**.) from one 
much older, and that the Writer has every where accommodated the Spelling and 
even the Style to that of his own time. ’Tho’ somewhat is also to be attributed 
to the lowness and simplicity of the Old Ballad—, style accommodated to the 
mouthes of the common people, whose language has less varied, than that of 
more courtly speakers or writers, such as Chaucer was.—But that my old Ballads 
were more ancient than the time of Chaucer, appears also from the Rhyme of Sir 
Thopas, which was writ by Chaucer in express imitation, of the Manner, Style 
and Meter, of these old Ballads;* many of those quoted in it being extant in my 
Collection, as that of Sir Libeaux &c, (vide vers. 3405. pag. 146. Urry’s Edit.) 

But not Chaucer only, but Spencer also, has (according to my opinion) bor- 
rowed hints from these old Ballads; Inclosed I have sent another old Song,® which 
I can imagine might suggest the Hint, which that Poet has, so beautifully dressed 
up, of Florimel’s Girdle—These Conjectures I propose to you with diffidence, you 
will see whether they have any foundation.—If they have none, at least the old 
pieces will perhaps afford you amusement :—and if in preparing any future Edi- 
tion of your Book, you sh‘. think it worth while to consult the whole Collection, 
it is intirely at your service.—’Tho’ I am at this time, by the advice and persua- 
sion of my friend M’. Shenstone, and also of M'. Johnson (auth’. of y° Rambler) 
with whom I am acquainted, preparing for the Press, a select Collection of the 
best and most poetical of them: which will probably make its appearance next 
winter:—Some ingenious friends at Cambridge’ have been so kind, as to examine 
their Libraries on this Subject, & have transmitted me an exact account of all the 
pieces in their possession, that will contribute to my design. I wish I could pro- 
cure the same Information from your University, but know not any person of 
Taste, to whom I can apply on this head.—Nor can I ask such a favour of you, to 
whom I am utterly unknown: tho’ could I obtain it, I should properly acknowl- 
edge the Obligation.® 

By this time, You will naturally ask, who I am; that have troubled you with 
so long a Letter: I am, Sir, Domestic-Chaplain to a Nobleman with whom I gen- 
erally reside. I shall not fail to receive any Line that comes inclosed under a 


5 See also the letter from Percy to Warton, printed as a footnote in the Observations on 
the Fairy Queen, 2nd ed., 1, 139 ff.—a letter which is possibly the one alluded to in Letter 4 
below. 

* “The Boy and the Mantle,” Reliques, p. 556 ff. This ballad also was in Percy’s folio MS, 

7 In the preface to the Reliques Percy acknowledges his uebt to two friends at Cam- 
bridge: “Mr. Blakeway, late Fellow of Magdalen College . . . ; and Mr. Farmer, Fellow 
of Emanuel.” 

® Percy’s motive in addressing Warton is obvious. In a letter to Percy, Shenstone, among 
a list of other people they were asking for aid, makes the following comment: “I am glad 
you wrote y*self, to M* Warton, for (tho’ I would have done it in y® end) yet, to my 
shame be it spoken, I never wrote to thank him for the Present he made me of his Critique 
upon Spenser.”—Hans Hecht, “Thomas Percy und William Shenstone,” in Quellen und 
Forschungen, cut (1909), 58. 
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Cover For the R'. Hble Henry Earl of Sussex at Easton Maudit (by Castle-Ashby 
Bag) Northamptonshire. 
I am, Sir, 
Your most obedient 
and most humble Servant 
Thomas Percy. 
PS 
I am almost ashamed to send so dirty a Letter but hope you will pardon it, 
as it is too long to transcribe.® 


®It seems probable, however, that Percy reconsidered and did transcribe the whole 
letter, adding to it some account of his projected edition of Buckingham, for this text sur- 
vived among Percy’s own papers, and there is in it no reference to account for Warton’s 
allusion to Buckingham in his reply (Letter 2). 


LETTER 2 
(Warton to Pércy) 
Trin Coll. 
Oxon. Jun. 
19. 1761. 
Sir, 

About two Days before I received the Favour of your Letter, I had the Mis- 
fortune to dislocate my shoulder, which, among other inconveniences, has hith- 
erto prevented me from sending you my acknowledgments. 

The old Ballads are extremely curious, & I heartily wish you Success in your 
intended publication. Spenser certainly had the Boy & the Mantle in view.’ I 
must beg Leave to keep them alla little time longer, as they will much enrich & 
illustrate a new Edition of that Work which you are pleased to place in so favour- 
abie a Light. It is already in the Press. We have Nothing, as I recollect, in our 
Libraries which will contribute to your Scheme. The Pieces of Buckingham, &c, 
which you mention, are not in the Bodleian; nor is there any circumstance re- 
lating to the Duke in Aubrey’s Papers. I should be glad to assist your Designs in 
this, or any other, Particular, & am, Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant 
T. Warton. 
1 The second edition of the Observations on the Fairy Queen (1, 54) draws a parallel to 


the incident of Florimel’s girdle in an “old ballad or metrical romance, called the Boy and 
the Mantle,” sent to the author by an “ingenious correspondent.” 


[Letter 3 is missing from the Collection.] 


LETTER 4 
Sir, (Warton to Percy) 
The Favour of Your’s arrived here while I was absent at Winchester.’ I answer 
it the very first Post after my Return. 


1 Joseph Warton was headmaster of Winchester. Most of his brother’s vacations were 
spent there, and tradition has it that Thomas Warton was a high favorite among the 
students of the school. 
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My Design is to give abstracts only of what you have sent me. I thank you 
for the Perusal of the two Pieces enclosed. Was there any thing in our public or 
private Libraries which would contribute to your scheme, I would transcribe & 
transmitt them with pleasure. But I am sorry to say that we are totally destitute 
of Treasures of this Sort. You will find the ballad, of which I quote a Piece, in 
P. Enderbury’s Cambria Triumphans pag. 197.2 It is not in my edition of Morte 
Arthur, which evidently is the same as Your’s. I presume it is in the older Edi- 
tions, from whence the Author quoted by me, pag. 24. probably took it. Do you 
mean (Hearne’s) Life of Henry V. by T. Liv. Foro-Juliensis?* If so, there is no 
ballad in that book nor a single Verse. I am much obliged to you for your in- 
genious Remarks on my book, which I receive as useful hints for the improve- 
ment of my new Edition. Enderbury (ut sup.) was lent me by a clergyman in 
Hants; whither I am going in a few Days for the long Vacation, & will from 
thence send you the Song. I remain, Sir, 

Your very obliged & 
most obd’ Sert 
T. Warton 
Trin. Coll. Oxon. 
Jul. 11. 1761. 


2 The ballad, “King Ryence’s Challenge,”’ as it appeared in the Religues was “composed 
of the best readings selected from three different copies. The first in Enderbie’s Cambria 
Triumphans, p. 197. The second, in the Letter [Laneham’s, on the entertainment at Kenil- 
worth] above-mentioned. And the third inserted in MS. in a copy of Morte Arthur, 1632, 
in the Bodl. Library.””—Reliques, p. 573. See Letters 6, 20 below. 

In Letter 6 Warton corrects his spelling to Enderbie. The spelling Enderbury is, however, 
that used in the second edition of the Observations, p. 25. 

* Titus Livius de Frulovisius, called by Hearne Forojuliensis, Italian adventurer (fl. 
1437), author of Vita Henrici Quinti. Proem edited by Hearne, 1716. 


LETTER 5 
(Percy to Warton) 

[Undated, unsigned, though the sheet is not full. This was probably a preserved 

copy or first draft.] 
Sir, [1761] 

The very obliging manner in which you answered a former letter of mine, en- 
courages me to trouble you again. Your polite offer to procure me information 
relating to any curious pieces that lie hid in your Libraries at Oxon, merits my 
best thanks & invites me to apply to you at present: I see in the Bodleyan Cata- 
logue mention of the following Tract under the word OSBORNE. 

A Letter to Sir Tho. Osborn upon reading a book called the present 
Interest of England Stated. 1672. 

Shall I intreat the favour of you, Sir, to give me some account of this piece: I 
know not whether I mentioned in a former letter that I am collecting all the 
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Tracts of Villiers Duke of Buckingham.! I have proceeded so far that I am pos- 
sessed of all but three, which are as follows, viz. 

1. A Letter to Sir Thomas Osborn. 

2. A Demonstration of a Deity. 1667. 

3. Reflections (I believe poetical ones) on Dryden’s Absalom and Achitophel. 
(I believe this is printed, as probably all the others are, without any Name of 
Author, unless by the general one of ‘A person of Honour.) 

Now I have reason to believe that the second of these never existed, but is only 

confounded by Anthony 4 Wood with another Tract of his intitled 
A short discourse upon the reasonableness of mens having a religion 
or worship of God. 1665. 
As in this piece the Duke does attempt a Demonstration of a Deity, it is prob- 
able? that it was mentioned to Wood by somebody, who had forgot the true title 
under the above one & he set it down so accordingly. See his Athenz. Vol. 2. 
p. 806. Edit. 1721. 

With regard to the first of the three articles above-mentioned, I have taken into 
my head to suppose it possible that the Tract in the Bodleyan is the very piece 
in question: to a Gentleman of your discernment this will easily appear from a 
slight perusal, even if there should be no name of Author subjoined.—If you find 
reason to believe it to be the Duke’s I would gladly be at the expence of an 
amanuensis to procure me a Copy, if you would please to set one at work for me. 
I am sensible, Sir, that I have no pretensions to ask you any favour of this kind: 
but I am deprived of all the acquaintance I formerly had in Oxford; and presume 
on your regard for the common cause of Literature. 


1 Percy’s edition of Buckingham was printed, but never entirely completed and never 
published. After occupying space for years in the printer’s offices, it was, together with the 
edition of Surrey, destroyed by fire in 1808. Only a few copies which had been privately 
distributed escaped. 

? Originally probably; the MS. now reads probabe, the last two letters having been im- 
patiently corrected by one vigorous loop instead of /e. 


LETTER 6 
(Warton to Percy) 
Rev. Sir, 

I have collated the Ballad in Enderbie! with the MSS. inserted in the Bodleian 
Morte Arthur, & with the printed Copy of it in the Letter describing Q. Eliza- 
beth’s Entertainment a Kenelworth; & here send you the various Readings in 
Both. From the Title to the MSS. Copy, it is plain that this Ballad is not very old. 
I should judge, with you, that the Story only was taken from M. Arthur, was it 
not for the passage, immediately following, in the Letter. By which one would 
suspect, that it was printed in some editions of M. Arthur. At least we may con- 
clude from thence, that it was not occasionally composed for the Kenelworth- 
festivities? My mistake in quoting it as a ballad in M. Arthur, arose from my 


1 See Letter 4, note 2. 
2 Percy concluded that it had been composed for that occasion. See Reliques, p. 573. 
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finding it written into the Bodleian copy, in the place, as I imagined, of a Leaf 
torn out: for there are no pages in that Edition. This supposition was strength- 
ened by the mention of this ballad in the Letter. I have looked over the Letter to 
Osborne in the Bodleian, & find no striking Marks of Buckingham; nor, upon the 
whole, do I think it written by him. If I hear of those Editions of the Rehearsal 
you mention, I will let you know. I shall be highly obliged to you for your own, 
& M' Lye’s, remarks on my Work; but must beg you to favour me with them in 
a Post or two, as we go on very quick at Press, & I can insert them in the /ast 
Section.’ Indeed I am much obliged to you for what you have already communi- 
cated, & the kind offer you make, in your last, of searching the Libraries of your 
neighbourhood, to assist me in any future pursuit. 

I beg pardon for my delay in in not writing before on this Subject, which I 
frequently thought of amid the hurry of our Collection on the Royal Nuptials.* 
I heartily wish you success in your useful & ingenious endeavours relating to the 
revival of the Study of antient English Literature, & am, Sir, 

Your obliged & 
obedient Serv‘. 
T. Warton. 
Trin. Coll. Oxon. Nov. 23. 1761. 


* It is not improbable that a number of the miscellaneous and unfused jottings that are 
included in Warton’s “last section” of the Observations were the contributions from Percy 
and Lye here invited. 

‘ The marriage of George III to Charlotte Sophia of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, September 8, 
1761. Warton was a contributor to the Oxford collection in honor of the occasion. 


[Letters 7 and 8 are missing from the series.] 


LETTER 9 
(Warton to Percy) 

Dear Sir 

Being detained on some particular business in the Country, I have been pre- 
vented from answering your last so soon as I ought to have done. I know of no 
MSS. Poem of Guy. I am however of opinion, that the Piece, of which you sent 
me a Specimen, is probably Philips’s; as the Style is agreeable to his age, & the 
Composition not bad. I have some notion that I once saw a Poem called Guy Earl 
of Warwick in the Harleian Miscellany;! but I can’t be positive. Among Wood’s 
Codd. impress. in Mus. Ashmol. is a Poem called ““The Famous History of Guy 
Earl of Warwick,” By Sam: Rowlands, 1649. It is a mighty poor thing, & cer- 
tainly different from your Specimen. I know of no copy of the Harl. Miscell. 
here; otherwise I would consult it for you. But probably you may meet with it 
in the Country. Mr Lye gave me the favour of a short Visit, with your Compli- 
ments, & half a Guinea for the Transcript of Buckingham’s Pamphlett. When 
you write next, which, as your Letters are so agreeable, I hope will be soon, 


1 Warton was evidently in error. See Letters 11, 13 below. He had Rowlands’ “mighty 
poor thing” in mind. 
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please to direct to me at the College in Winchester Hants. Spenser is just ready for 
publication.? I remain, Sir, your most obedient 
humble Serv* 
T. Warton. 
Oxon. Jul. 17. 1762. 


2 The second edition of the Observations on the Fairy Queen was published in August, 
1762. See London Chronicle for August 20, 1762. 


LETTER 10 
(Fragment—Percy to Warton) 


printed 1575: but it is not in it—If therefore his P. Ode is not too long, I should 
be extremely obliged to you for a Copy, which probably would make a very shin- 
ing figure among our ancient Songs & Ballads. In return, sir, you may at all 
times command a transcript of any pieces in my possession, or any other [ser]- 
vices, from 
Your obliged, and 
most obedient Servant 
Thomas Percy. 

Easton Maud‘. 
Aug**. 26. 1762. 
PS 

Tho’ I have trespassed on your patience so monstrously already, I cannot pre- 
vail on myself to close up the packet without mentioning a wish, which has long 
been uppermost in my heart: it is—that you would undertake to complete Chau- 
cer’s Squire’s Tale. It would be a taske worthy of your Genius, and such as it is 
every way (I am persuaded) equal to. From some hints in your book, Vol. 1. 
p. 153, I conclude that your Imagination has before now amused itself in inventing 
expedients to bring those promised adventures to an issue. That pleasing cast of 
antiquity, which distinguished those beautiful poems of yours, in y* late Collec- 
tions of Oxford Verses, & which gave them so great an advantage over all others, 
would be finely adapted to such an undertaking; And, let me add, nothing would 
fix your fame upon a more solid basis, or be more likely to captivate the attention 
of the public, which seems to loath all the common forms of Poetry; & requires 
some new species to quicken its pall’d appetite.’ 


1 The letter contains many deletions, now indecipherable. Probably Percy recopied these 
two pages and thus they came to be preserved among his papers. 


LETTER 11 
(Warton to Percy) 
Dear Sir, 
I am very happy to find that you think I have revised my Observations with 
some Accuracy. I am perfectly of your Opinion that the Author of the Seven 
Champions' compiled his work from previous Romances. At my Return to Ox- 


1 Richard Johnson, 1592. The stories, more or less retold, formed a boys’ book immensely 
popular in the eighteenth century. 
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ford, which will be about the tenth of next October, I will carefully transcribe the 
MSS. you mention relating to Buckingham. As to the El Verdarero Juego, &c. I 
am sorry to acquaint you, that I saw it about eight vears ago in the hands of a 
gentleman quite of your own Cast, M‘ Collins of Chichester,? who died soon after- 
wards, & whose valuable collection of most curious books came into the hands of 
his Sister, who sold them together with the rest of his Effects. I presume they fell 
into the hands of ignorant & obscure Persons. I rejoyce at your Collection of the 
Romances referred to in Don Quixote.’ It will be a most valuable & a most 
proper, Illustration. Your Translation of the Metrical Pieces of Romance, I hope 
you will likewise continue; &I thank you for your admirable Specimen. With the 
MSS. of Buckingham I will enclose the Ode on Ladie Bridges by Gascoyne. I 
thank you for thinking me qualified to complete Chaucer’s Squiers Tale. The 
Subject is so much in my own Way, that I do assure you I should like to try my 
hand at it. You are certainly right in thinking that the Public ought to have their 
Attention called to Poetry in new forms; to Poetry endued with new Manners & 
new Images. How goes on the Collection of ancient Ballads? I hope we shall have 
it in the Winter. When I told you, in my Last, that the Poem on Guy is probably 
Phillips’s, I fancy I meant a Phillips, who, as I think I told you in the same Let- 
ter, wrote a Poem in the Year 1649, or thereabouts, on Guy.‘ I think now this 
was my meaning; for when I wrote to you that Account of Guy, I copied it from 
a memorandum in one of my Pocket-books. When I am at Oxford I can settle 
this matter. In the same Pocket book I recollect I had likewise entered, see the 
Harl. Miscell. for Guy. The Pocket-book is at Oxford.—I beg I may hear from 
you soon, and at large. A Packet will be more agreeable than a mere Letter, as 
a Correspondent of your Track of Reading, & Spirit of research, can never be 
thought tedious by, Dear Sir, Your most obliged and obedient Servant 
Thomas Warton. 

Winchester, Sept. 4. 1762. 

P. S. I have gott an old Spanish Romance, “‘Cancionero de Romances Sacados 
de las coronicas de Espafia con otros. Compuestos por Lorenzo de Sepulveda. 


? William Collins, the poet. Though no direct influence of romances is shown in Collins’s 
work, the fact of his interest is another demonstration of the link between romances and 
romanticism. See also Letters 12, 20, 21, 24. 

I have been unable to trace the work to which Warton refers. It is probable that War- 
ton’s memory was inexact. 

3 One of Percy’s projects at this time seems to have oeen a collection of romances (appar- 
ently in both the Spanish sense of ballad and the English sense of tale of chivalry) illus- 
trative of Don Quixote. Evidently the two romances translated in the Reliques (‘“Gentle 
River,” p. 236, and “Alcanzor and Zayde,” p. 241) were a tentative sample, to feel out the 
public sentiment. So also the essay “On the Ancient Metrical Romances,” published in the 
third volume of the Religues, was to test the public interest in his projected collection of 
English metrical romances. Neither collection was produced by Percy. But John Bowle’s 
Spanish edition of Don Quixote (1781), which has the distinction of being the first critical 
edition of that great book published in any country, was announced by a pamphlet, 
Letter to Rev. Dr. Percy concerning a New and Classical Edition of Don Quixote (London, 
1777), and the edition itself was dedicated to Percy. 

* Percy later (Letter 13) corrects the name of the author to Rowlands. 
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En Sevilla. 1584. 12™°.’’5 It is in the short Romance metre. It contains detached 
Stories of the Feats of several Spanish Leaders, &c. Among the rest, of the Cid, 
on whom Corneille formed his famous tragedy. If you have it not, I will find 
some method of conveying it to you after my Return to Oxford. I remember my 
friend Collins used to look upon “El Verdarero &c.” as the most curious & valu- 
able book in his Collection. I think it was a thick Quarto, in the Short Measure. 


5 See Letter 28 below. 


LETTER 12 
(Warton to Percy) 

Dear Sir 

Inclosed you receive the Result of my researches since my Return to Oxford. 
On Enquiry I find the Spanish Poem, belonging to Collins, irrecoverable. My 
own Spanish romances, & Palaye’s Memoirs, I will send by Mr Whalley if he is 
still in town. I have hardly had time to look about me. You will give me further 
directions about transcribing. I am much obliged to you for your good opinion 
of my poetical talents. Such as they are, they are at present employed on the 
Birth of the Prince;? but this is nothing to the trouble and Labour I have in over- 
looking & forming the whole Collection. I think I have no Piece by me that will 
suit your Publication. Thornton I will ask immediately. But does his Ode suit 
your Plan?* Nothing seems wanting in your elegant translation from the Spanish. 
Your last Specimen gave me great pleasure. The birth of St George‘ is most 
poetically handled. I hope you continue to throw in, here & there your introduc- 
tory illustrations. I hope to hear from you soon, & am, Dear Sir, Your most faith- 
ful 

& obedient Servant 
T. Warton. 

Oxford, Trin. Coll. Octob. 20. 1762. 


1 Lacurne de Sainte-Palaye, Mémoires sur l’Ancienne Chevalerie, 2 vols., Paris, 1759, 
reprinted from Mémoires del’ Académie Royale des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, xvmt (1751), 
787-99, and xx (1753), 595-847. See below Letters 13, 14, 16, 20, 21. 

2 George IV, born August 12, 1762. Warton refers to another collection of Oxford verse. 

* If the reference is to Bonnell Thornton, the wit and essayist, Warton’s well-bred 
astonishment is distinctly understandable. Thornton’s famous Ode, which was set to music 
by Dr. Burney, performed at Ranelagh in 1763, published in quarto, and reprinted in the 
supplement to Dodsley’s Collection, was entitled Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day, adapted to the 
Antient British Musick; it is possible that in 1762 Percy had heard of the poem, with no 
more information than this much of the title, so that his error is explicable. Unfortunately, 
the poem is a riotous burlesque, and the title concludes, “viz. the salt-box, the jew’s-harp, 
the marrow-bones and cleaver, the humstrum or hurdy-gurdy,” etc. Boswell relates that 
Dr. Johnson was much amused by it, and even repeated a favorite passage on occasion 
(Life of J., July 1, 1763): 

In strains more exalted the salt-box shall join, 

And clattering and battering and clapping combine; 
With a rap and a tap while the hollow side sounds, 

Up and down leaps the flap, and with rattling rebounds. 

‘ “Birth of St. George,” Reliques, p. 703 ff. 
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LETTER 13 

(Fragment—Percy to Warton) 
[This bulky fragment was evidently part of a list of bibliographical materials 

which Percy had selected from catalogues.] 
Bibl. Bodl. 

John DRYDEN, 1. Indian Emperor, 4*°. Edit. 2. 1668.—Dedication is dated 
Oct. 12. 1667. 
——2. Maiden Queen, 4*°. 1668. 
EDWARD IV. Storie in Verse, &c. 1596. 4%. It is imperfect. Eight pages only 
remain. (Shall I transcribe what remains?) 
Syr BEVIS of Hampton. Printed by Thomas East dwelling in Aldersgate Street. 
No Date. 4". Printer’s Colophon, at the End, the same. (T. East was a Printer 
from An. 1569 to 1600. Ames Typogr. Antiq. pag. 335. NB. Ames does not men- 
tion any one edition of this romance under the article Copland. We have no edi- 
tion of 1528 in the Bodleyan.) 
Sir Martin MAR-ALL, or the feigned Innocence. 4*°. 1668. 
Richard JOHNSON. 1. The pleasant walkes of Moorfields. Being the guift of 
two Sisters now beautified to the continuing fame of this worthy City. Printed 
for Henry Gosson. 1607. 4°°. No Name of author. (But Rich. Johnson is written 
into the title-page.) It is a short historical & togographical description of Lon- 
don. A prose Dialogue. The Dedication is signed Rich. Johnson. 
——2. A Crowne garland of goulden Roses gathered out of Englands royall gar- 
den. Being the lives & strange fortunes of many great personages of this Land. 
Sett forth in Sonnetts never before imprinted. By Rich. Johnson. 1612. 8°. About 
90 pages of short metre in large Bl. Letter. Contains about 40 Ballads. Several 
historical, Relating to our kings. One on Lord Wigmoore Gover. of Warwick 
Castle & the Fair Maid of Dunsmoor.—On S'‘ Rich. Whittington.—On the Duke 
of Buckingham, temp. Edward. IV.—The wofull Death of Q. Jane.—On the 
Death of Q. Elizabeth.—A Song of a beggar & a king. The rest are chiefly Love- 
Songs, many in the pastoral way. Except “‘a new Sonnet of a knight & a faire 
Virgin.” It is the old Story of Q. Guenever desiring to know What women love 
most.—Beginning. 

I read how in K. Arthurs time 

A knight as he did ride— 


(NB. The above Song of A beggar & a king is alluded to by Shakespeare, Romeo 
& Jul. Act. 2. 1. “When king Cophetua lovd the beggarmaid.” 

I think it is elsewhere alluded to by Shakespeare. Also by B. Jonson, Every Man 
in his humour, A. 1. S. 4. “I have not the heart to devoure you, an’ I might be 
made as rich as king Cophetua.’” I dont think Theobald had ever seen this bal- 
lad. See his note, Rom. & Jul. 2. 1. On second thoughts, Shakespeare must allude 


1 “King Cophetua and the Beggar-Maid,” Reliques, p. 135 ff. In the allusion to Every 
Man in his Humour Percy makes an error as to act number—it should be Act m1—which 
he corrected in the Reliques. The items by Richard Johnson given in this letter are listed 
in the introduction to the “Birth of St. George,” Reliques, p. 703. 
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to an older ballad on which this might be formed: but this ballad is a curiosity, 
as it, at least, contains the Story ' 

—3. Life of Rob‘. Earl of Salisbury. 4*°. 1612. Rich. Johnson, the author, ap- 
pears in the preface to have been patronised by this nobleman, who died about 
the beginning of Jame. I. The book is a Strange fulsom panegyric. 

ORRERY, Earl of. 1. History of Henry V. ae fol 

——2. Tragedy of Mustapha. 1669. . 

(Both first Editions, I presume.) 


Museum Ashmol 
“Grubb Joh. fil. Johan. Gr. de Acton Burnell in Com. Salop. paup. 20 Ann. 1667. 
ex Aid. X*i.” Copy of the University Matriculation-books from A. D. 1540 to 
1690. by A. Wood. Codd. MSS. A. Wood. D. 1. 8512. 50. It appears, by another 
Transcript of the Register of Degrees, that he took the degree of A. M. 1675, 
Jun. 28. He took the Degree of A. B. Jun. 7. 1671. (I can find nothing more of 
Him; nor do I know any thing of his Ballad.)? 

Relation of the D. of Buckingham’s &c. 8494. 27. fol. It is only two pages. De- 
scribing the magnificent Spectacles exhibited by the French King. A mere Shew. 
(I don’t know the Hand. It is not A. Wood’s.) 

“The famous Historie of Guy Earl of Warwick By Samuel Rowlands. (not 
Philips.) 4*°. Lond. by J. Bell. 1649.” in 12 Cantos. Beginning— 

When dreadfull Mars in armour every day.— 

Bound up with it is, “Sir Bevis of Hampton Newly corrected & amended. 

Lond. Printed by J. Bishop.” 4*°. Bl. Letter. With woodcuts as in the other Edi- 
tions. No Date. 
——Also, ‘“‘The most pleasant History of Tom A Lincoln, that ever renowned 
Souldier the red-rose Knight.” 12*® Edit. 1682. 4*°. Dedication signed R. I. (I 
suppose Rich. Johnson.) It is entirely in the Style and manner of the Seven 
Champions. In Bl. Letter. (You see plainly that Johnson lived, or flourished, 
about the Latter part of Elizabeth & beginning of James I.) 

Inclosed I send another Specimen of our old Ballads, (if you have not already 
seen it); it contains some disquisitions on the Subject of Guy’s Romance.’ I have 
a suspicion that the second Ballad intitled Guy and Amaranth‘ is only a Frag- 
ment of Rowland’s Poem: When you favour me with a Line next be pleased to 
inform me whether I am right in my conjecture. 

I have now before me two different Copies of Sir Bevis, both printed by Cop- 
land. 4*°. Black Letter. No date.—Hyde’s Catalogue of the Bodley. Library fol. 
1674, led me into the Error about the Edit. 1528. See that Catalog. Art. BEVIS. 

I have two songs on the Subject of the King and the beggar, be pleased to in- 
form me, which of them is preserved in Johnson’s Crowne Garland. The one be- 
gins thus 


2 Grubb’s ballad, “St. George for England, the Second Part,” was included in the 
Reliques (p. 767; see also pp. 1056-59). 

3 “The Legend of Sir Guy,” Reliques, p. 625 ff. 

4 “Guy and Amarant,” Reliques, p. 631 ff. See also Letters 14, and 15, postscript. 
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I read that once in Africa 
A prince that there did reign; 
Who had to name Cophetua; 
As Poets they did feign &c. 
This I have in MS. The other has been printed; and inclosed I send a copy of it. 
As I make no doubt but it is the latter that is in Johnson’s book, I should be glad 
to have my copy collated & the old Spelling every-where superadded. 

I am sorry the delay of your books prevented me from being favoured with a 
sight of Palaye’s French Memoirs of Chivalry. When I can find ways & means of 
safe conveyance I will renew my request to you to lend me that curious work. 
In the meanwhile be pleased to favour me with the Lines which Palaye has pre- 
served of y® Piece whence you imagine my Song of the boy & mantle is trans- 
lated, and with an Extract of what he has said on the subject of that Poem.—At 
the conclusion of my first volume (now ready to be sent to y® Press) I shall re- 
consider this subject, & therefore intreat the favour of you to send me those 
particulars as soon as possible: As for all my other requests I shall very thank- 
fully wait your leisure. Pardon this importunity, in 

Dear Sir, 
Your most obliged & Faithful Ser‘. 
Thomas Percy. 
Easton Maud*. Nov. 2. 1762. 


LETTER 14 
(Warton to Percy) 
Dear Sir, 

No Business shall prevent me from giving you the most early intelligence on 
the Points you mention. The King & the Beggar which you send me (which I see is 
from the little 12mo Collection of Songs in 3 vols) is quite different from John- 
son’s in the Crowne Garland. The Bodleyan is shut up on account of its annual 
Visitation. It will be open on Tuesday, when I will begin the transcript, & ex- 
amine the MSS. of James I. of Scotland.! You shall receive a Copy of the D. of 
Buckinghams MSS. with the rest. I don’t think Guy & Amarant any Part of Row- 
land’s Poem.? However I will look. As Franks are a domestic commodity with 
you, I wish you would send me some more Proofs of your Ballads, previous to 
what I have already seen. I thank you for the Last, which are indeed highly 
curious. 

From La Curne De Sainte Palaye, Memoires &c. Tom. 1. pag. 119. “Dans la 
piéce intitulée le Court Mantel, dont le fond est le méme que le Coupe enchantée 
de l’Ariosto mise en vers par la Fontaine, on voit la description d’une Cour 
pleniere, tenu par le bon roi Artus. 

Qui fist aux Chevaliers donner 
Robes moult riches & moult beles, 
El grantf planté d’armes nouveles, fPlenty 


1 See Letters 15 and 16. The poem was the King’s Quair. 
* See postscript, Letter 15. 
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Et moult riches chevaux d’Espaigne, 

De Hongrie & d’Alemaine. 

Ni ot si poure Chevalier 

Qui n’ait armes & bon destrier, 

Et robes, se prendre le vout: 

Onques si grant planté n’en out 

A un feste mes donnée.’ 
This for the Present. I will contrive to send both the volumes to Dodsley, who 
will transmitt them to you. I imagine you must know that Bathoe, in the Strand, 
lately published a Catalogue of the D. of Buckingham’s Pictures; with his Life by 
Brian Fairfax never before printed. What sort of a thing it is I know not. 

With regard to the truth of Guy’s Combat with Colbrand; at Winchester there 
is a Meadow to this Day called Denmarch (Denmark) Meadow, where they 
fought: In the Treasury of St Swithin’s Priory at Winchester (now the Cathedral) 
Colbrands Battle axe, with which he fought Guy, was kept till the Dissolution. 
It was called Colbrondis Axe. 

I think, & am pretty sure, that your initial Stanza of the King & Beggar in 
your Letter, is the same as Johnson’s in the Crowne-Garland. But this I shall 
ascertain when the Library is opened. 

Mr’ Stephens is in College, & I have sent him your Letter. 

I am, Dear Sir, Your most affectionate 
Servant 
Tho® Warton. 
Trin. Coll. Oxon. Nov. 5. 1762. 


3 This is illustrative of Warton’s carelessness in details. Sainte-Palaye reads “la Coupe,” 
“Arioste,” “tenue,” and both times prints “chevalier” with small c. 

* A Catalogue of the Curious Collection of Pictures of George Villiers [1st] Duke of Bucking- 
ham... With the life of G. Villiers [2nd] Duke of Buckingham, ...by B. Fairfax, never 
before published. Edited by Horace Walpole, 79 pp., London, 1758. 


LETTER 15 : 

(Warton to Percy) 

Dear Sir 
I most heartily thank you for the Sheets, which I will keep safe, & return. The 
Pieces are indeed most curious & entertaining specimens of antient Manners & 
antient Poetry. Next Week you will receive MSS. D. Buckingham—Transcripts 
from the Crown-Garland—Lady Bridges—The King & the Tanner. The Ballad 
of James I. of Scotland we cannot find by your Reference. If you take the title 
from the general Catalogue of MSS. be pleased in your next to send the Page. 
His name does not occur in the Index. I remember the pretty pastoral Song of 
Phillida & Corydon! in an old Miscellany called Englands Helicon. From thence 
it has been printed in the Muses Library, 1738, 8¥°, and is there signed N. Breton. 
But that is not so good a copy as your’s. Whatever Collections or Transcriptions 
you want, I shall execute them with Pleasure. On Examination, the King & the 


1 “Phillida and Corydon,” Reliques, p. 600 ff. 
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Tanner* appears to be imperfect by the last Line only, which was carelessly pared ; 
off in the Bind[ing. It] is mentioned somewhere, I cannot recollect exactly where, | 














































by Hea[rn.] F 
I remain, Dear Sir, Your most obliged & v 
affectionate Servant 1 
Thos Warton. b 
Trin. Coll. Oxon. Nov. 12. 1762. fc 

P. S. Since I wrote the above, I have stepped into the Ashmolean, where I find 
the enclosed finished. On consulting Rowlands’s Guy, I find that vour Stanzas of 
Guy and Amarant are literally taken from Rowlands’s said poem.* : [ 


2 “K. Edward IV. and the Tanner of Tamworth,” Reliques, p. 320 ff. See below, Letters 
19, 20, 21. 

* This information is repeated in the “Additions and Corrections, Vol. m1” (Religues, p. | 
807). i 


LETTER 16 
(Warton to Percy) 
Dear Sir, 

I thank you for the Perusal of the enclosed,} which I return untouched, as I 
do not see that it needs any sort of Correction. The Story is fine, & to me per- 
fectly new, as it is many years since I read the old History of Valentine and Orson, 
on which I presume it is partly founded. I have discovered the Poem of James I. 
of Scotland, where you direct in your last. It consists of near 100 pages in folio, 
closely written. It is a Vision in long verse, in stanzas of seven Lines. Shall you 
want a Transcript? England’s Helicon I once saw on a Stall in Holbourn; but I 
have a notion you will find most of its Contents in the P. of dainty Devises. I have 
no old Pieces in my possession which can be of Service to your Scheme. Had I 
any, I should long ago have offered you the Loan of them. The Carols which con- 
tain Hearn’s Caput A pri are not in the Bodleian. How can I send you the Mem- 
oirs of Chivalry? I shall be in London at Xmas, from whence I may find a Method 
of conveyance. Tell me if I can send them sooner. I think you will like The little 
ode of Gascoigne. Be so good as to inform me, in what forwardness is M‘ Lye’s 
Cadmon.? I remain, Dear Sir, 

Your most affectionate humble Servant 
T. Warton. 
Ox6n. Nov. 21. 1762. 


P. S. Hawes’s Pastime of Pleasure is in the Ashmolean. And likewise, I think. in 
the Bodleyan. 


1 Evidently “Valentine and Ursine,” Reliques, p. 745 ff. Valentine and Orson and Guy of 
Warwick were apparently the most popular of the romances surviving into the eighteenth 
century, if one may judge from the number of editions produced. Chapbook versions vary- 
ing in length from 24 to 347 pages were simply poured out, and consumed by children and 
common people. 

2 The plan about the middle of the eighteenth century of reprinting the text of Cedmon 
with a translation was not carried to completion. 
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LETTER 17 
(Fragment—Warton to Percy) 


From the first Edition of Gascoigne, in Mus. Ashmol. Oxon. Codd. impress. A. 
Wood. 4*°. Without Date. But at the bottom of Tit. pag. is written in,—the Date 
1576. I think in Wood’s hand. Two or three Editions soon followed; all in quarto: 
but their Title pages, as I remember, different. You had better print it in separate 
four-lined Stanzas, dividing the Long Lines. See Obs. on Sp. Vol. 2. 


LETTER 18(2) 
[This is the transcript accompanying No. 17; the (2) is possibly a reminder of 
the fact. There is at present no 18(1) in the series.] 
(Warton to Percy—not in Warton’s hand) 
“Gascoignes prayse of Bridges, now Ladie Sandes. 
“On a Skar in her Forehead. 
“In Court whoso demaundes/what Dame doth most excell, 
For my conceit I must needs say/faire Bridges beares y*: bel: 
Upon whose lively cheeke,/to prove my judgement true, 
The Rose and Lillie seeme to strive/for equall change of hew: 
And therewithall so well/hir graces all agree, 
No frouning theere dare once presume/in hir sweet face to bee, 
Although some lavishe lippes,/which like some other best, 
Will say the blemishe on hir browe/disgraceth all the rest: 
Thereto I thus replie,/God wotte they little knowe 
The hidden cause of that mishap,/nor how the harm did grow. 
For when dame Nature first/had framde hir heavenly face 
And thoroughly bedecked it/with goodly gleames of grace; 
It lyked her so well:/lo here (quod she) a peece, 
For perfect shape that passeth all/Appelles worke in Greece. 
This bayt may chaunce to catche/the greatest God of Love 
Or mightie thundring Jove himself/that rules the rost above: 
But out, alass, those wordes/were vaunted all in vayne, 
And some unseen wer present there/pore Bridges, to thy pain, 
For Cupide craftie boy,/close in a corner stoode, 
Not blyndfold then, to gaze on hir,/I gesse it did him good. 
Yet when he felte the flame/gan kindle in his brest 
And herd dame Nature boast by hir,/to break him of his rest, 
His hot newe chosen love/he chaunged into hate, 
And sodeynly with myghtie mace,/gan rap hir on the pate. 
It greeved Nature muche/to see the cruell deede: 
Mee seemes I see hir how she wept/to see hir dearling bleede. 
Wel yet (quod she) this hurt/shall have some helpe I trowe, 
And quick with skin she coverd it/y*: whiter is than snow. 
Wherewith Dan Cupide fled,/for feare of further flame, 
When Angell like he saw hir shine,/whome he had smit with shame. 
Lo thus was Bridges hurt/in cradel of hir kynd, 
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The coward Cupide brake his bowe!/to wreke his wounded mynd, 
The skar still there remains,/no force, there let it be, 
There is no cloude that can eclipse/so bright a Sunne as she.” 


1 The scribe first wrote hir brow and then struck it through and replaced it by his bowe. 
Percy printed hir browe in the Reliques. 


LETTER 19 
(Warton to Percy) 
Dear Sir, 

Our College-Audit has prevented me from answering the favour of Your’s be- 
fore. I will make immediate application to the Chancellor;! with whom there is 
no doubt of success. The titles &c of the Ballads, I will order to be transcribed 
without delay. Hitherto you are indebted to me only the small sum of four Shil- 
lings, for transcribing the King and the Tanner, & the Initials of Johnson’s Songs. 
I thank you for the *BlLetter Bundle which will be of Use. I shall go round by 
Winton’ to London, where I will rumage the Chancellor’s Library; that is, the 
old Bishop’s, whom you would not suspect to have been curious in our Way. I 
shall lodge at M" Eastgate’s, Hatter, in Russel-Street Covent Garden. I remain, 
Dear Sir, 

Your’s very faithfully 
T. Warton. 
Trin. Coll. Oxon. Dec. 15. 1762. 
PS. I go on Monday next. 

*NB. [In Percy’s hand] The Black-Letter-bundle here mentioned consisted 
of three or four small things stitched together (the property of M‘'. Farmer of 
Eman. Coll. Camb.)* viz. (1) A poem by Churchyard on Archery wherein men- 
tion is made of Prince Arthur a popular Pageant. (2) Poems by G. D. &c. (3) 
Small Hist. of the 7 Champions. 4*°. 


1 Dr. John Hoadly, chancellor of the diocese of Winchester, son of Bishop Benjamin 
Hoadly, later referred to in this letter. Bishop Hoadly had died in 1761. See also Letters 
22 and 38. 

2 I.e. Winchester. 


3 Richard Farmer, master of Emmanuel College, book collector. Percy tenders thanks 
to him in the preface to the Reliques. 


LETTER 20 
(Warton to Percy) 
Dear Sir, 

I have found out Collins’ Batile of Ronscevalles, & Ld. Surrey’s blank verse 
Translation, but fear I shall not be able to transmitt them to you while I stay in 
town. I will however leave directions about it. I find a copy of K. Ryence’s Chal- 
lenge’ in an old Miscellany of the time of Charles I. But as you have given so cor- 
rect a Copy of this piece, it will be of no Service, unless you chuse to mention it in 


1 See Letter 29, note 2. 
2 See Letter 4, note 2. 
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your Preface. Look in Hearn’s Leland, & you will find some account of the King 

& the Tanner: I think, in a detached Tract concerning the antiquities in & about 

Oxford. However for certainty look in the Index. I leave London the 10“ of 

January. In the mean time can I be of any Service? You will receive the Palaye 

in Dodsleys next Parcel. I return from this Place to Oxford, where I will imme- 

diately forward the Transcripts from the Ashmolean. I remain, Dear Sir, Your 

very 

Faithful humble Servant 

T. Warton, 

At the Crown in Russel- 

Street Covent Garden. 


London Jan. 1. 1763. 


LETTER 21 
(Warton to Percy) 

Dear Sir 

I heartily thank you for your kind Invitation to Easton Maudit; but I am 
obliged to begin Residence again at Oxford to morrow or next Day. You will re- 
ceive the Palaye &c by Dodsley soon. I must beg your Patience for Ronnscevalles, 
& Surrey a little longer. I should think Mr Whalley the best Man you could apply 
to for Sion College Library.! I thank you for your curious Note on Stie.2 Below 
you have the Passage from Hearn’s Leland. What can you make of it? I wish you 
& M* Piercy the Compliments of the Season, & am, Dear Sir, Your Faithfull 

humble Servant 

London Jan. 9. 1763. Tho*® Warton. 


P. S. I know nothing of the Thomson you mention. 

“The first & second Parts of King Edward the Fourth, containing his merie Pastime 
with the Tanner of Tamworth as also his Love to faire Mistresse Shore, her great 
Promotion, Fall & Miserie, and lastly the lamentable Death of her & her Husband. 
&c. This Book was printed at London MDCXIIL. in 8°°. and is now grown scarce. 
There are some Romantick Assertions in it, of which this of Rosamunds dying a 
violent Death by poyson is one; otherwise ’tis a book of value, & more Authority 
is to be given to it than is given to poetical books of late years.’’* Lelands Itin. 
Ed. 2. Vol. II. pag. 102, 103. in a Dissertation (by Hearn) cui tit. An Account of 
Some Antiquities In & about Oxford. 


1 Peter Whalley, editor of Ben Jonson’s Works, 7 vols., 1756. See “Additions and Correc- 
tions, Vol. 11,” Religues, pp. 807, 809. See also Letter 12. There is but one reference to Sion 
College in the Religues : the mention of a lost copy of Davison’s poems (1611), quoted from 
the Catalogue of Sion College Library.—Reliques, p. 458. 

2 See Warton’s History of English Poetry, 1st ed., 11, 117. Time, of course, forbids any 
connection between this note and the information concerning stie given in the last section 
of the Observations (2nd ed., 11, 63-64), for which, I should say at a venture, Warton was 
indebted to Dr. Lye. See Letter 6. 

8 Evidently Percy could make no more of the passage than Warton; there is no reference 
to the item in the introductions to the ballads on Rosamund, Jane Shore, and the Tanner 
of Tamworth as published in the Religques. 
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LETTER 22 
(Warton to Percy) 
Dear Sir, 

After so long a silence I have a thousand apologies to make. To tell you the 
Truth, after my Return from London I made a longa stay [sic] with my Brother 
at Winchester, the Consequence of which was that I found my Oxford business 
doubled, when I came hither, after an Absence of so unusual a Length. I have re- 
ceived your old Song which I will collate. You shall soon have the transcripts 
from the Ashmolean. By Mr Garrick’s and D' Hoadly’s Interest, I have pro- 
cured, and have now in my hands, Surrey’s Translation into blank Verse of the 
Second and fourth books of the AEneid, for Tottel, 1557. It is a most curious spec- 
imen of early blank Verse, & will prove a valuable Restoration to Lord Surrey’s 
Works. It belongs to a Mt Warner of London, who is a great black-Letter Critic. 
How shall I send it to you? I most heartily sympathize with you for poor Shen- 
stone,? and remain, Dear Sir, your most Faithful humble Servant 

Thomas Warton. 
P. S. I presume you know there is a Life of Buckingham in the last new Volume 


of the Biographia. 
Oxon. Mar. 14. 1763. 


1 Doubtless Richard Warner (1713?-1775), botanist, classical and Greek scholar, and 
friend of Garrick. Warton has evidently forgotten that he had told Percy of the book in 


the two preceding letters. 
? William Shenstone, who was to have been co-editor of the Reliques with Percy, died 


September 11, 1763. 


LETTER 23 
(Warton to Percy) 
Dear Sir, 

I am almost ashamed even to offer an Apology for not answering your obliging 
Letter written so long ago as last Midsummer. But the hurry of our Encenia at 
Oxford, my Engagements in the long Vacation, and a tedious Illness after that, 
are the best excuses I can make, and which I hope your kindness will accept. 
On my Return to Oxford, I will send you the Transcripts from the Ashmolean; 
and, in the mean time, beg you to send me the concluding Stanzas of your Child 
of Elle» Can I execute any Commission for you in London? Please to direct to 
me at M’ Hill’s Peruke Maker in Tavistock Street Covent-Garden. No Literary 
News is stirring here. The World is totally immersed in Politicks and the hero 
Wilkes. I am, Dear Sir, 

Your most affectionate 
humble Ser* 
T. Warton. 
London, Dec. 22. 1763. 


1 Largely rewritten by Percy. See Reliques, p. 82 ff. 
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LETTER 24 
(Warton to Percy) 
Dear Sir, 

Your Letter which laid some time for me in London has at last reached me 
here. On applying to my friend Collins’s relations about the Spanish Romance, 
I find it is unluckily sold, and they know not to whom. I shall be extremely happy 
to see the old Ballads, which I give you Joy of having so nearly completed. The 
Jew of Venice, in the Connoisseur,’ is printed exactly, as I was present in the 
Museum with the authors when it was transcribed for that Work. I will hasten 
the Transcripts from the Ashmolean. If you go to London soon, I will trouble 
[sic] with a small Commission at the British Museum, in case you are a student 
there. 

I am, Dear Sir, 

Your faithfull 
and affectionate Serv‘ 
T. Warton. 
Oxon. Jan. 27. 1764. 


1 “Gernutus the Jew of Venice.” Note the references to Warton and to the Connoisseur, 
Reliques, p. 150 ff. 


LETTER 25 
(Warton to Percy) 

Dear Sir 

Your Reference does not discover the MSS. of the inclosed. For Arch. Seld. B. 
10. is a beautifull illuminated MSS. on Vellum, of Harding’s Chronicle. I looked 
at his Account of the Victory at Agincourt, but the old Ballad! is not there intro- 
duced. The Transcripts from the Ashmole are in hand. I shall be happy to see 
your Volumes, and am, Dear Sir, 
Your most affectionate Serv* 

T. Warton. 
P. S. I shall be glad to hear more of Spenser’s Deadly Sins. 
Oxon. Mar. 12. 1764. 


1 Doubtless Warton refers to the song, “For the Victory at Agincourt,” published in the 
Reliques. 


LETTER 26 
(Warton to Percy) 

Dear Sir 

I am much obliged to you for your very curious Discovery. Your Specimen is 
a sufficient proof of Spenser’s imitation. The Transcripts from the Ashmolean 
cost £1. 1s. 0.—But this I am ashamed to mention.— 

I am, Dear Sir, 

Your most affectionate Serv‘ 
T. Warton. 
Trin. Coll. Mar. 31. 1764. 

PS. The Enclosed is from a pretty old Copy, as I see by the Paper, Wood-Cutt, 
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and Cast of the black Letter. I thank you for Adam Gordon,! which is a fine old 
piece. More Proof-Sheets of that Sort will be always welcome to me. But I sup- 
pose you now draw near a Conclusion. 

“Robin hod’s rimes” are mentioned in P. Plowman, Pass. 5. 

“But I can rimes of Robin Hod, and Randall of Chester.” 
Fol. xxvi. b. Crowley’s edit. 1550.” 

I remember, at Baker’s Sale, having the curious Book you mention in my hand. 

But who bought it I know not. 


1 “Edom o’Gordon,” Religues, p. 88 ff. 
2 This reference, with the quotation of this and the succeeding line, is given in the 
“Additions and Corrections, Vol. 1,” Reliques, p. 800. 


LETTER 27 
(Warton to Percy) 
Dear Sir 
Your Letter came to Oxford the very Day I left it, but it was sent after me to 
this Place. I fear it will therefore be out of my Power to give you any Satisfaction 
about Higges of Pembroke’ till next October; and indeed was I at Oxford at pres- 
ent, I should not be able to consult the Matriculation-books; as M‘ Wise, the 
keeper of the Archives, is laid up with the gout five miles from Oxford.? I hope 
this Delay will prove no very great Inconvenience. My Name will receive honor 
in being mentioned before your elegant Work. I perceive, by the Proofs, that you 
give Specimens of our elder Poets. This is a good Improvement of the Scheme. 
It does not occur to me at present How Lord Tyrawley can be applied to; But 
if I can find out any method soon, I will mention it to you. If M™ Johnson be not 
yet gone from you,’ I beg my particular Compliments. I hope we shall see the 
Ballads the beginning of the Winter; and am, Dear Sir, Your most affectionate 
Servant 
T. Warton. 
{Winchester, Jul. 30. 1764. 
TWhere a Letter will find me 
till the 10% of October next. 


1 He is not mentioned in the Reliques. Evidently the information about him was not 
received, at least in time to be of use. See Letters 29, 30. 

2 Francis Wise, archzologist, died at Elsfield, Oct. 5, 1767. He never recovered from this 
illness. 

8 Samuel Johnson spent part of the summer of 1764 as Percy’s guest at Easton Maudit 
and there read through the Spanish romance of Felixmarte of Hircania. See Boswell, Life 
of Johnson, ed. Hill, 1, 57, 562. 


LETTER 28 
(Warton to Percy) 
[This letter is out of order. From its date it should be placed between Letters 30 
and 31.] 
Dear Sir, 
The Renewal of our Correspondence gives me great Pleasure. I heartily con- 
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gratulate you on your happy Establishment in the Northumberland family 2 and 
am glad to find that your Connections there have not entirely broken you off 
from all literary Enquiries; a circumstance which I suspected, from your long 
Silence. The Transcript from the Ashmolean you shall receive by the End of 
next Week. I think the Piece is one of Ashmole’s chemical manuscripts. He was 
strong in the Rosicrusian System. Can I be of any further Assistance in the new 
Edition of ancient Songs, or of Lord Surrey? I beg you would accept of the Can- 
cionero. I beg a sight of what is printed of Surrey as soon as you conveniently 
can send it. The History of English Poetry is at present laid aside for the Pub- 
lication of Theocritus,? which is nearly finished. I will certainly call upon you in 
Town. In the mean time, to hear from you frequently will give great Pleasure to, 
Dear Sir, your most affectionate 
Ser 
Trin. Coll. Oxon. T. Warton 
Nov. 29, 1766. 


1 In 1766 Percy was appointed tutor to the younger son of the Duke of Northumberland. 
His duties in the household became numerous, and lasted for about fifteen years, till his 
new duties as Bishop of Dromore compelled him to surrender them. The appointment as 
tutor was doubtless the result of Percy’s dedication of the Religues to the Countess of 
Northumberland. 

2 Theocriti Syracusii quae supersunt . . . 2 vols., Oxford, 1770. £1 5 s in sheets. Published 
before July, 1770. See Letter 34. 


LETTER 29 
(Warton to Percy) 
Dear Sir, 

The Keeper of the Archives continuing ill in the Country, I have not been able 
to consult the Matriculation-books for M‘ Higges of Pembroke. I have in the 
mean time looked over Wood’s MSS. Collections in the Museum, but without 
Success. We have had the Pleasure of Sam Johnson’s company at Oxford, and 
I find he intends spending a long time with us after Xmas, when Shakespeare is 
completed. I hope your Ballads are near Publication. If you prosecute the Edi- 
tion of Surrey’s Poems,” I shall be happy to be employed in sending you all the 
Assistance which our Oxford Repositories afford, and am, Dear Sir, 

Your most sincere Friend 
and Servant 
Trin. Coll. Dec. 5. 1764. T. Warton. 


1 This visit is not mentioned in Boswell’s Life. 

2 Evidently Percy was already becoming discouraged with his undertaking. Like the 
edition of Buckingham, Percy’s edition of Surrey’s poems, with an account of early English 
blank verse, was printed but never completed and published, and eventually was destroyed 
by fire. 

LETTER 30 
(Warton to Percy) 
Dear Sir 
I have received the favour of Your’s, which I am ashamed not to have an- 
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swered before. The Edition of Surrey, 1557, I know not where to borrow. I have 
mentioned your Scheme of the Spectators, &c.1 to my brother and D* Hoadly 
long since; but will remember to renew my Applications, in the most effectual 
Way, when I see them next long Vacation. I trust, the Taste of the Public will 
call for a second Edition of your Ballads.? Any Improvement that shall occurr 
to me I will gladly communicate. I have not been able to examine the Matricu- 
lation-books; M‘ Wise, our Custos Archivorum, being still confined at his house 
in the Country. I think I have told you that I am writing The History of English 
Poetry, which has never yet been done at /arge, and in form. My Materials are 
almost ready. I will send your Welch . . . [illegible] and am, Dear Sir, 
Your most faithfull humble 
Serv‘ Th Warton. 


Oxon. Jun. 15. 1765. 


1 Percy had agreed with Tonson, May 5, 1764, to furnish notes for an edition of the 
Tatler, Spectator, and Guardian, for which he was to have 100 guineas. He was now trying 
to identify the authors of occasional papers. Letters to Birch about the project are dated 
April and May, 1764. Percy never completed the edition, but later gave his notes to Dr. 
Calder, who made use of them, especially in the edition of the Tatler published by Nichols 
in 1786. (See Nichols, Lit. Anecdotes, rx, 805, and Illust. of Lit. Hist., v1, 568, 573, etc.) 

2 The second edition of the Reliques was published in 1767. 


{Letter 28 should, according to date, be placed here.] 


LETTER 31 
(Warton to Percy) 
Dear Sir 

I like your Text of Surrey very much; and shall be extremely glad to see your 
Notes and Life. I hope they are in Forwardness. If you intend a Table of various 
Readings, I could gett Collations of the Bodleian Copies. 

If Business ever calls you towards S* Paul’s, I will beg the Favour of you to 
examine a Will in the Prerogative office. It is the Will of Sir Thomas Audley [the] 
famous Chancellor of England. Be so good as to examine whether the said 
Thomas leaves any Legacy to Sir Thomas Pope (our Founder)! who is appointed 
an Executor therein, and by what Title, or in what manner, he is described or 
mentioned. The Costs I will repay you. 

This Will is in Register Allen. It is dated 19 April. 1544. Qu. 1.—He died on 
April 30 following. You will shew these References to the Officers. 

I am Dear Sir Y' most affectionate 

hble Servant 
Trin. Coll. Oxon. T. Warton 
Feb. 26. 1767. 


1 Warton’s Life of Sir Thomas Pope, founder of Trinity College, Oxford, chiefly compiled 
from Original Evidences, with an Appendix of Papers never before printed, was published, 
London, 1772, 8vo. 
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LETTER 32 
(Warton to Percy) 
Dear Sir 
I am extremely obliged to you for your last Favour. Your Extracts from Lord 
Audleys Will contain all the Information and Satisfaction which I desired. I will 
order the marginal Readings, you mention, to be transcribed into your printed 
Copy now in my Hands. I despair of finding any Editions of Surrey in the private 
Libraries: but will however examine the Catalogues. I remember that I stand in- 
debted to you for your Searches at the Prerogative-Office. When does the new 
Edition of the Ballads appear? That, and Every thing else which comes from your 
hand, will give great Pleasure to, Dear Sir, 
Your most afiectionate 
and faithfull Servant 
T. Warton. 
Trin. Coll. Oxon. 
Apr. 21. 1767. 
LETTER 33 
(Warton to Percy) 
Dear Sir 
Your Pacquett! has given me high Entertainment. It will be a most curious and 
valuable Publication. If you prefix a Preface, it will be worth while to introduce 
Leland’s Description of the Castle of Wresshill, which seems to have struck him 
in a particular Manner; and which he describes more minutely, and at length, 
than almost any Thing else in his whole Itinerary. See Itin. Vol. 1. fol. 59, 60. 
I think I saw in Pembroke-Hall Library, at Cambridge, a copy of your manu- 
script. At least it was a Book of the same Kind. It was last Summer; and M* 
Gray was consulting it, I suppose, for anecdotes of ancient Manners, so amusing 
to the Imagination. I am much obliged to you for what you have already sent 
me, and shall be equally so for the Remainder. You may depend on the utmost 
Secrecy in, Dear Sir, Y‘ most affectionate and faithfull 
Servant 
T. Warton. 
Trin. Coll. Oxon. Jul. 25. 1767. 


1 Percy’s edition of the Household Book of the Earl of Northumberland in 1512 at his 
Castles of Wressle and Leconfield in Yorkshire, 1768. This book, the first of a long line of 
such domestic records to be published, was privately printed and circulated by the Duke 
of Northumberland, Percy’s patron (see Letter 28, n. 1). Though Percy was editor, he was 
permitted the distribution of only a very few copies to friends approved by the Duke. 


LETTER 34 
(Warton to Percy) 
Dear Sir 
Your Book! never reached me in the Country (by means of the Carelessness 


1 Possibly Percy’s Key to the New Testament, 1769, or the edition of Buckingham. Warton 
had seen both the Northumberland Book and the Surrey, and the date is probably too early 
for Northern Antiquities (1770). 
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of Bedmakers) till I had been a long while from Oxford, & at a time when I was 
full of Engagements, so as not to be able to sit down with a Pen in my Hand. I 
am now returned to Oxford, & fear it will be now too late for any Notes that may 
occurr. Give me a Line on this Head. My Theocritus will soon be published; and 
when I am released from that Work, I hope to be able to make another Excursion 
into Fairy-Land. My Encouragement is having such a Companion as you in my 
Rambles there. Pray write, & believe me to be, 
Dear Sir, 
Y' very sincere Friend 
T. Warton. 
Oxon Oct. 24. 1768. 


LETTER 35 
(Warton to Percy) 

Dear Sir 
I should have been happy to have enjoyed more of your company at Oxford, es- 
pecially as I wanted to talk with you about a Scheme I have long thought of, & 
am now resolved to execute without Delay. I am sitting down in good Earnest 
to write the History of English Poetry. It will be a large work; but as variety of 
materials have been long collected, it will be soon completed. I think I lent you 
Wit’s Treasurie. If not in use, I beg you to send it me: you shall have it again. 
You showed me, at Northumberland-house, a copy of Oldy’s’s Interleavings on 
Winstanley—If you have not intended those Anecdotes for any particular work, 
shall I beg the Favour of you to lend me those Volumes, & to send them at the 
same time? I fear I am making a most unreasonable Request. My Plan is a 
Conspectus from the Conquest to the Revolution. I saw M‘ Garrick in his Return, 
who is full of the Banks of Avon? 

I beg my best Comp* to M" Piercy, & am, 

Dear Sir, 
Yr’s very sincerely 
T. Warton. 
Trin. Coll. Oxon. 
Jul. 4. 1769. 


1 Warton is confused in his recollections. William Winstanley’s Lives of the Most Famous 
English Poets (1687) was evidently in his mind, but the book annotated by Oldys was 
Langbaine’s Account of the English Dramatic Poets (1691). Oldys’s MS. notes, written in 
the margins and between the lines, add to the text much valuable material. His copy, 
which at the time Warton wrote was owned by Thomas Birch, had been lent to Percy, 
who transcribed the notes in an interleaved volume of Langbaine. Percy’s copy is now in 
the British Museum. 

* Garrick had the chief part in planning and carrying out the Shakespeare Jubilee, 
celebrated at Stratford in September, 1769. He had evidently stopped at Oxford on his 
way home from a preliminary visit to the scene of his labors; a letter to him from Warton 
dated June 23, 1769, clearly refers to the fact, in expressing the wish that he “could have 
had the pleasure of a longer conversation with you at Oxford.” The same letter continues 
in a strain which shows that Garrick was also “curious in our Way,” at least to the extent 
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LETTER 36 
(Warton to Percy) 

Dear Sir 

You have my best Thanks for your kind Promise of the interleaved Langbaine: 
as also of the Extracts from Wit’s Treasurie. I will beg the Favour of you to send 
them to Oxford, to me, about the tenth of next October, on which day I shall 
return. I shall be much obliged to you if you could send about 40 Lines, trans- 
cribed as a specimen, of Sir Launfall, written by Chestre, temp. Hen. vi.! Per- 
haps you intend that piece for publication: but such a Specimen would advertise 
your design; & I would mention your intention, with due acknowledgement & 
recommendation. But if this breaks in upon any scheme of Your’s, I dont ask it. 
The book I mentioned as Meres’s, is R. Allott’s collection.? I have made a very 
considerable progress in my Work: & your generous Offer of any thing you have, 
gives me great Encouragement, & will be gratefully remembered. I beg my 
Comp‘ to M* Piercy, & am, Dear Sir, 

Yrs sincerely, T. Warton. 

P. S. My Brother joins in Compliments. 


Winchester, 
In the College. Sep. 28. 1769. 


1 The extract and acknowledgment appeared in Warton’s History, 1st ed., 1 (1778), 102° 
* Robert Allott, editor of the Elizabethan miscellany, England’s Parnassus (1600). 
LETTER 37 
Dear Sir (Warton to Percy) 

I have sent the interleaved Langbaine, & will beg them again when your Friend 
has done with them. In the mean time (if not in Use) I should be glad if you 
would send me hither the two 4*° MSS Vols of Poems, which I really had forgott 
till you mentioned them. I will take Care of a Sett of Prints from the Shake- 
speare.! The Oxford Bibles are here in plenty.? As that is the Case, would you 


have one? I am, Dear Sir, 
Yrs very sincerely 
Trin. Coll. Oxon. T. Warton. 
Jan. 18. 1770. 


1 No doubt the second issue of Sir Thomas Hanmer’s edition of Shakespeare (originallY 
published 1744-46), which was brought out at Oxford in 1770-71; the plates were those of 
the first issue, from designs by F. Hayman, R. A., and Hubert Bourguignon, called 
Gravelot. 

* Two issues of the Oxford Standard edition of the Bible appeared in 1769; one in folio, 
which is now scarce because much of it was destroyed in a warehouse fire, and one in quarto. 
The text for both—a corrected edition of the authorized version—had been prepared for 
the Clarendon Press by the Hebrew scholar, Benjamin Blaney, D.D., whose work was 
generally commended for its accuracy. 


of collecting literary antiquities for his library; Warton discusses the projected History and 
makes a request for the loan of some metrical romances which, he knew from Percy, 
Garrick possessed. A note added to the letter in Garrick’s handwriting gives a list of 
romances sent to Warton, who made liberal use of them. See Private Correspondence of 
David Garrick (London, 1831), 1, 355. 
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LETTER 38 
(Warton to Percy) 

Dear Sir 

I have lately had a Letter from D* Hoadly, by whose Means I lent you an Edi- 
tion of Surrey belonging to M' Warner. It seems M‘ Warner wants the Book, for 
a Work he has now in hand; and would be extremely glad if you would return it 
to Him at Woodford Row Essex, or Wills Coffee house Lincolns inn fields. When 
he has done with it, he will return it to you again. He does not mean to keep it 
long. I think I likewise lent you a Book of D' Hoadly’s, Surrey’s Translation of 
part of Virgil. At your Leisure you may return that to me next October at Ox- 
ford. You will excuse me for mentioning these Particulars. But D‘ Hoadly de- 
sired me to write to you on the Subject.! My Opus Magnum goes on swimmingly. 
We shall go to Press in October. 

Believe me to be, Dear Sir, 

very sincerely Yours 
T. Warton. 

PS. My Brother sends Comp’. 

Winton, Sept. 13. 1770. 


1 Warton is confused in details; only one book was involved. The copy of Surrey’s 
translation of the Zineid belonged to Warner, but was lent Percy on the recommendation 
of Dr. Hoadly. See Letter 22. Percy had had the book in his possession about seven years, 
it may be noted. 

Whether Percy was offended by the request does not appear. Here, however, the corre- 
spondence—at least this collection—abruptly stops. 


UNNUMBERED LETTER 
(Huddesford to Percy) 
Oxford April 224. [1768] 

Dear Sir 

Your two Letters came safe to my Hands, & deserve my most Sincere Thanks 
for all Your good Will & desire to serve me, particularly for Your seconding my 
Request to M’. Astle; If that worthy Gent. asks me, thro’ You, What I want? 
I answer, like other Beggars, what his Honour pleases to bestow—That is, I have 
so good an Opinion of myself as to think he may trust me to peruse any Collec- 
tion in which Lkwyd occurrs, here, at home.’ I once had one of the Volumes (now 
given us by D*. Fothergill) in my Possession for a long Time, and returned it so 
safe, so much better for my Digestion, that I attribute the late unforeseen Pres- 
ent, to my fair Conduct. 
I am deep in ranging Papers, so, as yet, poor Surrey lacks a Friend. The MSS. 
of the Northumberlands is begun. I shall not leave this Place till after Trinity. 
You shall be kindly Welcome to a bit of Mutton & a Sheet of Pedigree, whenever 


1 Thomas Astle, antiquarian and palzographer, collector of a valuable library, assisted 
Percy in gathering material for the Religues; the debt is acknowledged in the preface. 
Huddesford’s request concerns the writings of Edward Lhwyd, Welsh antiquarian; he had 
edited some of Lhwyd’s work, and was collecting data for a biography. 
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it suits; and if M** Percy does not faint (as I trow she doth not) at a littered 
Room, Her company will be an additional Pleasure. 
The Young Man enquired after, left London for want of a Place. He is now most 
unfortunately gone a little Journey with some Gentlemen & does not return here 
till about 8 Days hence. I shall be mortally vexed if her Grace cannot stay— 
because the Mischance will be owing to the poor Fellows Jndustry—and I am 
sure she will like him. Make a Petition for Delay, & let me hear the Result. He 
shall come to You the Moment He returns. Warton says nothing is determined 
relative to the Glossary.? 

Beleive me, with best Wishes to Madam &c 

Yours sincerely 
WH 
{William Huddesford]* 


We have found out where the Young Man will certainly be, on tuesday next; viz 
at Writtle in Essex. He is gone with a college Progress but has reserved a Liberty 
of leaving them at a moments Notice from Me. I have desired therefore his 
Friends to Write to him to set out immediately for London. The Letter will reach 
him on Tuesday, & He will probably be with You on thursday, or perhaps sooner. 
I hope so small a Delay will not dissapoint us, as You see his Absence is occa- 
sioned by his Dislike of lying Idle. Sunday morn. 
[Addressed] 

For 

The Rev? M". Percy 
Northumberland House 
London 


[Stamped] OXFORD 


2 Undoubtedly of the Theocritus. 

8 William Huddesford, son of George Huddesford, President of Trinity College, Oxford, 
was an antiquarian, and curator of the Ashmolean Museum from 1755 until his death in 
1772. He edited, and assisted others to edit, catalogues and works by such scientists as 
Martin Lister, and such antiquarians as Hearne, Humphry, and Anthony a Wood. 


UNNUMBERED LETTER 
(Percy to Dodsley) 


[The letter is unsigned; it is probably a preserved cc»y.] 
Dromore House, Nov. 19. 1785 
M’. Dodsley 
Sir, 

Be assured it is a matter of the most perfect Indifference to me, whether the 
Reliques of anc. Poetry be ever republished or not. I should be perfectly content 
to have them forgot among the other Levities & Vanities of my Youth: & indeed 
from your former Letter, I had so entirely concluded, that was their fate that I 
have never thought of them since, & therefore am not prepared to send a cor- 
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rected Copy to the press immediately: And consequently I must conjure you 
either wholly to consign the work to oblivion, or to give me longer time.! 


1 No edition of the Religues appeared between 1775 and 1794. Ever since 1778, Percy 
had planned to have his son (then fifteen) edit some supplementary volumes of the Reliques, 
probably with a re-edition of the old ones, to give the youth an introduction to the literary 
world and an elegant diversion during his university days. Percy had already laid by some 
materials for him. After the son’s death in 1783, the project was transferred to Percy’s 
nephew, Thomas Percy, then aged about sixteen. When the 1794 edition appeared, it was 
ostensibly edited by the younger Percy, though it is improbable that he had much to do 
with the changes in the text. Percy even conducted some of the business with printer and 
publisher. See Nichols, Zi/ustrations of the Literary History of the Eighteenth Century, 8 vols., 
London, 1817-58, vn, 88, 94, 101, 107, 308-12. 


UNNUMBERED LETTER 
(Caldecott to Percy) 

Mr’. Caldecott sends herewith M' Warner’s book; &, if the Bishop of Dromore 
wishes a Copy of it, M* C. will endeavour to procure one for him. M’ C. also begs 
his Lordships acceptance of M™ Crowe’s Poem, which M‘ C. accompanies with 
a Copy of his, M* Crowe’s, Verses, intenced to have been spoken at the late In- 
stallation.! In the opinion of others besides M' C., they exhibit a Strain of Poetry 
& Structure of Versification, which belongs to no other person now living. The 
three Asterisks to be found in the title page of the Poem answer to the three syl- 
lables in the name of the writer of this Note. M‘ C. has added a Copy of the old 
Ballad (if it may be so denominated) w". he & M*' Crowe found amongst Milton’s 
Papers. It has been hastily transcribed this Morn. & M* C. must therefore refer 
to his former Copy in point of accuracy, not having had leisure to examine it 
MT’ C. leaves town this day se’ennight. 

Paper Build.? 
13 
Mond. Morn. 
[1792] 
[In a Different Hand] 


1. 


I, that whilom liv’d secure, 
And spent my dayes in Joye; 
I, that thoughte this Lieffe most sure, 
And Deathe was but a Toye, 
Aye me, pore Soule! 
Vayne Hoope did me deceave: 
For I this Liefe must leave: 
Goe, cause the Bell to toule! 


1 The installation of the Duke of Portland as chancellor of Oxford, 1792. Crowe, who 
had been a school-fellow of Caldecott’s at Winchester, dedicated to the latter his Treatise 
on English V ersification (1827). Percy includes Crowe’s name among the acknowledgments 
in the preface to the 1794 edition of the Reliques. 

3 A range of buildings in the Temple. Caldecott was a lawyer and book collector. 
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z. 

Hie, good Maide, lay downe the Bed 
And drawe the Curtaines rounde; 
Tell the World, that I am deade, 
And eake who gave the Wounde; 

Aye me, poore Soule! 
Alas! for Love I die; 
Good, gentle Nephew, hie, 
Goe, cause the Bell to toule! 


3. 

I am younge and Iiam faire, 
And yet I am disdained: 
I love him that dothe not care, 
How sore my Harte be pain’d 

Aye me, poore Soule! 
To think on this Disdaine, 
It cuts my Harte in twain; 
Goe, cause the Bell to toule! 


4. 
Some for me do feele like Paine 
And thinke no Griefe like theirs; 
Thus I see, Love rules and raignes, ys 
And feedes with Hopes and Feares; 
Aye me, poore Soule! 
But non more wrong’d than I: 
Com, Deathe, and let me dye; 
Goe, cause the Bell to toule! 


5. 

Ere I die, this Will I make, 
Whiche Will shall still abide: 
God, I hope, will not forsake 
My Soule, for whiche he dide; 

Aye me, poore Soule! 
My Bodye I bequeathe 
Unto the Earthe beneathe; 
For nowe the Bell dothe toule. 


6. 


I bequeathe my Turtell Dove 

Unto the Virgins all; 

I bequeathe to You my Love, 

Whose Love to me is small; 
Aye me, poore Soule! 

My Hearte I think will breake, 
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I may no longer speake; 
For nowe the Bell dothe toule. 
7. 

I bequeathe to Vesta Queene 

My chaste Virginitie; 

I bequeathe my Gowne of Greene 

To Maydes of highe Degree; 
Aye me, poore Soule! 

And all my Rings and Pearles 

Unto the younger Girles; 

Fu: nowe the Bell dothe toule. 


8 

I bequeathe my golden Booke 
Unto the golden Fleece; 
I bequeathe my crippinge Hooke 
Unto my little Neece; 

Aye me, poore Soule! 
And all my Vellet Bonnets, 
With all my Songs and Sonnets; 
For nowe the Bell dothe toule. 


9 


I bequeathe unto the Pore 

My Prayers and my Teares; 

I bequeathe the Riche no more 

Than Bountye Nestor’s Yeares; 
Aye me, poore Soule! 

My Debtors and my Foes 

I do forgive and loose; 

For nowe the Bell dothe toule. 


10. 

Come to me, ye faire younge Maydes, 
And beare these Wordes in Minde: 
Youthe decayes and Bewtie fades, 
And true Love is harde to finde: 

Aye me, poore Soule! 
Thoughe Bewtie make you trimme, 
Yet Deathe will make you grim, 
Yeoven when the Bell dothe toule! 


11. 


Nowe adew ten thousand Tymes, 
False Love, false World and all: 
Thoughe not I, yet these my Rimes 
Faire Maydes, possesse you shall, 


SEAS IRE ARORA ERE poe 
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And Nothing else: 
My Liefe is not mine owne; 
My Soule awaye is flowne: 
Goe, ringe out all the Bells! 


[Enclosure, in a Different Hand] 
Rev. M’. Crowe to 
Tho*. Caldecot 
For the 4". Vol. of Reliques* the Poem found at M'. Powells near Oxford the 
burden 


Mii ROSE SYM are 


Ring all the Bells &c 


A Ballad called the Courtezan of Venice’s Song to S*. Hugh the Patron of y*® 
Shoemakers It is to be found in the 1**. Part y® Hist. of the Gentle Craft & it 
has some Lines in it worthy of Spencer & very like a passage in his Canto on 
Temperance; if in this last Circumstance I am not mistaken. 
(w*b, due acknowledge”. to M’. Caldecot 

[Addressed to] 

The Right Reverend 

The Bishop of Dromore 

South Audley Street. 


Ph eS NS ENE 8 gn 


* A fourth volume of the Religues, to be edited by the younger Thomas Percy, was under ; 
way, and is often mentioned in the Percy correspondence (Nichols, Ilust. of Lit. Hist.). { 
The nephew’s death in 1808 and Percy’s approaching blindness closed any such prospect, 

and the volume was never completed. 


ashen 


HUNTINGTON LETTER! 
HL 819 
(Percy to Lawless—In Percy’s hand) 


Northumberland House. June 19 
1776 


D*. Percy would be much obliged to M'. Lawless,’ if he could procure him (by 
M". Cadel’s permission) as he promised the following 4 Leaves 
viz. 





Phipp’s Voyage to the North Pole 
2 Leaves. viz. from page 128. to page 133. 
Hawksworth Voyage, Vol. 34. 
2 Leaves wanting. viz. from Page 412, to 417. 
Be pleased to leave them at Northumb‘. House directed for D*. Percy. 


1 The MSS. of the three following letters, previously unpublished, are in the Henry E. 
Huntington Library and Art Gallery, San Marino, California. 

2 The bookseller Cadell so valued his chief assistant, Robin Lawless, that he had Law- 
less’s portrait painted by Beechey and displayed it as a chief ornament of his drawing- . 
room. The story is told that at the end of one hard year Lawless begged of his master as a ' 
favor that his wages might be reduced. (See Nichols, Lit. Anecdotes, 111, 386-7.) ‘ 
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HUNTINGTON LETTER 
HM 7877 
(Percy to Bridges) 
To the Rev. M*. 

Bridges! 

Easton Maud*. Nov. 29. 1777— 
Rev‘, Sir, 

Herewith I beg leave to return the remainder of your MSS & original Papers; 
which I should not have detained so long, but some of them being in London & 
others in the Country, I could not immediately re-assemble them. I shall be 
happy, if the Care I have taken to arrange & class them, be accepted as a small 
atonement for having trespassed so much upon your Patience & kind Indulgence 
with regard to them. I flatter myself you will find the whole Collection compleat 
& perfect as I received it? from you & I remain w™. great Respect 

Reverend Sir 
Your most obedient & 
most humble Servant 
Tho*. Percy 
PS/M"*. Percy begs leave to join in Compliments to yourself* & all your Family 
Tho’ I never rec’. any Account of the Parcel I sent last Spring, I hope I may 
infer from your Silence that it came safe to hand. 


1 Probably the Rev. Mr. Brooke Bridges, rector of Orlingbury, Northamptonshire, and 
grand-nephew to John Bridges, author of the History of Northamptonshire. Though John 
Bridges had died in 1724, the materials for the history were so mishandled that the work 
was not published entire until 1791 (2 vols., Oxford). How far Brooke Bridges was con- 
cerned in this belated publication does not appear, but he was distinctly an enthusiast 
about it; he not only possessed but eagerly displayed illustrations for the history, designed 
by Tilleman, and erected a monument to the historian at his own expense. The papers 
which he had lent to Percy were not unlikely materials from his uncle’s collection. Brooke 
Bridges is erroneously called John by Cullum. See Nichols, Literary Anecdotes, vim, 682; 
11, 105-08; and Gentleman’s Magazine, Lxx1, pt. m (1801), 1151. 

2 The word them, first written, is replaced by it, 

* Percy had first written My Family begs leave . . . to yourself & Lady, but struck out the 
first and last words, interlining above them the expressions which now stand. 


HUNTINGTON LETTER 
HL 820 
(Percy to Davies.) 
Dromore, Oct. 30. 1783 
Ireland 
Sir, 

When you applied to me to give you leave to print an Edition of my Hermit of 
Warkworth you offer’d me 50 copies to give away. I did not then think I sh‘. 
have wanted them; but I find in this Part of Ireland, they will be acceptable 
Presents & not hinder you the sale of one Copy. I sh*. be glad therefore if you 
w*, give me the above number, or as many as you can spare me, by sending the 
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same directed for me To M". Nichols’s in Red Lion Passage Fleetstreet, desiring 
he will forward the same to me y’*. first Opportunity. This will oblige 
Sir Your obed*. hble Serv*. 
Tho*. Dromore? 


1 At the bottom of the sheet on which this letter from Percy is mounted is written in a 
small, very neat hand the following: 














_ THOMAS PERCY, D.D. was born at Bridgenorth in 1728; educated at Christchurch, 
4 : Oxford, where he took his Master’s Degree in 1753; and on entering into orders, was 
n & presented to the Vicarage of Easton Mauduit, Northamptonshire, which he held with 
be the rectory of Wilbye, in the same county. In 1769 he was made Chaplain in Ordinary 
aall to the King; dean of Carlisle in 1778, and in 1782 advanced to the Bishopric of Dromore 
nce Q in Ireland, where he died in 1811. 
eat ; His literary works are 1. Miscellaneous Pieces relating to the Chinese. 2 Vol. 1762. 
Song of Solomon translated. 1764.—3. Reliques of Ancient English Poetry. 3 Vol. 1765. 
which have been several times reprinted 4. Key to the New Testament. 12 mo.—S. 
5 Northumberland Household Book. 8vo. 1770.—6. Hermit of Warkworth. a poem in the 
t ballad style. 4to. 1771. 
Both the first and second editions of the Hermit of Warkworth were published by Thomas 
il Davies in 1771. Percy had aided Nichols in his Select Collection of Miscellaneous Poems, 
y 4 vols., 1780, 4 more in 1782, and was in correspondence with Nichols, 1782-83,1concerning 
"v an annotated edition of British essays. See Letter 30, note 1. 
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LXV 
THE CALEDONIAN MUSE 


I 


MONG the collected letters of Ritson, the first mention to be found 
of the volume the fortunes of which we shall followis under date 
of March 5, 1794, where Ritson writes to Paton! of Edinburgh: 


The impression of anothez little volume, of which I believe I showed you a frag- 
ment, entitled The Caledonian Muse, which had engaged my attention for a 
great many years, and was at last got nearly ready for publication, has been 
lately destroyed by a fire in the printers house;? so that I neither possess, nor can 
procure, one single complete copy. Sic transit gloria mundi!* 


But already in the Advertisement to The English Anthology, 1793, as 
Burd‘ notices, he writes: ‘The Caledonian Muse, a collection of Scottish 
poetry, upon a similar plan, printed some years since, though not yet 
published was, in fact, a subsequent publication.’ 

The fire in Hamilton’s printing-house seems to have occurred in 
February of 1794, for in some copies® of Scotish Songs, published very 


early in 1794, occurs in a list of works by Ritson published by J. Johnson, 
St. Pauls Church-yard, the following notice at the end of volume II: 


The Caledonian Muse, a chronological selection of Scotish poetry, from the earli- 
est times to the present: with notes and a glossary; and elegant vignettes, en- 
graved by Heath, from the designs of Stothard. To which is added, an essay ‘on 
the author of Christs Kirk on the Green.’ 


Twice, also, in the ‘Historical Essay on Scotish Song” in this same work, 


1 George Paton (1721-1807), of the Custom House, and friend of Scottish antiquaries. 

2 The Printing-office of Archibald Hamilton, Falcon Court, Fleet Street, according to 
J. Frank’s note, in Ritson’s Letters, 1833, vol. 1. 48. 

3 Letters 11. 45. On the same day he writes to William Laing, the Edinburgh bookseller: 
“The impression of my Caledonian Muse, which had engaged the attention of so many 
years, and was just ready for publication, has been lately destroyed by a fire which broke 
out in the printers (sic) house; so that I have not, nor can I procure a single copy. I am of 
course meditating a trip to Scotland, to re-collect materials for a new edition.” (Letters 
11 48.) 

* Joseph Ritson, by H. A. Burd 1916, p. 140. 

5 The English Anthology, 1793. 1. Advt. p. i. The word subsequent may be a slip for 
previous, as also publication for compilation. 

* Not in all. Different issues of Ritson’s Scotish Songs, 1794, have not hitherto been 
noticed. 
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Ritson refers to an essay on the author of Christ’s Kirk in The Caledonian 
Muse." 

Fire did not, however, as the sequal will show, completely destroy 
any part of The Caledonian Muse, though the contrary opinion still 
holds. Ritson himself implies, in the letter to Paton® quoted above, that 
great part of the book was saved: he could not, immediately after the 
conflagration, ‘‘procure one single complete copy.” Yet H. A. Burd, Rit- 
son’s latest and most exhausitve biographer, says that ‘‘Ritson’s belief 
that the whole impression was at that time destroyed . . . was sufficiently 
strung in his own mind to cause him to abandon hope of finishing the 
volume on the original plan;’’® and that “he never knew that upwards of 
four hundred copies of such pages of the Caledonian Muse as had been 
printed and probably removed to the publisher’s warehouse escaped the 
fire.’’”!° It is almost incredible that there should have been so little rapport 
between Ritson and his publisher of a dozen years’ standing that he 
could not easily learn the facts within a reasonable time. And there is 
no good reason to supp‘ se that he failed to do so. This is not to say that 
there may not have been friction between Johnson and himself. The dis- 
crepancy between his reference to the work as printed in 1785 and his 
words to Paton in 1794, that it had engaged his attention “for a great 
many years, and was at last got nearly ready for publication,” is suff- 
cient indication that he was a thorn in a publisher’s side. For the most 
likely reason for such a delay is that Ritson was dissatisfied with his texts 
and held up publication for revisal.4 

However this may have been, it is certain, as will be shown, that Rit- 
son did secure at least one complete copy of the printed Muse, and that 
he submitted it to careful and very drastic revision, a labor continued 
until death interrupted him in September, 1803. But it is also, if not cer- 


7 On I. p. xxx, it is “See .. . The Caledonian Muse (when puliished.)”; on p. xxxvi the 
reference is ampler. Christ’s Kirk, he there says, “is rather a poem than a song, and has 
been accordingly printed as such in a collection which ought to have, (sic) made its ap- 
pearance many years ago.” The footnote to this remark: “Caledonian Muse, printed for 
J. Johnson, St. Pauls Church-yard, in 1785. This poem has been erroneously ascribed to 
James I. See an essay on the true author, in the publication refered (sic) to.” 

* Burd quotes this passage, but inadvertently telescopes it with the letter to Laing, 
quoted above. 

® Burd’s Ritson, p. 139. 

10 Thid., p. 140. 

4 The copies of the Muse printed in 1785 and published in 1821 contain three poems 
printed from Lord Hailes’s Ancient Scottish Poems, 1770. But Ritson wrote to Paton in 
1793: “You must cease to consider Lord Hailes as a most faithful publisher ; as I who have 
collated many of his articles with the Bannatyne MS. know the contrary to my cost.” 
(Letters 11, 2). 
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tain, at least very probable, that Johnson took no further interest in pub- 
lishing the work after fire had attacked it. The remaining copies, printed 
in 1785 we must suppose, continued to rest in his keeping in such state as 
they were, until his death, which occurred, according to Burd," in De- 
cember, 1809. They then passed to Hunter, Johnson’s successor, and were 
finally bought, before 1813, by R. Triphook, bookseller in St.James’s." 
Triphook at first had good intentions concerning them, which were 
known at that date to Thomas Park, who inserted the following note in 
the second edition of Ritson’s English Songs, published by Park in 1813: 












Mr. Triphook jun. bookseller in St. James’s Street, has purchased that portion 
of the volume which escaped conflagration, and purposes to complete and publish 
it, according to the original plan.“ 








Triphook’s own statement of his connection with the work is extant in 
a letter bearing neither date nor address, which is printed in full by Burd, 
from whom I shall quote the part dealing with the Muse. This letter, ac- 
cording to Burd," was inserted in D. Laing’s copy of the Muse, which in 
1916 was in the possession of Marsden J. Perry, Esq., of Providence, 
Rhode Island.* There is little doubt, I think, that the letter was ad- 
dressed to William or David Laing.” 















et a lg asin, SER CAR el AAO LAE 










Dear Sir 

Till this moment I have had no leisure to attend particularly to the Ritson’s 
Caledonian Muse. I send you with this a copy complete so far as I have it. Sheet 
2. was printed by me in continuation,” & the copy for the remainder of the vol. 






ale IRE Rd AD bea aint et Sa 























2 Burd, op. cit., p. 140. 

18 See Triphook’s letter quoted below. 

4 Ritson’s A Select Collection of English Songs, 2nd ed. by T. Park, 1813, 1. xciv. The 
statement is a footnote to Park’s misleading remark that the Caledonian Muse “was in- 
tended for publication in the year 1785, but owing to a part of the impression having 
suffered at the printing-house by accident of fire, it did not appear.” 

4% Burd, p. 140. 

16 Mr. Perry’s library has been since dispersed by sale. 

17 For the following reasons: (a) Internal evidence shows that the letter was addressed 
to a Scottish bookseller; (b) Of Scottish booksellers having knowledge of Ritson’s work, 
W. Laing and Constable, both of whom had had dealings with him, are the most likely; 
(c) Constable possessed more knowledge of this particular work than Triphook’s letter 
implies in his correspondent—as will later appear; (d) The letter was found in D. Laing’s 4 
copy of the Muse, The date of the letter Burd puts tentatively as 1816, but it must have q 
been written later than August 17, 1819 as it is evidently a reply to a letter of that date by 
D. Laing. See Note below, p. 1220. 

18 [ think there can be no doubt that Burd has misread the MS. here, and that Triphook 
wrote not 2 but 9 (Q). In The Caledonian Muse as published by Triphook in 1821, the 
last sheet in the volume is in 8° half-sheets (the rest 16° half-sheets) with the signature Q, 
and on those pages the same rules for printing f and s are not observed as in the rest of the 
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with rather a long Life of Ritson to be prefixed, was sent to Mr. Heber for his 
perusal some six years ago, but by some unfortunate accident it was either lost 
or mislaid, and it has remained in the state I now send it ever since. It appears 
that Ritson (by your letter) had printed to Sheet 2. (these additional sheets were 
probably destroyed as Waste by Johnson of St. Pauls Churchyard, before I pur- 
chased—Of his select Scotish Poems.'® Hunter who succeeded Johnson, knows 
nothing—nor have I ever seen a Copy. 

The number of the Caledonian Muse is about 420 a few more or less. I have 
also a Portrait (Shade) of Ritson engraved by me for the purpose of placing with 
the volume, of which no impressions have yet been taken. I will dispose of the 
whole to you at two shillings a book & five guineas the copper. Mr. Haslewood 
(who collected the material for the Life) has a portion of MS. ready transcribed 
for the press in order to finish the work. 


I remain 
Your obd. Serv. 
Robt. Triphook 
Old Bond St. 
Oct. 12. 


The person who was concerned in the projected completion of the vol- 
ume seems to have been Ritson’s admirer, Joseph Haslewood,?° who was 
at this period engaged upon The British Bibliographer with Sir Egerton 
Brydges. In the third volume of that work, published in 1812, Hasle- 
wood inserted this note: 


To the above notices may be added the unfinished volume of the late Mr. Ritson, 
called The Caledonian Muse, wherein the specimens are chronologically arranged, 
and divided in three parts. It is my intention to attempt a conclusion of the last 
part, and submit the volume, within a very short period, to the candour of the 
sons of Caledonia, rather than suffer any relick of the accurate Ritson to be 
lost. H.# 


But in spite of this pious resolve, we hear nothing further of Hasle- 





volume. (The same difference holds of one other leaf, *131-*132.) This tallies with the 
description of the volume in the Laing library sale (“with title and last sheet printed by 
Triphook added”) to be quoted later entire. This clears up the chief difficulty in Trip- 
hook’s letter, making it clear that it is not necessary to suppose that Ritson began to print 
Select Scottish Poems with Johnson, or that Triphook printed sheet two without having 
seen sheet one. 

19 To be considered hereafter. (Burd prints no close to the parenthesis.) 

20 Haslewood had already assembled and published some little ballad collections by 
Ritson in 1810, as Northern Garlands. 

% British Bibliographer, 111, 302. Burd quotes inaccurately and gives an incorrect refer- 


ence. 
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wood’s purpose,” and, in 1821, Triphook, who had manifestly failed to 
dispose of the book, published without revision what remained intact of 
the 1785 volume. He added a title page, the silhouette” referred to in 
his letter above, and printed the last sheet, sig. Q, to finish off the text.* 
It is evident that much of the book as planned is missing. For there are 
only two selections in Part 11, which was to have been devoted to a 
chronological series of extracts from long poems. This was what Hasle- 
wood had intended to complete. 
II 


The book thus published eighteen years after its compiler’s death did 
not represent his latest thought or work on it. It took account neither of 
any revision he may have made between 1785 and 1794, nor of any ef- 
forts he may have expended after the conflagration to change or com- 
plete his decade’s labor. This later activity falls now for the first time 
to be traced in some detail, from the actual copy which Ritson himself 
re-made. 

Ritson managed, after the disheartening note to Paton, to secure a 
complete copy of the Caledonian Muse as it then stood printed. It con- 
tained not only what was published in 1821, but better than a hundred 
pages more of extracts from long poems belonging to Part 111, and a sup- 
plement of ‘Poems by Living Writers.” He began carefully to revise the 
texts. The poems which he had printed from Lord Hailes,® for instance, 
he collated with the Bannatyne MS. itself, finding many errors; he in- 
dicated typographical changes, such as y instead of z, in the poems which 
he had himself transcribed long ago from the Maitland MS.; he added 
many footnotes throughout the volume. Of certain poems printed in 
Part 11 as anonymous, he determined the authorship, and shifted them to 
Part I in their proper chronological sequence; and he determined to add 


* The “rather long life,” however, to which Triphook refers in his letter, was no doubt 
Haslewood’s compilation, published in 1824 as “Some Account of the Life and Publica- 
tions of Joseph Ritson”: it is actually a rather short bibliographical account of Ritson’s 
career. 

3 A note in Douce’s copy, in the Bodleian Libraiy, of Ritson’s Select Collection of English 
Song, says of this “shade,” which is there bound in as a frontispiece: “Taken by Mrs. 
Park, and a very good profile of Ritson. F. D.” This, and various transmogrified versions 
of the well-known caricature by Sayre, are the only likenesses of Ritson which are known 
to remain. 

* No complete description of this volume need be here appended, as the book is not too 
rare. It may be noticed, however, that there is an irregularity in the pagination, which, 
owing to the late insertion by Ritson of Blair’s Grave, runs 158, *133-*158, 159 etc. It 
appears, by the use on leaf *131-*132 of a different initial s, that Triphook also printed 
that leaf. The volume lacks the introductory matter, which doubtless contained Ritson’s 
Essay on the author of Christ’s Kirk (James V, according to the text), and begins at sig. B. 

% Ancient Scottish Poems, 1770. 
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various other poems not in the original collection. It is impossible to say 
in what order or in what years these things were done, for he changed his 
plans several times as new ideas occurred.” 

Since The Caledonian Muse had been so unlucky with Johnson, Ritson 
decided—I find no extant letter giving explicit reasons, though it is 
likely that both men had a good deal to say at the time—at last to re- 
christen his anthology ‘Select Scotish Poems,’ and to try a new pub- 
lisher for it. Perhaps through Sir Walter Scott, who had recently cap- 
tured his friendship, he some time in 1801 selected Archibald Constable, 
then a young man of twenty-six, and just at the commencement of his 
brilliant career, even then, indeed, on the point of undertaking the first 
number of The Edinburgh Review. The negotiations completed, Ritson 
sent off to Constable the re-arranged, re-numbered, and correction-rid- 
dled sheets of the old Muse, with its additions and subtractions, and the 
salvaged wood-cuts, with the letter published in his collected corre- 
spondence.”’ The relevant part may here be reprinted. 


Dear Sir, 

I have left at your agents, to be sent you by the next parcel, a quantity of copy, 
which, though not in a very handsome condition, I think the compositor will be 
able to make out, according to my projected arrangement. I have likewise in- 
closed the wood-cuts, but should you perceive, on getting a fair proof, that your bit 
printer can not do them justice they would be better omitted; but, with care : 
and neatness, as they were designed on purpose for the book,” I should flatter 
myself they would be rather an improvement than an injury.... 

The plates®® shall be sent before you are in want of them, as I have to get Mr. 
Heath to alter the first; so that proper spaces must be left at the head of each 
division. 

I am afraid you will find the present copy, with the glossary, and two essays, 
which will be afterward sent, too much to be comprised in one volume, so that 
if you think that enough, you may reject the extracts*® from Douglas, Harvey, 
Thomson, &c. though there will be scarcely sufficient matter left for a volume of 
any consequence. However I submit this to your own discretion, and shall readily 
attend to any thing you may suggest. 

I am, dear Sir, 
Your very sincere friend, 
and humble servant, 
J. Ritson 


% All these statements rest upon evidence to be given later. 
27 Letters 11, 212-15. Dated 1801, no month. 
28 By, I believe, one of the Bewicks, who illustrated also his Ancient Popular Poetry, 
1791, and Robin Hood, 1795. 
2° These consisted of four vignettes by Stothard, engraved by Heath: three of them are 
in the 1821 Caledonian Muse. ; 
% That is to say, all of Part m1. 
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P.S, . . . It has just come into my mind that I have it in my power to transcribe 
a Scotish poem of the 15th century, never printed, which, if it have sufficient 
merit, I shall send you in a few days, and shall delay the parcel for that time.” 


This letter happens to be the only one of Ritson’s letters to Constable 
which has been published entire.* 

The work proceeded at the snail’s pace customary with Ritson’s pub- 
lications, and the book was not published when in the Autumn of 1803 
a long pause was given his activities by his tragic death. Constable 
abandoned the labor of printing the volume, though it was certainly in 
a fair way to completion, and for the second time the ill-fated work came 
to an abrupt conclusion. Constable took the sheets as they stood—what 
he had printed of the new work with Ritson’s MS. corrections thereon; 
the pages of the old Caledonian Muse (missing some leaves), filled with 
Ritson’s MS. notes and corrections, and re-arranged in the new order; 
and Ritson’s MS. transcriptions of further poems to be included—and 
bound them all together in one volume, rough and uncut. In this condi- 
tion, with Constable’s signature on the fly-leaf, they have now come into 
the possession of the writer. 
® There are a number of references to this collection, scattered up and 
down the century. David Laing, in particular, as one would expect, 
learned of it early. We find him writing to Constable as follows in 1821, 
upon the occasion of sending a copy of his own limited edition of Alex- 
ander Scott’s poems, published in that year: ‘““May I take this oppor- 
tunity to remind you of what you once promised me—Ritson’s unfin- 
ished volume, which you was (sic) to have published—as I wish very 
much to have a copy of it.” 

The inference from what evidence there is on the point seems to be 
that Constable lent or gave the volume to Laing, but that Laing made no 
very detailed examination of its contents. The state of Laing’s know]l- 
edge is indicated by certain notes in his Select Remains of The Ancient 
Popular Poetry of Scotland, published at the end of 1822.5 In publishing 
for the first time the “‘Pistill of Susan,’”’ by Huchown of the Awle Ryale, 
in this collection, Laing appends the note: 


81 This was Huchown’s Susan, which Ritson transcribed for the volume from the Vernon 
MS. in Bodley’s Library. 

%2 This is the characteristic kind of procedure which kept many of Ritson’s works for 
years in the press, and which must have driven his publishers frantic. 

33 Extracts from two others are given in T. Constable’s Archibald Constable and His Liter- 
ary Correspondents, 1873, 1, 498 ff. 

* The letter is given in full in David Laing, A” Memoir, by G. Goudie, Edinb. 1913, 
p. 292, from which I quote. 
% Re-edited in 1885 by John Small. My page references are to this edition. 
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It was, indeed, printed by Ritson, about the year 1803, as the commencement 
of a projected volume of ‘Select Scotish Poems’; similar in size to his excellent 
Collection of Scotish Songs.* This volume, the Editor learnt, was to have been 
published by Mr. Constable, but, owing to the death of Ritson, it was never 
completed, and a few copies only, it is believed, of the two sheets that were ac- 
tually printed off, have been preserved.*” 


This does not sound like first-hand information; and it is curious that 
Laing did not notice that there were actually four sheets in the Con- 
stable volume. Nor does his later remark on “‘Tayis Bank” support the 
supposition that he had examined the book closely. He writes: “as few, 
if any, of the Scotish Songs now extant, are of equal antiquity, it is re- 
markable that ‘Tayis Bank’ should have escaped the notice of Ritson, 
and other collectors of our Lyric poetry.’’** Now, page “179” of the Con- 
stable volume is a MS. first page for the second part, reading: 


—ScoT 
Vignette*® 
(a battle) 
SCOTISH POETRY 
Part II. 
By uncertain authors 
—Schie Penny— 
-Bycht-fane-wahtimy quentance 


mek 
The banks of Tay 
Quhen Tayis bank, &c. 


The MS. for the poem itself is missing, but Ritson’s purpose of intro- 
ducing Part 1m with “Tayis Bank” instead of with “Sir Penny,” as origin- 
ally intended, and as printed in the Muse of 1821, is clear. 

On the other hand, it is remarkable, that Laing, in printing the ‘Wife 
of Auchtermuchty,” credits Ritson with a note calling attention to a 
Latin antecedent for the poem. This note is not in the published Muse, 
nor anywhere else, I belicve, in Ritson’s published works, but is in MS. 
in the Constable volume.*® 

It is, then, uncertain whether or not Constable gave or lent the volume 
to Laing either at that time or later. It may appear that in 1829 the ma- 
terial was in other hands altogether. In the second edition of Ritson’s 


* Actually, perhaps, “similar in size,” but the new work was to be a duodecimo book, 
whereas the Scotish Songs was in sixes. 

37 Laing’s Select Remains, 1885, p. 170. 

% Op. cit., p. 220. 

39 This was used in the 1821 Muse at this point. 

# Laing. op. cit., p. 368. 
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Ancient Songs, published in 1829 by Ritson’s nephew, Joseph Frank, 
the editor annotates a reference to The Caledonian Muse with the fol- 
lowing words: ‘“‘The work here quoted was then [1785] partly printed, 
but never published. Mr. Ritson subsequently increased the collection 
with the ‘Pystyl of swete Susane,’ from the Vernon MS. and other 
poems, and added ‘Essays’ and a ‘Glossary,’ all now in the possession of 
the editor, who is preparing the work, in its improved state, for the 
press.’ It is, of course, possible to suppose that Ritson never sent Con- 
stable his essays and glossary® as he promised in his letter quoted above, 
and that Frank had at that time had no communication with Constable.“ 
In that case, Frank’s intentions for the body of the work were based on 
copy not forwarded to Constable, the Constable volume remained in 
Scotland, and may or may not have gone to Laing. For a work so long in 
progress, it is more than probable, it is (almost) certain, that Ritson 
made corrections on more than a single copy of the Muse: he may have 
left several sets of copy in varying degrees of correctness and complete- 
ness. There is, at any rate, no doubt that the Constable copy represents 
Ritson’s latest wishes with regard to his text; and with the critical appa- 
ratus which was in Frank’s possession, and which Constable did or did 
not have, the work might have been completed very much as Ritson had 
finally intended. But, whether by failure to agree, or because the venture 
seemed, with the Muse already published, an unlikely one, nothing finally 
came of it, either from Constable or from Frank, who did so much else 
for his uncle’s name.“ For the third and last time the unhappy collection 
was abandoned. 

The likehood that Frank never saw the Constable volume is perhaps 
strengthened by the presence of the following entries in a catalogue of 
the Laing Library sale in 1879 by Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge: 


2836. Ritson’s Caledonian Muse, vignettes by Stothard, R’s own copy with 
his autograph notes, with title and last sheet printed by Triphook added. 1785- 
1821—Select Scotish Poems, 2 sheets (all printed) in 1 vol. with MS. notes re- 
specting these publications, russia, g. e. 

2838. Ritson’s Select Scotish Poems, Proof Sheets, with numerous MS. correc- 
tions and additions in the autograph of Ritson, and with copy of his letter to Con- 
stable, half russia, uncut.” 


“ Ritson’s Ancient Songs and Ballads, 1829, 11, 134. 

“ This material is not in the Constable volume. 

Since he edited Ritson’s letters in 1833, giving the Constable letter, they must have 
communicated before that date. 

“ Besides Ancient Songs and Ballads, Frank edited five posthumous works of Ritson. 

Sale Catalogue, p. 202. The Yale copy notes that this item was bought by Ouvry for 
£15 guineas. 

“ Bought by Ouvry for £7.2.6. 
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The first of these items passed, judging from Burd, into the possession 
of Marsden J. Perry, Esq. In it was found the letter from Triphook 
quoted above. The second item seems in all respects to answer to the 
Constable volume, save that the transcript of the letter is wanting. 
Burd speaks of “an incomplete manuscript of ‘Select Scotish Poems’ ” 
in Mr. Perry’s library.*’ ‘“This MS.,” he says, “‘was put into the hands of 
Constable for publication but at the time of Ritson’s death only two 
sheets were in print and it was never completed.’’#? 

In saying that only two sheets were printed of the Select Scotish Poems, 
Burd agrees with the auction catalogue statement above, and with 
Laing’s note quoted earlier, as also with T. Constable’s remarks in 1873.‘ 
But the Constable volume under consideration contains not two, but 
four printer’s sheets of the new Select Scotish Poems. Since the book was 
to have been a duodecimo, the four sheets printed—sigs. A, B, C, & D— 
made in all ninety-six pages of text. It is noteworthy that sheets A and 
B—pp. 1-48—bear no MS. corrections whatever, while pp. 49-96 have 
frequent corrections, and that there are more on the pages of the last 
sheet than on the third. Examining the water-marks, one finds that the 
first three sheets are water-marked 1802, while sheet D bears the water- 
mark 1801. The inference is, obviously, that the first two sheets 
are the fully revised proofs of the new book, that the third sheet is an 
intermediate proof, corrected by Ritson, and returned to Constable, 
and that the last sheet is an early proof heavily corrected. This may ex- 
plain why only two sheets of the work were known to have been printed, 
for Constable plainly had not proceeded to print the final revisals of 
sheets C and D. The water-marks do not necessarily prove the date of 
printing; yet one may perhaps conclude that, since sheet D is the oldest 
of the four, the delay in printing was not owing to Constable, but to 
Ritson. The latter had, as he observed in his last extant letter (August 
16, 1803), ‘‘so many irons in the fire and other fish to fry.’*° 

These ninety-six pages comprise all the early Scottish poetry intended 
for Part 1. They run from “Huchown”’ to the Semples. Four of the Poems 
herein contained were not in The Caledonian Muse: “The Pistil of Swete 
Susan,” called simply ‘‘Susan,’’ and assigned to Huchown of the Awle 
Ryale;' two poems by Alexander Montgomery, “Hay Now the Day 
Dauis,” and “The Garland” (‘Qyhill as with whyt and nimble hand’); 


“' Inquiry failed to elicit information as to whether these two works were still in Mr. 
Perry’s possession. But his library has been sold. (Ste note 16, above.) 

48 Burd, p. 139. ; 

4 Archibald Constable and His Literary Correspondents, 1873, 1, 498 ff. 

50 Letters 11, 248. 

51 Given, the text proves, from the Vernon MS. 
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and an Epitaph on Sir William Wallace, by David Hume of Godscroft.” 

Following these ninety-six pages of proof come the re-arranged pages 
of a copy, almost complete, of The Caledonian Muse. From the first part 
of it has been printed what corresponds of the Proof-sheets of Select 
Scotish Poems. Ritson has crossed out the title on page one and writ- 
ten under it ‘‘Select Scotish Poems.” Above the vignette is written ‘‘500 
copys: 100 on fine paper, to make 2 12° volumes.” This is lightly crossed 
out: as we know, Ritson left the matter to Constable. At the top of page 
three are some general directions for the compositor, which have been 
followed in the proof. There is to be no catch-word at the page-foot; only 
the first signature is to be given for each sheet; there are to be no capi- 
tals “but at the begining (sic) of a line, or sentence, or proper name;” 
and there is to be “no s at the beginning of a syllable, nor an f at the end 
of one.” It is further noticeable that Ritson intends throughout to write 
the consonantal u as v, and the 2 used for a vowel as u; y where the 1785 
copy has z; the small i for the first personal pronoun; and small g for 
the Deity. The only foot-notes he intends on the pages of text are the 
dates of the author’s birth and death: the citations of sources, likewise, 
are apparently to be relegated to the critical apparatus. Although he 
shows the same extreme care over his texts, the book is plainly intended 
for the drawing-room even more than for the study. 

To Part i—poems by known authors— of the Muse are to be trans- 
ferred from Part 11 ““The Wife of Auchtermuchty” (because attributed 
now to Sir John Moffett), “The Piper of Kilbarchan” and “‘The Banish- 
ment of Poverty” (attributed now to Robert and Francis Semple, re- 
spectively); from the Supplement of Poems by Living Authors® two 
poems by Thomas Blacklock: ‘“The Wish” (‘‘Let others travel, with in- 
cessant pain”) and “A Translation of an Old Scottish Song” (“Since 
robb’d of all that charm’d my view’’); to be added are, (besides Huch- 
own), Grainger’s “Ode to Solitude,” and Burns’s “The Cotter’s Saturday 
Night” and “To A Mountain Daisy.” Montgomery’s “The Cherry and 
The Slae,”’ which in the published Muse fills so comparatively dispro- 
portionate a space, Ritson first thought of cutting to the first 322 lines,® 


52 Over against this is an MS. copy in Ritson’s hand and his direction, “Revise with 
copy.” 

53 Not in the Muse as published. 

% MS. transcripts of these three poems are bound in at their appointed places. 

55 An MS. note indicates dissatisfaction with the necessity of giving the poem from 
Ramsay, on account of failure to find a better earlier text. It is added that the tune to 
which “The Banks of Helicon” and “The Cherry and The Slae” appear to have been 
originally sung “‘is still known in Wales by the name of Glyn Helicon and, as a curiosity, 
is added at the end of the volume.” 
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but finally decided to omit altogether, supplanting it by the other two 
poems of Montgomery just named. 

Part 11, containing poems by uncertain authors, was to be reduced by 
the omission of “The Ballat of the Reid-Squair,’”’ and the loss of three 
poems to Part 1. A single poem, “The Banks of Tay,” was to be added. 

Of Part 111, the Constable volume seems either to contain or to indi- 
cate the whole original content. Besides the two extracts printed in 1821, 
this part was to hold selections from J. Harvey’s Bruce;* from Thom- 
son’s Winter ;*’ part of Canto 1 of the Castle of Indolence ;** a part of Arm- 
strong’s Art of Preserving Health ;** selections from Falconer’s The Ship- 
wreck ;* and some part, probably, of Beattie’s Minstrel." As it stands, the 
volume contains over a hundred pages of the original Caledonian Muse 
which are not in the published copies, as well as a vignette by Stothard to 
close the volume. The vignette illustrates the death of Palemon in Fal- 
coner’s Shipwreck. Palemon, semi-recumbent, is giving Arion, who 
stoops over him, the pendant with Anna’s picture, which has hung round 
his neck. The surf fills the background of the picture; and in the fore- 
ground, besides the figures of Palemon and Arion, are rocks, an anchor, 
and a pilot’s wheel. 

It seems worth while to put on record a complete collation of the con- 
tents of the Constable copy with the published Caledonian Muse, in 
order that students of Ritson’s work may not in future be in doubt about 
the identity of the volume, when other proofs come to light. 


III 


Back and corners of the book are brown russia; the sides, boards. 
Stamped on the back in gilt letters is ‘““Ritson’s Select Scotish Poems.” 
The front fly-leaf, water-marked 1829, which indicates the year of bind- 
ing, bears a summary description of the contents, in MS. The innermost 
front fly-leaf, tipped in, carries the signature: Archibald Constable Edin- 
burgh. The contents are as follows: 


(Authors as attributed by Ritson) 


% Bk 11. ll. 1387-1886. 

57 The deletions marked on what was originally printed leave Il. 1-16, 41-105, 118-435, 
617-655, 691-1019, 1024-1069. 

587. ll. 1-536, 573-644. 

89 Bk 1m. ll. 517-632. 

* Canto m1. Il. 1-1694, 370-918. 

© No text is given, but an MS. note at the end of Falconer says that the vignette on that 
page is to come “at the end (after Beattie).”’ An extract from caput m1 of Patrick Gordon’s 
Bruce was, also, originally intended for this third part, but has been deleted. 
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Pages 1-96, proof sheets of ‘Select Scotish Poems.” (No more printed?) 
“Part I” 
pp. 1-17. Susan: by Huchown of the Awle Ryale. 
18-28. Peblis to the Play: by King James I. 
29-37. The Thrissil and the Rose: by William Dunbar. 
38-39. Advice to the Courtier: by Quintin Schaw. 
40-45. Robene and Makyne: by Robert Henryson. 
46-55. Christ’s Kirk on the Green: by King James V. 
56-57. To His Heart: by Alexander Scott. 
“‘Returne the, hairt, hamewart agane” 
58-63. The Wife of Auchtermuchty: by Sir John Moffett. 
64-66. Hay Now the Day Dauis: by Captain Alexander Mont- 
gomery. 
67. The Garland: by the same. 
“Quhill as with vhyt and nimble hand” 
68. Sonnet (To Prince Henry): by King James VI. 
“‘God gives not kings the stile of gods in vain” 
69-70. On Love: by Sir Robert Aiton. 
71-72. Ona Woman’s Inconstancy: by the same. 
73-74. Epitaph on Sir William Wallace: by David Hume of Gods- 
croft. 
“Envious Death, who ruines all” 
MS. copy of this in Ritson’s hand inserted (for comparison). 
74-76. Sonnets: by William (Alexander) Earl of Stirling. 
“When as that lovely tent of beauties dies”’ 
“Long time i did thy cruelties detest” 
77-78. Sonnets: by William Drummond of Hawthornden. 
‘Alexis, here she stay’d, among these pines” 
“Thrice happy he who by some shady grove” 
78-79. Madrigal: by the same. 
*‘Ascalaphus, tell me”’ 
80-83. Majesty in Misery: by King Charles I. 
“Great monarch of che world, from whose power 
springs” 
Lines upon the Death of King Charles I: by the same. 
(sic)®? 
“Great, good, and just! could i but rate” 





82 Pp. 84 and 85, seemingly, are intended to be transposed. That would cause the “Lines 
on The Death of Charles” to be attributed to Lord Gordon. But they are by Montrose and 
were so originally attributed. Perhaps it was Ritson’s intention to insert here another poem 
by Montrose. Then the attribution, ‘““By the Same,” would be regular. 
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On Black Eyes: by George Lord Gordon. 
“Bless me! how strange a light appears” 

The Life and Death of the Piper of Kilbarchan: by Rob- 
ert Semple. 

The Banishment of Poverty: by Francis Semple. 





Two blank leaves. 





Sheets from the Caledonian Muse (some not in published copies) com- 
pose the rest of the book, except for certain MSS. inserted. 


p- 1. 


pp. 1-26. 
35-36. 


167-172. 
95-110. 
193-204. 


110-109. 


111-130. 
*131-*158. 


140-139. 


141-58. 
343-48. 


Note at the top: “500 copys: 100 upon fine paper, to make 
2 12° volumes.”’ The title is crossed out and “Select 
Scotish Poems” written in. 


Re-numbered 39-40. 


. 41-45, verso of 45 un-numbered. 
a“ 49-63, “ 63 “ 
. 69-74, “ 74 . 


(Characteristic MS. footnote, p. 199, to the line (v. 63), 
“On a Scots groate we baited thrice’’: “They refreshed 
themselves three times at the expence of fourpence 
Scotish, being the third part of an English penny.”’) 

(reversed). 

Re-numbered 75, verso un-numbered. 

. 76-95. 
. 105-132. 

(Page *132 curiously bears the true pagination, 160: the 
others are numbered with stars, as in the published 
copies of “Caledonian Muse.” In the published copies, 
pp. *131-*132 seem to have been printed from cor- 
rected proof, but the rest of the pages are uncorrected.) 


(reversed). 

Re-numbered 133, verso un-numbered. 
. 134-51. 
- 152-57. 


These pages not in published copies. Cancelled title on 
343: 
“Supplement. Poems by Living Writers.’”’ Contents: 
“The Wish: an Elegy. To Urania” by Thomas Black- 
lock. pp. 343-7. 
“Let others travel, with incessant Pain.” 
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“A Translation of an Old Scottish Song:” by the 
same. pp. 347-8. 
“Since robb’d of all that charm’d my view.” 
Some part missing. 
MS. note says, “‘See the rest p. 349” (Which 
the volume does not possess). 





12 MS. pages inserted, numbered 158-169, containing ‘Solitude: an 
Ode” by James Grainger. “‘O Solitude, romantic maid.” 





pp. 159-164. Re-numbered *163-*167 verso of *167 un-numbered. 





MS. pages, numbered *167, *168, *169, 170-8, in Ritson’s hand, and 
containing Burns’s “Cotter’s Saturday Night” and “To a Mountain 
Daisy.” 





MS. title-page, numbered 179; “‘(Vignette, a battle). Scotish Poetry. Pt. 
mu. By uncertain authors. The Banks of Tay. Quhen Tayis bank, etc.” 
verso blank. 





pp. 173-176. Re-numbered 183-186. 
165-166 - 186-187. 
177-178 * 187-188. 
172-171 (reversed) 
Re-numbered 188, verso un-numbered. 
179-186. - 189-196. 
205-218. 7 198-211. 
219-226. , 212-218. 
226 contains cancelled page of Gordon’s “Bruce,” from 
Bk. 1m. 
37-48. Re-numbered (wrongly) 219-225, 227-231. 
Stars at the end of this extract from ‘‘Cherry and Slae”’ 
denote that no more is to be included. 
233-342. First six pp. re-numbered 232-237. 
These pages are not in the published copies. Contents: 
1. The Life of Robert Bruce: by John Harvey. (Descrip- 
tion of the Battle of Bannockburn, from Bk. 11, lines 
1387-1886.) 
2. The Seasons: by James Thomson. (from edit. of 1762) 
(Extract from ‘‘Winter,” ll. 1-1069, omitting 436- 





& At p. 238, renumbered 237, the repagination stops. But with the opening of Part m 
on p. 219, renumbered 212, begins a new pagination for a possible vol. 1, which would 
run to 120 pp. 
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571, and 656-690. Further passages marked to be can- 
celled are 17-40, 106-117, 217-222, 572-616, 1020- 
1023.) 

3. The Castle of Indolence: by the same. (from the 
2nd. ed. 1748) (Extract: Canto 1. vv. 1-689. Passage 
from 537-572 marked to be cancelled.) 

4. The Art of Preserving Health: by John Armstrong. 
(From Bk. m1. vv. 517-632.) 

5. The Shipwreck: by William Falconer. (From Canto 
mr. vv. 1-918.) 


At the end of the Falconer extract is the vignette described earlier, and 
not in the published Caledonian Muse. There are MS. footnotes through- 
out the volume in Ritson’s hand and spelt in his crotchety fashion. 


IV 


The anthology which we have been examining from a bibliographical 
point of view deserves some consideration for its intrinsic value. Dogged 
by what must be admitted to be singular ill-fortune, it has seldon met 
with the appreciation it deserves. Had it been published when it was 
printed, or even in 1802 or 1803, it must have been proclaimed, save by 
those whom Ritson had nettled and stung too severely, as a compilation 
of unusual value, convenience, and elegance. Containing, as it would 
have contained, poems never before published, specimens from both the 
great MS. collections, Bannatyne and Maitland, and of later as well as 
early Scottish verse, beautifully and carefully printed, with vignettes and 
wood-cuts by the best illustrators of the day, it must have possessed 
real distinction. It was a work of pioneering, and a very agreeable one: 
there had been hitherto no Scottish anthology quite comparable to it. 

There was, to be sure, Watson’s Choice Collection of Comic and Serious 
Scots Poems at the beginning of the century,™ a work certainly of great 
importance, the first thing of its kind; and there was Allan Ramsay’s 
collection, The Ever Green, published in 1824, and reprinted during the 
century an uncertain number of times. 

But Watson’s collection is, as Mr. T. F. Henderson said,® one of ad- 
mired disorder. The new jostles the old, Latin jostles Scots, indeed, prose 
jostles verse.” From this collection, Ritson took a few poems, and several 


« Three parts 1706-1709-1711. 

% Scottish Vernacular Literature, (1910), p. 399. 

® Witness the insertion (Part 111, pp. 62-64) of that relic of unbuttoned scholasticism, 
the “Catalogus Librorum in Bibliotheca Buterensi.” The reference is to a notable drinking 
college named for the landlord, Peter Butter, in whose precincts, “at the End of Errol’s- 
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are to be found in both works. But the temper of the later publication 
differs toto coelo from that of the earlier. The Choice Collection is, as a 
whole, considerably less sedate than Ritson’s, very much less chastened, 
and, naturally, far less careful of its texts, in spite of Watson’s prefatory 
claim.*’ The quality of the contents is, moreover, so very uneven that it 
is almost impossible to discover what editorial principle, if any, the ‘“‘Un- 
dertaker” was following—other, perhaps than the primary one of intro- 
ducing old poems as frequently as possible—and the title belies even 
that purpose. 

Still less alike are the Ritson collection and The Ever Green. The favor 
for which Ramsay appeals is not that which Ritson was seeking. Ram- 
say, as is well remembered, set accuracy and fidelity to sources at naught 
—and farewell a truthful text! Lord Hailes knew this well enough, 
and Ritson knew it better. So far as quality is concerned, Ramsay’s 
is a much more musical and tasteful collection than Watson’s; but, 
even so, poetic excellence is not so close to his heart as ancient jocu- 
larity. He introduces serious and moral matter, to be sure, but takes care 
to baste it well, both back and side, with ‘“‘mickle mirth and glee.” It is 
by more than the force of gravity that one is beaten, in his collection, 
from psalm to satire, from the Garment of Good Ladies to the Seven 
Deadly Sins, from fable to flyting, from panegyrick to ‘“‘bytand ballet.” 
And this, as he declares in his preface, is by deliberate intent: his own 
words, if one knows where to place the emphasis, state the case with 
some approach to verity, and with undeniable and diverting liveliness. 
“The grave Description,” he says, “and the wanton Story, the Moral 
saying and the mirthful Jest, will illustrate and alternately relieve each 
other. .. . In a Word, the following Collection will be such another Pros- 
pect to the Eye of the Mind, as to the outward Eye is the various Mead- 
ow, where Flowers of different Hue and Smell are mingled together in a 
beautiful Irregularity.’** The “irregularity” is here, undoubtedly, but 
one is tempted to substitute the word startling for beautiful. 

This appeal is not the one which Ritson makes: these words are not 
his. There is little in his collection to bring, as his century loved to say, a 





Gate,” the worthies used to convene. From the list of “Books in lesser Quarto,” we may 
be permitted to extract one entry as a sample: “Petronius Pynteus de Philosophicis 
Bibendi Legibus, in usum praesentis Principalis Georgii Leith, 12 Vol.”—a present help 
to others besides the thirsty Leith. But this is scarcely poetry. 

s7 ... “asa Test of the Undertaker’s Care to please his Reader as much as he can, this 
first Essay is chiefly composed of such Poems as have been formerly Printed most Un- 
correctly, in all respects, but are now copied from the most Correct Manuscripts that 
could be procured of them.” 

88 Pp. ix-x of Vol. 1, edition of 1761. 
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blush to the cheek of modesty, or to tint the chastest ear. Ritson’s was 
possibly a more staid generation; at any rate, one can peruse the volume 
without losing one’s composure. This, I trust, is not to say that it is dull, 
or lacking in either variety, gaiety, or charm. One may occasionally pause 
in it to wonder at what eighteenth century taste regarded as a moving 
poem,® or at the way in which “‘elegance”’ tends to tarnish with age. Nor 
can one but wish, at times, that Ritson had been a little happier in his 
choice of selections from authors who had a choice to offer, and smile at 
the way his political bias and sympathies drew him so strongly to favor 
the Stuart cause in his collection.’® But, with all due subtractions, much 
the larger part of the volume stands the test even today, and certainly a 
fair and representative proportion of the central productions of the Scot- 
tish tradition as far as Burns are here presented in as correct a form as 
might be compassed by that age, and in a form attractive enough to 
grace any age. The anthology combines the excellences of both the ver- 
nacular and the English verse of Scotland, and brings the chronological 
account, as was done by no other anthology up to that time, down to 
Ritson’s own day.” But the truncated volume which did appear as The 
Caledonian Muse in 1821, was by its conditions doomed to meet with 
little attention, and in that natural neglect it has remained ever since. 
To this general lack of recognition, however, there has in recent years 
been one bright exception. It is a pleasure to linger, in conclusion, upon 
the cordial words of the late W. P. Ker.” “This Caledonian Muse,” he 
says, “printed in the year before Burns, has in it, you might say, the 
whole of Burns’s poetical ancestry: Pebdlis to the Play, and Christ's Kirk 
on the Green, the originals from which are derived Hallowe’en and the 
Holy Fair; Montgomerie’s poem of the Cherrie and the Slae; and the 
Elegy on Habbie Simson, Piper of Kilbarchan. These are the three chief 


89 E.g. Mallet’s, or Malloch’s, Edwin and Emma. 

7 Yet it cannot be denied that that cause was the only one which moved the Scot to 
poetry for almost two hundred years. : 

™ The Choice Collection was already nearly a century old, The Ever Green did not pre- 
tend to bring its specimens beyond the Sixteenth century, “being a Collection of Scots 
Poems Wrote by the Ingenious before 1600.”’ Lord Hailes’s collection, of 1770, was con- 
fined to the Bannatyne MS. (compiled c.1568). Pinkerton’s volumes in 1786, did for the 
Maitland collection much the same thing as Hailes’s for the Bannatyne. Such other collec- 
tions as the century saw either, like the Foulis volume of 1748, were confined to a few 
poems, or, like the Ruddiman collection of 1766, were a remixture of Watson and Ramsay, 
or, like Percy’s Reliques and Ellis’s Specimens, sallied only occasionally across the border. 
It was only in 1802 that J. Sibbald’s badly edited “Chronicle of Scottish Poetry; from the 
Thirteenth Century to the Union of the Crowns,” 4 vols., sm. 4to, usurped much of Rit- 
son’s territory. 

7 Presidential Address delivered before the Modern Humanities Research Association, 
1922, p. 5. 
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forms or types which in the next year were to come out at Kilmarnock. 
Joseph Ritson was the forerunner; his Caledonian Muse of 1785 was 
partly a symbolical vision of the antique world from which the poetical 
life of the Kilmarnock volume was drawn.” 
BERTRAND H. BRONSON 
Berkeley, California 


Nore. The counterpart of the letter from Triphook quoted above (p. 1204), I 
have lately discovered, bound in with Haslewood’s interleaved copy of his Ac- 
count of Ritson, now in the British Museum (B.M. Grenville 13123). It is ad- 
dressed to Triphook, and from internal evidence, I judge that it is the letter to 
which Triphook was replying in the extract already given. As Laing’s letter has, 
I believe, never been printed, it may be given entire: 


Edin? Aug*. 17" 1819. 


Dear sir, 


I was disappointed in not hearing from you, through my Father,—but, heard, you was 
engaged with more important concerns, which I hope will be settled to your satisfaction.— 

I take this opportunity of writing you, a few additional words, as to Ritson’s Caledonian 
Muse. I have since, examined a copy which belonged to himself—and which has puzzled 
me a good deal. It has several sheets, which were not in the one, you sent me. Perhaps your 
person who bought the sheets, did so carelessly—as all the sheets of the vol. likely went 
together. The ones sent, run on, from p. 1 to 224. (with K+ & Ls.). Sign. B. is dirty— 
perhaps you could send another—and p.* 131-2 (the first leaf of Blair.)—is wanting. 

In the copy, I refer to—the vol. seems to have been printed—as far on, as to p. 348. 
sign. Z. These additional sheets, contain long Extracts from Thomson, Falconer, Harvey, 
&c.—and pieces by Living Authors.—Will you be so good then, as inform me, the No. of 
copies you have—and if you have the additional sheets. 

But it appears, that Ritson had changed his intentions of publishing the Work—to have 
altered this, into another publication of a similar nature, under the title of Select Scotish 
Poems. Of this, he printed at least 96 pages, in 12 mo.—Have you also the copies of this 
work?—and if so, how many copies are there? and would you also be inclined to part with 
them, at a reasonable price? 

As I soon shall leave home, for a few weeks—I should be obliged to hear from you, any 
time, you may have leisure—say, by the end of Oct.? next. 


I remain, 
(in haste) Yours very truly 


David Laing 


This letter, it will be observed, provides more definite evidence of Laing’s ac- 
quaintance with the Constable volume. 
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LXVI 
BYRON AND THE COUNTESS GUICCIOLI 


HE old and long prevalent idea of the importance of Teresa Guic- 

cioli’s influence upon Byron was virtually exploded by Miss Mayne 
in her biography of the poet,’ but there has never been an adequate or 
truly sympathetic criticism of this relation. With the earlier biographers 
intent on defending or attacking Byron’s character, there could be no 
hope of intelligent comment, and while Miss Mayne’s treatment of this 
subject is remarkable for its freedom from prejudice, it is nevertheless 
too much influenced by her woman’s point of view to be really satisfac- 
tory. By far the most helpful observations upon Byron’s feeling towards 
the Guiccioli will be found in a set of letters written by him to Alex- 
ander Scott during the summer of 1819, and now published for the first 
time.? These letters are of interest, not only in casting light upon the 
poet’s affair with the Countess, but because they describe as none of his 
other writings do, his typical attitude toward the women he loved. 

We have here, with Byron’s own comments upon it, that peculiar con- 
flict between disinterested affection and the crassest of self-love and 
vanity that has proved so incomprehensible to many critics. An addi- 
tional value will be found in these remarks being addressed to a man who 
was not only a close friend of Byron,* but likewise well acquainted with 
the Guiccioli and all the circumstances of the affair. Obviously there 
would be less reason for maintaining the characteristic affectations with 
Scott than with friends in England, who could know the situation by re- 
port only, or even with Hoppner in Venice, with whom Byron already 
seemed to have been annoyed. 

In the late spring of 1819, it will be remembered, the Countess had 
left Venice to accompany her husband on a tour of his estates in the 
Romagna, and it was on this journey that she suffered the miscarriage 
that seemed for a time to threaten her life. Byron was sent for, and with 
his usual delays he traveled slowly to Ravenna, where the Guicciolis 
then were. The sincerity of Byron’s interest has been amply questioned 


1 Ethel Colburn Mayne, Byron, New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1924, p. 322 ff. 

2 By special permission of Miss Belle da Costa Greene, Director, and the Trustees of the 
Pierpont Morgan Library. 

8 Alexander Scott was an English gentleman of independent means residing in Venice. 
Byron’s esteem for him is sufficiently shown in these letters; he is also mentioned by 
Moore, rv, 208, 274. 

4 P. 324 ff. 

5 Cf. Mayne, Byron, p. 322. 
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by Miss Mayne,‘ and the typical Byronic indifference is displayed in a 
letter to Scott on June 10: 


The G. has been very ill—still in bed but better—I have seen her—and—she is 
as usual—I am in love with her—more in my next. 


The next letter, on June 20th, is even more characteristic: 


I don’t like to say much by post—but all has gone very well—here—as you may 
suppose by my stay.—The Lady does whatever she pleases with me—and luckily 
the same things please both.— 

She has really been very ill—and is a good deal thinner—She is very popular 
here with the inhabitants . . . even the women speak well of her. 


By the end of the month, the Countess had suffered a relapse, which, 
however doubtful its actual severity may have been, was unquestionably 
a real cause for alarm to Byron. On the 29th he writes: 


I have sent again to Venice for Dr. Aglietti—The Guiccioli is seriously ill & her 
state menaces consumption. I need hardly say how this occupies and distresses 
me.— 

If you can say anything to Dr. Aglietti to pursuade him to come in addition 
to what I have written, pray do—... you may tell Aglietti shat I myself will be 
responsible for his time trouble and expense & being reimbursed and that his 
coming will be to me also a great personal favor. 


But by July 7th the alarm is over, and we find Byron returned to his 
customary amused indifference. 


The G. is better—and will get well with prudence. Our amatory business goes 
on well and daily—not at all interrupted by extraneous matters or the threatened 
consumption. 


And so matters stood when on the 9th, Hoppner, the British consul at 
Venice and Byron’s close acquaintance, after regretting the Guiccioli’s 
illness, saw fit to add—no doubt encouraged by his success in inducing 
Byron to reform his way of living, earlier in the year*—a few words of 
advice upon the evils of this latest amatory adventure. 


6 The letter from which this is taken is evidently the one referred to by Moore: “Hoppner 
before his departure from Venice for Switzerland, had written a letter to Byron, entreating 
him ‘to leave Ravenna while he yet had a white skin,’ and urging him ‘not to risk the safety 
of a person he appeared so sincerely attached to—as well as his own—for the gratification 
of a momentary passion, which could only be a source of regret to both parties.’ In the 
same letter Hoppner informed him of some reports he had heard lately at Venice, which 
increased his anxiety respecting the consequences of the connection formed by him”—cf. 
Byron’s Works, Letters and Journals, tv, 361, note 1. This letter, which shortly passed into 
the possession of Scott, must have been shown by him to Moore during the latter’s visit 
to Venice. It is obvious that Moore’s recollection of its contents was extremely faulty, and 
that Byron had much better grounds for his censure of Hoppner in the letter of October 22, 
1819—cf. Letters and Journals, as above—than Moore’s words would suggest. 
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I am very sorry for the distress you feel on the G—s account, not only because 
I think in almost every such case they are good feelings thrown away on an un- 
worthy object; but because I have reason to think it is particularly so in the 
present instance. Human nature is such that our greatest pleasures are derived 
from and depend on illusion, and it is therefore the more cruel in anyone who 
attempts to destroy those which make another happy though for a moment; but 
I really cannot with patience see you throwing yourself away on such people. 
While it is merely for your amusement, and that the impression was only to be 
momentary I should never interfere with your pleasures: but to hear you talking 
of a serious attachment to a woman, who under the circumstances would be un- 
worthy of it, if it were only for the breach of duty in admitting it: and who in 
the present instance, it is reported, avowedly not to return it, but to have en- 
trapped you in her nets merely from vanity, is what the friendship you have 
honored me with does not allow me to witness without a remonstrance. Perhaps 
you will think I am taking an unwarrantable liberty with you. It is your own 
fault you have had repeated proof of the frankness of my disposition, and since 
notwithstanding the disagreeable things I have before said to you, you have still 
tolerated me, you have given me a kind of right to speak my thoughts freely to 
you. Were it not so, it is the duty of every man to endeavor to aid another in 
distress; and I see you overwhelmed in a passion which is in every way unworthy 
of you, and for one, who when she thinks herself sure of you, will leave you in 
the lurch—& make a boast of having betrayed you. It may be that considering 
her present illness I ought not to say these hard things of the lady: But this is the 
last opportunity I shall have to write to you for some time. Should her disorder 
prove fatal what I have said will appear not only particularly offensive but ri- 
diculous, as there will be no time to prove the truth of it: if she recovers, which 
Iam sure I hope she may do, you will have leisure & opportunity to discover that 
if I am not right in my opinion of the fair G. I have been grossly deceived by 
what is here said about her.® 


Whatever effect Hoppner had supposed his letter would have upon 
Byron, he could hardly have imagined the rage into which the poet was 
thrown. As the usual time for the post to carry between Venice and Ra- 
venna appears to have been two to three days, we may judge that the 
following letter to Scott was probably written immediately upon the re- 
ceipt of Hoppner’s communication, as it is dated July 12th. It is arnusing 
to note how Byron adds postscript after postscript as some new thought 
angers him, until having no further space left upon his own sheets, he 
finally covers the envelope of Hoppner’s letter with more remarks. In no 
other writing does Byron so honestly comment upon his own nature or 
write with less of pose and calculated effect. 


My dear Scott— 


I enclose you Hoppner’s last letter—you will understand why on reading it 
through. All his amiable bile is gratis—and unasked—now I ask you and whatever 
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you may say on the subject disagreeable will not be your fault but mine. 

I never supposed that the G. was to be a despairing Sheperdess—nor did I 
search very nicely into her motives—all I know is that she sought me—and that 
I have had have (sic) there & here & everywhere—so that if there is any fool- 
making on the occasion—I humbly suspect that éwo can play at that—and that 
hitherto the parties have at least an equal chance. I have no hesitation in re- 
peating that I Jove her—but I have also self-love enough to be cured by the least 
change or trick on her part when I know it—Pride is one’s best friend on such 
occasions—As to her “vanity” (1 wish it were, there is no passion so strange) in 
getting me as Hoppner says—that might be very well in an English woman—but 
I don’t see how English poetical celebrity, as rank, is to operate upon an Jtalian 
—besides which I have no paramount character to go upon personally at least 
in Italy—If he had said “‘interest’”’ I should thought him nearer the mark though 
I have no right hitherto to assert even that. As you are much more in the way of 
hearing the real truth or lie than H. perhaps you will tell me to what Gossip he 
alludes—at any rate you will tell it without mystery and hints and without bile.— 
so pray do—I forgive whatever may be unpleasant in the intelligence—and it 
may be of use to me—... 

I suppose this may possibly be some cookery between H. and Menghaldo (sic)? 
—if it should not—yow are fifty times more likely to know than he is—What does 
he mean by “avowedly’’ does he suppose a woman is to go and “‘avow” her likings 
in the Piazza?—I should think her public disavowal the strongest proof—at least 
it is thought so in most women—what think you? 

P.S. 

What does he mean by “when she is sure of me’? how “sure”? when a man has 
been for some time in the habit of keying a female—methinks it is his own fault 
if the being “left in the lurch” greatly incommodes him . . . and unless he is a 
sighing swain—the accounts at parting are at least equal—If the lady takes an- 
other caprice—Ebbene? can’t one match her in that too think you? then let her 
boast of “betraying &c.”— 

...hitherto—I am faithful—but the slightest dereliction—(at least when 
aware of it)—will give me liberty— 

So corroborate or contradict that Consular Diogenes... 

8 There has been no public exhibition for I never go out with her—except twice 
or thrice in the Carriage—but I am not in waiting—Give me but proof—or a good 
tight suspicious confirmation—and I will rejoin you directly, and we will village 
at the Mira—There is a bribe for you— . . . remember you and I can say & hear 
anything from one another—it is in our line—but I never gave him the right of 
hinting and teasing one out of temper. 

You will think me a damned fool—but when she was supposed to be in danger 
—I was really & truly on the point of poisoning myself—and have got the drug 
still in my drawer— 


7 The Chevalier Menghaldo, or Mingaldo, was a former Napoleonic officer, now living 
in Venice. He is mentioned many times and almost always with dislike. 
8 Written on sheet used for envelope. 
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9. ..I will never forgive H. for his gratuitous—bilious—officious intermed- 
dling.—He might at least have waited till asked— 

I translated the enclosed to her foday (the 12th) you may imagine her answer— 
of course she would be at no loss for that—none of them are—She volunteered 
an elopement saying “then instead of being at my mercy—I shall be at yours— 
for you have my letters in which I have not only exposed my feelings but my 
name—You have every proof that a man can have of my having been in earnest 
—and if you desire more—try me—” 

“Besides—what do they know of me at Venice?—you should judge by what 
they say of me here—if you like hearsay better than experience.” 

All this you may say to Hoppner from me—with my sentiments on his conduct 
into the Bargain;—He is really intolerable.— 


No one, I think, can intelligently question the sincerity of this letter. 
Byron is obviously caught in a conflict between a real affection and that 
fear of being made ridiculous that was so strong an influence upon all 
his actions. It is obvious, too, in his letter that his vanity is by far the 
more potent influence. Why then should there be the least doubt that 
when he insists upon his love for Teresa, he really meant this? Surely it 
would have been much simpler to assert that he had never been serious, 
that it had been—as Hoppner had suggested—merely a temporary 
amusement; then let them talk in Venice, for such gossip could scarcely 
affect him. To compare Byron with Shelley in his attitude toward “Free 
Love,” as does Miss Mayne, isidle. For Byron with his intimate knowl- 
edge of men, of human nature in its most disagreeable phases, must 
necessarily have placed Shelley with his unpractical idealism in the class 
of the “sighing swain.”” And Byron, of course, had his feet too firmly 
on the ground to regard so fanciful an attitude with anything but amused 
contempt. I do not offer this as a defense of the Byronic view of love 
in opposition to that of Shelley; I merely point out that between men 
of such utterly different nature and training comparison of this kind is 
merest folly. And this will perhaps be even clearer if we consider a sub- 
sequent letter, in which Byron is replying to Scott’s objections to his 
having shown Hoppner’s letter to the Countess. 


You are wrong about H’s letter.—There is nothing in it—to offend her—but me 
—For instance telling her that Ske would be the planter—that She was voluble— 
what is all this? If I had told her that she was called and thought an absurd 
woman (which I carefully avoided) there indeed I should have been truly Hopp- 
nerian.—You may tell a man that he is thought libertine—profligate—a villain— 
but not that his nose wants blowing—or that his neck cloth is ill tied.!° 


® The following is written on the back of Hoppner’s letter. 
1 Letter to Scott, July 31st. 
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Could I conceive of Shelley making observations such as these, I should 
be more willing to use him as a standard of comparison for Byron. 

We must, then, judge Byron in the light of his own character and rec- 
ognize that love, friendship, sincerity, or any other feeling will be some- 
thing peculiar in him, just as they must ultimately be, indeed, in any one 
of us. And fro. his own expression here, it would seem evident that al- 
though his affection for Teresa Guiccioli was tempered by practical con- 
sideration and the natural cynicism of a sophisticated man, it was cer- 
tainly not the sentimental pose of a hardened profligate. Though he 
would not tolerate the thought of being made ridiculous, while he sought 
to protect his vanity at any cost, yet he was truly touched by her devo- 
tion and alarmed by her suffering. I do not for a moment suppose that 
he would have carried out his threat of suicide in the case of Teresa’s 
death, but that in no wise detracts from his belief in that determination; 
nor can I see the least reason for hissing this threat as ““Byronic pose,” 
when an infinite number of other men have made some similar promise to 
themselves with no more real possibility of its ever being carried out. 
Still this must not be thought to mean that there was anything of a 
great and enduring passion for the Guiccioli; there was nothing of the 
kind. Sophistication, not insincerity, is the key to this problem, and a 
sophisticated love seldom finds complete satisfaction in any one object. 
And it is not long before we see the change coming. 

Scott had complied with Byron’s request for information and sent him 
a report of the gist of the Venetian gossip. Byron, careful to explain that 
Scott did not believe the stories, showed his letter to the Countess, who 
chose to reply directly to him in a long letter," defending with her typi- 
cal stupidity her relations with the poet. Byron forwarded this letter in 
one of his own, and as he shrugs his shoulders and adds: 


You will judge for yourself—knowing the people—I make no more pretensions 
to any kind of Judgment—satisfied that I am a damned fool— 


we can see that the end of Teresa as an object of even the least romantic 
imagination is not far away. 

By the end of July, Byron was writing Scott to explain his continued 
residence in Ravenna. 


. .. as to the G.—she has not much to do with my resolution—as I have some- 
thing besides her on my hands—and in my eye—but I shall say nothing more 
now—till I am more sure.—There are better things in that line—in this part —of 
the world—than at Venice—besides—like the preserve of a Manor—this part 
has not yet been shot over. 


4 Also in the Morgan Library. 
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And there we are returned to the cynical amusement of the beginning 
of this affair,-in a way the end of a Byronic cycle. The real interest was 
dead, and though the relations continued, aversion and disgust developed 
on Byron’s side. The surprising thing is that he never broke away; per- 
haps because Teresa, unlike Caroline Lamb and Claire Clairmont, was 
never actively annoying, perhaps because she had become a rather in- 
nocuous habit, and Byron always found difficulty in breaking any but 
the most inconvenient of habits. Be that as it may, after that July of 
1819 Teresa Guiccioli never regained her full ascendancy over Byron. 


Eart C. Smita* 
Cornell University 


* Deceased, April 11, 1930. 











UXVII 
KEATS’S INTEREST IN POLITICS AND WORLD AFFAIRS 


HEN Keats was at Naples, on his way to Rome, in November, 

1820, he became irritated at evidences of aristocratic government 
and determined to leave the place at once. “We will go to Rome,”’ he 
said ;“‘ I know my end approaches, and the continued visible tyranny of 
this government prevents me from having any peace of mind. I could not 
lie quietly here. I will not leave even my bones in the midst of this des- 
potism.’ Keats was ill at the time and inclined to peevish moods: the 
immediate cause of this outburst seems, indeed, to have been no more 
than the sight of sentinels posted on the stage at the opera. Yet these 
were words he might under similar circumstances have spoken at any 
time in his life. There are, scattered throughout Keats’s writings, many 
anti-aristocratic passages which reveal a deeply-rooted, often fervid re- 
publicanism, comparable to that of his more generally recognized liberal 
contemporaries. These passages show, moreover, that contrary to an im- 
pression which once prevailed? and is in some quarters still current, he 
was an unusually close observer of men and affairs, intently alert to the 


social, economic, and political conditions of his day, and capable on oc- 
casion of expressing pungent and wise opinions about them. The evidence 
for this, to be found in part in his poetry, but to a larger extent in his 
letters, is corroborated by the testimony of his friends and others in a 
position to furnish first-hand information. It is my purpose in this paper 
to present this evidence in a more complete and systematic way than 


1 Lord Houghton: Life and Letters of John Keats, pp. 214, 215. 

2 Such as was fostered by Courthope and Mrs. Suddard. Mrs. Suddard summarizes her 
views in a sentence: “All the ordinary interests of humanity were to him unknown” 
(Studies and Essays in English Literature, 1912). Professor Courthope expressed the idea 
in different words: ‘The poetry of Keats exhibits the progressive efforts of a man of power- 
ful genius to create for his imagination an ideal atiaosphere, unaffected by the social in- 
fluences of his age.”” Further, ‘“To the future of humanity which occupied so large a part of 
Shelley’s thoughts he was profoundly indifferent.” And even more to the point: “but on 
the other hand, to the actual strife of men, to the clash and conflict of opinion, to the moral 
meanings, of the changes in social and political life, he was blind or indifferent” (The 
Liberal Movement in English Poetry, 1883, pp. 181, 193). This is substantially the view held 
by such critics as Carlyle, Dawson, and Jusserand. A quite contemporary statement sums 
up the attitude: ‘“Turn now to Keats and you are returned upon mere poetry, in the Latin 
sense of mere, Keats has no politics, no philosophy of statecraft: he is a young apostle 
of poetry for poetry’s sake.” “Q”: Charles Dickens and Other Victorians. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1925). 
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has heretofore been attempted,’ though the exigencies of space will pre- 
vent my using the full volume of available material. 

Keats seems from youth to have had the sentiments of a liberal. Upon 
this point it is necessary to take issue with Amy Lowell, who, always 
least fond of Keats when he is too much given to ideas not directly poetic, 
is inclined to view Keats’s liberal notions as a passing phase of adoles- 
cence, attributable to the influence of the Leigh Hunt circle and Hunt’s 
Examiner.‘ Thus, according to Miss Lowell, Keats’s professed hatred of 
rank‘ is to be traced to Hunt and Haydon; the sonnet Jo Kosciusko was 
“Hunt-begotten,” an example of “dutiful echoes of Hunt’s political 
opinions,” and the passage about the downfall of kings in On Receiving 
a Laurel Crown from Leigh Hunt “is only a rehash” of Hunt’s creed. 

The facts seem to show, however, that Keats inclined naturally to 
liberal principles. He had sympathies which were keenly sensitive to 
every kind of pain and misfortune: to illness, to the suffering of women, 
to the troubles of his friends.* He had, moreover, an instinctive hatred of 
oppression and injustice. “But if any act of wrong or oppression, of 
fraud or falsehood, was the topic,’’ wrote Benjamin Bailey, “‘he rose into 
sudden and animated indignation.’’”’” And Charles Cowden Clarke says: 


I never knew one who so thoroughly combined the sweetness with the power of 
gentleness and the irresistible sway of anger, as did Keats. His indignation would 
have made the boldest grave; and they who had seen him under the influence of 
injustice and meanness of soul would not forget the expression of his features— 
“the form of his visage was changed.” Upon one occasion, when some local tyr- 
anny was being discussed, he amused the party by shouting, “Why is there not 
a human dust-hole, into which to tumble such fellows?’’® 


Add to this another bit of contemporary evidence which Lord Houghton 
has recorded: 


3 This evidence has not heretofore been gathered together. Professor Garrod, who 


touches upon the subject of Keats’s liberalism in a most illuminating way, has gone -- 
po J 


furthest in this direction (Keats, 1928). But he does this only in passing, without attempt- 
ing a presentation of complete data or anything like a detailed interpretation. Sidney 
Colvin, Amy Lowell, and Takeshi Saito (Keats’ View of Poetry, 1929), are others who have 
recognized the tendency and have added valuable comment, but again with no idea of a 
systematic treatment. 

4 See John Keats, 1, 190, 232, 249. 

5 “He was haughty, and had a fierce hatred of rank.” B. R. Haydon. Autobiography and 
Journals. Edited by Tom Taylor. 

6 See the letter quoted later in this paper (p. 1241) in which he champions the cause of 
the wronged Bailey. See also chapter v of The Mind of John Keats (Oxford) for evidence on 
Keats’s sensitivity to human ills. 

7 Memoranda. Quoted by Colvin, p. 145. 

§ Charles Cowden Clarke: Recollections of Writers, p. 124. 
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at the mention of oppression or wrong, or at any calumny against those he loved, 
he rose into grave manliness at once and seemed like a tall man. On one occasion 
when a gross falsehood respecting the young artist Severn was repeated and dwelt 
upon, he left the room declaring he should be ashamed to sit with men who could 
utter and believe such things.® 


Men with such sympathies and with such natural antipathies to oppres- 
sion and injustice are not born to fawn on royalty. 

Moreover, Keats had, as a conspicuous endowment, a thoroughly in- 
dependent spirit. As Severn told Mr. Rogers very sharply one day, when 
that “worthy” had spoken disrespectfully of the dead poet, Keats pos- 
sessed “a very large independence of mind.”!° In a letter to Haydon, no- 
table for its spirit of self-revelation, Keats once applied to himself the 
word “‘rebel:’” “I feel confident,” he said, “I should have been a rebel 


- angel had the opportunity been mine.”’ The statement, though it should 


not be taken too literally, affords an important suggestion of the spirit of 
independence in Keats, a spirit which manifested itself in his decision to 
live his own life, regardless of the Abbeys and Hammonds of the world; 
in his refusal to cater to public taste, in his writings; and in his insistence 
on composing his important poems quite removed from overshadowing 
influences.” A recitation of the evidences of Keats’s independence could 
be almost indefinitely prolonged; it is enough here to note that a mind of 


. this temper is practically foreordained to liberal and republican prin- 


ciples. 

The influence of his environment and the reading that was thrown in 
his way at the Enfield school were such as would confirm his tendencies 
toward liberal opinions. In the Clarke household Hunt’s “radical” Exam- 
iner had been eagerly welcomed. “‘My father had taken in the Examiner 
newspaper from its commencement,” writes C. C. Clarke, “he and I 
week after week revelling in the liberty-loving, liberty-advocating, 
liberty-eloquent articles of the young editor.” From this paper, under the 
encouragement and patronage of his friend and teacher, Keats undoubt- 
edly absorbed many of his liberal views. Indeed, Clarke, writing of the 
young Keats’s absorption, during his last eighteen months at school, 
in Burnett’s History of our Own Times, along with Mavor’s Universal 


® Lord Houghton: Life and Letters of John Keais, p. 50. 

10 “Vicissitudes of Keats’s Fame,” The Atlantic, x1, 405. 

1H. Buxton Forman: The Complete Works of John Keats. 5 vols. Glasgow: Gowans and 
Gray, 1900-1901. Vol. rv, Letter x1, p. 20. Subsequent references to this work in this 
article will be simply “Forman.” 

12 “You see, Bailey, how independent my writing has been... I have written inde- 
pendently without Judgment, I may write independently and with Judgment hereafter.” 
Forman. iv, 170. 
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History and Robertson’s histories of Scotland, America, and Charles the 
Fifth, declares: “This work and Leigh Hunt’s Examiner newspaper—I 
make no doubt—laid the foundation of his love of civil and religious 
liberty.”"* How much other anti-Tory literature was comprised in the 
boy’s reading at this time may be surmised from another of Clarke’s ob- 
servations, “‘He [Keats] once told me, smiling, that one of his guardians, 
being informed what books I had lent him to read, declared that if he had 
fifty children he would not send one of them to that school. Bless his 
patriot head!’ 


18 Recollections of Writers, p. 124. Of Keats’s liberal tendencies Charles Cowden Clarke 
had no question. “With regard to Keats’s political opinions,” he wrote in 1878, “I have 
little doubt that his whole civil creed was comprised in the master principle of ‘universal 
liberty,’ viz., ‘Equal and stern justice to all, from the duke to the dustman’.” Jbid., p. 156. 

4 Ibid. 


That such reading must have had much influence in shaping Keats’s 
political ideas is indisputable, but it is equally obvious that the eager- 
ness with which this mere boy devoured works of ancient and modern 
history, along with the available party newspaper, reveals something 
more than an externally excited interest in politics and the world of 
affairs. It seems rather to have been an intense natural interest, quite in 
harmony with a certain masculine quality’® that made him the cham- 
pion bruiser of the Enfield School and later the defender of tormented 
kittens in the London streets. 

Nor did this interest lessen as the poet matured. Among a score or so 
of early pieces unpublished by Keats is a sonnet on the 1814 peace of 


15 Clarke tells us how Keats read his Burnett at meal-time resting the folio volume on the 
table and eating his supper “from beyond it.” 

16 The general robustness of Keats’s mental make-up is demonstrated in his youthful 
responses to the masculine in literature, to the martial strains in Homer and to the scenes 
of adventure in Spenser. The beauty and harmony and felicity of expression in these poets 
captivated him, but it is plain that such qualities had to share honors with the vigorous 
and virile. The “big scenes” in Homer especially delighted him: such as “Senator Antenor’s 
vivid portrait of an orator in Ulysses,” “the shield and helmet of Diomed,” ““The prodigious 
descriptions of Neptune’s passage to the Argive ships in the thirteenth book.” (Clarke, 
pp. 129-130) Achilles was a never-failing joy to him. In his letters he mentions himself as 
imaginatively entering into the scenes of his battles (Forman, Iv. 187); and Bailey records 
his enthusiastic admiration of “Achilles, especially when he is described as ‘shouting in the 
trenches’.” (Colvin. p. 147). Witness his choice of passages in Spenser. “He hoisted himself 
up,” says Cowden Clarke, “‘and looked burly and defiant, as he said, ‘What an image that 
is, sea-shouldering whales!’ ” And note the imaginative entrance into the spirit of explora- 
tion and discovery in his Sonnet on First Looking Into Chapman’s Homer. All this was the 
natural response of a healthy-minded youngster to thrilling stories of life and action. 
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Paris, in commemoration of the deliverance of Europe from Napoleon.” 
It is a feeble poem, but it is far from a mere conventionality, and it shows 
undeniably that the young poet was alive to the stirring events of the 
times. The last lines, in particular, illustrate the fervour of Keats’s re- 


publican sentiments: 


With England’s happiness proclaim Europa’s Liberty. 
O Europe! let not sceptred tyrants see 

That thou must shelter in thy former state; 

Keep thy chains burst, and boldly say thou are free; 
Give thy kings law—leave not uncurbed the great, 
So with the honors past thou’lt win thy happier fate. 


Keats saw clearly enough that Napoleon was not of the Liberals nor of 

the friends of freedom, and, unlike some of his contemporaries, was 
never won to his cause. Four years after the sonnet on peace, he was 
writing: 
Notwithstanding the part which the Liberals take in the Cause of Napoleon I 
cannot but think he has done more harm to the life of Liberty than any one else 
could have done: not that the divine right Gentlemen have done or intend to do 
any good—no, they have taken a Lesson of him, and will do all the further harm 
he would have done without any of the good. The worst thing he has done is, 
that he has taught them how to organize their monstrous armies.!* 


Friends who knew the youthful Keats’s bent of mind as did C. Cowden 
Clarke must not have been in the least surprised at the appearance in the 
early poems of such patriotic sentiments as these in To Hope—dated 


February, 1815: 


In the long vista of the years to roll, 
Let me not see our country’s honour fade: 
O let me see our land retain her soul, 
Her pride, her freedom; and not freedom’s shade. 


Let me not see the patriot’s high bequest, 
Great liberty! how great in plain attire! 


17 Though, as de Selincourt points out, the poem may have followed Waterloo as well 
as the banishment to Elba (1904 Edition. Notes, p. 562). 

18 October, 1818. Forman. rv. 182. “Like that of Wordsworth and Coleridge,” writes 
Garrod (Keats. p. 25), “the republicanism of Keats is strongly tinged with what we call 
pacifism; a pacifism so sensitive indeed, that he cannot contemplate a patch of poppies in 
an oatfield, but he must needs exclaim upon them as 

So pert and useless that they bring to mind 
The scarlet coats that pester humankind.” 
(Epistle to George Keats. ll. 127, 128). 
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With the base purple of a court oppress’d. 
Bowing her head, and ready to expire: 


The inequality and oppression for which princes and kings stood, 
plainly made them no favorites in Keats’s political philosophy.'® In 
another very early poem, dated by Amy Lowell May, 1815, Keats paid 
his respects to Charles II. The occasion was the ringing of bells upon the 
anniversary of the restoration: 

Infatuate Britons, will you still proclaim 
His memory, your direst, foulest shame, 
Nor patriots revere, 
Oh! while I hear each traitorous lying bell, 
’Tis gallant Sydney’s, Russell’s, Vane’s sad knell, 
That pains my wounded ear.?° 


It will be remembered that Leigh Hunt was released from prison on 
February 3, 1815, having served a two-years term for differing with 
the Morning Post on the merits of the Prince Regent, pointing out 
that this ‘Adonis in loveliness’ was in reality a corpulent man of fifty 
without a single claim on the gratitude of his country. The well-known 
sonnet written on this occasion, full of defiance to the Prince and the 
Tory government and sympathy for the martyr Hunt, no doubt had 
much to do with the later savage attacks upon Keats in Blackwoods and 
the Quarterly Review. No Tory could quickly forgive the stinging invec- 
tive contained in such phrases as “minion of grandeur” and “wretched 
crew” applied to the prince and his followers, while their public enemy 
was extolled as an “immortal spirit’”’ who for “showing truth to flattered 
state,” was ranked with Milton as a friend to freedom. Keats was later 
to forswear allegiance to Hunt as a poetic leader, but not even the knowl- 
edge that the vilification he endured from the Edinburgh Review and The 
Quarterly could be traced largely to his identification with Hunt made 
him waver in his stand on the principles for which Hunt stood. Keats’s 
devotion to the Liberal cause never diminished to the day of his death. 
There seems none of the blatancy of Byron in this, nor the sometimes 
fanatical and impractical zeal of Shelley, but rather a quiet conviction 
which, even when not insistently expressed, maintained itself in steady 
strength. 

A sonnet to Haydon, written in November, 1816, again ranks Hunt 
among the great ones now sojourning on earth, one who has “‘borne the 


19 See the sonnet To a Young Lady who sent me a Laurel Crown: “This mighty moment I 
would frown On abject Caesars.” (Dated by de Selincourt, 1815.) 

2 Printed by Miss Lowell from the Woodhouse Book, Morgan Collection. 1. 66. Miss 
Lowell prints “while” in the first line. The sense plainly requires “will.” 
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chain for Freedom’s sake.” Keats had, something like a year before this, 
in his Epistle to Felton Matthew, November, 1815, suggested the possi- 
bility of an epic in honor of freedom woven around the magic names of 
Tell, William Wallace, and King Alfred: 


We next could tell 
Of those who in the cause of freedom fell; 
Of our own Alfred, of Helvetian Tell, 
Of him whose name te ev’ry heart’s a solace, 
High-minded and unbending William Wallace (ll. 65-69). 


Again in the poem addressed to his brother George, August, 1816, he had 
fervently expressed the ambition, like any fiery republican, that his 
poetry should one day inspire leaders of liberal causes: 


The patriot shall feel 
My stern alarum, and unsheath his steel; 
Or, in the senate thunder out my numbers 
To startle princes from their easy slumbers (ll. 73-76.) 


And in To Kosciusko, December, 1816, he enthusiastically places the 
Polish patriot among the heroes of the earth, along with Alfred and other 
great ones, revealing once more how earnestly he observed world events 
and how spontaneously his sympathies reached out to those leading in 
the struggle for European liberty: 


Good Kosciusko, thy great name alone 
Is a full harvest whence to reap high feeling; 


Thy name with Alfred’s and the great of yore 
Gently commingling, gives tremendous birth 
To a loud hymn that sounds far, far away 
To where the great God lives for evermore.” 


There was in Keats an obvious conflict between his inclination toward 
complete absorption in poetry, and the demands of the practical and 
human.” One may readily believe that he was happiest in his poetic world 


%1 This notion of startling princes from their complacency through force was capable of 
extension to suggestions of revolutionary extremes, as lines from the sonnet On Receiving A 
Laurel Crown from Leigh Hunt written in 1816, show: 

Only I see 
A trampling down of what the world most prizes, 
Turbans and crowns and blank regality. 

*2 Later, he was to write with sentiment upon seeing a picture of the slayer of Kotzebue, 
young Sandt, whose “very look must interest every one in his favor.” (Forman v, 108.) 
Sandt’s act is now, I believe, regarded in a rather dubious light, but he was then a hero 
among all European democrats. 
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of abstractions; but he could not, if he would, confine himself to that 
world. His periods of high imaginative experience alternated with sea- 
sons of the keenest realization of the actualities of life, times when the 
“sense of real things” came “‘doubly strong.’ Even when he wished to 
escape, his good sense told him it was impossible, for whether we will or 
no “in the world. We jostle,”’ and must take it as it is. His poetic theory, 
moreover, early drove him to believe that he could become a great poet 
only through “the nobler life’ of the “agonies” and “strife of human 
hearts.” This apparent humanitarianism was not of an ordinary sort. 
It is perhaps best characterized by J. M. Murry when he describes 
Keats’s poetic goal as being “‘to know the universe of human experience 
as a harmony.” Yet it marks a distinct tendency on Keats’s part to 
keep in close touch with life on its most natural, sincere level. 

Poetry, Keats thought, should do the world a good; “it should be a 
friend to sooth the cares and lift the thoughts of man.’’” In general he 
seems to have placed his own hopes of doing good in his poetry, but there 
were times when he aspired to take a hand in making things better in a 
more direct and practical way. “I am ambitious of doing the world some. 
good,’’** he writes to Richard Woodhouse in 1818: “if I should be spared 
that may be the work of maturer years—in the interval I will essay to 
reach to as high a summit in poetry as the nerve bestowed upon me will 
suffer.” And to Dilke, he declares, “Notwithstanding my aristocratic 
temper I cannot help being very pleased with the present public pro- 
ceedings. I hope sincerely I shall be able to put a Mite of help to the 
Liberal side of the Question before I die.’ Earlier he had reflected, “I 
find there is no worthy pursuit but the idea of doing some good in the - - 
world.’’*° Even when he was sadly pressed for money, looking about for a 
way to earn the little necessary for his daily needs, he still would think of 
writing for nothing but the Liberal side. “I will write on the liberal side of __ 
the question for whoever will pay me,” he wrote to Brown in September, 
1819. It was at a time when his only ‘“‘immediate cash’? was what was 


%3 “The faint conceptions I have of poems to come bring the blood frequently into my 
forehead. All I hope is, that I may not lose all interest in human affairs.” (Forman Iv, 174.) 

% Sleep and Poetry. 1. 157. 

% Ibid. ll. 121, 122. The idea is of course repeated more emphatically in the revised 
Hyperion, Canto 1, 147-150. 

% Keats and Shakespeare, p. 229. 

37 Sleep and Poetry. ll. 246, 247. 

28 Forman, Iv, 174. 

29 September 22, 1819. Forman v, 96. The public proceedings of which he speaks are 
probably in connection with the franchise reform and such of its incidents as the “Peterloo” 
affair. See below, p. 1237, note 36. 

% April 24, 1818. Forman rv, 103. 
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left of a loan from Taylor, some weeks before, and he had determined 
that only by “prosing for a while in periodical works’ could he maintain 
himself decently. Yet he resolutely put aside any thought of sacrificing 
_ his political convictions. “Anything but mortgage my brain to Black- 
woods,” he declared. 

Keats’s jealous partisanship of the ‘“‘Liberal side of the question” 
seems to have had much to do with developing in him the severely critical 
personal attitude toward Wordsworth often noted in his correspondence 
of 1818. On his walking trip in the summer of this year, while in the Lake 
region Keats called at Mount Rydal to see Wordsworth. But Words- 
worth was not at home. In a letter to his brother Tom at the time Keats 
merely records, “. . . we passed from Ambleside to Rydal, saw the water- 
falls there and called on Wordsworth, who was not at home, nor was any 
one of his family. I wrote a note and left it on the mantel-piece.’ But 
Lord Houghton, in commenting on this incident, declares: 


His disappointment at missing Wordsworth was very great, and he hardly con- 
cealed his vexation when he discovered that he owed the privation to the interest 
which the elder poet was taking in the general Election. This annoyance would 
perhaps have been diminished if the two poets had happened to be on the same 
side in politics; but as it was, no views and objects could to be more opposed. 


Houghton probably got his information from Brown who accompanied 
Keats on this expedition, and would know things that the young poet 
was too prudent or too much touched in pride to commit to paper. 
Houghton’s analysis is further confirmed by a passage in the letter to 
George Keats first published by Professor Rusk. Shortly before the visit 
to Mount Rydal, Keats had been at Bowne, situated on Lake Winander. 
From here, he writes, I enquired of the waiter for Wordsworth; he said he 
knew him, and that he had been here a few days ago, canvassing for the 
Lowthers. What think you of that—Wordsworth versus Brougham! Sad 
—sad—sad—and yet the family has been his friend always. What can 
we say?’’** Brougham was a recognized Liberal, the Lowthers, conserva- 
tives. Then a little later in the same letter, deprecating the incongruity 
between the boarder-inhabitants and the romance about them,—the 
place being full of London folk and London manners—he exclaims, “But 
*+Lord Wordsworth, instead of being in retirement, was himself and his 
house full in the thick of fashionable visitors quite convenient to be 


| Forman v, 99. 


* Forman Iv, 117. In a letter to George relating to the same incident, he adds simply, 
“T was much disappointed.” 


% Letter to Tom Keats. Quoted in Amy Lowell’s Life of John Keats, 11, 21. 
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pointed at all summer long.’”™ Browning was plainly not the only poet 
who watched with unquiet eye the numerous concessions of Words- 
worth to Tory traditions. 

With what an alert mind Keats observed and interpreted current hap- 
penings in connection with past history may be seen from the following 
brief analysis of the English liberal movement. These remarks seem to be 
made with genuine historic tact, a sympathetic understanding of the 
significance of great events. 


In every age there have been in England, for two or three centuries subjects of 
great popular interest on the carpet, so that however great the uproar, one can 
scarcely prophesy any material change in the Government, for as loud disturb- 
ances have agitated this country many times.* All civilized countries become 
gradually more enlightened, and there should be a continual change for the bet- 
ter. Look at this country at present, and remember when it was even impious to 
doubt the justice of a trial by combat. From that time there has been a gradual 
change. Three great changes have been in progress: first for the better, next for 
the worst, and a third time for the better once more. The first was the gradual 
annihilation of the tyranny of the nobles, when kings found it their interest to 
conciliate the common people, elevate them, and be just to them. Just when 
baronial power ceased, and before standing armies were so dangerous, taxes were 
few, kings were lifted by the people over the heads of their nobles, and those 
people held a rod over kings. The change for the worst in Europe was again this: 
the obligation of kings to the multitude began to be forgotten. Custom had made 
noblemen the humble servants of kings. Then kings turned to the nobles as the 
adorners of their power, the slaves of it, and from the people as creatures con- 
tinually endeavouring to check them. Then in every kingdom there was a long 
struggle of kings to destroy all popular privileges. The English were the only - - 
people in Europe who made a grand kick at this. They were slaves to Henry 
VIII, but were freemen under William III at the time the French were abject 
slaves under Louis XIV. The example of England and the Liberal writers of 
France and England sowed the seed of opposition to this tyranny, and it was 
swelling in the ground till it burst out in the French Revolution. That has had 
an unlucky termination. It put a stop to the rapid progress of free sentiments in 
England, and gave our Court hopes of turning back to the despotism of the 
eighteenth century. They have made a handle of this event in every way to un- 
dermine our freedom. They spread a horrid superstition against all innovation 
and improvement. The present struggle in England of the people is to destroy 
this superstition.* What has roused them to do so is their distress. Perhaps, on 


* Ibid. p. 22. 

% This should probably read, to make the sense Keats intended: “Inasmuch as Loud 
disturbances have agitated this country many times and nothing serious has come of 
them.” 

% Keats has in mind the struggle for the franchise reform that was especially lively from 
1812 to 1824, marked by such violence as the “‘Peterloo” affair, where in St. Peter’s Field, 
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this account, the present distresses of this nation are a fortunate thing though so 
horrid in their experience. You will see I mean that the French Revolution put 
a temporary stop to this third change—the change for the better. Now it is in 
progress again, and I think it is an effectual one. This is no contest between Whig 
and Tory, but between right and wrong. There is scarcely a grain of party spirit 
now in England. Right and wrong considered by each man abstractedly is the 
fashion. I know very little of these things. I am convinced, however, that ap- 
parently small causes make great alterations. These are little signs whereby we 
may know how things are going on. This makes the business of Carlile, the book- 


seller, of great moment in my mind. He has been selling deistical pamphlets, re- 


published Tom Paine and many other works held in superstitious horror. He 
even has been selling, for some time, immense numbers of a work called The 
Deist which comes out in weekly numbers. For this conduct he, I think, had had 
above a dozen indictments issued against him. .. . After all, they are afraid to 
prosecute; they are afraid of his defense; it would be published in all the papers 
all over the empire. They shudder at this. The trials would light a flame they 
could not extinguish. Do you not think this of great import? You will hear by 
the papers of the proceedings at Manchester, and Hunt’s triumphal entry into 
London. It would take me a whole day and a quire of paper to give you anything 
like detail, I will merely mention that it is calculated that 30,000 people were in 
the streets waiting for him.*” The whole distance from the Angel at Islington to 
the Crown and Anchor was lined with multitudes.” 


There is in all the writings of Keats’s liberal contemporaries of the Ro- 
mantic school no better example of soundly thoughtful criticism of cur- 
rent politics. It is criticism tempered by such a measure of wisdom as to 
set it quite apart from ordinary revolutionary vaporings. 

As would be expected both from his years—for young men are your 
idealists—and from his native temper, Keats’s mark of perfection for the 
politician is a high one, and his scornfor those who fall short of it infinite. 
For his best expression on this subject it is necessary to go back to a 
letter written almost exactly a year previous to the one just quoted: 


As for Politics, they are in my opinion, only sleepy, because they will soon be too 
wide awake. Perhaps not—for the long and continued Peace of England itself 
has given us notions of personal safety which ace likely to prevent the reestablish- 





Manchester, 40,000 persons were gathered and as the result of an attempt to arrest the 
orator of the day . . . seventy-five persons were killed and one hundred injured in a bloody 
riot. (See Forman v, 108.) 

37 Not Leigh Hunt. No doubt the Hunt of Manchester Massacre fame, who marched 
into London at the head of his followers cheered by thousands of people. The date was 
November 11, 1819. “Carlisle in the Republican,” says Forman, “speaks of 300,000 people 
as taking part in the demonstration.” The publisher’s figures are probably nearer right 
than those of Keats. 

%8 September, 1819, Forman, v, 107, 108, 
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ment of our national Honesty. There is, of a truth, nothing manly or sterling in 
any part of the Government. There are many Madmen in the Country, I have 
no doubt, who would like to be beheaded on Tower Hill merely for the sake of 
éclat; there are many Men like Hunt who from a principle of taste would like to 
see things go better—but there are none prepared to suffer in obscurity for their 
Country. The motives of our worst men are Interest and of our best Vanity. We 
have no Milton, or Algernon Sidney—Governors in these days lose the title of 
Man in exchange for that of Diplomat and Minister. We breathe in a sort of 
Officinal Atmosphere. All the departments of Government have strayed far from 
Simplicity, which is the greatest of strength. There is as much difference in this, 
between the present Government and Oliver Cromwell’s, as there is between the 
12 Tables of Rome and the volumes of Civil Law which were digested by Jus- 
tinian. A Man now entitled Chancellor has the same honor paid him, whether 
he be a Hog or a Lord Bacon. No sensation is created by Greatness, but by the 
number of Orders a Man has at his Button holes.*® 


This is no mere outburst of sophomoric cynicism; it is vigorous cen- 
sure thrown into relief upon a background of a suggested philosophy of 
government. It is, to be sure, a simple philosophy, but sound. Common 
honesty, true greatness, disinterested patriotism are to be its founda- 
tions, simplicity and unselfish service its superstructure. The world is 
still waiting for such a government. 

We turn from this glimpse into the science of politics to find Keats 
gravely discussing general European affairs. Some of his remarks are al- 
most startlingly prophetic. ‘Meanwhile European North Russia will 
hold its horns against the rest of Europe, intriguing constantly with 
France.”’ Largely true for the last quarter of a century preceding the 
Great War, is it not? And but for the kindly intervention of the power of 
rival diplomacy, where would Turkey and China be on the map of the 
world today? Keats could not look ahead and predict the devious chan- 
nels of diplomatic intrigue; but he could get at probabilities with almost 
uncanny divination. 


The Emperor Alexander, it is said, intends to divide his Empire, as did Dio- 
cletian—creating two Czars besides himself, and continuing the supreme Mon- 
arch of the whole. Should he do this and they for a series of Years keep peacable 
among themselves Russia may spread her conquest even to China—I think (it) 
a very likely thing that China itself may fall. Turkey certainly will. Meanwhile 
European North Russia will hold its horns against the rest of Europe, intriguing 
constantly with France. Dilke . . . pleases himself with the idea that America 
will be the country to take up the human intellect where England leaves off—I 
differ there with him greatly. A country like the United States, whose greatest 
Men are Franklins and Washingtons, will never do that. They are great Men 


% October, 1818. Forman, tv, 181, 182. 
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doubtless, but how are they to be compared to those our countrymen, Milton 
and the two Sydneys? The one is a philosophical Quaker full of mean and thrifty 
maxims; the other sold the very charger who had taken him through all his Bat- 
tles. Those Americans are great, but they are not sublime Man—the humanity 
of the United States can never reach the sublime.*® 


The comments on the American character are not flattering to Ameri- 
can pride. But Keats was not interested in flattery; he was earnestly and 
succinctly, withal somewhat boyishly, expressing the truth as he saw it. 
Measured by his ideal of greatness as including entire liberality and dis- 
interestedness, Washington and Franklin fell short, and it is quite char- 
acteristic of him to say so. It should be noted, of course, that there is no 
way to disentangle what is strictly original in all this comment from that 
derived from reading and conversation. Dilke had evidently contributed 
something to the ideas expressed in the last passage. But it was not 
Keats’s habit to take over other men’s conclusions until they had been 
tested out in the light of his own reflections. What emerged might bear 
resemblances to the thought of others, but essentially it was quite cer- 
tain to have been molded into his own. 

The well-known passage at the beginning of Endymion, Book 111, vio- 
lently denunciatory of lords and kings as it is, recalls the circumstances of 
Leigh Hunt’s imprisonment and the sonnet written upon his release. It 
is certainly composed in much the same spirit as the sonnet.“ There are 
added here, however, certain economic and social implications not found 
in the earlier poem: 

There are who lord it o’er their fellow-men 
With most prevailing tinsel: who unpen 
Their baaing vanities, to browse away 
The comfortable green and juicy hay 
From human pastures; 


The expression of vivid revolt against the prevailing state of inequality 
described in these lines rises to a climax of stinging scorn and contempt 
for its royal perpetrators: 


With not one tinge 
Of sanctuary spendour, not a sight 
Able to face an owl’s, they still are dight 
By the blear-eyed nations in empurpled vests, 
And crowns and turbans, ... 


4 Tbid. p. 182. 

“ Miss Lowell, however, connects the passage with the sonnet On Receiving a Laurel 
Crown from Leigh Hunt. (1, 389) The expression “crowns and turbans” lends some support 
to this view. 
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Utterly devoid of merit and innate nobility, their meanness is only 
matched by overweening vainglory, when 
With unladen breasts, 

Save of blown self-applause, they proudly mount 

To their spirit’s perch, their being’s high account, 

Their tip-top nothings, their dull skies, their thrones— 

Amid the fierce intoxicating tones 

Of trumpets, shoutings, and belabour’d drums, 

And sudden cannon. 


Hollow mockery, all of it, arousing unpleasant reflections upon the gilded 
masks of those who ruled and ruined and enslaved in the days of old 
tyrannies. Even making all reservations for the young poet’s possible de- 
sire here for something like a rhetorical contrast—between the empty 
pomp of royalty and genuine spiritual and poetic regalities—there is yet 
left in this passage evidence of vigorous, even revolutionary, indignation 
at a blatantly illogical social, political, and economic order. Wat Tyler 
must have felt somewhat like this when he marched upon London. 

Keats’s expressions of revolt against the insolence of position were not 
confined to royalty. “Hazlitt,” he wrote with approval in a letter to Hay- 
don, March, 1818, “has damned the bigoted and the blue-stockinged. 
How durst the man!, he is your only good damner.”’ A few months be- 
fore this, he had himself vigorously damned one of the “‘blue-stockinged”’ 
in the person of an ordained bishop. The occasion was some injustice to 
Bailey, the exact nature of which is not known. The part of the letter 
which contains Keats’s protest at news of this wrong to his friend—all 
rather high-flown invective—has been recently published for the first 
time by Maurice B. Forman.“ It will serve as its own commentary: 


Before I received your Letter I had heard of your disappointment—an un- 
look’d for piece of villainy. I am glad to hear there was an hindrance to your 
speaking your Mind to the Bishop: for all may go straight yet—as to being or- 
dained—but the disgust consequent cannot pass away in a hurry—it must be 
shocking to find in a sacred Profession such barefaced oppression and imperti- 
nence—The Stations and Grandeurs of the World have taken it into their heads 
that they cannot commit themselves towards and [sic] inferior in rank—but is 
not the impertinence from one above to one below more wickkedly mean than 
from the low to the high? There is something so nauseous in self-willed yawning 
impudence in the shape of conscience—it sinks the Bishop of Lincoln into a 
smashed frog putrifying: that a rebel against common decency should escape 
the Pillory! That a mitre should cover a Man guilty of the most coxcombical, 
tyranical and indolent impertinence! I repeat this word for the offence appears to 


“ The Letters of John Keats. Two volumes. Oxford University Press. Letter 26, Vol. 1, 
pp. 63, 64. 
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me most especially impertinent—and a very serious return would be the Rod— 
Yet doth he sit in his Palace. Such is this World—and we live—you have surely 
in a continual struggle against the suffocation of accidents—we must bear (and 
. my Spleen is mad at the thought thereof) The Proud Mans Contumely. O for a 
recourse somewhat human independant of the great Consolations of Religion and 
undepraved Sensations—of the Beautiful—the poetical in all things—O for a 
Remedy against such wrongs within the pale of the World! Should not those 
things be pure enjoyment should they stand the chance of being contaminated 
by being called in as antagonists to Bishops? Would not earthly taing do? By 
Heavens my dear Bailey I know you have a spice of what I mean—you can set 
me and have set it in all the rubs that may befal me. You have I know a sort of 
Pride which would kick the Devil on the Jaw Bone and make him drunk with the 
kick—There is nothing so balmy to a Soul imbittered as yours must be, as Pride 
—When we look at the Heavens we cannot be proud—but shall stocks and stones 
be impertinent and say it does not become us to kick them? At this Moment I 
take your hand—let us walk up yon Mountain of common sense now if our Pride 
be vainglorious such a support would fail—yet you feel firm footing—now look 
beneath at that parcel of knaves and fools. Many a Mitre is moving among them. 
I cannot express how I despise the Man who would wrong or be impertinent to 
you——The thought that we are mortal makes us groan. 


For further introduction to Keats’s Liberalism one can do no better 
than go to Bernard Shaw. With his customary incisive clarity, Mr. Shaw 
‘ has more or less logically analyzed certain stanzas from the /sabella as 
proof that Keats was so intensely interested in the social and economic 
affairs about him that had he lived he would undoubtedly have become 
“a propagandist and a prophet”: 

Now if Morris had lived no longer than Keats [says Shaw] he would have been 
an even more exclusively literary poet, because Keats achieved the very curious 
feat of writing one poem of which it may be said that if Karl Marx can be imag- 
ined as writing a poem instead of a treatise on Capital, he would have written 
Isabella. The immense indictment of the pro/iteers and exploiters with which 
Marx has shaken capitalistic civilizations to its foundations, even to its over- 
throw in Russia, is epitomized in 

With her two brothers this fair lady dwelt, 

Enriched from ancestral merchandize, 

And for the many a weary hand did swelt 

In torched mines and noisy factories, 

And many once proud-quiver’d loins did melt 

In blood from stinging whip; with hollow eyes, 

Many all day in dazzling river stood, 

To take the rich-ored driftings of the fiood. 


And Shaw goes on to quote the two following stanzas in which these 
lines occur: 
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for them alone did seethe 
A thousand men in troubles wide and dark; 
Half-ignorant, they turn’d an easy wheel, 
That set sharp racks at work, to pinch and peel. 
Why were they proud? Because red-line’d accounts 
Were richer than ihe songs of Grecian years? 
Why were they proud? again we ask aloud, 
Why in the name of Glory were they proud? 


The next two stanzas, bristling with epithet and breathing hot indig- 
nation against the grasping brothers and their kind might have been 
added quite as aptly. Such phrases as “hungry pride and gainful cowar- 
dice,” ‘these ledger-men,” “these money-bags,”’ might indeed belong to 
a very modern anti-capitalistic harangue. 


Everything [explains Shaw] that the Bolshevik means and feels when he uses the 
fatal epithet ‘bourgeois,’ is expressed forcibly, completely, and beautifully in 
those three stanzas, written half a century before the huge tide of middle-class 
commercial optimism and complacency began to ebb in the wake of the planet 
Marx. Nothing could well be more literary than the working: it is positively 
euphuistic. But it contains all the Factory Commission Reports that Marx read, 
and that Keats did not read because they were not yet written in his time. And 
so Keats is among the prophets with Shelley, and, had he lived, would no doubt 
have come down from Endymions and Hyperions to tin tacks as a very full- © 
blooded revolutionist.“ 

Of course this last is not a fact. Keats would never have become a 
“full-blooded revolutionist,’”’ or anything else that he knew would mean 
the death of him as a poet. For, as A. Clutton-Brock says, “‘Keats was a 
philosophic poet, and for that reason he fell into no philosophic errors 
in his conception of poetry; he did not confuse it with other things such 
as morals or science.’ Mr Brock does not mean by this that Keats’s 
poetry is philosophy: far from it; he means rather than Keats had a phil- 
osophy of poetry; he had a definite theory of what poetry should be and 


® Keats: Bernard Shaw. John Keats Memorial Volume. 1921. It happens that Mr. Shaw 
was not the first to point out the sociological implications in Jsabella, for William Morris 
in his lecture Art under Plutocracy delivered at Oxford, November 14, 1883, had quoted -- 
from these same stanzas and had commented upon them in relation to the “half ignorant 
tyranny” of most rich people. And long before that, a reviewer of Keats’s 1820 volume in 
The. London Magazine for September, 1820, in an otherwise favorable discussion rather 
takes the poet to task for introducing these stanzas, “which, we think, dreadfully mar the 
musical tenderness of its general strain. They are no better than extravagant school-boy 
vituperation to trade and traders: just as if lovers did not trade,—and that often in stolen 


goods... .” 
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what it should contain. For the most part Keats refused to write poetry 
with a didactic aim. He felt wrong and injustice deeply wherever he saw 
it; he was a liberal by nature, and often longed to do something ‘‘on the 
liberal side of the question’’; but he was, above all, a poet, and he knew, 
,moreover, that poetry has a higher mission than to reform: its business 


lis to interpret the human heart, to illuminate life in its universal aspects. 


So Shaw is probably both right and wrong—right in perceiving Keats’s 
intense concern for all that went on in the workaday world and his in- 
stinctive hatred of bloated oppression, wrong in his failure to sense that 
fine mental balance that would ever restrain Keats from plunging into 
the swirling waters of reform, as did Shelley and Morris and Tolstoy. 
The preceding facts and extracts seem to show unmistakably that 
Keats was keenly alive to the social and political movements of the day, 
that he took an active interest in history, and studied past events in the 
light of their probable effect upon the present and the future. That he 
did not to any extent lug into his poetry echoes of the turmoil and bicker- 


"** ing of his day proves nothing, unless it be his good taste. There is no 


great proof for an attitude of detachment from this world and its affairs 
in the fact that Keats went to medieval romance, Greek mythology, and 
to nightingales and autumn for his poetic themes. For him these seemed 
the most congenial frames for his pictures of human life and nature. He 
wrote as he did largely because that was his idea of poetry. When he does 
break from his rule, stepping into the realm of the practical in his verse, 
as in Isabella, he strikes with two-fisted energy in hot denunciation of 
greed, oppression, and inequality. Such outbursts reveal the intensity 
with which Keats thought and felt on such subjects; the instinct and 
the fire were there, as the letters show, but sublimated, the poet habitu- 
ally suppressing the reformer. 

If Keats had lived it is probable that he would more and more have 
turned for his themes to the acute problems of human existence. Hyper- 
ion, which is an imaginative conception of the miseries of the human 
heart, shows his drift towards the poem of “‘character and sentiment.” 
Whatever else he may have set out tc do, the thing he here supremely 
achieved is an unforgettable portrayal of the fears of threatened sover- 
eignty and the despair of fallen greatness. Much earlier, Keats had 
written zestful prophecy of the trampling down of 


Turbans and crowns and blank regality. 


Without shifting ground on central principles, the poet has in a remark- 
able sense thrown the shield to the reverse and revealed a spectacle of the 


“ John Keats Memorial Volume. 
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passion of “blank regality” overthrown. There is no evidence that Hy- 
perion was written with definite reference to immediate political con- 
ditions. It becomes all the more significant, therefore, as an indication of 
the direction which Keats’s maturing poetic genius would have taken. 
He was turning his powers toward the imaginative recreation of the most 
intense human experiences, conceived wholly apart from partisan dis- 
sensions or political creeds. 
CLARENCE DeWitt THORPE 
University of Michigan 
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HARTLEY COLERIDGE ON HIS FATHER 


far tee the death of Samuel Taylor Coleridge in 1834, while Hazlitt,! 
DeQuincey,? Cottle,’ and Allsop‘ were publishing unwise and some- 
times unfounded accounts of his life, Henry Nelson Coleridge, the poet’s 
nephew and Sara Coleridge’s husband, thought that some effort should 
be made to prepare an authentic biography. His additions to the Bi- 
ographia Literaria® and his Table Talk of Samuel Taylor Coleridge’ show 
how well he succeeded. 


At first all eyes were turned upon Hartley Coleridge, the poet’s eldest 
child. Born in 1796, he soon began to show a remarkable precocity; but a 
lack of will, combined with an inability to recognize his moral and social 
obligations, prevented him from reaching the real literary position for 
which his high intelectual gifts fitted him. At his death in 1849 he left be- 
hind a single volume of poetry,’ a series of biographical studies,* and a 
considerable number of criticisms and essays published in such journals 
as The London Magazine and Blackwood’s. For the publication of most of 
his work his brother was responsible.* However, despite his ephemeral 
reputation and his unfortunate eclipse by his father, Hartley Coleridge 
attracted considerable attention during his lifetime; and so it was that he 
was requested to write a detailed biographical introduction to a new edi- 
tion of his father’s Biographia Literaria. He wrote to his mother: 


By the time this letter reaches you [the introduction will] be done; that is the out- 
ward walls will be completed, for I shall have a great deal to transcribe which 
may take a week longer.!® 


Nevertheless, twelve years later nothing had been produced; and in fact 
the work was never completed. Some interesting fragments, however, 


1 Literary Remains of the late William Hazlitt, London, 1836. 

2 Collected Writings (Masson 1889, 1890; chiefly Vol. 11). 

3 Early Recollections, chiefly relating to the late Samuel Taylor Coleridge, during his long 
residence at Bristol. London, 1837. 

4 Letters, Conversations and Recollections of S. T. Coleridge, Thomas Allsop, London, 1836. 

5 Biographical Supplement, appended to Biographia Literaria, 1847. 

® Specimens of the Table Talk of the late Samuel Taylor Coleridge, London, 1835. 

7 Poems, F. E. Bingley, Leeds, 1833. 

8 Biographia Borealis, F. E. Bingley, Leeds, 1833. 

® Poems by Hartley Coleridge, With a Memoir of his life by his brother. [Derwent Cole- 
ridge] 2. Vol. Ed. Moxon, London 1851; Lives of Northern Worthies. By Hartley Coleridge. 
A new edition, with the corrections of the author, and the marginal observations of S. T. 
Coleridge. 3 vol. Ed. Moxon, London, 1852. Essays and Marginalia. By Hartley Coleridge, 
2. vol. Ed. Moxon, London, 1851. 

10 From an unpublished letter. 
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are found among the unpublished remains of Hartley Coleridge placed at 
my disposal through the kindness of the Coleridge family. 
Of the introductory paragraphs—the only fragment, indeed, which 


ne aot ad Sea ae 








zlitt,! shows any evidence of completeness,—nothing need be said: 
— Coleridge the Poet 
ent : 4 If when thou wert a living man, my sire,” 
ould 4 I shrank unequal from the task to praise 
e Bi- : The ripening worth of thy successive days, 
show What shall I do since that imputed fire, 
: Extinct its earthly aliment, doth aspire, 
dest ; Purged from the passionate subject of all lays, 
From all that fancy fashions and obeys, 
but ° Beyond the argument of mortal lyre? 
social If while a militant and a suffering saint, 
n for Thou walk’dst the earth in penury and pain, 
ftbe- fF Thy great Idea was too high a strain 
ind a For my infirmity, how shall I dare 
rnals Thy perfect and immortal self to paint? 
ost of Less awful task to ‘draw empyreal air.’ 
neral For a son to speak of his father, must at all times be a delicate task—more es- 
ridge pecially of a father recently dead. But the difficulty is not a little increased when } 
at he the inmost thoughts, the least guarded words of that father have been treated ' 
y edi- as public property, long before the patent of private affection, and the property 
of the domestic hearth, can be supposed in honour or in equity to have expired. 
oe Whatsoever of himself indeed a man has made public, is at all times publici juris 
sbich ff but whatever of the most public man is strictly personal, what is or has been 
simply for and to himself, his family and his God, should ever be regarded as the 
most sacred of all property. The anecdote-monger who divulges what, had his 
1 fact occupation been suspected, he never would have known is very little better than 
ever, | a thief, and that portion of the ready Public who purchase his pilferings for the 


gratification of a prurient and unfeeling curiosity ask themselves how far they 
are removed from receivers of stolen goods. 

I have been urged by those who have truly loved and justly estimated the de- 
fy parted to contribute my share to the elucidation of his intellect of which his 
1836. | hitherto published works should be regarded as a sample, and in earnest, and no 

a more. I have undertaken this office with such fear and reluctance—chiefly be- 
ig cause I know men are living who could do it much better. Men who have known 
Coleridge longer and later—and whose equal though different endowments qual- 
ify them to judge him more equitably—men whose bare names would give a 


is long 


 Cole- q weight to their decisions, which never will appertain to my conjectures. Yet I 
+e have undertaken it—because no more competent person has volunteered the 


duty—and because I have certain advantages towards its performance of which 


ridge, 
1 See The Complete Works of Hartley Coleridge (The Muses’ Library), p. 111. 
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my mere equals in interest are necessarily destitute; for to understand a great 
man, it is necessary to love him. Affectionate admiration is the electric chain 
that connects the lower with the mightier minds. It is impossible for any man to 
understand what he does not love, and I will venture to say that if I understand 
the writings of Coleridge better than the million, it is not because I partake in 
larger measure of his genius, but because I have loved him more. 

Those who expect that my “recollections of my Father” will increase their 
store of literary anecdotes, will I fear be disappointed. I have somewhere read 
of a pious people who conspired to murder a saint in order to secure his relics. 
Poets and Philosophers are rather like Saints in that one respect—any portion 
of their body, the great toe for instance, or the Os Coccygis, when they are dead, 
will fetch a larger price than the whole Saint, Soul and Body together would 
have done when living, and that, in a commercial state, is a strong temptation 
to murder, and verily, when we perceive the vulture-like eagerness of one class 
of writers to prey upon the dead, and the not very good natured credulity of the 
people who attributed a sanitary power to the thigh-bone of a man who has been 
hanged. 

Of Coleridge—as he was as a man—I will not speak, and yet I could say much 
of him as a father, much as an instructor I could say (perhaps at some time I 
may say) how paternally he watched over my childhood, how anxiously he 
plucked out every weed, how hopefully he cherished every germ, that promised 
either flower or fruit. 


This is as far as Hartley Coleridge got with his formal essay, but there 
are a few other fragments of importance. There is a good discussion of 
Coleridge’s feelings about the attacks of the reviews. In the Biographia 
Literaria™ and in the Lectures on Shakespeare, Coleridge expresses him- 
self rather vehemently. Though Hartley Coleridge’s remarks on the sub- 
ject probably add no new facts, they will serve to win sympathy for the 
elder poet. 


Feelings originally of more than feminine acuteness, intersected by bodily in- 
firmity and accumulated sorrow, though they never exhausted his Christian for- 
bearance towards the offender rendered him morbidly sensitive to the offence; 
the more so, as they forbad him to do, what he easily might have done, to oppose 
his adversaries on their own ground with their own weapons. No man was more 
amply furnished with the arms of invective, of ridicule, of keen and withering 
irony. But all his polemic faculties offensive and defensive, were like an armory 
in the keeping of a Quaker, which he would sometimes exhibit for the amusement 
of children, sometimes point at in righteous anger, but which a too scrupulous 
conscience would not permit him to use. Of all men whom I ever knew, he felt a 
wrong the most and resented it the least. But he was a Christian and no Stoic. 
Coldness, calumny, ingratitude, afflicted him the more because he could not or 


12 Biog. Liter., Ch. 111. 
18 Payne Collier’s transcript, Lecture 1, Everyman ed., p. 389. 
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would not resent them. Anger itself, if coupled with the mere imagination of 
vengeance, is a mighty relief to the revengeful—Coleridge had no such consola- 
tion. It had been well, since he would not retaliate, had he forborne to complain. 
In these cases, the middle course is not the safest. If you can sustain the attacks 
of criticism in imperturable silence, so much the better for your quiet, your 
dignity, your peace of mind, but it is in vain to affect an indifference while you 
are inwardly writhing, to pass off a grin of agony for a smile of contempt, to 
assert that falsehood... ?... hurt no one but their masters, etc. Querulous 
appeals to the Public, and tearful moralizings on the cruelty and injustice of 
Reviewers, the obtuseness and levity of the age, etc., are still worse. Either 
‘resist not evil’ or resist it with a tremendous backblow, a Dunciad or an English 
Bardsa...?...orevena flight of Tommy Mower’s sky-rockets. 


Speaking of his father’s docility, Hartley Coleridge wanders consider- 
ably; but the first two sentences are sufficiently interesting to be in- 
cluded here. Hartley Coleridge certainly inherited his father’s tendency 
to wander from the point in question, but it is much easier to follow him 
than his father. This, however, is the only fragment in which I have ven- 
tured to make any omission. 


Next to the love of truth for its own sake, the quality he valued most was docility. 
He had a distaste of disputatiousness, which made him occasionally speak with 
a harshness foreign to his real nature of our northern neighbors: he could not 
sympathize with minds, that can digest nothing, but what appears to be the fruit 
of their own growth, and I question whether he ever thoroughly understood them 
or gave them suflicient allowance. 


Much has been said of Coleridge’s plagiarisms, yet little has been 
actually proved. Hartley Coleridge’s remarks about his father’s willing- 
ness to acknowledge his creditors may seem exaggerated, but they sug- 
gest a side of Coleridge often neglected or forgotten. 


My Father, of all men whom I ever knew, was the readiest to love any one in 
whom there was but an appearance of goodness, and no man so egregiously over- 
rated the understanding of those whom he loved. In fact he put his own sense into 
their nonsense, inspired their very common-place with his own transcendent 
meaning; if by any chance a stray word struck a new train of thought in his 
mind, he attributed the fulness of his own ideas to the unconscious speaker. In 
the kingdom of intellect, he had no notion of meum and tuum; he mistook the 
sympathy of affection, or it may be of vanity, for a sympathy of intelligence, and 
would sometimes, in describing a conversation, repeat as the veritable speeches 
of his company, such bursts of eloquence, such revelations of Truth, as they could 
no more of [sic] uttered or conceived than they could have talk’d the language of 
paradise—no more than the Bos loquitur of Livy’s epitomizer could have culti- 
vated the words which the ventriloquist made to proceed from its muzzle. And 
in this he was guilty of no deception, no flattery; he was not even conscious of 
kind intention; there forgeries always proceeded from some short observation, 
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couched in words which might vent the meaning which he infused from his proper 
store—he galvanized a dead frog and fancied that it was a living cherub [?]. 
Never was there a fouller calumny than that which ascribed to Coleridge a repug- 
nance to acknowledge intellectual obligations. Those who have never enjoyed 
the bounties of his personal converse may find some very amusing illustrations 
of this propensity to overunderstand (for he rarely misunderstood) the words of 
others, in his ‘Table Talk’ and in his ‘Remains,’ in his remarks upon Books. If 
he found in any author he liked, (and he loved his favourite books with a human 
kindliness as if the sentient souls of their writers had abided in them, and they 
were capable of perceiving and reciprocating his affection) a phrase that readily 
adapted itself to a thought, preexistent in his mind, though perhaps not im- 
mediately present to his consciousness, he gave away without reservation, not 
that thought only, but all its progeny in his teeming brain all its lineal and 
logical ancestry, and its collateral and associative cousins, and scotch cousins, to 
the fortunate author. If a story or a character furnished an apt symbol . . . [sic], 


The fragment giving an explanation of Coleridge’s apparent indolence 
helps to exculpate the poet." 


Those who have accused Coleridge of indolence, shew great [MS. burned away 
throughout the paragraph] or much malice. That a man, whose life was [?] a 
life of pain, whose work was for many a long year, emphatically ‘work without 
hope’ who could only produce in the intervals of pain, and inward distress far 
worse than any positive pain, should have mastered nearly all the literature, all 
the philosophy, and no small part of the learning, in Greek, Latin, English, 
German, and Italian, composed more and greater works, than have established 
many a bulky reputation, and made every successive neighborhood in which he 
sojourned green with the bounteous irrigation of his knowledge, should be called 
an idle day-dreamer is but too palpable a proof of a favourite position of his own, 
that in the English tongue industry is a synonym of money making...?... 
In the bringing out of his books, whether in prose or poetry—there was much ill- 
luck and some ill management; in consequence, most of them sold little, and he 
attributed, as I presume to think very fallaciously to the...?... of an un- 
sympathizing public the necessary result of extraneous circumstances. Such of 
his poems as ever fairly came before the people, as The Ancient Mariner, Gene- 
vieve and Remorse were as popular as chaste and thoughtful poetry can expect to 
be. Would to Heaven that he had known how meny poor hearts really loved his 
verses, how many more would have loved them had they known of their exis- 
tence. Would that he had more practically considered the truth of his own doc- 
trine. 


The chief merit of these fragments lies in the sympathetic under- 


standing shown towards Coleridge. Those that follow are an indication of 
Hartley Coleridge’s critical ability, though as in the case of most of his 


4 Unfortunately the MS. is here burned away in places, thus making it difficult to follow. 
I have not ventured to substitute anything. 
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work, they are too fragmentary to give him any important position. That 
a complete analysis of all Coleridge’s poems was intended, may be 
gathered from the following fragment on Genevieve. 


Genevieve—not much above the level of ordinary boy verses—yet compared to 
the then currency of amatory effusions, it is seasonable. To ascribe all possible 
beauty to a nymph, and then declare that you will love her inward loveliness, is 
an approved prescription—and though not now at least very individual is gen- 
erally well received—that is to say if the Lady’s person be allowed unexcep- 
tionable. Beauties unless indeed they be beauties by profession, prefer being 
complimented on anything rather than their beauty. But young love when it 
speaks from the heart is seldom analytic and very little of a Dualist. It loves its 
love in the unity of her idea and not for this or that feature or property whether 
of soul or body. The virtues of the beloved justify love, render it joyous in hope, 
and give the support of self-esteem even to a hopeless passion: but they are not 
the cause of love—no nor of friendship either. S.T.C. in his later day set as little 
by mere sensibility as by mere beauty. I think he rather set himself against 
both. Considered as a juvenile perhaps puerile production of the last half century 
—the language and versification of this little piece is [sic] commendable. 


The other fragments need no comment. 


Coleridge, in his earlier poems, sometimes repeats himself, none can suspect from 
poverty of thought or paucity of expression; but I conjecture because certain 
honeyed phrases and spicy epithets invented or recollected; where constantly 
associated with that pleasurable state of underfeeling without which poetic com- 
position is the most heartless of all toil. Be it also recollected that the earliest 
poets of both Greece and England, and I apprehend of Italy, Spain, and France, 
repeated themselves with as little scruple as they borrowed from each other— 
Painters and musicians have always some favourite touches—some still recur- 
rent strains, which they and their admirers love the better for their fequency— 
Sorrow-smiling—weeping-joy—have been darlings ever since the daxpudev yeda- 
ovoa" which S.T.C. in his severer days denied to be either Homer or Homeric. Yet 
in his youth he condescended to compose some variations on this pretty theme. 


Where soften’d Sorrow smiles within her tears.® 


Sorrow smiling through her tears.!” 


I know not which of these was first written, but—smiling within tears—is 
more eloquent than smiling through tears. Softened or some such epithet appears 
to be necessary. 


Sometimes a thought lavish’d itself on a fugitive and half forgotten copy of 
verses [and] is culled and exalted to a worthier station. 


% Tliad, vt, 484. 
18 Lines on an Autumnal Evening, |. 90. 
17 Domestic Peace, 1. 12. 
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Faint was that Hope, and rayless!—Yet ’t’was fair 
And sooth’d with many a dream the hour of rest, 

Thou should’st have lov’d it most, when most opprest, 
And nurs’d it with an agony of care, 

Even as a mother her sweet infant heir 

That wan and sickly droops upon her breast.!8 


the very Wish too languished 
With the fond Hope that nursed it; the sick babe 
Drooped at the bosom of its famished mother.!® 


What shall we say of Christabel? I know it was my Father’s favourite child— 
the fondling of his genius, the child in which he recognized himself most and 
finest? It is not the alcohol but the virgin honey of Poetry. It is a fragment, no 
doubt, but more if it—like more honey—a thing that has no predefinite shape, 
could only have been more of the same sort. 

The inspiration of a visitant breeze 

That played beneath a burden of perfume 
Resting and panting in a narrow room 
Exalted in fancies—fair and sweet as these. 


The above fragments, though disconnected and inconclusive, may 
serve as typical illustrations of Hartley Coleridge’s critical work. Here 
are evident his tendency to wander from the point in question, his love of 
balanced and epigrammatic sentences, his superabundance of strange but 
learned humor, and his deliberate playfulness. More evident, too, is his 
shrewd though kind and sympathetic understanding of his father’s char- 
acter and his critical ability. Lacking his father’s comprehensive critical 
powers, he nevertheless possessed a remarkably clear insight into the 
human heart. 

EARL LESLIE GRIGGS 

University of Michigan 


18 On a Discovery Made too Late, ll. 9-14. 
'9 Remorse, I, i, ll. 35-37. 
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LXIX 


THE SOURCES OF HAWTHORNE’S FEATHERTOP 


CCORDING to entries in his Note Books which have often been 
pointed out, Hawthorne in 1843 was reading a “‘tale of Tieck”’; and 
it has been conjectured that this tale was Die Vogelscheuche, which thus 
served as the source of Feathertop.! On the other hand, the resemblance 
of Feathertop to the following entry of 1840 in the Note Books has also 
been frequently noted: ““To make a story out of a scarecrow, giving it odd 
attributes. From different points of view it should appear to change— 
now an old man, now an old woman—a gunner, a farmer, or the Old 
Nick.” And it has been suggested that if this note of 1840 be accepted as 
the source of Feathertop, the probability of Hawthorne’s indebtedness to 
Tieck is thereby lessened.? 


A third source of the tale is to be found in the following entry of March 
16-September 17, 1849, which appeared in ‘‘Passages from Haw- 
thorne’s Note-Books” (Aflantic Monthly, December, 1866, p. 692), but 
which was omitted when the Note Books were published in book form: 


A modern magician to make the semblance of a human being, with two laths 
for legs, a pumpkin for a head, etc., of the most modest and meagre materials. 
Then a tailor helps him to finish his work, and transforms this scarecrow into 
quite a fashionable figure. At the end of the story, after deceiving the world for a 
long time, the spell should be broken, and the gay dandy be discovered to be 
nothing but a suit of clothes, with these few sticks inside of it. All through his 
seeming existence as a human being, there shall be some characteristics, some 
tokens, that, to the man of close observation and insight, betray him to be a 
mere thing of laths and clothes, without heart, soul, or intellect. And so this 
wretched old thing shall become the symbol of a large class.‘ 


1 American Note Books, pp. 333-343; Conway, Life of Hawthorne, pp. 71-72; Jessup- 
Canby, Book of the Short Story, pp. 10-11; Schinbach, “Beitrige zur Characteristik 
Nathaniel Hawthorne’s,” Englische Studien, v1, 301-302; Pattee, Development of American 
Short Story, p. 106. All references are to the Riverside edition of the American Note Books. 

2 American Note Books, p. 211; Schénbach, op. cit., p. 295; Chandler, A Study of the Tales 
and Romances written by Hawthorne before 1853 (Smith College Studies in Mod. Langs., vm, 
No. 4); Conway, Life of Hawthorne, pp. 71-72; Jessup-Canby, Book of the Short Story, 
pp. 10-11. 

3 Passages from the American Note Books of Nathaniel Hawthorne, Boston: Ticknor and 
Fields, 1868; Ditto, Osgood, 1872; Riverside edition of Hawthorne’s Works, Vol. rx; and 
other editions of his complete works. The American Note Books as published in separate 
volumes and in the editions of Hawthorne’s works contain many notes that are not in the 
Atlantic Monthly version; and the latter in turn contains a smaller number of notes not 
included in the separate volumes. 

‘TI have used the version of Julian Hawthorne (Hawthorne and his Wife, 1, 494) and 
Professor Arvin (Heart of Hawthorne’s Journals, p. 131), both of whom had access to the 
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It can scarcely be doubted that this note of 1849 is the direct source of 
Feathertop, which was first published in the International Magazine for 
February-March, 1852. But to accept it as the source does not neces- 
sarily mean dismissing from our attention either the note of 1840 or 
Tieck’s Die Vogelscheuche, for it is possible that all three are but separate 
steps in a single process, the last step of which was the completed tale.® 

An examination of the American Note Books reveals the following ref- 
erences to the tale of Tieck which Hawthorne was reading: 


[About noon] Began to read a tale of Tieck. Slow work, and dull work too! 
Anon, Molly, the cook, rang the bell for dinner. . .. When it was almost as dark 
as the moonlight would let it be, I lighted the lamp and went on with Tieck’s 
tale, slowly and painfully, often wishing for help in my difficulties. At last I 
determined to learn a little about pronouns and verbs before proceeding further, 
and so took up the phrase-book, with which I was commendably busy, when, at 
about a quarter to nine, came a knock at my study door, and, behold , there was 
Molly with a letter! ... Then I took up the phrase-book again; but could not 
study, and so bathed and retired, it being now not far from ten o’clock.® [April 8, 
1843] 

[In the afternoon] I again set to work on Tieck’s tale and worried through 
several pages; and then, at half past four . . . sallied forth to take the sunshine. 
...I sat till eight o’clock, meditating upon this world and the next... and 
sometimes dimly shaping out scenes of a tale. Then betook myself to the German 
phrase-book.’ [April 9, 1843] 

[After dinner I read] the article on Oregon in the Democratic Review. Then... 
plodded onward in the rugged and bewildering depths of Tieck’s tale until five 





original manuscript of the Note Books. Their version differs slightly from that given by 
Mrs. Hawthorne to the Aélantic Monthly, though, as will be seen from the following list, 
the variations are in no instance important: “of the most modest and meagre” (“of the 
rudest and most meagre”), “gay dandy” (“gray dandy”), “with these few sticks inside of 
it” (“with a few sticks inside of them”), “a mere thing of laths and clothes” (‘“‘a thing of 
mere talk and clothes’), “this wretched old thing” (“this wretched old creature”). Miss 
Chandler refers to Julian Hawthorne’s reprinting of the note, but wrongly gives the date of 
it as 1847 (see p. 63). 

5 Percy MacKaye’s The Scarecrow, 1908, constitutcs a fifth step. 

* See pp. 333, 338. Hawthorne frequently jotted down under a given date not only what 
had happened on that day but also what had happened on the previous day as well. For 
the sake of clearness I have put each day’s happenings into a single paragraph and have 
added the dates and the phrases in the brackets. The time references have been included 
in the the excerpts from the Note Books in order to show how much time Hawthorne was 
giving to Tieck. 

7 Ibid., pp. 339, 341. Mr. Conway (p. 71) thinks that the tale here referred to may have 
been Feathertop. There is, however, no evidence in the American Note Books of any con- 
nection between Hawthorne’s reading of Tieck and his shaping out the scenes of this tale, 
save that of sequence of time, and even that is not immediate. 
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o’clock. . . . Then at eight o’clock bothered myself till after nine with this eternal 
tale of Tieck.® [April 10, 1843] 

[From about twelve o’clock] Till dinner-time I labored on Tieck’s tale, and 
resumed that agreeable employment after the banquet. Just when I was on the 
point of choking with a huge German word, Molly announced Mr. Thoreau.® 
[April 11, 1843] 


Like the “song the sirens sang”’ and the “name Achilles assumed when 
he hid himself among women,” the identity of the tale of Tieck which 
Hawthorne was reading, though a puzzling question, is not beyond all 
conjecture. It was with the object of ascertaining what, if any, were the 
grounds for believing that this tale was Die Vogelscheuche that the 
present study was undertaken. 

An examination of Die Vogelscheuche shows it to be not a tale, as we 
understand the term, but a novel of 356 pages.'° In it an artist by the 
name of Ambrosius wishes to elevate the artistic appreciation of his 
countrymen. Following the example of the Greeks, who brought art into 
everyday life and put into their gardens to scare away the birds, not 
scarecrows, but beautiful statues of the gods, he erects as a scarecrow an 
imposing figure of burnished leather. On its head is a three-cornered hat 
with a feather stuck in it; around its waist is a golden belt to which is 
attached a sword. The villagers are delighted with it; some think that it 
represents Apollo, others that it represents Robin Hood, and still others 
have other interpretations. Ophelia, Ambrosius’ daughter, thinks of it as 
Adonis and falls deeply in love with it. 

By means of elfin magic the scarecrow is changed into a nobleman 
named Ledebrinna, whose name, it will be noticed, suggests his former 
state. Throughout the novel there are hints of Ledebrinna’s true nature 
in his conversation and behavior; he talks of scarecrows and compares 
himself and others to them; he waves his arms wildly, shrugs his shoulders 
and shakes his head. At the moment of his transformation Ledebrinna 
secretly leaves the village in which Ambrosius lives and takes up his resi- 
dence in Ensisheim. Here he falls in love with Elisa, who in turn is in 
love with an officer named Wilhelm. Elisa’s father, however, to whom 


8 Ibid., pp. 342, 343. 

® Ibid., p. 343. An examination of all Hawthorne’s Note Books—American, English, 
French, and Italian—failed to reveal any other references to Tieck or any passages other 
than the notes of 1840 and 1849 which might have any relation to Feathertop. Lathrop 
(A Study of Hawthorne, p. 207) suggests that Hawthorne’s reading of Tieck in 1843 may 
have been due to Poe’s statement that Tieck’s ‘manner in some of his works is absolutely 
identical with that habitual to Hawthorne.” But the review by Poe in which this statement 
was made, did not appear until 1847. See Poe’s Works, Va. ed., xmmt, 141, 144, Schonbach 
(p. 302, note) first called attention to this discrepancy in dates. 

10 Cf. Tieck, Gesammelte Novellen, Berlin: Reimex, 1854. 
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Ledebrinna had given the hat and weapon which he had as a scarecrow, 
favors the newcomer’s suit. 

The remainder of the novel is taken up with the rivalry of these two 
suitors and with the proceedings of Die Ledermen, a literary society 
which Ledebrinna has founded. Ambrosius meets Ledebrinna and, 
against the evidence of his own senses, recognizes him as his former 
scarecrow, but loses the suit which he institutes to prove that he owns 
Ledebrinna. In the end Wilhelm and Elisa elope and Ophelia marries 
Ledebrinna." 

So far as the entries in the Note Books are concerned there is in them 
no evidence that this “tale of Tieck”’ was Die Vogelscheuche. If, however, 
it could be shown that Die Vogelscheuche resembles the note of 1849, there 
would be raised at least a presumption in favor of Die Vogelscheuche’s 
having been the tale over which Hawthorne labored so painfully. If we 
compare the novel with the note of 1849, it will be seen that, though 
there is in the note no reference to the various events and characters that 
make up the plot of the novel, the basal idea of both novel and note is 
identical—the transformation through magic of a scarecrow into a noble- 
man who, though retaining hints of his true origin, yet succeeds in deceiv- 
ing his associates.” It should also be noted that this basal idea is fully 
developed in the opening chapters of the novel and that even the few 
days which Hawthorne devoted to “‘this eternal tale of Tieck”’ would 
have been sufficient, had that tale been Die Vogelscheuche, for him to have 
gotten from it the fundamental idea upon which it was based. As a mat- 
ter of fact the “few days” may possibly have extended beyond the four 
days mentioned above,‘for there are no entries in the Note Books between 
April 11 and April 25. Since Hawthorne makes no reference to Tieck in 
the entry of April 25, we may naturally conclude that he was no longer 
reading him, but he may very well have spent a part of the two weeks 
between April 11 and April 25 in “that agreeable employment.” 

That the note of 1849 should in certain details differ from Die Vogel- 
scheuche does not present an insuperable obstacle to a belief in a relation 


1 Tn order to give a clear account of what is in reality a most disconnected and rambling 
narrative, I have not referred to the many discussions concerning art, magic, chemistry, 
and the like with which the story is filled, nor have I included any mention of the minor 
characters or the important part which the elves play in the plot. 

12 Both Feathertop and the scarecrow wear a three-cornered hat with a feather stuck in 
it, but these articles of wearing apparel were in universal use among gentlemen. Of perhaps 
more significance is the parallel between Ambrosius’ intention to erect a fine-looking figure 
as a scarecrow and the following sentences from the fourth paragraph of Feathertop: “Now 
Mother Rigby . . . might, with very little trouble, have made a scarecrow ugly enough to 
frighten the minister himself. But on this occasion . . . she resolved to produce something 
fine, beautiful, and splendid, rather than hideous and horrible.” 
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between the two. A certain amount of difference is to be expected. Be- 
tween the note of 1849 and the tale of Feathertop the difference is equally 
great, and yet few will doubt that the note was the direct source of the 
tale. It would be but natural, supposing the “tale of Tieck”’ to have been 
Die Vogelscheuche, that the ideas which Hawthorne got from it should 
change and develop during the six years which elapsed between the read- 
ing of the novel and the writing of the note. Nor does the six-year in- 
terval between these two events forbid a belief in the relation between 
them. If there is one fact about Hawthorne’s literary development more 
certain than another, it is that many of his tales were created by a process 
of slow evolution rather than by sudden inspiration. 

A study of the sources of some of Hawthorne’s other tales shows just 
such a gradual development as we have suggested for Feathertop and just 
such an interval between the preliminary notes and the completed tale. 
Thus the source of The Great Stone Face, which was written in 1848, is to 
be found in a note of 1839; much of the material in Ethan Brand, which 
was published in 1851, was taken from notes which Hawthorne made in 
1838 and 1844; and notes which have a bearing on The Scarlet Letter, 
which was written in 1849, may be found in the Note Books under the 
years 1836, 1837, 1838, 1842, 1843, 1844, and 1847.5 The sources of The 
Birthmark are the following entries in the Note Books: 


Man’s finest workmanship, the closer you observe it, the more imperfections 
it shows; as in a piece of polished steel a microscope will discover a rough sur- 
face. Whereas, what may look coarse and rough in Nature’s workmanship will 
show an infinitely minute perfection, the closer you look into it. The reason 
of the minute superiority of Nature’s work over man’s is that the former works 
from the innermost germ, while the latter works merely superficially.1* [1837] 

A person to be in the possession of something as perfect as mortal man has a 
right to demand; he tries to make it better and ruins it entirely.!” [1837] 

A person to spend all his life and splendid talents in trying to achieve some- 
thing naturally impossible—as to make a conquest over Nature.'* [1837] 

A person to be the death of his beloved in trying to raise her to more than 
mortal perfection; yet this should be a comfort to him for having aimed so 
highly and holily.!® [1839] 


These entries show that the growth of the idea contained in The 
Birthmark, which was first published in March, 1843, was a gradual one. 
Hawthorne proceeds from the general statement of the superiority of 


13 American Note Books, p. 210. 

4 Tbid., pp. 139-149, 179-180, 195-197; Atlantic Monthly, xvm, 542. 

5 Tbid., pp. 41, 110, 113, 273, 282; Atlantic Monthly, xvm, 538, 543, 689. 
16 American Note Books, p. 97. 

17 Thid., p. 106. 
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Nature’s work over man’s, as given in the first entry, to the more indi- 
vidual and definite instances of the second and third entries; but even 
these are more general than the fourth entry, for the “something”’ of the 
second entry becomes the “‘beloved”’ of the fourth, and the ‘‘something”’ 
of the third becomes “‘in trying to raise her to more than mortal perfec- 
tion” of the fourth. As the narrative took form in his mind, he saw that 
he could obtain greater intensity by omitting the last half of the fourth 
entry. The tragedy inherent in his theme would thus be presented “‘un- 
blemished because undisturbed”’ by the unharmonious idea of the com- 
fort derived from the high and holy aim. 

There remain two other points which, though of distinctly minor im- 
portance, are yet perhaps worth mention. First it may be noted that the 
style of Die Vogelscheuche agrees perfectly with the style of the tale which 
Hawthorne was reading—any reader of the novel will have good cause 
to echo Hawthorne’s comment, “Slow work and dull work, too!” The 
remark would, however, doubtless be equally applicable to other tales 
of Tieck. In the second place, it was chronologically possible that the 
“tale of Tieck” could have been Die Vogelscheuche, for the latter was 
published in 1835 in the almanach Novellenkranz (Berlin) and later re- 
printed in 1842 in Volume 14 of Tieck’s Gesammelte Novellen and about 
the same time in Volume 27 of his Schriften.*° It was therefore possible 
for Hawthorne to have secured a copy of it in 1843. 

Schénbach,* with whose theory as to the slightness of Tieck’s in- 
fluence upon Hawthorne I am in perfect accord, thinks that there is no 
connection between Die Vogelscheuche and Feathertop; first, because 
Hawthorne, before reading the “tale of Tieck,” had already conceived 
the idea of Feathertop, as is shown by the note of 1840; second, because 
Hawthorne would have been obliged to read Die Vogelscheuche in the 
original, a task for which his knowledge of German was insufficient; and 
finally, because the resemblance between Die Vogelscheuche and Feather- 
top is but slight. 

But the note of 1840 is so remotely related to Feathertop that it can 
scarcely be regarded as the sole source of the tale. Indeed, so far from ex- 
cluding Die Vogelscheuche from our consideration, the note of 1840 may 


18 Tbid., p. 106. 19 Thid.. p. 210. 

*° Professor Edwin H. Zeydel, to whom I am indebted for the foregoing information, 
adds, “There is no record that it has ever been translated into English, either here or in 
England.” Hence, if Hawthorne ever read it, he must have read it in the original. 

% Cf. Schinbach, op. cit., pp. 301-302. For a further discussion of Tieck’s influence upon 
Hawthorne, see Belden, ‘‘Poe’s Criticism of Hawthorne,” Anglia, xx111, 399; Just, Die 
Romantischen Bewegung in der Amerikanischen Literatur, Weimar, 1910, pp. 43 ff.; Pattee, 
The Development of the American Short Story, p. 105. 
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be a reason for including it. The fact that Hawthorne had himself al- 
ready conceived the idea of writing a tale about a scarecrow may have 
been the very reason why he attempted to read Tieck’s The Scarecrow; 
or, even if he had wished merely to become acquainted with Tieck’s 
writings, the note may well have served as a determining factor in his 
choice of the tale of Tieck which he wished to read. 

As already indicated, it was not necessary for Hawthorne to read the 
entire novel in order to get the idea upon which it was based, for its 
theme appears clearly in the initial chapters; and Hawthorne’s knowl- 
edge of German, though apparently slight, was probably sufficient to 
enable him to progress that far into “the rugged and bewildering depths 
of Tieck’s tale.” Schénbach’s argument that there is no relation be- 
tween the novel and the tale because they are essentially unlike is also of 
little weight, for, according to our theory, Hawthorne did not use the 
entire novel but merely the initial chapters of it. Furthermore, comparison 
should be made, not between Die Vogelscheuche and Feathertop, but be- 
tween the initial chapters of the novel and the note of 1849, the existence 
of which apparently was unknown to Schénbach; and this note, as has 
already been shown, is identical in theme with the opening chapters of 
the novel. 

Just as it is possible for the note of 1849 to have served as a transition 
between Tieck’s novel and Feathertop, so Die Vogelscheuche could have 
served as a transition between the note of 1840 and that of 1849. If we 
suppose that Hawthorne, in the interval between the notes, became 
acquainted with the theme of Tieck’s novel, we can easily understand 
how the bare outlines of the earlier note came to be developed into the 
fuller details of the note of 1849. Though the question must still, for the 
present at least, remain in the realm of conjecture, it would seem a not 
unreasonable conjecture that in the note of 1840,the reading of the “tale 
of Tieck” in 1843, and the note of 1849, we have the three preliminary 
steps which led to the writing of Feathertop and its publication in 1852. 

ALFRED A. KERN 

Randolph-Macon Woman’s College 


#2 On the day before he began Tieck he had finished translating Biirger’s Lenore. Cf. 
American Note Books, pp. 332-33. 

















LXX 
F@MINA VERA IN CHARLES READE’S NOVELS 


NE of the commonest headings in the notebooks on which Charles 

Reade founded his novels' is femina vera. He considered himself an 
authority on woman. In a letter to the Pall Mall Gazette he calls himself 
‘a patient drudge, who has studied that sex profoundly in various walks 
of life.’’? Certainly his women are more memorable, and the subject of 
more comment and criticism, than his men. To them W. D. Howells de- 
voted a long essay in his Heroines of Fiction. Though, like his men, they 
fall into easily recognizable, frequently repeated types, they are more 
alive, more real, less subordinate to the demands of story structure. The 
result of more study and more enthusiasm, they are less romanticized, 
less melodramatized than his heroes and villains. 

The idiosyncrasies of his own sex (except under feminine influence) 
concerned him as little as they concern most men. Or perhaps it would 
be truer to say that he was as blind to characteristically male fatuity and 
foible as most men are. Though, as his villains show, he recognized and 
warmed to indignation at male depravity, minor male weaknesses he 
does not stigmatize as he does feminine peccadilloes. He drew the egotist 
willing to murder to have his way; but Meredith’s egoist would have been 
beyond him. 

Meredith’s name breeds another contrast. He and Reade, contempor- 
aries, drew some sweet young things—the Rose Jocelyn of Evan Harring- 
ton, the Lucy of Richard Feverel ; the Susan Merton of Jt is Never too Late 
to Mend, the Lucy of Love Me Little, Love Me Long. The women of both 
are high-spirited, yet they differ fundamentally. Meredith’s usually 
have mind, Reade’s mother-wit. Reade’s women are more like Shaw’s. 
They exploit men to gain their ends, but through instinct rather than 
reason. They are sly, wily, tricky, but seldom superior to their emotions. 
Hence they do not develop this or that trait; they have it to begin with. 
Born petty or noble, they react to experience according to the laws of 
their nature, spontaneously, for good or evil. 

This is why some of Reade’s heroines are intolerable. For he occasion- 
ally leaves out the liveliness of spirit which enhances most of his feminine 
personages. The results are disastrous. Susan Merton is so merely ami- 
able that he apologizes for her: ‘“These average women are not the spice 


1 The extant notebooks are in the London Library. Passages from them in this article 
are quoted by permission of the Committee of that library, and its librarian, Dr. C. Hag- 
bert Wright. 

2 Readiana: The Legal Vocabulary. 
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of fiction, but they are the salt of real life.’’* This excuse rather opposes 
his judgment in another novel that “the average woman is under five 
feet, and rather ugly.’’* But here he is defending himself for not doing 
justice to a “noble” woman, Ina Klosking. Susan dumbly resists the 
advances of the villainous suitor, remains passively faithful to the dis- 
tant hero. More unbearably flabby-minded, incapable indeed of decision, 
is Grace Carden of Put Yourself in His Place. She is afraid of the conse- 
quences if she disobeys her father and marries the hero; yet, moved by 
her nitwit father, and the villain’s assiduity, she consents to marry the 
villain when the hero is thought dead. Her one positive action is to stab 
the villain after his rascalities are exposed and the hero is found to be 
alive—when, in other words, she discovers that she has almost reached 
the condition so often neared or attained by the women in Reade’s novels, 
and the women in the other sensational novels and plays of the period: 
being ‘‘neither maid, wife, nor widow.” 

Usually Reade treats his women with both more—and less—considera- 
tion than he bestows on such jelly-fish heroines. His attitude is that of 
many persistent bachelors. In fact, all attempts at diagnosis of his 
feminine point of view must begin with his Magdalen College fellowship, 
which demanded celibacy, and which he held until his death. Reade, 
bachelor perforce, is tender, courtly; he admires, he even flutters; but 
at the same time he scoffs with masculine superiority—and obliquity. 
The novels frequently, the notebooks always, display an attitude which 
one, according to his point of view, may call either realistic or cynical. 

Instructive comparison is possible between what he selected for the 
notebooks as truly feminine, and his practical presentation of feminine 
characteristics in the novels. He conceded something to convention and 
romance, he condescended somewhat to his readers, he modified for 
artistic results—and for financial gain. And, as I shall point out, when he 
reveals his own attitude, he is often strategic. 

His undisguised opinion, not trimmed and adjusted to esthetic or popu- 
lar standards, comes out in the notebooks. There two kinds of data ap- 
pear, which, with their effects on the novels, I shall take up successively. 
The first is of a familiar sort, exposing caprice, inconsistency, illogicality, 
trickiness, softness in the face of maltreatment by beloved men. The sec- 
ond reveals the presence in woman of qualities customarily thought mas- 
culine: on the favorable side, physical bravery and activity; on the ugly 
side, brutality and animalism. He collects material, too, about those ab- 
normal cases where the woman would, if possible, forfeit her sex. This 


8 It is Never too Late to Mend, chap. LXxxv. 
* A Woman Hater, chap. Xxxt, 
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second femina vera approaches man in heroic strength, in cruel violence, 
or in dress. 


I 


Scrutiny of some passages from the notebooks, showing the more con- 
ventional aspect of his attitude toward woman, may well precede an in- 
quiry into the means he found in his novels, to evince, to exhibit, or at 
least to utilize this attitude. 

Proof that woman is obedient to instinct, rather than logically con- 
sistent, Reade evidently saw in such instances as these: 


A woman jilted by A. gets another and is engaged. Commander in chief will not 
let B. marry. B. is marched off. Girl hangs herself with a letter in her bosom—to 
B.? Oh dear no, to A. blowing him up sky high. Times Aug. 10 X [18] 56. (42, p. 
189) 


A lady wrote some verses upon a window, intimating her design of never marry- 
ing. A. wrote the following lines underneath: 


The lady whose resolve these words betoken 
Wrote them on glass to show it may be broken. 


A statement of that kind from a woman means this. Marriage is the thing that 
runs most in my head. How shall I get an offer? I’ll put the men on their mettle. 
I’ll say it is not in the power of men to win me. This is a true instinct. (Journa- 
lium, p. 248.) 


Of feminine instability he thought this display worthy of record and com- 
ment: 


[A clipping tells of a man long expecting to be a bridegroom who leaves Fife on 
business. His sweetheart becomes an heiress during his protracted absence and 
has other suitors. She writes him, but he returns to find her married. Above this 
there appears in the notebook:]} 
Foemina vera. 

Tenacity of purpose under difficulties: broken down or was espigliérie when it 
had become easy. It looks as if the woman could hold out a certain time. Cir- 
cumstances go for nothing or perhaps her letter to her old sweetheart was the 
last effort of an expiring affection and wounded vanity came in the next moment 
and caused a reaction. (Journalium, p. 248.) 


Frequent jottings show a belief in women’s mendacity. 


On certain topics the truth is not in them. Madame de la Rochefoucauld the 
Vendéen heroine marched to the scaffold after lying about her age. She made 
herself out three years younger than she was. (42, p. 253) 


A lie nothing to them. Girl accuses herself falsely of a felony to get a night’s 
lodging rather than knock up the family she is with or be out all night. ... 
(Journalium, p. 42.) 
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Scotch servant lass pretends her mother is dead: gets mistress to lend her black 
silk, goes to imaginary funeral. (42, p. 178.) 


Favorable feminine response to rough treatment, and practical accep- 
tance of a situation, appear in this entry: 


Mary Anne Elton charged Jopling her suitor with attempting her ruin by means 
of chloroform. But she called out and handed him to a policeman. He was re- 
manded in bail till the 7 May. 7 May the case was proceeded with. Deft. handed 
in a certificate proving that Mary Anne Elton was Mary Anne Jopling having 
married him that morning at the church of St. Mary le Strand. Girl’s relatives 
cried out and said she had been entrapped. Mrs. Jopling examined severely said 
no; it was with her free will. Then looking lovingly on her deft. Oh I am quite 
sure he will use me well and we shall be happy and comfortable. ... Then the 
magistrate instead of saying volenti non fit injuria chose to consider with his 
male sapience that this marriage was a conspiracy to defeat the ends of justice. 
The sexes are in all this, & the hard vulgar logic of a woman is at the bottom of 
it. H.N. [Household Narrative] X 50. 109. (Journalium, p. 41.) 


The natural result of gathering such materials under the head of 
femina vera is the tendency to think of women not as individuals, but as 
a race. This race, as I shall presently demonstrate, is divided in the novels 
into types; but all these types share the common attributes of true 
woman. The most comprehensive generalization is this one, used by 
Vizard, the woman hater (alias Reade): 


‘Goose!’ 
‘And just now I was a fox.’ 
‘You are both. But so is every woman.” 


So Mrs. Bazalgette, elderly flirt, calls Lucy ‘‘an innocent fox.’’® The note- 
books apply the expression to Mrs. Tilton. 

Fox and Goose. Say the Goose-Fox. Her old business with Parson Beecher and 
her husband . . . Says she was converted by Griffith Gaunt extract in one of my 
Giant Folios. (Antiqua-Wreck: Foemina vera.) 


Deceit and soft foolishness, which women change to energy and pres- 
ence of mind when those they love are in need of their help, or when they 
have marked a man as theirs, these are the principal feminine traits in 
Reade’s estimation. The actions of the women in the novels, then, tend 
to be essentially feminine rather than personally characteristic. This 
habit of generalizing appears both when Reade comments as the author, 
and when, keeping responsibility off himself, he makes use of various 
devices to animadvert sharply on woman. 

Lucy in Love Me Little, Love Me Long painstakingly deciphers some 


5 A Woman Hater, chap. xv. 
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old records “‘with a good-humored patience that belonged partly to her 
character, partly to hersex. A female who undertakes this sort of work 
does not skip as we should.’’”” 

Such generic commentary appears often in The Cloister and the Hearth. 

Margaret and Richt agree that Gerard and Margaret should wed with- 
out waiting for parental consent. This gives Reade an excuse for crit- 
icizing women: 
Women are creatures brimful of courage. Theirs is not exactly the same quality 
as manly courage; that would never do, hang it all; we should have to give up 
trampling on them. No; it is a vicarious courage. They never take part in a bull- 
fight by any chance; but it is remarked that they sit at one, unshaken by those 
tremors and apprehensions for the combatants to which the male spectator— 
feeble-minded wretch!—is subject. Nothing can exceed the resolution with which 
they have been known to send forth men to battle: as some witty dog says, 
‘Les femmes sont trés braves avec le peau d’autrui.’® 


Not so much her own is the sentiment which Marion, the chambermaid, 
feels toward Gerard. Rather it is “a triple attraction that has ensnared 
coquettes in all ages.’’® Similarly, it is because “‘at her age girls love to be 
coy and tender, saucy and gentle, by turns,” that Margaret delays in 
offering to tie Gerard’s ribbon. And she prolongs the tying unconsciously 
since “it is not natural to her sex to hurry aught that pertains to the 
sacred toilet.’”” Here Reade generalizes about feminine physical manner- 
isms also: ‘Her mind was not quite easy, till, by a manceuvre peculiar to 
the female hand, she had made her palm convex, and so applied it . . . to 
the centre of the knot.’”!° 

Two more examples from Griffith Gaunt. Mrs. Gaunt mothers Father 
Leonard, shy but eloquent young priest, not because of an especially 
personal feeling, but because “all true women love to protect’’."" When, in 
the earlier part of the story, she, then Kate Peyton, folds a letter to keep 
an address invisible, Reade is provoked to the parenthetic remark: ‘Small 
secrecy, verging on deceit, you are bred in woman’s bones!’’” 

To prevent the resentment of too many feminine readers, Reade 
usually puts the more cutting unfavorable generalizations on woman 
into the mouth of a character who is not to be trusted: a woman hater, 
as in the novel so called (see especially chap. vii), or a villain. In this 


6 Love Me Little, Love Me Long, chap. xtv. 
7 Chap. vt. 

8 Chap. Ix. 

* Chap. xxxv1. 

10 Chap. 1. 

1 Chap. xvi. 
12 Chap. II. 
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passage from Put Yourself in His Place, Coventry, the villain, is the 
principal speaker: 

‘All women are deceitful.’ 

‘Oh, come!’ 

‘Let me explain; all women, worthy of the name, are cowards; and cowardice 
drives them to deceit, even against their will. . . .” 


So the following words from the lips of the rake, Sir Charles Pomander, 
in Peg W offington, give the author a chance to express without obnoxious- 
ness his own cynical views: 


‘I know that with all women, the present lover is an angel and the past a demon, 
and so ov in turn. And I know that if Satan were to enter the women of the 
stage, with the wild idea of impairing their veracity, he would come out of their 
minds a greater liar than he went in, and the innocent darlings would never 
know their spiritual father had been at them.’! 


The reader, too, cannot be distressed when the constantly amorous 
Denys offers sagely experienced advice to Gerard about Marion’s prob- 
able kindly reception of his affections." 


More ingenious is the use of the hero as mouthpiece of Reade’s satiric 
conclusions. In a meditative soliloquy Alfred Hardie of Hard Cash in- 
cisively remarks about women novelists and their attitude toward their 
sex: 

‘How many unsuspicious girls have these double-faced mothers deluded so? They 
do it in half the novels, especially in those written by women: and why? Because 
these know the perfidy and mendacity of their sex better than we do.” 


This slur can be passed over by the sensitive, for Alfred is over-wrought, 
and, after all, he wishes to make the woman whom he criticizes his 
mother-in-law. Another situation in which the hero may safely be used is 
that in which Gerard finds himself. He has met his mate, to whom he is to 
be faithful throughout the story. Who, then, can with calmer imparti- 
ality advise a flirting male companion about feminine untrustworthi- 
ness? Gerard brings to bear on Denys in this innocuous fashion some of 
the by-words of which he—and his creator—were so fond: “Le peu que 
sont les femmes,”’ and 

Qui hante femmes et dez, 

Il mourra en pauvretez.!” 


18 Chap. XXv. 

4 Chap. II. 

% The Cloister and the Hearth, chap. Xxxvt. 
16 Chap. v. 

17 The Cloister and the Hearth, chap. XXXVI. 
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It is fair to say that Reade on such occasions puts strongly defensive 
retorts in the mouths of Denys and others. The maids at the inn snap 
back: “We say that none run women down but such as are too old, or too 
ill-favored, or too witless to please them.’”!® 

A frequent heading in the notebooks is “proclivity toward suicide.” 
From his reading, especially of newspapers, Reade was convinced that 
young women often committed suicide “for insufficient reasons,” as he 
phrases it. This belief, coupled with the tendency to generalize, has a defi- 
nite outcome in the novels. It twice affects The Cloister and the Hearth. 
Catherine, Gerard’s mother, fears that Margaret may have ‘‘made her- 
self away,” and tells her daughter of a quarrel in her courting-days that 
almost caused her to throw herself in the canal.’® And near the end of the 
story Margaret is almost wrought up to worse than suicide: 
Margaret, when she ran past Gerard, was almost mad. She was in that state of 
mind in which affectionate mothers have been known to kill their children, 
sometimes along with themselves, sometimes alone, which last is certainly man- 
iacal.?° 


In Put Yourself in His Place Jael Dence tries to drown herself, self- 
hypnotized by her own illness, grief over her father’s death, the sud- 
denly learned news that her sister has gone to Australia, and the sight of 
a pool in the moonlight. She is rescued and resuscitated." The heroine of 
this novel, Grace Carden (about whom I have previously expressed my 
disgust) has been married, as she thinks, to the villain, and has dis- 
covered that the hero, supposed dead, is alive. Under the circumstances 
the doctor advises Jael Dence to watch Grace closely. 

He had seen a woman start up and throw herself, in one moment, out of a 
window, for less than this—a woman crushed apparently, and more dead than 
alive, as Grace Carden was.” 


Jael accordingly takes away from Grace a stiletto which she is fingering, 
but is not able to keep her from using it on the supposed bridegroom. 
Not fatally, of course. Grace is not Tess, and Reade is not Hardy. 


II 


The inclination to turn any woman into every woman, which was en- 
couraged by the gathering of materials under the head of famina vera, 


18 Thid. 
19 Chap. XLIx. 
20 Chap. XCIv. 
%1 Chap. xxxv. This incident is anticipated in Griffith Gaunt (chap. xx) in a speech 
by Jane, a discharged servant, which indicated Reade’s belief that women commit 
suicide without due cause: “What will father say? He’ll give me a hiding. For two 
pins I’d drown myself in the mere.” 
™2 Chap. XXxIx, 
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sometimes has an artificial effect; it is visible in some of the incidents just 
cited. Often, however, having the nature of the whole sex as background 
worked out beneficially. Reade thought of his women just as he did his 
men: he cast them to play certain parts in his story. In A Woman Hater 
Vizard remarks about a new character who has come into the story: 


‘We have got our gusher, likewise our flirt; and it was understood from the first 
that this was to be a new dramatis persona, was not to be a repetition of you or 
la Dover, but—ahem!—the third grace, a virago: solidified vinegar.’ 


Since the women characters are types, it is fortunate that they are, above 
all else, feminine. It may be, indeed, that this is one reason why Reade’s 
women are more successful than his men. The more usual procedure is to 
rely not on sex, but on mutations from type, in creating the impression 
of individuality. But Reade’s women are more individual, paradoxically 
enough, because the species is always thought of as belonging, to the 
genus. Significantly, the number of feminine character parts in his 
novels is much smaller than that of male character parts. For the char- 
acter part is the result of caricature: of varying a type through stress on 
eccentricities; whereas Reade grounds the type on the genus. 

What are the classes into which his women fall? There are flirts, young 
and old. The young, like Fanny Dover in A !!’oman Hater, and Rose May- 
field in Clouds and Sunshine, scheme without scruple to gain their ends. 
But they are capable of kindness, and unlike the male flirts, who are the 
villains of the stories in which they appear, they are vouchsafed at the 
end a respectable partner, though of course not the hero. Fanny may have 
her prototype in Moliére. “Celiméne,”’ Reade says, “is a born coquettte, 
but with a world of good sense and keen wit, and not a bad heart, but an 
untruthful, a pernicious woman, not a bad one.’ One of Reade’s best 
feminine characterizations is the decaying Mrs. Bazalgette of Love Me 
Little, Love Me Long. Not especially adroit, she is shameless in her efforts 
to vamp the young hero, and is not only elderly coy with him, but com- 
pletely selfish in her relations with Lucy, her ward. 

There are the ingenues, who best deserve the description of goose-fox 
which Reade at times attributed to all women. The vulpine is sometimes 
lacking; they remain merely geese. Slight individual differences occur, 
but Mabel Vane of Peg Woffington, Susan Merton of Jt Is Never too Late 
to Mend, Rosa Lusignan of A Simpleton (she is the simpleton), Grace 
Carden of Put Yourself in His Place, Zoe Vizard of A Woman Hater, 
born years apart, are, in everything but wig and make-up, more similar 


%3 Chap. xvii or xx (according to edition). 
% Good Stories of Man and Other Animals: Doubles. 
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than sisters. Indeed, they and Reade’s other types, male and female, 
provide excellent examples of that strange genesis whose products may 
be called the literary litter. 

There are the passionate, who would give all for love. Such are Mrs. 
Archbold of Hard Cash, housekeeper at insane asylums, who threatens the 
virtuous Alfred Hardie with lunacy if he will not agree to her embraces 
while sane; Claelia, the Roman princess, who succumbs to Gerard’s 
charms, finds him obdurate, and is afterwards converted by him; Rhoda 
Somerset, high-class prostitute in A Terrible Temptation, who reminds us 
of Claelia (and Alec D’Urberville) by sublimating amours into evan- 
gelism. There are the noble, self-respecting, intelligent heroines whose 
best example is Margaret in The Cloister, and who are also notably, or at 
least deliberately represented by Ina Klosking, the opera-singer of A 
Woman Hater: 


Remembering how many noble women have shone like stars in every age and 
every land ...I have tried to... paint La Klosking. But such portraiture is 
difficult. It is like writing a statue. 


There are the self-reliant, strong girls from the country, about whom I 
shall soon have a great deal to say. 

Such a classification is not cleanly complete, and though it shows 
Reade’s favorite methods of composing his women, it perhaps better lists 
the qualities of which they were composed. What classification quite 
holds, for instance, Peg Woffington, large-hearted, sparkling woman of 
passion; Christie Johnstone, child of nature, expert sailor and fisherwo- 
man, vivacious, keen; Phoebe Dale, shrewd, strong, pioneering, beset by 
a consuming passion for her profligate husband? Nobility and self-respect 
characterize Mercy Vint, country wife of bigamous Griffith Gaunt; they 
are softened by traces of physical attraction for a worthless husband in 
Ina Klosking. Flashing Kate Gaunt is led by her husband’s black moods 
into an almost maternal care of her Roman Catholic chaplain. Here the 
ingredients are obvious, but so is their mixture. And the binding agent is 
Reade’s conception of femina vera. 


III 


So far, it is easy to explain Reade’s treatment of his feminine char- 
acters as due to his bachelorhood, and to the fictional and dramatic con- 
ventions of the mid-century. Not so simple is a sound analysis of the 
sources of Reade’s interest in those women who in one way or another 


% Chap. xxxmI or xxxrv (according to edition). 
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exhibit supposedly masculine characteristics. Surely, partial causes are 
disappointment and repression. The mother who intervenes in Christie 
Johnstone, to prevent the marriage of fishing girl and painter, had her 
parallel in Reade’s mother. Something, though evidence is lacking to tell 
just what, must lie behind the many passages in his novels about the evil 
effects of jealousy, and behind the facts that Jealousy is the subtitle of 
Griffith Gaunt and one title Reade gave his adaptation of Sardou’s Andrée. 
Perhaps part of the secret lies in the mysterious affair only hinted at in 
the Memoir (chap. xv), which tells of the attraction Reade felt toward 
some fair woman, herself in love with an ugly, stupid man. There are 
some odd references in Reade’s writings to “‘beauty and the beast.” 

Frustration and celibacy, however, cannot be the only explanation. 
The Memoir makes plain that Reade was the occasional victim of deep 
and prolonged nervous exhaustion and depression of the kind that some- 
times seizes his male characters, who have brain-fever and fall into fits, 
sometimes epileptic. Was Reade’s interest in the insane merely part of a 
large humanitarian benevolence? Is one merely hypnotized by jargon 
when he finds an inverted, sadistic cruelty in the savage indignation 
which accompanies Reade’s irritation at the spectacle of human suffer- 
ing? Is his dwelling on the barbarous use of the crank in prisons, which 
forms so large a part of It is Never too Late to Mend, wholly normal? Such 
thoughts press to the surface, certainly, when one reads the items in the 
notebooks which record with sardonic, Gilbertian humor instances of 
feminine cruelty. 

A less complicated and perhaps more trustworthy explanation may be 
offered for the energetic athleticism of his women. He was writing dram- 
atic novels in which swift action was a principal feature. He could not 
follow altogether the pattern of the medieval romance, which so often 
took the hero away from the heroine at the beginning of the story, car- 
ried him through a series of adventures, and then restored him to the 
heroine, though there are evidences of this pattern in some of his novels. 
Some of his women, however, accompany the men through most of the 
incidents of the story, and under the conditions must act fast and often. 
If there is an underlying psychological reason for Reade’s preference for 
activity for both sexes—and I think there is—it is to be found in his be- 
ing primarily, like his brothers, a motor type, and in the fact that, once 
committed to the writer’s life, the easiest way for him to be up and doing 
was to make his characters active. 

As recently as 1911 the English Review published in two issues under 
the title Androgynism or Woman Playing at Man an extended account, 
recovered from Reade’s papers, of the life of a woman who persisted in 
wearing men’s clothes and pretending masculinity. Though his judg- 
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ment told him such a character was unsuitable for fiction or drama (ex- 
cept farce), he declares that: ““Between the years 1858-62, i.e., about the 
date when I first began to collect from real life materials for the drama 
. . . I devoted a folio of 250 leaves to tabulating cases of androgynism.”’ 
This notebook seems to be no longer extant, but the case described in 
Androgynism is like that referred to in the notebooks (Digest, p.51) under 
the heading of ‘‘Living characters.’’ “1859 a woman who has long served 
as a sailor excuse that she had a sickly husband. Mem! Find this one out 
photograph her and write her.” His interest in the abnormality preceded 
1858, for one of his earliest stories is his satire on the bloomer craze, 
Propria Quae Maribus, which, though not printed till 1857, was written, 
according to his statement in a prefatory note, several years before. The 
interest is evident, too, in Peg Woffington (1852). Peg tells the story of a 
lover who, she found, intended to marry another: 


‘I found her out; got an introduction to her father; went down to his house 
three days before the marriage, with a little coal-black mustache, regimentals, 
and what not.... 

‘The first day I flirted and danced with the bride. The second I made love to 
her, and at night I let her know that her intended was a villain. ... 

‘So, in a fit of virtuous indignation, the little hypocrite dismissed the little 
brute; in other words she had fallen in love with me.’ 


This takes place off-stage. Twenty years later, in another brief novel of 
the eighteenth century, The Wandering Heir (Christmas Graphic, 1872), 
transvestism is an integral part of the plot. It is prepared for by stress, 
early in the narrative, on Philippa’s tomboyish characteristics. At thir- 
teen she wants to be made a boy, thinking that boys’ clothes and a 
hair-cut will bring about the transformation. Her tomboyishness comes 
for a moment close to the pathological: 


Then, going into a fury, ‘Oh! why did not I scratch their eyes out, when they 
came to christen me a girl? Why cried I not aloud, “No! No! No! A BOY! A 
BOY !’??”2? 

A few years later, perturbed by the unweicome suit of Silas, oafish son 
of a scheming guardian, she runs away to London. There, (at a mas- 
querade shop) she exchanges a new dress fora sailor’s costume, and thus 
attired succeeds in indenting herself as a bookkeeper and overseer toa 
Delaware planter. She continues to wear her men’s clothes, flattering the 
women and studying the men, in particular the hero, until he and she are 
on their voyage home. 


6 Chap. 11. 
27 Chap. 11. 
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Even in a historical romance, this epicene feature really does not do. 
Art and abnormal sexual psychology may have been mated by Proust, 
but it is reasonably safe to say that transvestism is unacceptable artis- 
tically outside farce, Shakespeare, and the pantomime. 

Reade seems to have based this part of his plot on the too great 
strangeness of truth. One of the notebooks (Bon. fab., pp. 181a & b) con- 
tains a clipping from the New Annual Register of 1781 telling of a girl 
who becomes a sailor, leaving her uncle in Northumberland in order to 
see her sweetheart in Bombay. 

There is one “new woman” in the Reade novels, Rhoda Gale, the 
American doctor in A Woman Hater. This description of her “clear, 
silvery voice’’ is significant of her type of womanliness: 

It was not, like Ina Klosking’s, rich, and deep, and tender; yet it had a certain 
gentle beauty to those who love truth, because it was dispassionate, yet expres- 
sive, and cool, yet not cold.*8 


How near this woman comes to the androgynous is suggested by these 
words which Rhoda speaks when she hears bad news about her mother’s 
health, and lacks money to cross the Atlantic: 


‘My mother . . . forbids me positively to go to her. Oh! but for that, I’d put on 
boy’s clothes, and go as a common sailor to get to her.’*® 


A “generative incident” involving androgynism, which Reade tried to 
fertilize with his imagination, appears several times in the notebooks 
of the seventies. In 5g, p. 21 over, is a clipping telling of an Italian woman 
who was a corporal in the army until her sex was discovered by a surgeon 
who was examining a wound. Below the clipping Reade has written: 


Adapt to American Civil War. 
Surgeon girl’s unsuccessful lover. She is mad after, follows him to the wars. 
Surgeon treats them both for wounds: had fought with rival previously. 


On p. 56 of the same notebook is an enlargement of the conception: 


American story 

Federal spy female Fol. Mat. Fict. 218. combine with almost a plot Giant Fol. 2. 
41. Leave space to mark the combination. The name of the female spy is [space] 
and she should be interviewed. Some of the adventures are detailed in Fol. Mat. 
Fict. but not imp[ortant]. Get her interviewed, & get Boucicault’s play of 
Belle Amar. 

The other element is a surgeon in love with her; but she loves another and on 
the grand occasion of the story he tends them both. This is a very generative 
situation. 


%8 Chap. XII. 
9 Chap. XvI. 
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IV 


A frequent heading in the notebooks is Caliban. This has both mascu- 
line and feminine dog-Latin singular and plural forms, and the headings 
Calibana, Calibane, and Calibani are found. Instances of the brutality 
and bestiality of both sexes are recorded, but there is no doubt that 
Reade, like D. H. Lawrence, thought feminine brutality noteworthy be- 
cause not usually admitted. Little of this comes into the novels; Reade’s 
realism is here, as elsewhere, conditioned both by artistic sensitiveness 
and a regard for sales. 

Reade takes a grim, perverted, almost ghoulish delight in setting 
down under the head of Calibana or Caliban such items as these: 


Eliza Smith etat 17 poisons her master & mistress with arsenic. Admits that 
they were kind to her, but says that her mistress had come down like a bull-dog 
that morning. Another excuse that on Sunday she had accused her of killing a 
ae 

Bridget & Julia Conolly kill sheep on large scale & eat; half sheep under petti- 
coats.... (Journalium, p. 27) 

A woman, Frances Smith, quarreled with her son and his wife: her temper was 
so bad they turned her out of the house. Then she stole their son, her grandson; 
and drowned him, to make their hearts ache. She said so. She was hung. (Anti- 
qua-Wreck, Calibana) 


Such entries, it is important to note, also appear under the head of 
Foemina Vera. 


Puella religiosa writes 18 girls, and fries to send them all to heaven with poison. 
Tantum religio potuit. (51, Foemina Vera) 

They are child-robbers as well as murderers. Susan Nunn a showily dressed 
woman of 30 charged with the above. A swarm of little girls and boys, nearly 50 
ztat. 6-13 brought as witnesses by their friends. Nurse was put in a room with 
other women and many of the brats identified her at once. (Journalium, p. 42) 


Numerous in the notebooks as such entries are, the reflection of the 
interest which prompted them is slight in the novels. Some facts which the 
notebooks stressed Reade’s matter-of-fact romances almost left out. In 
A Perilous Secret he comments: ‘‘Men do not ill-treat children. It is only 
women, who adore them, that kill them and ill-use them accordingly.’ 
Attacks on the abuses of baby-farming in the notebooks cast a faint 
shadow on Griffith Gaunt: Caroline Ryder, loose villainess, conceals her 
child by baby-farming it in a remote county. There is only one incident 
in the novels in which calibane figure. In Hard Cash the practice of ‘‘tank- 
ing” is described. The keeperesses, as Reade calls them, not only taunt 


% Chap. III. 
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the madwomen and feed them vilely, but torture them by putting them 
naked under cold water again and again: “In the absence of male critics 
they showed their real selves, and how wise it is to trust that gentle sex 
in the dark with irresponsible power over females.’ 


V 


Reade’s interest in androgynism and feminine savagery is akin to his 
interest in feminine athleticism, the most attractive quality on the sexual 
border-line. Though the superbly statuesque type of feminine beauty 
particularly pleased him, he apparently recognized that his age would 
not allow a novelist to describe a refined Victorian lady as muscularly 
energetic, at least on her native heath. But when conditions were fa- 
vorable, he from the beginning of his career gave his women a chance to 
be as sinewy as his men, and even to use their strength to save the lives of 
their men associates. He did so when his heroine or other important 
woman character was of low estate, and particularly when she was a 
rustic; or when circumstances brought her to an unsettled country; or 
when she lived at a distant period. With contemporary stay-at-home 
heroines of the upper middle class the best he could do was negative: he 
made the heroine of A Simpleton a dreadful example of the results of 
tight-lacing. 

There was, however, more safety, and less danger of shocking any one, 
in taking the feminine characters in a historical novel off the sidelines and 
putting them into the game of swift action which Reade managed so ex- 
pertly. Consider the lively part that Margaret plays in The Cloister, es- 
pecially in the earlier chapters. She grasps an arrow that Martin Wit- 
tenhaagen is about to shoot at the Duke’s leopard. Then: 


She seized his long-pointed knife, almost tore it out of his girdle, and darted from 
the room. .. . Margaret cut off a huge piece of venison, and ran to the window, 
and threw it out to the green eyes of fire.*” 


She hides Gerard in a chest.** She runs with Gerard and Martin when 
they are pursued.* To put off the bloodhounds, she cuts her arm and 
smears her hose and shoes.* Significantly, too, she anticipates the “‘new 
woman” doctor of A Woman Hater by playing the physician when her 
father is stricken by paralysis.* 


| Chap. XL. 

* End chap. vim. beginning chap. 1x. 
% Chap. xv. 

* Chap. xIx. 

% Chap. xx. 

* Chap. 11. 
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In Griffith Gaunt, Kate Peyton, “of ancient family in Cumberland,” 


hunted about twice a week in the season, and was at home in the saddle, for she 
had ridden from a child; but so ingrained was her character, that this sport, 
which more or less unsexes most women, had no perceptible effect on her mind, 
nor even on her manners.*? 


How far Reade reflects his age in this comment on the fox-hunting wom- 
an is disputable, but Kate is otherwise active. She interrupts a duel 
between two of her lovers early in the story, and, falsely accused of mur- 
der, at the end of the story pleads her own case. The time of Griffith Gaunt 
is the eighteenth century; here, then, as in The Cloister, where Margaret 
for a time acts the doctor, Reade takes advantage of the historical back- 
ground to anticipate his time, using an old disguise for a new woman. 

In Foul Play the heroine is cured of tuberculosis by a life in the open 
on an uninhabited South Sea island. What more could one ask of the 
very pattern of a Victorian general’s daughter than this lofty resolu- 
tion, addressed to her fellow castaway: “No,” said she, “you are always 
working for me, and I shall work for you. Cooking and washing are a 
woman’s work, not a man’s; and so are plaiting and netting.’** Nor was 
this all. For before the story is over, she sailed a boat, in spite of diffi- 
culties, and thereby rescued her lover. “‘She cried like any woman. She 
persisted like a man.’’®® 


VI 


The most pronounced example of the virile yet feminine woman among 
Reade’s characters is Jael Dence of Put Yourself in His Place. Of the 
earth from which Reade made her there are positive traces in both the 
novels and the notebooks, worthy of examination by any one who cares 
to observe closely of what stuff a novelist may shape his characters. Jael 
is the most highly developed flower of a type: girls rustic, strong, gener- 
ously built in arm, throat, bosom, and leg, superstitious, full of proverbs, 
in love usually with the hero, but in one case the villain. 

Christie Johnstone, herring-fisher extraordinary, is the first of these. 
In the second chapter of the novel that bears her name we learn about 
her physique and that of her friend, and are also told of Reade’s physical 
preferences: 

Their short petticoats revealed a neat ankle, and a leg with a noble swell; for 
Nature, when she is in earnest, builds beauty on the ideas of ancient sculptors 
and poets. 


37 Chap. I. 
88 Chap. XXXIV. 
3° Chap. XXXvImI. 
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We are thus prepared to find Christie making use of her physique. When 
Sandy Liston is about to solace himself with whiskey for the loss of a 
dead comrade, she 


forgot the wild and savage nature of the man, who had struck his own sister, 
and seriously hurt her, a month before, . . . and she seized him by the collar, 
with a grasp from which he in vain attempted to shake himself loose.*® 


And we are not surprised to read of her rescue of Charles Gatty, the hero: 


She flung herself boldly over the gunwale; the man was sinking, her nails 
touched his hair, her fingers entangled themselves in it, she gave him a powerful 
wrench, and brought him alongside; the boys pinned him like wild-cats. 

Christie darted away forward to the mast, passed a rope round it, threw it 
the boys, in a moment it was under his shoulders. Christie hauled on it from the 
fore thwart, the boys lifted him, and they tumbled him gasping and gurgling 
like a dying salmon, into the bottom of the boat.“ 


In some subsequent tales there are much fainter foreshadowings of 
Jael Dence. In Art, Susan, Nance Oldfield’s cousin and servant, is a 
thick-headed dairymaid who admires the hero. In Clouds and Sunshine, 
Rose Mayfield, a flirtatious country girl, is described as having a ‘‘work- 
ing arm bare till dinner time,”’ and she and the hero are declared to be 
“fine specimens of rustic stature and beauty.” In Love Me Little, Love Me 
Long Lucy’s rustic nurse is an ‘‘Amazon.”’ 

More distinct is Jacintha, the servant in the novel of the French Revo- 
lution, White Lies. She is pictured as “a strapping young woman,”’ who 
“stood in a bold attitude, her massive but well-formed arms folded so that 
the presence of each against the other made them seem gigantic.” 
Riviére, the hero, jots down some of her “‘coarse . . . succinct’’ prover- 
bial comments. Her psychology is also that of the later, more important 
figure. She was, Reade declares, ‘“‘a woman, who, though little educated, 
was full of feeling and shrewdness, and needed but the bare facts: she 
could add the rest from her own heart and experience.’’* 

In Hard Cash sinewy femininity is represented unimportantly, but 
clearly, by a nurse in the asylum in which Alfred Hardie is criminally 
confined. Hannah, several times called “‘baby-face biceps,” loves Alfred, 
who bestows her on Brown, an asylum keeper, where her affections had 
been previously fixed. First, however, he is tender-hearted and complai- 
sant enough to kiss her, to the jealous wrath of Mrs. Archbold, the sen- 
sual housekeeper. This buss reminds the reader of the one Gerard grants 
the chambermaid Marion in The Cloister. 


© Chap. xIv. “ Chap. xvi. 
® Chap. m1. “ Chap. XxxIII. 
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Mercy Vint, buxom, blooming, kind, and noble, is the rustic ingenue 
of Griffith Gaunt, but she is not so active as Kate Gaunt. 

Next in line is Jael herself, an outgrowth, however, not merely of 
these figures in the novels, but also of the notebooks of the sixties, which 
show Reade’s interest in feminine physical bravery. Some suggestive 
items follow: 


Luigina Spazzini, a girl of 15, alone defends the house against a cobbler, whom 
she wounds so that he is ultimately captured—the Duchess Regent of Parma 
awarded her a gold medal. (42, p. 1) 

Ann Tranter, maid servant to Mr. Swetenham near Congleton, encountering a 
burglar with her bare arms he armed with a stick. He strikes her. She disarms 
him. He beats her with his fists. She grapples and throws him. He gets the better 
again. She rings bell, pushes him out of the house, locks the door—and faints. 
Ann was [illegible] and stout; but it was partly the power of self-excitement pro- 
per to her sex, which enabled her to do this—the penalty, a faint. HC [Household 
Chronicle] 157. Query 1850. Servant at Twickenham near the church, who not 
only downed and overpowered a burglar but bound him. (Journalium, p. 108) 


Classified as ‘‘Foem. vera’’ is a clipping telling of the strength and 
nerve of Rosa Matthews, a servant. Finding a burglar in her sleeping 
mistress’s bedroom, she took him by his coat-collar down three flights of 
stairs (W.B. Reade, p. 208). In the same notebook (p. 348) are at least 
two clippings, one headed Heroina, narrating the encounter with an- 
other burglar of Elizabeth Storey, another servant girl. Struck by a stick, 
with two teeth broken, and her face bruised, she caught the miscreant by 
the hair, called her mistress to get the scissors, and pulled a masking 
cloth from the man’s face. 

The parts of Jael Dence’s apt name appear in the same notebooks that 
chronicle these vigorous feminine exertions. It is the result of telescoping 
the name of a murdered girl, Jael Denny, with that of a woman asylum 
keeper, Miss Dence. 

Like some of the preceding rural characters Jael is superstitious and 
speaks in proverbs. She tells the hero of her treatment of her drunken 
brother-in-law, Phil Davis, when he declares that he has married the 
wrong sister: 

‘I took him by the scruff of the neck and just turned him out of the room and 
sent him to the bottom of the stairs headforemost.” 


When Little requests: ‘Let us see the arm that flung Phil Davis down 
stairs,” 


Jael colored a little, but bared her left arm at command. 


“ Chap. XxxI. 
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‘Good heavens!’ cried Little. ‘What a limb! Why mine is shrimp compared 
with it.’ 
The result of this demonstration is that ‘‘Little, with his coat off, and 
Jael, with her noble arms bare, ground long saws together secretly.’ 

When, in the same chapter, Hill, a union man, is about to shoot an 
arrow at Little, Jael flings her arm around his heck and deflects the ar- 
row, reminding the reader of Margaret’s seizing of an arrow in The 
Cloister. 

There follows one of the encounters which Reade does so well. 


Hill twisted violently round, and dropping the bow, struck the woman in the face 
with his fist; he had not room to use all his force; yet the blow covered her face 
with blood. She cried out, but gripped him so tight by both shoulders that he 
could not strike again, but he kicked her savagely. She screamed, but slipped 
her arms down and got him tight round the waist. Then he was done for: with 
one mighty whirl she tore him off his feet in a moment, then dashed herself and 
him under her to the ground with such ponderous violence that his head rang 
loud on the pavement and he was stunned for a few seconds. Ere he quite re- 
covered she had him turned on his face, and her weighty knee grinding down his 
shoulders, while her nimble hands whipped off her kerchief and tied his hands 
behind him in a twinkling. 


When Little arrived “she was seated on her prisoner, trembling and cry- 
ing after her athletic feat, and very little fit to cope with the man if he 
had not been tied.’”’ Then, after one speech, ‘“‘she became hysterical.’ 

The trembling and loss of control following violent exercise parallel, 
it will be noticed, the material in the second notebook entry quoted 
above. 

Jael has one more opportunity to show her strength in action. Coven- 
try, the villain, has been successfully intercepting the letters which the 
hero has been writing from America. His minion, Lally, sees Jael with a 
letter in Little’s writing. 


He seized her hand, and applied his knuckles to the back of it with all his force. 
That hurt her, and she gave a cry, and twisted away from him and drew back; 
then, putting her left hand to his breast, she gave a great yaw, and then a for- 
ward push with her mighty loins, and a contemporaneous shove with her amaz- 
ing left arm, that would have pushed down some brick walls, and the weight and 
strength so suddenly applied sent Lally flying like a feather. His head struck 
the stone gate-post and he measured his length under it.” 


If Reade had not obeyed convention and put into his story a stupid, 
invertebrate heroine, as passive as a Reade character ever can be, he 
would not have been obliged, as part of the equally conventional final 


Ibid. “ Chap. xxxmI. 47 Chap. XxxIx. 
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mating process, to marry Jael to Squire Raby, Little’s aged uncle. That he 
dallied with the thought of doing otherwise is shown by his having the 
hero’s mother take Jael in hand and successfully teach her etiquette, ac- 
cording to the best fairy godmother magic method. For a modern in- 
stance of an old, old story, see Shaw’s Pygmalion, and do not laugh too 
hard at Reade. Restraint of amusement, however, may be difficult for 
some readers of the following description. Jael has been trained suffi- 
ciently to be ready for her début at a formal party. 


[Jael] was blonde, and had a face less perfect in contour, but beautiful in its way, 
and exquisite in color and peach-like bloom: but the marvel was her form; her 
comely head, dignified on this occasion with a coronet of pearls, perched on a 
throat long yet white and massive, and smooth as alabaster; and that majestic 
throat sat enthroned on a snowy bust and shoulders of magnificent breadth, 
depth, grandeur, and beauty. Altogether it approached the gigantic; but so 
lovely was the swell of the broad white bosom, and so exquisite the white and 
polished skin of the mighty shoulders adorned with two deep dimples, that the 
awe this grand physique excited was mingled with profound admiration. 


At the party Mrs. Little eloquently urges that her son should marry Jael, 
stressing her face, figure, sense, and heroic devotion; but he asserts that 
he has only “a great affection and respect for her” and calls her ‘“‘my 
sister and my dear friend.’’** There is no doubt where Reade’s affections 
lie: why is he so unkind to his hero? 

Jael, though the most impressive, distinct, and alive of her tribe, is 
not the last. Phoebe Dale, in A Simpleton, Reade describes as ‘‘the well- 
fed, erect rustic, with broad, full bust and massive shoulder, and arm as 
hard as a rock with health and constant use,’’ and he says she belongs 
“‘to a small class of women in this island who are not too high to use their 
arms, not too low to cultivate their minds.’’®° She is the victim of a con- 
suming, all-forgiving passion for her philandering husband, and goes 
pioneering with him to South Africa. 

Jael’s final presentment is as Deborah Brent in Singleheart, and 
Doubleface. When her sister’s drunken husband, James Mansell, wishes 
to force his way to his wife’s room, she “‘sLook him to and fro as a dog 
does a rat, then . . . with the double power of her loins and her great long 
arms shot him all across the room into the armchair with such an im- 
petus that the chair went crashing against the wall, and the man in it 
head down, feet up.’ 


48 Chap. XLI. 
4? Chap. XLII. 
5° Chap. Iv. 
51 Chap. 1. 
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A last word about one way in which the reality of all these characters 
may be decreased by the demands of the plot and the requirements of 
Victorian romance. The flirt, the woman of passion, the country damsel 
are all capable of the self-sacrifice which will bring about if not a happy, 
at least a conventionally virtuous ending for the novels. Peg Woffington, 
the actress, resigns Mr. Vane, whom she has been fondly cosmopoli- 
tanizing, to Mrs. Vane, who has come up from the country to London to 
see her husband. Coquettish Rose Mayfield (in Clouds and Sunshine) 
yields her farmer cousin, whom she might have had on her string, to 
Rachel, reduced to reaping through a villain’s betrayal. Just as Jael 
Dence resigns Henry Little to Grace Carden, so Mercy Vint, Griffith 
Gaunt’s second wife, gives him up to his first wife, Kate. When it is con- 
sidered that the reconciliation of the two wives was suggested, as the 
notebooks show, by a newspaper clipping, it may be contended that the 
point of lack of realism in this instance is not well taken. Dependence on 
this kind of fact, however, merely indicates the weakness of the docu- 
mentary system in the hands of a romancer, who, sooner or later, will 
find in the news an example of the kind that warms his imagination. The 
essence of news, moreover, is not reality, but the exceptional. Reade’s 
probable private opinion about the embracing cordiality between fem- 
inine rivals which sugared so many of his conclusions is expressed in his 
comment on a French play, Jeanne. ‘‘Utterly false ad finem. Women are 
not so generous to women.” (Magd. Coll., p. 4.) 


EMERSON GRANT SUTCLIFFE 
Purdue University 
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LXXI 


THE MEDIEVAL BACKGROUND OF SWINBURNE’S 
THE LEPER 


MONG the contents of Swinburne’s Poems and Ballads, 1866, few 
pieces aroused more hostility than The Leper. John Morley and 
Robert Buchanan, it is true, ignored that poem in their damaging critical 
notices in The Saturday Review and The Atheneum’ for August 4, nor did 
Swinburne mention it in Notes on Poems and Reviews. But The Spectator 


of September 22, discussing the question of immorality in literature, 


after citing Swinburne’s Faustine as a poem in which artistic treatment 
justifies the subject, added: “It is entirely otherwise with his Anactoria 
and Phaedra, and other foul stuff, worst of all, The Leper, which we think 
no critics can speak worse of than they deserve.” An article in Fraser’s 
Magazine for November, though predominantly favorable to Poems and 
Ballads, named The Leper among the poems that should be suppressed. 
The Atheneum for November 3, in a criticism of Notes on Poems and Re- 
views, remarked: “To our thinking, nothing can be more horribly im- 
pure, more utterly loathsome, than the story of the unclean priest [sic] 
and his leprous mistress [sic].”* The Westminster Review for April 1, 1867, 
mentioned Laus Veneris, The Leper, and Les Noyades as the chief objects 
of popular clamor. 

From 1866 to 1929, so far as I know, The Leper has had but one en- 
thusiastic defender, ‘‘Sylvanus Urban,” who wrote in The Gentleman’s 
Magazine for July, 1889: 


I well remember, when the angry outburst attended the publication of Mr. Swin- 
burne’s Poems and Ballads, that one of the poems selected for strongest con- 
demnation was The Leper. I maintained then, and shall always maintain, that 
the poem which represented the triumph of mind over matter, of affection over 
loathing, was spiritual and not animal. 


Present day critics either ignore The Leper or dismiss it casually with 
misleading comments. Mr. Samuel C. Chew* mentions the poern along 
with Dead Love as an illustration of a taste for the macabre acquired 
from Rossetti and Beddoes. “Le caractére horrible du poéme,” con- 
cludes M. Georges Lafourcade,* “peut avoir été suggéré par la Charogne 
de Baudelaire ou d’autres piéces du méme genre.” 


1 Georges Lafourcade (La Jeunesse de Swinburne, 1, 247 f.) erroneously assigns the 
Athenzum review to Lush. Buchanan himself acknowledged it. Cf. Harriett Jay, Robert 
Buchanan (London, 1903), p. 161. 

? See also Robert Buchanan, The Fleshly School of Poetry (London, 1872), p. 88. 

3 Swinburne (1929), p. 30 note. 

4 Op. cit., 1, 457. 
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Before passing judgment upon The Leper or the attitude of its critics, 
one may well give attention to some facts regarding its composition as 
well as to the problem of sources, for only after doing this can one make 
sound generalizations regarding the fundamental nature of the poem. 


I 


In its present form The Leper was preceded by an earlier draft called A 
Vigil:§ since the final stanza of the latter is almost identical with the con- 
cluding verse of the former, and since there are other close resemblances 
in phraseology and dramatic situation, one must agree with M. Lafour- 
cade, Mr. Wise, and Mr. Welby that A Vigil is the original from which 
The Leper grew. A Vigil contains no mention of leprosy or of anything 
else horrible; it is merely the midnight reverie of a lover watching by the 
body of his dead sweetheart. His final words are: 

Nay I will shut across her breast 

Those thin grey palms held out so straight; 
It hurts me not to let her rest 

A little; also I can wait. 


I am grown blind with all these things. 
It may be now she hath in sight 
A better knowledge; still there clings 
The old question, Will not God do right? 


The situation and the somewhat cryptic last line fainily recall Browning. 
One remembers, for example, that poet’s earliest dramatic monologue, 
Porphyria’s Lover, in which a man is made to tell how, obeying a mad 
impulse, he has strangled the sweetheart whose body he holds in his 
arms: 

And all night long we have not stirred, 

And yet God has not said a word! 


Perhaps, furthermore, it is not inapposite to call to mind a still greater 
poem, Evelyn Hope. Whether A Vigil be accepted as Browningesque is 
not, however, a matter of vital consequence; its production certainly re- 
quired the exercise of no extraordinary faculty of invention.® 

A second important fact is that Swinburne admitted the authorship of 


5 Printed in T. J. Wise’s Catalogue of the Ashley Library, v1, 36, and in Lafourcade, 1, 
573. Both A Vigil and The Leper are among Swinburne’s earliest poems. See Wise, Joc. cit., 
and Lafourcade, 11, 420. 

6 Situations like that of A Vigil may be found in the old romances; cf., for instance, the 
beginning of Sir Amadace. In this connection Professor G. L. Kittredge refers me to the 
story of Charlemagne’s ring, most familiar in Southey’s King Charlemain. In the extract 
from Pasquier’s Recherches de la France, prefixed to Southey’s ballad, Charlemagne is said 
to be so bewitched that “cherissoit-il ce cadaver, l’embrassant, baisant, accolant de la 
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the passage of old French text embodying what he called “the legend of 
the leper,”’ as well as of a similar extract printed at the head of Laus 
Veneris, which is, as I have tried to show elsewhere,® based on a transla- 
tion of the old ballad of Tannhiuser. We may accept this old French, 
then, as the basis of his poem. I quote: 


En ce temps-la estoyt dans ce pays grand nombre de ladres et de meseaulx, ce 
dont le roy eut grand desplaisir, veu que Dieu dust en estre moult griefvement 
courroucé. Ores il advint qu’une noble damoyselle appelée Yolande de Salliéres 
estant atteincte et touste guastée de ce vilain mal, tous ses amys et ses parens 
ayant devant leurs yeux la paour de Dieu la firent issir fors de leurs maisons et 
oncques ne voulurent recepvoir ni reconforter chose mauldicte de Dieu et 4 tous 
les hommes puante et abhominable. Ceste dame avoyt esté moult belle et 
gracieuse de formes, et de son corps elle estoyt large et de vie lascive. Pourtant 
nul des amans qui l’avoyent souventesfois accollée et baisée moult tendrement ne 
voulust plus héberger si laide femme et si détestable pescheresse. Ung seul clerc 
qui feut premiérement son lacquays et son entremetteur en matiére d’amour la 
recut chez luy et la récéla dans une petite cabane. La mourut la meschinette de 
grande misére et de male mort: et aprés elle décéda ledist clerc qui pour grand 
amour l’avoyt six mois durant soignée, lavée, habilée et deshabillée tous les jours 
de ses mains propres. Mesme dist-on que ce meschant homme et mauldict clerc 
se remémourant de la grande beauté passée et guastée de ceste femme se délec- 
toyt maintesfois 4 la baiser sur sa bouche orde et lépreuse et l’accoller doulce- 
ment de ses mains amoureuses. Aussy est-il mort de ceste mesme maladie ab- 
hominable. Cecy advint prés Fontainebellant en Gastinois. Et quand ouyt le roy 
Philippe ceste adventure moult en estoyt esmerveillé. 
Grandes 

Chroniques de Frances, 1505.® 


meme facon que devant.” Cf. Witchcraft in Old and New England (Cambridge, Mass., 
1929), p. 109 and note. 

In Swinburne’s prose story Dead Love a heroine named Yolande falls in love with the 
corpse of her husband’s slayer, and cherishes the body until it apparently comes to life, 
though in reality inhabited by an evil spirit. With this narrative compare the story in 
Mandeville’s Travels (ed. P. Hamelius, EETS, Or. Ser. 153, pp. 16-17); see also Kittredge’s 
A Study of Gawain and the Green Knight (Cambridge, 1916), pp. 185-186, and Lafourcade, 
wu, 81. 

7 See H. G. Fiedler’s letter to The Times Literary Supplement, August 19, 1920, in which 
is incorporated a letter from the poet. Cf. William Rossetti’s Swinburne’s Poems and 
Ballads (London, 1866), p. 31. 

Perhaps one may attribute the introduction of the archaic French to Swinburne’s youth- 
ful love of mystification and to the delight which he took (and of which he speaks in the 
letter to Fiedler) in composing pastiche. One wonders, moreover, whether he did not an- 
ticipate in some measure the criticism of Laus Veneris and The Leper and so wished to 
emphasize the fact that he was dealing with medieval stories, a fact overlooked by the 
reviewers. 

8 In “Swinburne’s Laus Veneris and the Tannhiuser Legend,’”’ PMLA, xiv, 1202-1213. 

® Poems and Ballads (London, 1866), p. 143. 
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As I have said, Swinburne admitted the authorship of the foregoing 
passage. In a letter written in 1901, however, he explains that he took the 
date and place of his “imaginary story of the leprosy-stricken beauty” 
from the Annales des Gaules by Maistre Nicole Gilles, 1533.1° The same 
writer’s Annales et Chroniques de France (1549), listed in the British Mu- 
seum Catalogue as another edition of the Annales des Gaules, gives an 
account" of the death of “ledict Roy Philippe le Bel, estant 4 Fontaine- 
bellant, en Gastinois,”’ where he had gone “‘par ce qui’il aymoit le lieu, 
pource qu’il y auoit esté nay.’ As the heading makes clear, Fontaine- 
bellant en Gastinois is Fontainebleau; Philippe le Bel is Philip IV or the 
Fair (1285-1314). Swinburne’s statement about taking the date from 
Nicol» Gilles, unless due to forgetfulness, must be interpreted as refer- 
ring merely to the king’s reign, for 1505 is surely the date of the fictitious 
book, not the time of the story. It is doubtless merely a coincidence that 
the marriage of ““Yolant, Comtesse de Montfort” is mentioned under the 
year 1305.5 The source of Swinburne’s two old French words for lepers 
appears in another passage, where under the caption ‘“‘comment tous 
les meseaulx & ladres furent bruslez’’ (the italics are mine), there is re- 
corded the well-known historical episode in which King Philip caused the 
lepers in his kingdom to be burned and many of the Jews to be banished 
or put to death, alleging that the former had, at the instigation of the 
latter, plotted to poison the fountains and the wells. This event occurred 
in 1321, during the reign of Philip V. It is likely, therefore, that “‘le roy 
Philippe” is either that king or Philip the Fair. 

Though Swinburne’s plot in itself may seem slight, it presupposes an 
unusual knowledge of leprosy in the Middle Ages. A poet’s imagination 
does not operate in a vacuum. In tracing the medieval background of 
The Leper, I wish to indicate some correspondences between it and A mis 


10 T, J. Wise, Catalogue of the Ashley Library, v1, 57; Lafourcade, 1, 456. Likewise Mr. 
T. Earle Welby (A Study of Swinburne, p. 44), misinterpreting or reading too hastily one 
of Swinburne’s letters, names the Annales des Gaules as the source of the story. 

1 y, leaf cxxvi. The edition Swinburne mentions was inaccessible to me. 

12 Cf. 1, leaf cxvii. But here the form is Fontainebelland. 

31, leaf cxxiiii; cf. leaf cxxv. Morris used the name “Yoland” in The Tune of Seven 
Towers (The Defence of Guenevere, 1858). Cf. also Swinburne’s Dead Love (the prose story, 
not the poem). 

My, leaf cxxviii. 

15 Swinburne’s title may have been suggested by Les Grandes Chroniques de France (Paris, 
1836), which he could have consulted in preparing his The Chronicle of Queen Fredegond, 
based on Gregory of Tours and (as M. Lafourcade has pointed out) Nicole Gilles. Les 
Grandes Chroniques de France tells of King Philip’s condemnation of the lepers (v, 249-250), 
but mesiaux is the word used. “La comtesse Yoland” is mentioned in the introduction 
(1, xvii). 
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and Amiloun, which Swinburne undoubtedly read in Weber’s Meirical 
Romances :* 

1. Yolande is called “chose mauldicte de Dieu.” In the poem, God 
“‘changed with disease her body sweet.” The clerk fears he has incurred 
“‘God’s anger’”’ in caring for her. In Amis and Amiloun God warns Ami- 
loun that he will become a leper if he undertakes a combat in behalf of 
Amis." The notion that leprosy was the result of a curse of God is, of 
course, both an ancient and a medieval superstition,'* and no significance 
should be attached to this parallel alone. 

2. Yolande’s friends and relatives (“‘ses amys et ses parens’’) because 
of the superstition send her away. Her former lovers forsake her; only the 
clerk is faithful. In the old romance, Amiloun’s wife drives her leper- 
husband out of his house. The child Owaines, or Amourant, as he is fi- 
naliy called, cares for him. Weber remarks in a note’ that “‘it seems to 
have been a matter of dispute whether the husband or wife of a leper was 
or was not justified in parting from his or her spouse.’’ Whatever the at- 
titude of the Church, leprosy was at certain times and in certain places 
regarded as ample cause for divorce. A leper was, from a practical point 
of view, dead, and the fact was recognized by a fitting ceremony.”® To 
understand the medieval leper’s isolation is to realize the depth of devo- 
tion manifested by Swinburne’s clerk and by Amourant. 

3. The former receives Yolande ‘“‘dans une petite cabane.” The latter 
serves Amiloun in “a litel loge’’* which Amiloun’s wife has had built and 


16 In “The Best Hundred Books” (Pall Mall Gazette ““Extra,’’ No. 24), Swinburne’s list 
of favorites ends with “early English metrical romances, from the collections of Weber, 
Ritson, and Wright.” J. W. Mackail in The Life of William Morris (London, 1899), 11, 283, 
refers to an unpublished poem by Morris called A mis and Amillion. The Friendship of Amis 
and Amile was included in Old French Romances (1896), having been printed two years 
before at the Kelmscott Press. Mackail mentions a letter in which Swinburne recalls “their 
delight in reading the French ‘in the days when we first foregathered at Oxford’ nearly 
forty years before.” 

17 Henry Weber, Metrical Romances (Edinburgh, 1810), 11, 421. 

18 Cf. Charles A. Mercier, Leper Houses and Medieval Hospitals (London, 1915), p. 7: 
“It seems probable that in very early times the seclusion of lepers from association with the 
healthy arose, not from any belief in the contagiousness of the disease, but in the conviction 
that it was a punishment inflicted by the Deity for some signal wickedness, and from a de- 
sire to escape from participation in the punishment by repudiating those on whom it had 
fallen.” Cf. also the Biblical story of Miriam, Numbers, x11, 10, 15. 

19 11, 366. 

20 A requiem mass was sometimes said over the body of the leper, who was then carried 
to an open grave. Cf. Mercier, op. cit., pp. 13-14. For the elaborate regulations governing 
the leper’s intercourse with men see Léon Le Grand’s Statuts d’Hotels-Dieu et de Léproseries 
(Paris, 1901). Mercier (p. 16) mentions the case of two lepers who were burnt alive in 1321 
for escaping from confinement. 

™ Weber, 11, 436. 
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to which she has sent her husband. A year later, when she refuses to re- 
plenish the supply of food, Amourant builds ‘“‘a loge’”’ elsewhere.” At the 
end of the romance, after his recovery, Amiloun punishes his wife by 
sending her to “a strong logge’’: 


Therein was the lady led; 
With brede and water sche was fed, 
Tell here lyve dayes were done.” 


It is interesting to compare with this quotation two lines from The Leper: 


I hid her in this wattled house, 
I served her water and poor bread.* 


In a note on Amis and Amiloun Weber states that lepers were “banished 
to small huts by the side of highways,” and cites Le Grand’s Fabliaux, 
the 1829 edition of which contains the following sentence: ““Nous voy- 
ons méme, par plusieurs de nos anciennes coutumes, qu’en quelques en- 
droits, et surtout en Flandre, on lui batissoit dans un champ, hors des 
murs, une petite cabane en bois soutenue sur quatre piliers.”” This oc- 
currence of the words “‘une petite cabane”’ at least proves that they are a 
satisfactory translation for their equivalent in Weber’s note, a small hut. 

4, Finally, Swinburne’s clerk “‘l’avoyt six mois durant soignée, lavée, 
habillée et deshabillée,” and he is also reported to have kissed her. In A mis 
and Amiloun Belisaunt, the grateful wife of Amis, whose love for her hus- 
band is the ultimate cause of Amiloun’s incurring God’s wrath and the 
punishment of leprosy, kisses Amiloun (though not par amour, for she 
has the approval of Amis), leads him into her chamber, casts off his poor 
garments, and bathes “his bodi al bare.’’* Belisaunt and her husband 
take care of him twelve months in the former’s chamber, until an angel 
shows Amis how Amiloun may be healed. 

These details prove that there is no feature in The Leper which is not 
paralleled in medieval life and literature. As for the death of Yolande, I 
need only remind the reader that it is accounted for by A Vigil, which, as 
I have already explained, has no connection with leprosy. I may add that 
Swinburne’s making Yolande “une noble damoyselle”’ who has had other 
lovers but who has ignored her servant-scribe is thoroughly in accord- 
ance with his peculiar development of the plot. This fact is illustrated by 


%2 Weber, 11, 441. 

% Idem, 11, 472. 

% Cf. also “Bread failed; we got but well-water.” 

% Legrand D’Aussy, Fabliaux ou Contes, v, 103. Weber refers to an earlier edition, which 
obviously contains the same information. 

% Weber, 11, 459. 
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the similarity between Les Noyades and The Leper.?” In both poems Swin- 
burne is concerned with a humble lover who has been scorned or ignored 
by a lady of noble family but to whom the changes of fate—in one case 
brought about by the French Revolution, in the other by a fell disease— 
assign the reward of love. Even in respect to the two characters, how- 
ever, one finds nothing unknown in medieval story. Tale xciv of the 
Gesta Romanorum,** for example, tells how a king’s daughter of great 
beauty (cf. line 5 of The Leper: “I served her in a royal house”’) is left by 
her father in charge of his secretary (cf. Swinburne’s “‘scribe’’). Subse- 
quently the lady drinks from a forbidden fountain and contracts leprosy. 
The secretary carries her away to a desert region, where she is cured by 
heeding the advice of a hermit.?® This correspondence is slight and prob- 
ably accidental. 


II 


Though the parallels are not so decisive as to encourage dogmatism, 
perhaps they justify the suggestion of Amis and Amiloun as a possible 
source of ‘the legend of the leper.”’ To name a source, however, is not the 
chief object of my paper. What I have tried to show is the essentially 
medieval nature of the plot and atmosphere of The Leper, not merely for 
the sake of the poem itself, but for the sake of viewing Victorian (as well 
as recent) criticism in proper perspective. Why should the story be called 
horrible? Why did she whom Swinburne once referred to as the Duchess 
Dowager of Grundy scream with such violence when The Leper appeared? 

Certainly the literary use of the dread scourge of the Middle Ages is 
legitimate. Is not Robert Henryson’s Testament of Cresseid a work of 
acknowledged power and beauty, though it depicts a heroine who, having 


7 For a droll anecdote of Swinburne’s reading the two poems in a mixed company see 
Gosse’s Life (New York, 1917), p. 96. 

28 Charles Swan, Gesta Romanorum (London, 1905), pp. 166-167. 

Tale ci1 of the Gesta Romanorum (Swan’s edition, pp. 256-258) deals with an em- 
peror’s son who falls in love with a woman and is infected with leprosy. He lives in seclusion 
seven years, attended by her; at the end of this time he inadvertently swallows a serpent 
and then vomits forth both snake and disease. 

In a Breton ballad entitled The Leper a leprous clerk makes love to a sweetheart who 
spurns him. See the Barzaz-Breiz Chants Populaires de la Bretagne, French translation by 
Th. Hersart de la Villemarqué (Paris, 1846), 1, 551 ff., “Le Lépreux”; or Tom Taylor’s 
Ballads and Songs of Brittany (London and Cambridge, 1865), pp. 187-191, “The Leper.” 

Hynd Hasting, a ballad in Peter Buchan’s Ancient Ballads and Songs of the North of Scot- 
land (Edinburgh, 1828), 11, 262-265, is the gruesome tale of a woman who leaves her lover 
and goes among the lepers. Professor Kittredge calls my attention to the widespread class 
of stories in which a woman loves, or is said to love, a cripple, a leper, etc. For references 
see Kittredge’s “Arthur and Gorlagon,”’ Studies and Notes in Philology and Literature, 
vit, 188 note and 251 note. 
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blasphemed and incurred a punishment from the gods, is smitten by the 
malady in question? Hartmann von Aue’s Der arme Heinrich, a poem 
which won the favor of the youthful Rossetti,*° relates with exquisite 
pathos a maiden’s loving determination to sacrifice her blood and life for 
the healing of a leper. The American public did not protest against Long- 
fellow’s use of the same story in The Golden Legend. Tennyson’s Happy,™ 
portraying the devotion of a wife to a leper who acquired the disease 
while on a crusade, did not create a sensation in 1889. These examples 
show that objections to the theme as a theme are invalid. 

Is, then, Swinburne’s treatment of the subject objectionable? Doubt- 
less from a Victorian, possibly from a contemporary point of view, only 
the utmost severity of ethical tone and an entire absence of the element 
of passion can make the subject safe. Although in the poem Swinburne 
limits the expression of the clerk’s love to kissing, it was probably his 
combining passionate love and leprosy which aroused indignation. It is 
true that the lines touching frankly on the physical do not relate to the 
leprous woman and the clerk at all, but to Yolande and a lover of her 
prosperous days who spurned her after she became afflicted. In fact one 
is tempted to say that Tennyson’s Happy goes further in dwelling on the 
physical than Swinburne’s poem; but Tennyson’s characters are safely 
married, and the poet informs us that ‘‘body is foul at best!” 

Surely, if the goddess Grundy* had read The Leper from a sympathetic 
point of view, she would not have fallen into hemorrhages. Somewhat 
boyish the poem may be, but it has decided merits. Though a few of the 
rhymes involve a Rossetti-like wrenching of accent, the diction, often 
delicately quaint in flavor, is of a consistently high quality: 

Nothing is better, I well know, 
Than love; no amber in cold sea 

Or gathered berries under snow: 
That is well seen of her and me. 


% His paraphrase, Henry the Leper, probably belongs to 1846, according to William 
Rossetti (Dante Gabriel Rossetti: His Family-Letters with a Memoir, 1, 104-105). Whether 
Swinburne could have known the poem in manuscript is immaterial, since it has nothing 
in common with The Leper save “God’s anger.” 

31 Cambridge edition of Tennyson, pp. 543-546. 

#2 “We see Harlequin Virtue make love to the goddess Grundy, and watch if we can with- 
out yawning the raddled old columbine Cant perform her usual pirouettes in the ballet of 
morality” (Under the Microscope, 1872, p. 6). In an article in Temple Bar for July, 1869 
(xxvr, 462), Alfred Austin wrote anonymously: “We distinctly remember lending the vol- 
ume containing this poem [Tennyson’s Fatima] to a young lady, and having it returned to 
us by her mamma, with the remark—-we are indulging in no hackneyed joke, but narrating 
a simple fact—that she strongly objected to a volume containing such abomination as the 
foregoing, and preferred that her daughter should restrict her poetical reading to Mr. 
Tupper.” 
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The story is told with simplicity and dignity. If one reads it as medieval 
romance one must agree that The Leper is the work of an artist, created 
in response to that inner compulsion which is the first law of an artistic 
nature. The criticism which it has invoked must be attributed largely to 
the fact that the artist, inevitably a poet of revolt, happened to be work- 
ing in a hostile environment. 

CiypE K. Hyper 


University of Kansas 


LXXII 


WILLIAM ERNEST HENLEY’S PRINCIPLES 
OF CRITICISM 


Y no means the least factors in the unity and critical effectiveness of 
The National Observer' and The New Review, the magazines edited 
by W. E. Henley, were the conscious and definite canons by which they 
were guided. Although he never formulated an esthetic system, Henley 
nevertheless worked and judged in accordance with several clearly per- 
ceived principles, the exposition of which is our immediate task. 
Swinburne, we are told, ‘“‘markedly affected the development of that 
kind of criticism in which the aim is to produce, with the utmost vivid- 
ness, the shock of delight with which an eager mind first experiences a 
work of art.’”® The emphasis in this definition of the goal, however, is 
more on the critic than on the author discussed. One might convey the 
“shock of delight” without, however, clarifying the object criticised. And 
so Henley, although the style of his essays often does exactly what is 
claimed for Swinburne, had a less egotistical end in mind in his own criti- 
cism. The office of the critic he once compressed into a single word: “In- 
terpreter.’ A critic, then, is to record his impression in the hope that 
thereby he will enable his reader the better to understand the writer. 
That criticism is subjective, Henley never doubted. He delighted in 
taunting those who were then attempting to attain an objective system 
of evaluation. One of the boldest of these attempts, John M. Robertson’s 
Essays Towards a Critical Method, was characterized as follows: 


Even in an age of ambitious mediocrity, this work is remarkable and monu- 
mental. Never, never—nay, not in American literature—have we encountered 
such a master of putting things in the wrong way, the heavy way, the dismal 
way, the dull way, as Mr. John M. Robertson. He is hunting for that Philoso- 
pher’s Stone of the intellectually unemployed, a Scientific Method in Criticism. 


And Henley was too definitely of the earth to seek a talisman that would 
assure objective infallibility. 

We must not think, however, that he was merely one of those quite 
charming essay writers who have the chameleon’s versatility, and be- 
come enthusiastic over all forms of art. He was decidedly not of those 
whose desire is to appreciate everything, who, as Miss Rose Macaulay® 


1 Originally named The Scots Observer. 

* Welby, T. E., A Study of Swinburne, p. 217. 
8 L. Cope Cornford, W. E. Henley, p. 36. 

4 The Scots Observer, June 1, 1889. Review. 

5 Macaulay, R., Told by an Idiot. 
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words it, will say “how utterly utter” about any objet d’ art. Subjective 
and enthusiastic Henley certainly was (in expression often very charm- 
ing, too), but there was a quality of sternness in him that sought for 
something beyond that. His opinion of such personal criticism is well set 
forth in an article, “The New Impressionism,” in which he declares: 


That criticism is the record of the critic’s impression is the most ancient common- 
place of all, and was invented neither by M. Jules Lemaitre nor Mr. A. B. Walk- 
ley. On what other basis, indeed, should critic’s judgment rest? But impression- 
ism when it is divorced from system, straightway degenerates into gossip. .. . 
There is no conspicuous merit in that vague dilettantism which is ready to 
admire whatever is set before it in the guise of art. . . . That criticism is the art 
of enjoying masterpieces is one of those half-truths which are worse than lies; 
it should at least be supplemented by a warning that the duty of criticism is 
the condemnation of imposture.® 


Combining the two ideas we have hitherto traced, we can now formu- 
late Henley’s conception of the critic and his function. This definition 
could be phrased as follows: A critic “‘is a man with a special and pe- 
culiar gift of appreciation,””’ who, by the expression of his opinions 
serves as an interpreter for his author, and by the selective condemning 
of the false in art, judges what is good and what is bad. And as a judge, 
of course, Henley had his system of standards, by which he distinguished 
the counterfeit from the genuine. In testing a coin, however, he consid- 
ered, not the character of the man who tendered it, but the coin itself. 
Inevitably logical though this procedure may seem to us, it was not 
then so common as not to be a matter for extended dispute. Art was 
generally deemed apostolic in purpose, and accordingly the value of a 
work of art was determined by analysing its origin or its ethical intent. 
Carlyle was pre-eminently a prophet; Arnold, a herald of culture; while 
Ruskin was hopelessly, although eloquently, moral in his criticism. 
“When Henley began to write,’”’ Mr. Cornford declared, “‘English crit- 
icism was still an affair of computing influences, of compiling a specula- 
tive stud-book of the intellect.’’* In the attempt to determine his heredity 
on one hand, and his environment on the other, critics almost forgot the 
existence of the author as an individual. Or if remembered, he was 
praised for being a good man, or damned as a villain. Experiment was 
hailed as achievement, intentions were accepted as realised. The work 
of art as such seemed the last concern of the critic. 


6 The National Observer, January 16, 1892. 

J’ The Works of W. E. Henley, 6 Vols. “Views and Reviews” Vols. v and vi. v1, 202. 
“A Critic in Art.” 

8 L. C. Cornford, op. cit., pp. 20. 
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These were the tendencies that Henley combatted, although he was 
not of course alone. Pater, Wilde and his confreres had essentially similar 
views as regards the irrelevance of biographical information in the evalu- 
ation of the art produced. But Henley’s was an important voice in oppo- 
sition. His attitude is clearly stated in several articles on Milton. In a 
review of Richard Garnett’s study of that poet, we find the following: 


The theory then, put in its crudest form, is simply this: that Milton was a great 
poet because he was a good man, because he sided with the Parliament and 
with Cromwell, because he wrote tracts, because he was blind, because his views 
were ‘high-toned,’ because he played the organ, etc. We, on the contrary, main- 
tain that he was a great poet, not because, or even in spite of any of these things, 
but because he was a great poet. Nine out of ten cavaliers were probably superior 
to Milton in grace, in refinement, in delicacy of mind. But not one of them was so 
great a poet. Milton, says Dr. Garnett to himself and to his readers, was an in- 
comparable artist in verse; and there we are with him heart and soul. But then 
Dr. Garnett goes on to gratify the extraordinary whim of the English reader, 
and to make out that Milton was also an unselfish and high-minded man. It is 
not enough, apparently, to admire his poems as works of art... . It is the old 
bad Puritan fallacy.® 


On another occasion, he wrote: 


For the rest (aside from his work) it matters nothing, I think, whether it be 
generally recognized or not that Milton was a harsh and unamiable man. His 
achievement is always with us, and those of whom its magnificence is fully com- 
prehended are not concerned in any way with reflections upon the tenor of his 
private and public life, still less with the asperities of his character and the ugly 
aspects of his reputation. These and cognate matters are influential with the 
esthetically impotent alone... . ?° 


Similar strictures, though not all expressed at such length, are embed- 
ded in many of his essays. With the artist as a man he had but little to do. 
His concern was with the artist as an artist. A great artist, he believed, 
“‘was essentially a child of his age.’”"' As such, he should adhere to the 
doctrines of his school. But the very fact that a man is an artist, and 
for that reason different from all his contemporaries, indicates that he 
is not only a child of his age, but also a person distinguished from all 
others by something unique. Henley was, accordingly, led to temper the 
absolute dominance of tradition with the modification “‘that in the com- 
position of a work of art the individual genius of the artist counts for at 


® The Scots Observer, December 28, 1889. 

10 The National Observer, November 14, 1891. Signed article by Henley: “For Milton’s 
Sake.” 

1 Works, v, 77, “Hugo.” 
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least as much as the principles on which he has wrought.”” He conceived 
of the artist as one generally rooted in tradition, but branching later in 
his own peculiar fashion. He also perceived that it is dangerous in any 
particular instance to attempt to fetter the manifestations of genius by 
any rigid laws. Not having the critical egotism that would impose re- 
strictions upon all, he recognised the dilemma, and commented upon it 
as follows.% 


A man of genius is a law unto himself; he is not the master but the servant of 
tradition; he may even create a new convention and impose it on others. But 
commanding talents 2: aot common, and none cuts a more pitiable figure than 
he who mistakes the glimmerings of intelligence or the flickerings of individuality 
for the pure, strong light of genius. And yet if a painter be but a man of his 
hands and modestly accept the teaching of a great school, he will generally pro- 
duce work which is touched with style and dignity, and which has some at least 
of the qualities of art... . There is scarce a chapter in the history of art which 
does not convince of the value of school. . .. The pupils of Holbein, had they 
not known the fruits of his genius, might have been relied upon to produce com- 
mercial portraits in a workmanlike fashion; but being sincere in the practice of 
their art and faithful students of their master’s work, they could not but catch 
something of his style and convention. 


If we include “‘poet”’ as well as “‘painter”’ in this statement we have a 
principle that would subsume all art, with differences only in the treat- 
ment of what is inherent in the medium. The reason for his insistence 
upon school and tradition is clear and eminently sound. Just as rational, 
however, is his protest against the inflexible enforcement of this dogma. 
He had small respect for “‘the narrow garment prescribed by the dullards 
and the pedants who had followed Boileau.” In ‘“‘A Note on Romanti- 
cism,”’ Henley, most of whose tendencies are what is known as classical, 
shows himself able to interpret with unusual sympathy the forces of 
Romanticism: 


As exemplified in the practice of the great artists of the past . . . the classic con- 
vention is in the highest degree admirable. Plainly its essentials are dignity of 
style, lucidity in expression, reticence and 2levation of sentiment; plainly it 
necessitates the cult of elegance and the attainment of sobriety; plainly it is in- 
compatible with the mannerisms which are offensive because they are merely 
personal. The reverse of the medal is less pleasing. The classic convention is as 
easily abused as it is hard to handle with an approach to perfection. Selection, its 
distinguishing principle, can only be exercised with profit upon material at once 


2 Works, v1, 3, “A Note on Romanticism.” 

18 The Scots Observer, March 22, 1890, “A Triumph of School.” 
4 Works, v, 75, “Hugo.” 

8 Works, v1, 10-11. 
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abundant and of sterling excellence. Given a man of genius who is also a great 


ed artist, and we get such results as Cinna, and Armide, and the Arcadia; given a 

in man of talent who is also an accomplished craftsman, and we have to be content 
ny with the canvasses of Girodet and the alexandrines of the Abbe Delille. In the 
by early restoration Girodet was reckoned a master, while the memory of the Abbe 
re- Delille was cherished by all children of the Muse. Classicism, in fact, lay on the 
it arts like not a bloom but a blight. 


This passage, exhibiting as it does an exemplary and rare critical scope, 
of is characteristic of the catholicity of Henley himself. Classicism, ro- 
ut manticism—the terms were of little importance to him. Each had its 


<img justification; each its extravagances. Provided that the work was good 
+f in itself, he cared not what its label might be. Henley judged, not a con- 
a. vention—-for a convention could be abused—but the artist; and very 
on often he estimated not the artist—for he too had heights and depths—but 
ich the particular work of art. 
ey On the relation of the.artist and his work to the life about him, Hen- 
m- ley’s view is also frequently expressed. Art is not merely an imitation of 
of nature or any event in nature. If life consists of facts, art, then, is the im- 
tch aginative treatment of those facts. To photograph, to copy, io reproduce, 
is not enough. “The reporter of genius’’* is not yet an artist. For “an 
Pa artist is he who knows how to select and to inspire the results of his selec- 
at- tion.’””? Naturalism as the end of art was a cul-de-sac, and he disapproved 
ce its documentation which, he said, ‘‘applies the methods of German schol- 
al, arship to the making of romances.’’* Facts were a necessary basis 
io (without them one could neither paint nor write), but these facts must be 





we “generalised,’® must be selected and ordered into a coherent unit. 
Otherwise, though there might be accuracy, the essential element of de- 


i ti- 

al sign would be lacking. The result might be called a document, but it 

, , . 4 

of would not be a work of art. Of Richard Jefferies, for example, whom he 
characterised ‘‘as one who watches always, who sees everything, who 
forgets nothing,’”° he wrote: 

on- 

> of In ietters he is as the ideal British water-colorist in paint: the care of both is not 

> it art but facts, and again facts, and facts ever. You consider their work; you can- 

in- not see the wood for the trees; and you are fain to conclude that themselves 

ely 3 were so much interested in the trees they did not even know the wood was there.” 

3 as Thus he insisted that the artist, in words as well as in pigments, must im- 

its 

nce 16 Works, v, 216, “Richard Jefferies.” 


17 Tbid., p. 216. 

18 The Scots Observer, December 1, 1888. 

19 Works, v1, 47, “A Note on Romanticism.” 
20 Works, v, 211, “Richard Jefferies.” 

% Jbid., p. 216. 
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aginatively transform his subject before it could be considered a work of 
art. He ends his essay on Meredith with this typical passage: 


This is the merit and distinction of art: to be more real than reality, to be not 
nature but nature’s essence. It is the artist’s function not to copy but to syn- 
thesize: to eliminate from that gross confusion of actuality which is his raw 
material whatever is accidental, idle, irrelevant, and select for perpetuation that 
only which is appropriate and immortal.” 


He did not, moreover, define “appropriate” as being that which was 
pleasing or conventional. It is true that sometimes he would jeer at those 
whose only topics were “‘the toothaches and the pimples of experience.” 
But he never denied the artist the right “to choose such material as he 
can best handle” and agreed that “his motive must be taken for granted 
before criticism may utter a world.’ That is why, often in the same is- 
sue, The National Observer would print a fairy tale by W. B. Yeats and 
one of Arthur Morrison’s Tales of Mean Streets. 

Indicative, too, is Henley’s response to those critics who, having com- 
plained of Morrison’s pessimism, praised his new book, To London Town, 
for its change to an optimistic mood. In an article, “Some Novels of 
1899,’’* Henley wrote: 


The fact is, that in the one book (A Child of the Jago) he set forth a hopeless state 
of things in the terms of art; that in the other he set forth in the terms of art a 
state of things in which there is room for hope; and that he has done both with 
equal artistry and with a single regard for both the essential truths—truth in 
art and truth to life. 


On another occasion he defended the same idea. In an article on Degas, 
we find: 


The ancient Italians elected to paint Madonnas; Degas finds washerwomen and 
shopgirls more interesting. The one motive is neither better nor worse than the 
other. The choice of subject may not be accounted unto a man for righteousness. 
Painted canvas is concerned neither to keep nor to inculcate the Ten Command- 
ments. An artist selects for treatment such scenes and personages as chime with 
his own method and his own sympathy. The race-course, the music-hall, the 
circus, suggest to Degas infinite combinations of color and line.”’ 


Granting the artist, then, a limitless choice of subject, the distinguish- 
ing quality of art becomes, we should deduce, the manner in which the 





%2 Works, v, 64, “George Meredith.” 

33 Works, v, 268, “Tolstoi.” 

* The Scots Observer, Oct. 28, 1890, “Guy de Maupassant.” 

%6 Published in the National Observer between Dec. 7, 1892 and Mar. 17, 1894. 
* The North American Review, cLxx, 253-262 (Feb., 1900). 

%” The National Observer, October 31, 1891, “Degas.” 
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material is treated. And that is precisely the opinion of Henley. “Art” 
he wrote to William Sharp, “is treatment et praeterea nil.’’** It is not the 
what, but the how that is important. In its bare form this doctrine, if 
pushed to an extreme, would bring us to the denial of subject that we 
encounter in the work, for example, of Gertrude Stein, or in the ab- 
stract paintings of Picasso or Juan Gris. But to such a separation of the 
human element from a work of art, Henley could not have assented. He 
always assumed, when he wrote that art was nothing but treatment, that 
there would be something to treat. That treatment should treat treat- 
ment, however, would have been 4s artistically absurd to him as it is 
euphonically unpleasant. His position is well presented in this comment 
on M. de Banville: 


He knows so well what should be done (in vers de societé) and so well how to do it 
that he seldom succeeds in doing something that is actually and veritably art: 
something, that is, in which there is substance as well as form, in which the mat- 
ter is equal with the manner, in which the imagination is human as well as es- 
thetic and the invention not merely verbal but emotional and romantic also.”® 


With what would, therefore, have been to him the evident, but is now 
to us the necessary, qualification that art must have a subject, we may 
now return to his meaning of the term treatment. Primarily, of course, 
the treatment of any subject is dependent upon the medium in which the 
artist works. Wordsworth’s sonnet On Westminster Bridge, for example, 
has a theme somewhat similar to that of Whistler in his etchings and 
paintings of Battersea Bridge. Yet each, because it is presented in a dif- 
ferent medium, must respect the qualities of the medium. Similarly, 
the hand in Rodin’s ‘‘Hand of God’’ is comparable to the hand, let us 
say, in Rembrandt’s “Old Woman Paring her N ails.” Yet here, too, each 
is wrought after the laws of its own medium: one is treated sculpturally, 
the other pictorially. Henley’s judgment of an individual work of art 
was based upon the degree to which the artist had worked within the 
limitations of his medium. For a painter to be predominantly literary, or 
a poet overmuch pictorial was a cardinal esthetic sin. In this strict delimi- 
tation of what is proper to each art, Henley follows, of course, the classic 
doctrine as expressed by Lessing. But in England, the influence of the 
Pre-Raphaelites in either art was so wide, that Henley’s canons were un- 
acceptable to the majority of those interested in British painting and 
letters. But for one who speaks of “the perfect joy of being roundly 
abused by everybody,’’*® opposition was far from a deterrent, and Hen- 


%* E. A. Sharp, Wm. Sharp"(Fiona McLeod), a memoir, 1, 221. 
3° Works, v, 143, “Banville.” 
* Works, v, 160, “Borrow.” 
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ley repeatedly affirmed his views on the inviolability of each medium 
chosen. These we shall now present: first, in regard to literature, es- 
pecially poetry; then in art, used in its restricted sense. 

Henley maintained, simply enough, that the medium of poetry was 
words. ‘Not thoughts, but words.’ In an era that tended to judge a poet 
by his content only, this emphasis on the means was refreshing. Words 
had possibilities of sound and pattern, which it was the business of the 
poet to master and to use. Milton, for instance, had achieved this mas- 
tery: 


his interest was mainly one of color and music, the sensuous arrangement of 
words and the sensuous effect of sounds, of verbal patterns and achievements in 
sonority—all for their own sake—whose completeness is so complete and whose 
results are so inevitable, that in virtue of them their author is ranked with the 
half-a-dozen ‘greatest poets’ of the world.” 


Milton, it is true, sang of ‘the first disobedience’ and attempted ‘to jus- 
tify the ways of God to man.’ Others, however, have tried to do the same 
thing; yet have they not been Miltons. By reasoning similar to that al- 
ready once employed, we note that the distinctive factor in poetry is 
words and the effective arrangement of them. Here again, however, one 
must insert a warning. The logical extreme of Henley’s doctrine has been 
presented by M. Paul Valery in his volume Variety, in which he asserts 
that the only subject of poetry is the words themselves and their only 
value is their value as sound. The difference between Valery and Henley 
is, of course, patent. With Valery, what is a means has been converted 
into an end. “In the beginning was the Word,” Valery might declare. 
“But then came the Creation,’’ Henley would have added. And it is with 
the word, of intrinsic value in itself, but, nevertheless, always properly 
subordinated to its use as a means, that Henley is concerned. Again the 
existence of something to express is tacitly assumed; and therefore the 
treatment is proportionately stressed. Where there was, however, too 
much attention to the means, Henley was not slow to condemn. Of Ten- 
nyson, for example, he wrote: “In those early years he was rather Ben- 
venuto than Michelangelo, he was more of a jeweller than a sculptor. The 
phrase was too much to him.” His complete approval is, as we have seen, 
accorded only to those who fused an adequate subject with a mastery 
over the medium in which it was projected. Aside from demanding 
craftsmanship of high quality, however, he placed few restrictions on how 
or what the author should write. He could appreciate the best of Hugo, of 


% The Scots Observer, October 25, 1890. Review of Masson’s Milton, etc. 
32 The National Observer, Nov. 14, 1891. “For Milton’s Sake,” by Henley (signed). 
88 Works, v, 187, “Tennyson.” 
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Milton, of Heine, or of Tourneur with the same readiness. He eschewed 
the categories still so dear to critics and approached each artist as an in- 
dividual. In this catholicity he approximates the theory—so scrupu- 
lously referred to as the Goethe-Croce-Spingarn-Mencken-theory— 
which would judge each man according to his intention. Henley would 
demur, however, in so far as he objected to the intention. A dramatist or 
a novelist might, for example, set out to produce a thesis play or novel; 
and succeed entirely. But Henley would repudiate the whole genre of 
social works on the grounds that an artist should not preach because one 
cannot prove a general idea by exhibiting its bearing upon a single in- 
dividual, or even upon one group. And since a play or novel must pre- 
sent its problem in terms of conflicting individuals, Henley would re- 
monstrate, it cannot definitely prove anything. But wherein an artist was 
neither preacher nor reformer, and abided by the rules of his craft, Hen- 
ley was quick to perceive his esthetic purpose and to measure his achieve- 
ment by it. No worthiness of aim, however, could elicit his praise for 
work that was inept or artistically incomplete. 

To the problems of the painter he brought the same ideology that was 
applied to the man of letters. Whatever divergence there may be is al- 
ways the result of the difference between words and paint as mediums. 
The increased vigor of his denunciation of false painters, however, is due 
to the fact that in art more than in letters misconception was rife. Liter- 
ary critics had not quite lost contact with the aims of literature, but 
critics of art had, unfortunately, become almost wholly befuddled. 


Before the Victorian revolution every painter, no matter how literal, felt that to 
represent accurately was not enough. The official portrait of the kind with which 
Herkomer and Collier have familiarised us was unknown: the landscape that is 
merely ‘truthful,’ the anecdote that is merely ‘lifelike’ was undreamed of.™ 


Now, however, such landscapes and such anecdotes were not only 
dreamed of; they had already become a nightmare in British art. In re- 
action it was Henley’s task to rip away the extraneous theories that 
Ruskin, Morris, and Rossetti had fastened upon art, and to reassert the 
proper quality and function of paint. And in doing so, he established 
himself as the first important English critic to enunciate doctrines that 
had been submerged since the supremacy of Sir Joshua Reynolds.® 

The hub about which rotated his entire system was the principle that 
“to exist as an arrangement in paint is a picture’s first condition of ex- 
cellence.’’** Simple and axiomatic as this statement may seem, insistence 

* C. Bell, Landmarks in Nineteenth century Painting, p. 4. 


% Cf. The Literary Works of Sir Joshua Reynolds, Third Discourse, pp. 329-344. 
% Works, v1, 171, “Landseer.” 
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upon it was necessary to counteract those “anecdotists in color and 
form’’*’ who had transmogrified painting into a kind of graphic literature. 
It would be inaccurate to infer, however, that he opposed the presence of 
a subject and branded any human appeal as literary. 

A picture is not literary because it ‘tells a story,’ any more than a poem is 
painter-like because it gives you a vivid impression of a landscape. The story 
may or may not be told in a painter-like manner; but the mere presence of the 
story or the landscape does not affect the question.** 


What is of importance is that the subject or story be presented in terms 
of paint: that is, as a design of line, color, and form. Whatever is sug- 
gested by the work of art, whatever ideas are evoked by it, are irrelevant 
to the pictorial quality; and when the latter is sacrificed to the stimula- 
tion of any association of ideas, the picture falls entirely outside the 
realms of art. 

Fully to understand Henley’s criterion, we have to observe it as ap- 
plied in the evaluation of a man who, because he was a cartoonist and 
caricaturist, must, perforce combine both elements of subject and artis- 
tic treatment. In his essay on Charles Keene, (1823-1891) whose work 
for Punch was often acclaimed, Henley indicates where the emphasis 
should properly be laid in considering any object as a work of art. 


He is a draughtsman of singular faculty and skill, whose touch is large, unfalter- 
ing, admirably adroit, and more capable, certainly, of suggestion and expression 
than that of any other living Englishman; he is a colorist in black-and-white, and 
it is a continual refreshment to the eye to watch him so balancing his masses, 
and so arranging his lights and shadows, as to make his work above and before 
everything else a picture; his capacity for design—for covering a given surface 
with a rhythmical and orderly arrangement of forms and lines—is inexhaustible; 
his gift of selecting and presenting the purely pictorial elements of a character or 
a scene is so seldom found wanting that its exercise seems almost mechanical. It 
is just these qualities that are inconspicuous in English paint, and it is in the 
possession of just these qualities that Mr. Keene is thrice fortunate. There is no 
doubt that he is a student of character, none that he is an excellent humorist, 
none that his results are commonly touched with the right inspiration of comedy 
or farce. But it is the prime distinction of his work to be essentialy art. You look 
at it as an aspect, a pictorial combination of black-and-white, an effect achieved 
by certain contrasts of light with dark and line with form, before you dream of 
inquiring into its details, and you master it point by point before you care to 
take a thought of the legend it is supposed to illustrate. The character, the fun, 
the furniture and decoration—in a word, the literary interest—are all subordin- 
ate to the pictorial quality.*® 
7 Ibid., p. 166, “Wilkie.” 


% C. Marriott, Modern Movements in Painting, p. 71. 
® Works, v1, 186-187, “Keene.” 
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The same desire to distinguish between the literary and the artistic 
phases appears in his essay on Rodin,‘° when he is describing the Dante 
Doors that Rodin had wrought: 


Here, if you will, are a thousand hints of the possibilities of human passion: 
from Paolo and Francesca melting into each other— 


‘La bocca mi bacio tutto tremante’— 


as no man and woman have done in sculpture since sculpture began, to the 
nameless miscreants, the very dregs of the damned, that crawl and writhe and 
foison—always in the terms of sculpture!—up and down, and in and out, and 
here and there and everywhere, in enormous yet distinguishable complexity all 
over the master’s achievement. But here too is art: here is sculpture in its es- 
sence, sculpture with all its conditions accepted and fulfilled, sculpture as strictly 
sculptural as the Parthenon Frieze. You may read into it as much literature as 
you please, or as you can: but the interpolation is not Rodin’s but your own.“ 
Sculptor he is and sculptor he remains. No doubt he has read his Dante, and no 
doubt his work would have been other than it is had his Dante gone unread. 
But it exists apart from Dante, and if the Commedia were suddenly to disappear, 
the loss would be—so far as Rodin’s work is concerned—no loss at all. It is not 
literature in relief nor literature in the round: it is sculpture pure and simple. 


It is plain, then, that he required from each artist a treatment con- 
sonant with the limitations of his craft, and beyond that he placed no 
restrictions on the choice of subject. For a picture that was crude and 
badly painted to attract popularity because it bore a title, Lullaby, and 
showed a sweet mother holding a chubby baby, the only purpose being 
to induce a spectator to remember his own diapered days, was sufficient 
to rouse him. Not that he would have assented to Willard Huntington 
Wright’s dictum: “‘A picture to be a great work of art need not contain 
any recognisable objects. Provided it gives the sensation of rhythmically 
balanced form in three dimensions, it will have accomplished all that the 
greatest masters of art have ever striven for.’”’** Henley’s outlook was 


“© Works, v1, 197-198, “Rodin.” 

“ Pertinent to Henley’s words is this section from an essay on Rodin by Ugo Ojetti in 
“As They Seemed to Me” translated by Henry Furst, p. 47. “One day Rodin was so kind 
as to show us the casts of his works one by one: nudes of lovers embracing, with a shudder 
rising from the tips of their toes to the mouth; nudes of shameful old women, with their 
bent faces hidden in their hands; convulsive nudes, supine or face downwards, contracted 
like the corpses of Pompeii modelled from the ashes. And as we, freshly returned from a 
visit to his exhibition, whispered the titles, Despair, the Race to the Abyss, Genius,the 
Wave, the Voice, Rodin burst out laughing, raising his hands to the sky and then striking 
them on his knees: ‘But that is literature. Those are the inventions of Mirbeau, of Geffroy, 
of my literary friends, for the exhibition. I model human bodies as well as I can. The rest 
does not concern me. Sculpture is not done by words. The poets are there for that.” 

“@ W. H. Wright, Modern Painting: Its Tendency and Meaning, p. 33. 
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1300 Henley’s Principles of Criticism 


always too completely human, one may say, to permit any such rigidly 
esthetic isolation of the function of art. While realizing that art was a 
highly specialised product, he also believed that it is of value only in its 
relation to the remaining aspects of life and of the individual. Thus he 
will say of Jacobus Maris (1837-1899)*: 


In his pictures of man there is very little human interest. The figure is considered 
and handled much as though it were a piece of still life—in relation, that is, 
to its aerial envelope—and not for the sake of any intrinsic element of character 
or sentiment; so that the result is only pictorially good, and appeals to none 
save an esthetic emotion. It is otherguess work with his landscape. You see at 
once that here the man’s heart and brain are in entire and perfect consonance: 
he has felt as well as understood his subjects, and the record is affecting as the 
experience was passionate. 


Of Monticelli, the only painter he criticised whose work remotely ap- 
proached an abstract quality, he wrote: 


The be-all and end-all of painting with him was color. A craftsmen of singular 
accomplishment, to tint and tone he yet subordinated drawing, character, obser- 
vation—three-fourths of art. ... His fairy meadows and enchanted gardens 
are so to speak ‘that sweet word Mesopotamia’ in two dimensions: their parallel 
in literature is the verse that one reads for the sound’s sake alone—in which 
there is rhythm, color, music, everything but meaning. If this be painting then 
is Monticelli’s the greatest of the century. If it be not—if painting be some- 
thing more than dabbling exquisitely with material—then are these fantasies 
materialised, these glimpses of the romance of color, no more than the begin- 
nings of pictures—the caprices of genius gone wrong.“ 


Yet Henley could add, a page after this, the following sane comment: 


Upon the present generation—which delights to confuse one art with another: 
which must have descriptive music, and will only take an interest in pictures 
that are disguised literature—the influence for good of Monticelli, of painting 
reduced to its simplest elements, is not a thing to be despised. 


In this pregnant statement is implied an excellent criticism of the more 
extreme contemporary artists who work only with abstract arrange- 
ments of line, form, and color. Indeed, the analytical reduction of graph- 
ic art to its constituent elements and the enshrining of these elements 
as the totality of a work of art becomes, in perspective, an attempt to 
imprint upon the public those principles that former ages have conceded 
as axiomatic. At times, too,it appears almost as if the critics and estheti- 


® Works, v1, 115-116, “Jacobus Maris.” 
“ Works, v1, 98-99, “Monticelli.” 
% Ibid., p. 100. 
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cians themselves were naively rediscovering ideas that ought to be— 
and would be, were it not for philistine objectors—assumed without dis- 
pute. With the enthusiasm of discoverers, however, they are extrava- 
gant in their extreme demands and beat the breast of devotion before 
the tool instead of the product. From this extravagance Henley was 
saved by the fact that he viewed art as but one of the many functions of 
life. He was far too human to elevate the chisel above the statue, the 
burin above the finished plate. 

Whether it be fair to deduce the principles we have here presented 
from what Henley himself spoke of as ‘‘the shot rubbish of some four- 
teen years of journalism,’ we do not know; nor, we must admit, do we 
care. The literary necrologist has never been a respecter of the wishes of 
the dead. And yet even though our pattern is not a system but a mosaic 
fitted together from maxims and dogmas scattered through the essays, 
we feel that Henley himself was always conscious of the standards in 
which he believed and for which he fought. In a hurried review, we may 
note that these were his principles: Criticism is meant to interpret; it is 
essentially subjective, but should not be divorced from a system. In ap- 
plication, criticism should treat the work of art in itself—never should it 
be guilty of lapsing into the esthetic fallacy of judging a work by the 
moral value of its orgin, or its author, or its aim. The artist is an in- 
dividual of genius, but must work within a convention, which he either 
creates himself or accepts from others. He is to be given unchecked 
power to select his subject, but he must use reality as a point of depar- 
ture, and is not to consider verisimilitude as the end of art. Art itself de- 
pends upon the treatment of the subject, and it is of prime importance 
that the treatment remain within the precincts of the technique of its 
craft. Any incursion of one art into the domain of the other is to be de- 
cried, for the result is confusion and futility. But even when a work of 
art has obeyed the rules of its technique, it will be correct but trivial un- 
less it is instinct with style. And style is the product of the molding of a 
tradition to the unique purpose of an individual; it is the result of a 
mutually inspiriting relation between the genius of the present and the 
art of the past. 

Morris U. SCHAPPES 

The College of the City of New York 


Works, v, Preface. 






































LXXIII 
LANGUAGE OF THE SOUTHERN HIGHLANDERS 


HE region inhabited by the Southern Highlanders has been called the 

Southern Mountains, Appalachian America, Elizabethan America, 
Shakespearian America, and so on. Its inhabitants have been referred to 
as ‘our contemporary ancestors.” The language of these people has been 
labeled Old English, Early English, Elizabethan English, Scottish, Irish, 
Scotch-Irish. Roughly speaking, the region extends from Maryland to 
northern Alabama, including parts of Maryland, West Virginia, Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, North and South Carolina, Tennessee, Georgia, and 
Alabama. Its area is about that of the British Isles, and its population 
around five millions. Our study can not therefore be complete or ex- 
haustive. The investigation is made more difficult by the fact that the 
highlander’s language varies in different sections of the highlands, and 
frequently even in the same community. In West Virginia and in the 
Shenandoah Valley of Virginia numerous Scottish survivals are found; 
further south they are not common. Thus one meets with different types 
of dialect in the novels of Charles Egbert Craddock, for Tennessee, Will 
N. Harben, for Georgia, John Fox, Jr., for Kentucky and Virginia, and 
Lucy Furman, for Kentucky. The language of Percy McKaye’s plays is 
in no way similar to that of any section of the Southern highlands. The 
linguistic peculiarities noted in this study have been picked up here and 
there over the highland section during the past twenty years; as a high- 
lander from Kentucky, I had heard many of them myself from child- 
hood. 

Brevity is the soul of the highlander’s language. He prefers it to clear- 
ness and to grammatical accuracy. In most of the rural schools over this 
“far country” the teaching of grammar exercises almost no influence 
upon everyday speech. The pupils are not taught to discard their dialect 
and their grammatical irregularities, because their teachers employ so 
much of it themselves. However, when a boy or girl goes away to school 
to be ‘‘taught up,” he usually returns with a different manner of speech. 

The highlander is slow to adopt anything foreign into his speech. 
English, with its early survivals, and a touch here and there of Irish and 
Scottish, are the predominant elements. Very few words related to 
French or German have been found, except in parts of Virginia and West 
Virginia. In the Smoky Mountains of North Carolina a band of Cherokee 
Indians lived for along time among the highlanders; today there is scarce- 
ly a trace of their language left in the Smokies. Negro speech has had 
far more influence upon the language of the Southern lowlanders than it 
has had upon that of the highlanders, for the reason that negroes are 
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more or less rare in the highlands. Tens of thousands of highland white 
children have never seen a negro. The attitude of the highlander toward 
the negro is similar to that of the average Southern lowlander. This may 
seem odd, since the highlanders almost as a unit fought in the Union 
armies during the Civil War; but this decision was more the result of 
their opposition to the disruption of the Union than of their antagonism 
to slavery. A few words of more or less Scottish tincture follow: 


bonnie nee(d) cessity 

cadgy (pron. caigy), wanton, lustful. sich (sech) an’ sich (also Elizabethan) 
fernent (ferninst), near, or just beyond. trollop 

gin, if. 


Negro influence has crept in in such words as: 


Baptis’ ’mos’, almost. 

chillun, children. nuss, nurse. 

gal passel (“A whole passel’’), much, or a 
g’long, go along, get away. lot. Not parcel! 

gwine, going. pusson, person. 

he’p, help. se’f, self. 


Such clipped forms as do’ (door), co’te (court), flo’ (floor), and yo’ (your) 


are rare. Be it remembered that mammy and pappy are British in origin, 
and not negro.! 


IDIOMS 


The language of primitive Baptist sermons has had some influence on 
highland speech. The delivery of these sermons, often by preachers who 
are totally illiterate, has no parallel in the English-speaking world. A sen- 
tence from one of Craddock’s stories may be recalled: ‘He ‘lowed (al- 
lowed) to me ez how he hev been giv’ to see strange sights a-many a-time 
in them fogs an’ sich.” (That is, he had seen visions, and was therefore 
qualified to join the church.) Intensely hortatory and polemic, the 
preacher’s words are spoken rapidly and often incoherently. In a sing- 
song fashion,—ah is added at the end of most clauses and sentences. 
Many formal words and terms are used glibly, thus influencing everyday 
speech. Note the following: 


My brethering, (or breethren), I feel impressed to tell ye the truth. 

It has everly been the custom. 

By the inward enlightenment I begin to discern the true meaning, and will now 
expose it to you. 


1 For a study of earlier English survivals among the highlanders, see my “Old, Early, 
and Elizabethan English in the Southern Mountains,” Dialect Notes, Vol. rv, Part iv. 
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The following glib usage is expressive: 


That cow has turned roguish, and is up to meanness. (A ‘roguish’ cow is one 
that jumps fences, etc.) 

That machine navigates by the might uv hits maneuvres. 

Tutor hit up jist right, this old Ned (bacon) orter last a good span. 

The elements looks threatenin, (It may rain, or snow.) 

That gal of Zeke’s is shorely dilitary. 

Shucks (pshaw), I wouldn’t cavil about that. 

Wall (well), that exceeds the measure (That’s too much). 

Ole Shade’s nearly blind, but he can discern the bulk of a person. 

He proffered to go to mill fer me. 

Samp’s Bob got hisself cracked on the noggin (head) in the fray yistiddy. 

Yer plum’ bereft! 

I suspect Hence wuz knowin’ to the sarcumstance? 

My nose informs me hit’s time to stick my feet under the dinner table. 

I hain’t never had a boy I couldn’t conquer (control). 

I feel to know that hit’s true. 

He tuk umbrage at what I said to him. 


Highland speech is rich and expressive in figures. The following list is 
noted: 


Steve ups and runs like a bat shot outn hell. 

The dog tuk out after him, an’ he lit a rag fer home. 

I didn’t know him from Adam’s off-ox. 

When the doctor looked at him he batted his eyes like a toad in a hail storm. 

Mace went at Pete like a bitin’ sow. 

The gimpson weeds in that’ere gant-lot air ez thick ez redheads (woodpeckers) 
in a dead’nin’ (clearing). 

He come as nigh as a p gittin’ thar. 

*Mos’ (Demosthenes!) bolted in ’bout that time. 

He wuz ez drunk as a biled owl, er a fiddler’s bitch. 

This ’ere beef is as tough as a saddle-skirt (or ““whang-leather’’). 

Yore face is as black as a back (in a fire-place). 

Listen at that bread wagon (thunder). 

Jedging from them mare’s-tails (small streaks of white clouds), hit looks like 
warm weather. 

That room’s a pyore (pure) hurrah’s nest (in bad order). 

You can hear that feller preach from mountaintop to mountaintop. (He is 
therefore a big preacher.) 

That’s a quare (queer) knife. (A very good one.) 

He’s not exactly a damned fool. (Very shrewd, clever.) 

He made hisself a bow-an’-spike (bow and arrow). 


Highland speech is rich in idioms. Here the novelist has not used his 
opportunities to the best advantage. He has only too often availed him- 
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self of mere dialect lists. These idioms are spicy and pungent, forming an 
even more interesting study than any word-lists. In his idiomatic usage 
the highlander often goes astray from his accustomed brevity. 


That boy’s got lots o’ sand in his gizzard. 

I cain’t take ye cow, ye ca’f’s lousy. (A refusal to agree to one’s terms in a 
trade.) 

Ole Spence’s head is a-blossomin’ fer the grave. 

Hit would be a rat’s tail in a meal barrel. (A very small matter, of no conse- 
quence.) 

It wuz about a week ago, er sich a matter. 

I aim to foal that mare, come grass (in the spring). 

Hit’s right at a smidgin (mile) to Uncle Boone’s. 

Buck greened-out (outwitted) that Ashley feller in the trade. 

I’ll throw ye down and take yer terbacker frum ye, an’ throw yer hat in the 
river. (I’ll whip you. A hillsman is in dire straits without his chewing tobacco 
and a hat!) 

Hell’s broke loose in Georgy! (A fight has commenced.) 

Hit’s nary a thing but a tale-idle. (A false report.) 

I know in reason he’s right about it. 

She’s got the mullygrubs about them doin’s. 

If ye ax (ask) me on it I’ll tell ye fer why. 

What did ye say ye call yeself, stranger? (You had not previously told him, 
nor had he asked you.) 

Who got to beat (won) in that deal? 

Nance’s Liz’ has jist turned sixteen. 

I had in head to plow to-day, but hit come on rain. 

I’ve laid off an’ laid off to dig that well. 

He’ll name it (mention) to Jones, if so be he’s there. 

Ye cain’t handily blame him fer it. 

How come it wuz this-a-way: he done me dirt. 

I hain’t a-carin’ effn (if) ye do do it. 

She hain’t a-carin’ which ner whuther about it. 

I’d do it if I had my druthers (“rathers,” my own way). 

Jerry went to Sam’s or Billy’s, one. 

He tuk his foot in his hand an’ lit out fer home. 

Ole Towser ken p’intedly git up an’ fly. (Old Towser can run very fast). 

’T ain’t powerful’ long to dinner, I don’t reckon. 

Quit that’ere ’rectin’ me; I’ll let ye know I ain’t no grammatical! (Quit cor- 
recting me; I’m weak on grammar!) 

Fight, dogs, y’aint no kin; if ye kill one (an)other ’t ain’t no sin! (Often said 
when two persons begin to fight.) 

He made a bee-line (went directly) fer home. 

Belly-to-the-ground, that hoss was a-flyin’ offn the face o’ th’ yearth! 

That feller don’t know enough to come in outn the rain. 

He couldn’t pour water outn a boot an’ the directions on the heel. 
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Split beans an’ coffee, hit’s all the same to him. 

Kindly crazy-like; he ain’t nothin’ above his eyes. 

I dare ye to cross that line! I c’n whup ye on a sheepskin! (Often a boy will 
draw a line on the ground, which is a challenge to another boy to fight). 

Pole dirtied Lem’s back (threw him) fernent the barn-lot. 

Well, I’m fexatially (or fexatiously) whipped out. (That is, completely sur- 
prised, or astonished.) 

Git up an’ try it ag’in, boys; that was a dog-fall. (In wrestling the one thrown 
to the ground first loses; if they hit the ground at the same time, it is a tie, or 
‘dog-fall.’) 

Quit feistin’ aroun’ me; I’ll slap the taste outn ye mouth. 

I’ve been a-schoolin’ Bole jist three month, an’ he’s a pyore (pure, sure) 
scholar. 

Teach him up jist right, an’ he’ll make a knowin’ man. 

Cass hollered out ‘School butter!’ an’ got ducked. (In the rural schools it has 
‘everly’ been the custom for the “scholars” to duck anybody who cries out 
‘School butter,’ whether he be pupil or passerby.) 

Sis has been a-sangin’ (hunting ginseng) all day. 

There come a fine-haired (blond) furriner up the road about sun-up. 

Git the almanick an’ we’ll see when that feller’ll full. (Said of any one who is 
a glutton at the table.) 

He come back down ’long in the shank o’ the evenin’. 

Shug sent up an’ ordered her a bottle of Pee-runy. 

Babe sot up (courted) till chicken-crow with ole Rance’s Peggy. 

Gabe’s boy don’t fancy that ’ere Hicks gal. 

Hit is six o’clock a-goin’ on seven. 

Well, Hen, air ye about done layin’-by? (Have you cultivated your crop the 
last time?) 

No, I’m jist outn the first-weeds. (He has just worked it the first time.) 

Ed, go out an’ snake a back-log an’ a fore-stick in. (That is, for the fire-place.) 

Stop plowin’, an’ let them horses blow a spell. 

Silas’ boys scraped the new-groun’. (That is, hoed out the corn on the newly 
cleared hillside.) 

Ed’ard’s Mary Ann giv it out to each and every(one) that Dock’s Becky orter 
wed. 

That MacDuff boy’d fight a circle saw! (He is not afraid.) 

Who’re you (in contempt)? I’m the feller that butted the bull off of the bridge! 

He’s as slick (shrewd) as a granny-hatchet (lizard); that’s no dam’ lie. 

Nance is a-laughin’ fit to kill herself. 

Stranger, what mought be your name? 

Don’t go out in the rain, ye mought git wet. Well, I ain’t salt, sugar, nor 
nobody’s honey. 

He knows how to look over the sights of a gun. (He is a good shot.) 

It’s a sight in the world how she tuk on (grieved) about it. 

I’d a heap sight ruther have me a great big groun’-hog. 

He’s been a-livin’ here these six weeks an’ better. 
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Stranger, I have a call to preach the gospel. 

That brat’s five year old a-risin’ six. 

Shucks! I wouldn’t addle my brain (worry) about that. 

Git down an’ stay all night with us, stranger. 

I b’leve I’ll lie down (retire). 

Yander comes the boys back, a-suckin’ the barrel. (Empty handed after a 
hunt.) 

I’m ’most done (tired out). 

Quit hectorin’ that feist, or ye’ll git bit. 

I don’t want none of ye saft-sawder (nonsense). 

Jude sot a heap o’ store by (thought much of) her. 

He kep’ a backin’ an’ a-forthin’ all day. 

Have a drink. Don’t keer ef I do. (He is willing!) 

It’s a right sharp (long) time till dark. 

Brice’s jest a-honin’ (honeying?) to go. 

He come out o’ the leetle eend o’ the horn. (Unsuccessful in a trade.) 

Go back and lick your calf over. (Do the job over.) 

Who are you? One of the Sextons (none of your business). 

He got hit in the rump with a rotten apple (got drunk). 

Maggie’s been called to straw. (She is pregnant.) 

That wuz away back in his gum-and-sheepskin (childhood) days. 

Dry that up (stop crying) right now! 

I won’t do it nary a-step! 

Tech yer beauty-spot an’ ye’ll go abroad (away from home) to-mor(row). 
(Said while pointing to a black or dirty spot on one’s face.) 

She’s on the old horse again (or “riding the old mare,” pouting). 

The old woman’s a-losin’ her feathers. (Snow is falling.) 

The old woman’s a-pickin’ her geese. (Snow is falling.) 

The devil’s apron-string broke here. (Referring to a rough, rocky place.) 

That feller ought to be bored fer the hollerhorn. (He does not have good sense, 
or something is wrong with him. Hollerhorn is a disease common in cattle.) 

He lives on the head of Bad Creek. (The further up one goes the worse the 
people are, and he lives on the head!) 

I’m the best whistler that ever curled (or twisted, or puckered) a lip. 

He cut his foot (stepped in excrement) behind the barn. 

Come right in, and make yourself pleasant (at home). 

Have ye come to borry far (fire) that ye’re in sech a hurry? 

Hit don’t take a big seed to hurt a sore tooth. (Said of one who has acute dis- 
inclination to work.) 

He’s got so little that all he’ll have to do when he moves will be to put out the 
fire and whistle up the dog. 

Cicero cut slip and jounced (whipped) Ike. 

Git out o’ my face, or I’ll slap ye into the middle of next week! 

It’s now one o’clock. (A polite warning to one that his trousers are unbut- 
toned.) 
She ain’t got sense enough to grease a gimlet. 
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He puts me in the mind of (reminds) his pappy. 

That kid’s the very spit-an’-image of his daddy. 

Hit’s a spittin’ rain, right smartn (or right smart and grain). 

Josh ain’t no sarcumstance to Bud. (Josh can’t be compared to Bud.) 

That boy’s turned fifty leaves. (That is, he has got over as much as a hundred 
pages in his book.) 


Highland speech, contrary to oft repeated assertions, is full of slang, 
very little of which is imported. Much of it is Elizabethan in origin, and 
even a little Early and Old English. ‘‘What in the nation are you doing!”’ 
recalls a line in Beowulf. (Cf. also the Latin Ubi in orbe terrarum.) As 
would be expected, many terms for fussing, fighting, and killing abound. 
And so: to “feed one hot lead,” to shoot; to “stop one’s eating,”’ to kill; 
likewise, to “lay one on the cooling-board”’; “‘whale the life out of”; to 
“feather into one”’ means to attack him violently; to “crack one’s nog- 
gin,”’ to hit one in the head; to “hit with the bald-headed end of the 
broom,” to hit with the handle; to “knock one stem-winding,”’ or “‘send 
one bug-hunting,”’ to hit one hard; a “‘shootin’-arn (iron)”’ is a revolver. 
To be sent to the penitentiary in the Kentucky highlands is to “‘ride the 
Frankfort train.” 

“‘Cuss-words,’’ expressions of surprise and intense expressions are nu- 
merous, as one might expect. A few of them follow: 


Hell’s banger! Hell shot a buck rabbit! 

I (by) God! Gosh (A)lmighty! 

By crackies! By grab! 

Lordy mercy! (Scot., Lord, hae mercy!) I (by) gonnies! 

Land warm it! By juckers! 

Dadburn it! Jesus H Christ! 

Consarn it (or you)! Confound it (or you)! 

God save (curse) you! Dad limmit! 

Gee-miny! Dab gan it! 

I niggle-double dare you! A-law! 

You’re mighty right I’m a-goin’! Gee-miny-crimminy! 

He’s fexatiously beat! I'd tell a man it’s so! 

In purgatory, or some other unhealthy You've p(l)ime-blank got it to do!” 
spot! I jist p’intedly must tell ye! 


I’m wore finatially to death! 


In terms of disparagement or contempt, the words “that,” “little” 
(with no reference to size), and “pretty” are commonly used. E£.g., “That 
Stallard boy’’; “that little Curt Jett”; “you’re a pretty thing!” “hell’s 
in your collar-bone!”’ A family that is disliked is referred to as a “‘set,’’ as 
in “that Jones set.’’ Other expressions: “‘heller,” “‘hellion,” “‘hell-hag,”’ 
“thair-brained,”’ “‘whomper-jawed,” “‘mealy-mouthed,”’ ‘‘measly,” “‘mal- 
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” «é 


auger-eyed,”’ “gimlet-eyed,” “‘chisel-faced,” “grass-gutted,” 


ungeon, 
“ben-hickey-my-funker,” ‘‘raw-eyed.”’ 
Some terms of asseveration follow: 


> «6 


God help (curse) my soul if he ain’t Pon (or pom) my honor (upon my 


dead! honor)! etc. 

I'll eat hell by the square acre if he Pom my word, deed and honor! etc.! 
didn’t do it! Dog my cats! etc. 

I'll be dogged! etc. I’ll be cow-kicked! etc. 

I'll be jum-be-jobbed! etc. Wish I may sink in hell! etc. 

I’ll cross hell on a rotten log! etc. Wish to-my-never! etc. 

Fad die (if I had to die)! etc. I'll sink in my tracks! etc. 


Had die (if I had to die)! etc. 


The ancient code of hospitality prevails in the highlands, and even an 
outlaw is not turned away from the highlander’s table, or from his bed, 
for the stranger who calls may have news, or staries from a different part 
of the country, or the world; and this is always welcome in an isolated 
country. In such a case the highlander usually departs from the reticence 
and the phlegm which he ordinarily exhibits toward strangers. When- 
ever he is hailed concerning his health, he seldom answers “‘Fine,”’ “‘very 
well,” etc. In highland speech ‘‘very” has lost its superlative signifi- 
cance, and means “ordinarily” in the expression “‘very well.” The high- 
lander never “‘feels like a bull-moose,” or “‘ready to tussle a tiger.” His 
replies usually run something like these: 


’S well’s common, I reckon. (Not even __Jist a-potterin’ about. 


sure of that, is he!) Jest doddlin. 
Jist tol’able only. Jist jo-bunction (tolerable). 
Only middlin’, I guess. Moderate only. 
Jest middlin to fair. Perusin’ about. 
Jist a-battin’ about (or aroun’). I ain’t much, I reckon. 
A moseyin’ aroun’. I’m no ’count. (If he is really not very 
Able to be about (or movin’, or stirrin’ well.) 
about). 
Ty-rollickin’ (tolerable). Hell-rollickin (very well!). 


Our highlander does not hesitate to coin words upon occasion. Two 
doughty politicians were locked in joint dee-bate, when one of them arose 
to interrupt his opponent (who, he thought, had offended him) with: 
“Look here, Jim do you intend to recronicate upon my migosity?” (That 
is, “Do you intend to cast reflections upon my integrity?’’) ‘Why, not in 
the least, Bob.” “‘All right,” replied Jim, ‘‘in that case we bury the hatch- 
et.” An herb doctor of the highlands, upon discovering the efficacy of an 
herb whose name he did not know, dubbed it funkum-borum. 
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The following conversation may easily take place whenever a high- 
lander rides up in front of a cabin and hails another highlander: 


‘Howdy, Hence (Henderson) ?’ 

‘Howdy, Jonce (Johnson) ?’ 

‘Wont ye g’down awhile?’ 

‘Cain’t, I reckon; got to be gittin’ on down.’ 

“Light an’ show ye saddle.’ 

‘Hain’t got time, I guess.’ 

‘Ye mought as well a-stopped. 

“D like to, but guess I’d better not; won’t ye g’long down?’ 

‘Couldn’t, I reckon.’ 

(Looking upward) ‘B’lieve we’re goin’ to have a little rain.’ (This as he rides 
away.) 

‘Wouldn’t be surprised if we didn’t.’ 

‘Fix to bring the ole woman down and stay a week with us.’ 

‘Been a-layin’off to come, a good spell. You come up an’ stay awhile with us.’ 

‘I will, you come.’ 

‘All right, you come.’ 


As in slang, many words have taken on new meanings, several of which 
are the exact antitheses to each other. Thus “sight” means not only a 
‘great deal,” as in “I love you a sight,” or, “It’s one sight to know!” 
etc.; it means also a “short distance,” as in “‘It’s just a sight up to where 
the road forks.” “‘Spell’’ means on occasion a “short time,”’ as in “Stop 
ploughing an’ let them horses blow a ‘spell’.”’ It means also a “long time,” 
as in ‘‘He’s had a ‘spell’ o’ the fever.”’ “Quair”’ (queer) means both “‘de- 
mented,” or “unbalanced,” as in ‘‘Here lately she acts ‘quair,’ ”’ and 
“large,” or “unusual,” as in “‘My feller! that’s a ‘quair’ piece of horse- 
flesh!’’ Other noteworthy changes are: “‘starving’”’ means “hungry.” A 
man who swears is “wicked.” “‘Stout”’ means strong (in physique). “Best” 
means strongest (in physique). “Plague” (a like ai in “‘air’’) means to 
embarrass. “Pretty” means “nice,” “obedient,”’ as in ““You’re a pretty’ 
child if you let me comb your hair”; used ironically it also means “dis- 
obedient,” as in “‘You’re a ‘pretty’ thing, to treat your mother that-a- 
way!” “Proud” means “glad,” in “I’m ‘proud’ to see ye back again.” 
A “hardness” toward one is a dislike, or misunderstanding of one. 
“‘Roughness”’ is hay, or fodder. To be “‘worried”’ is to be tired, or fa- 
tigued. An “ambitious” horse is an unruly horse. A “‘j‘int”’ is a length be- 
tween two joints. “Evening” may mean any time after 12:00 o’clock, 
noon. “Afternoon” is seldom heard. To “‘favor’’ one means to resemble 
one in appearance. A “magazine” (periodical) is referred to as a “‘book.”’ 

There is considerable fondness for the Old English or Teutonic com- 
pound. This has been treated in my study in Dialect Notes, ante. Some 
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noun compounds (which appear to be the most common) not listed in 
that study are offered: 


biscuit-bread flour-bread 
sticking-stuff (mucilage, etc.) rock-cliff 
preacher-man pot-vessel (any pot) 
granny-woman (midwife) gal-folks (girls) 
store-teeth (false teeth) tooth-dentist 
beetle-bug (any sort of beetle) reader-book 
hist’ry-book ; Bible-reader (preacher) 


Pleonasm is often employed, for the sake of emphasis and terseness. 
Many of the compounds, the noun compounds in particular, are pleo- 
nastic. One hears for example: 


During the while. I gin’rally usually takes a dram o’ 
In this day and time. mornin’s. 
He tuk a nap o’ sleep. Them fields stands might nigh’t 
That’s a good meal o’ victuals. straight up an’ down, perpendic’lar, 
I thought he would surely, undoubt- as the feller says. 

edly be here. Raleigh town, Richmond town, Lynch- 
Hit wuz a small, little bitsy rabbit. burg town, etc. 
Ole Bringe was a tol’able big, large 

fleshy man. 


Much of highland nomenclature is conformable to the highlander’s 
usual fondness for brevity. Most names are clipped, abbreviated, or shor- 
tened in one way or another. Names of streams, roads, hills, postoffices 
and mountains are elemental and simple, showing the result of the hills- 
man’s close contact with nature and the soil. In Letcher County, Ken- 
tucky, there is a creek named “‘Cow’’; a few miles farther, another one 
named “Bull”; and a little farther on, “Calf”! Some bizarre and original 
place-names follow: 


Harlan Co., Ky. Pizen Gulch 
Hell-fer-Sartain Henclip 

Johnson Co., Ky. Dog Slaughter Creek 
Bristle Buck Raw Dough 
Grab Nickel Fighting Creek 

Knott Co., Ky. Shooting Creek 
Wolf Pen Seldom Seen Hollow 
Troublesome Stretch-yer-Neck 
Rowdy Shake-a-Rag 
Saltlick No Business Knob(NoMan’s Land?!) 
Stillhouse Branch Scataway 


Frogtown Broke Jug Creek 
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Betty’s Troublesome Tears Breeches Ridge 
Turkey Trot Thunderhead 
Possum Trot Rip-Shin Thicket 

Knott and Breathitt Cos., Ky. Sildom (Seldom) Greasy 
Buckhorn Lick Log 

Letcher Co., Ky. Keerless Knob 
Kingdom Come Naked Place 
Leatherwood Broken Leg 

Leslie Co., Ky. Burnt Pone 
Cutshin Sandy Mush 

Pike Co., Ky. Four-Killer 
Big Mud Jerkem Tight 
Little Mud Big Bugaboo Creek 
Brandy Keg Frog Level 

Western North Carolina Chunky Gal 
Old Nell Knob Go Forth Creek 
Daddy Creek How Come You Creek 
Suck Creek Little Fork of Sugar Fork of Hazel 
Calf-Killer Run Creek (1!) 


Granny’s Branch Dog-Hobble Ridge 
Mammy Creek Devil’s Racepath 
Pinch Gut Western Virginia 
Barren She Mountain Lonesome 


First or given names are usually clipped or abbreviated. Biblical and 
Hebraic names, and names common to ancient, medieval, and modern 
history predominate. The highlander reads more history and biography 
than anything else (whenever he has a tendency to indulge in this luxury 
at all), and will often begin an illustration with ‘‘Now, hist’ry says,” etc. 
As a result, one encounters such first names as: Cicero, Camillus, ‘Nando 
(Ferdinand), Columbus, Martin Luther, Achilles, Vergil, Octavia, Chris- 
tina, Clementina, Napoleon Bonaparte, El Caney, Valentine. Of course, 
these names are curtailed into various forms. I remember a boy in our 
community who managed to struggle along under the grandiloquent 
first name of Cecil Calvert Lord Baltimore— and his surname was 
‘‘Noble!”’ The boys dubbed him ‘‘Cecil Calvert Lord Jesus Christ God- 
’}-Mighty.” He had a brother called Mos (Demosthenes!). Names of 
military heroes of American history are common; but the titles of Gen- 
eral, Major, Captain, etc., become the sole first names, and we have 
“‘General”’ Calhoun, “Captain” Hays, and so on. These first names may 
even become cognomens, in everyday parlance. For example, in one of 
the early wars a man whose surname was Branham became a major. One 
branch of his descendants, named Smith, goes to this day by the sur- 
name of Major. They are known as “B” (Branham) Smiths, and the 
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initial B is always written prefixed to their names. Similar first names are 
usually differentiated by some physical peculiarity, the name of the 
stream on which they live, or by the familiar patronymic. Thus we find: 
Bald Jerry Tate, Red Bill Combs, Taller (Tallow) Dick Vance, Ball’s 
Fork Aut. (Austin), John’s Jake, Long John Grigsby, Black Rob. Some- 
times other characteristics enter, and we notice: Dude Hill Smith, Devil 
Anse (Anderson) Hatfield, Fox-Catcher Thomas, Bad Tom Ashley, 
Tight Jerry Slone. One “‘set” of Combses has long been known for curly 
hair; they always go by the name of Curly. A family of Pridemores was 
once nicknamed ‘‘Tad”’; they have since been known by that name. The 
words Junior and Senior sometimes become surnames, and we find John 
Junior (Stacy) and John Senior (Stacy). 

The highlanders are excessively fond of pet names, diminutives, nick- 
names and clipped forms. Diminutives appear to be most common among 
the “women-folks.’’ Any highlander is lucky if he escapes with his ori- 
ginal, first name. Some examples are noted: 


Newt—Newton 
Phronie—Sophronia, etc. 
Samp—Sam(p)son 


Ad—Adam 
Babe (used for any male name). 
Bud(die)—any boy 


Cal—Calloway Sim—Simon, Simeon 
Cece—Cecil Suke, Sukey—Susan 
Am—Ambrose Tavia—Octavia 

Aus (Aut)—Austin Tina—Clementina 
Barb—Barbara Tint (long i)—Lizzie 


Vic—Victor, Victoria 
Val, Vol—Valentine 
France—Francis 


Bert—Bertram, Burton 
Cat—Catherine, Caroline 
Clem—Clement 








Chris—Christopher Gid—Gideon 
Cord—Cordelia Hill—Hillard 
Em—Emma, Amos Hub (Huck)—Hubert 
Hen—Henry Jonce—Johnson 
Hence—Henderson Jas—Jasper 
Herb—Herbert Kell—Kelley 
Jace—Jason Leth(e)—Alethia 
Mace—Mason Lige—Elijah 
Killis—Achilles Lish—Elisha 
Lem—Lemuel Lysses—Ulysses 
Marg—Margaret Lando—Orlando 
Lihu—Elihu Marth—Martha 
Lom—Columbus | Morg—Morgan 
Nando—Fernando Mos—Demosthenes 
Mart—Martin Nelia—Cornelia 


Millie—Milicent, Mildred, Amelia 


Quin—Quinley 
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Rance—Ransom Tish—Letitia 
S(h)ug (used for any female name). Ves(t)—Sylvester 
Tildy—Matilda Zach—Zachariah 
Tine—Valentine 


In highland speech ‘““Madam” may be used for “Miss,” which is good 
Elizabethan; “‘Miss”’ may be used for ““Madam”’, or “Mrs.” “‘Sis’”’ is a 
pet name for a girl, and may be used even in addressing strangers. 


PRONUNCIATION 


Three kinds of pronunciation may be said to prevail in highland 
speech: (1) That of everyday speech; (2) That employed in primitive 
Baptist sermons; (3) That employed in singing the folk-song.? The fol- 
lowing observations deal with highland speech in every day conversation. 

The highlander in much cheap fiction au rabais is represented as 
speaking with a drawl. In reality he speaks more rapidly than is generally 
supposed. The Elizabethans, it is believed, spoke more rapidly than we 
do, and our “contemporary ancestors’? may not have departed far in 
this respect from their Elizabethan forbears. Highland pronunciation is 
more rapid than lowland speech in the South. The hillsman has little 
notion however of vowel quantities, nor does he speak clearly and dis- 
tinctly. 

As to stress, or accent, a possible French influence survives in many 
words. A final syllable is frequently stressed, and we find: “settlement,” 
or “‘settlemint,”’ “cowardice,” “easement,” “judgement” or “judgemint,”’ 
and many others. The tendency to stress all syllables in a word is not 
uncommon, and a list of such words would be lengthy. Note: ‘“‘debate,” 
“defalcation”’ (pro. “dee-fal-ca-tion’’), “forbears,”’ “‘success.”’ it is some- 
times contended that the stressing of the final syllable of the final word 
in many folk-song lines, as in such words as “lady,” “baby,” etc. is due to 
French influence. Such stress is due, most likely, to the demands of meter 
and rhyme. 

Elizabethan survivals of stress may be noted in the following words, 
which are only a few of a large number: 


“char-ac-ter”: “And these few precepts in thy memory 
See thou character. Give thy thoughts no tongue.” 
—Ham. 1, 3, 59. 
“Our wills and fates do so contrary run.” 
—Ham. m1, 2, 221. 
“de-test-able” “And I will kiss thy detestable bones.” 
—King John mm, 4, 29. 


“con-tra-ry”’: 


2 See my paper in Dialeci Notes, Vol. tv, Part v. 
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“pur-vey-or”’: “To be his purveyor; he rides well.” 
—Macb. 1, 6, 22. 
“‘se-pul-chre”: “Banish’d this frail sepulchre of our flesh.” 
—Rich. II, 1, 3, 194. 


There appears to be a tendency to stress most prefixes, and especially de- 
and dis-. 

VoweELs.—In general, most vowels may be used interchangeably. 
Most vowels may replace e, i and u. O is more constant, yet drop be- 
comes drap, and soft becomes saft, close sometimes becomes cluz. Eu- 
phony has some influence, and often determines, with respect to both 
vowels and consonants, what letter may be used. 

A short, becomes (1) short e, as in “beck” (back,v.), “hev’’ (have). (2) 
like o in ‘“‘pomper”’ (pamper). (3) like 0, as in “‘job,” v., and “‘stob.” 

A, broad, or Italian: (1) ai (the sound of ai in air), as in “ah,” “jar,” 
“pasnip,” (parsnip), and “star.’’ (2) y, (in duty), asin ““Alabamy,” “com- 
my,” “Iowy,” “stanzy.” As to a final, this rule is constant. (4) Rarely -er. 
Yet, “Bere-er” (as in Bere-er College), and “‘ide-er’’ (rare). This can hard- 
ly be traced to any English influence, but seems rather the outcome of the 
highlander’s struggle with r, or his fondness for the use of it. This ex- 
crescent r, final, is rare in highland speech. 

A, long becomes short ¢ sometimes, as in ‘“‘kem” (came), and “‘tek”’ 
(take). Short i, as in “‘grit,’”’ (grate). Like i in machine, as in “Jeemes” 
(James). Long 9, as in “‘toper” (taper). 

A, in such words as past, last, fast, never has the English, or New Eng- 
land sound, but is nearly always like at in air. This pronunciation is of 
course not wholly confined to highland speech. Sometimes this ai sound 
becomes like short e, as in “kerry’’ (carry), and like broad a, as in “arr” 
(arrow). 

A, (with the sound of a in wall) sometimes broad, as in ‘“‘warnet”’ (wal- 
nut). 

E, short, becomes highland a in past, as in “bag,” v., “‘kag,” and “lag,” 
also as in “‘frash” (or “‘fraish’’), and ‘‘flash’”’ (flesh). Like short 7, as in 
“chist” (O.E.), “‘ ’stid of” (instead of), ‘‘stid” (in bedstead), and “ricol- 
lect.” Like i in machine, as in “‘ree-collect” (recollect). 

E (with the sound of e in certain) often broad, as in: “consarn,” (con- 
cern), “Sartain” (certain), ‘‘marchant,” ‘‘marcy,” “sarve,” “sarvice 
(berry),” “‘tarpin’” (terrapin), and “‘tairpin” is also heard), ‘‘yarb” 
(herb). ‘‘Massy”’ is also heard for mercy. This is of course as early as 
Chaucer. Cf. mod. Eng. (in England) “darby” (derby), etc. 

E, mute, is frequently sounded, as in such words as “‘saf-e-ty,” “tast- 
es”’ (tastes). 
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I, short, becomes short e, in many words: “(w)rench” (rinse), “hen- 
der,” “‘sperrit” (spirit), “resk” (risk). Sometimes like ai in air, as in 
“mairacle,” “spairit,’’(w)rainch” (rinse). Also like long ee, as in “‘seel’’ 
(sill, as of a house). Like long 7, as in “‘cowardice,” “civilization,” “‘des- 
tined.” 

I, long, becomes like ou in out, as in “mought” (might), and like 7 in 
machine, as in “‘obleege.” Like ai in air, as in “‘squair” (squire). Broad a, 
as in “farr” (fire), “warr” (wire), “arrn” (iron). 

I (with the sound heard in sir) becomes short #, as in “fust’’ (first, 
probably negro influence). This sound also common is ‘‘wuss,’’ (worst), 
“‘nuss” (nurse). Obversely we find “‘furse”’ for fuss. 

The zis excrescent in many words: “favior,” “‘mountainious,” “‘stupen- 
dious,”’ etc. 

O (as in onion) becomes short in “engern’”’ (sometimes “ingern’”’). 

O preceding r in many proper names becomes the sound of i in bird: 
“Flerence,” “‘Flerida,”’ “Jerdan,” and the familiar “‘ferriner.”” Highland 
pronunciation of o in such words as hog, dog, log, and a few other words, is 
short, usually, and not “hawg,” “dawg,” and “lawg,” which latter 
sound is probably not Elizabethan. 

O, short, becomes something like short a, as in: “crap,” v. and n., 
“drap,” “draps” (tablets), and “drapsy.” 

U, short, becomes like the highland sound of a in past, supra, as in 
‘‘brash” (brush). Like short e, as in: “‘bresh” (brush), “gredge,”’ “‘jestice,”’ 
“sech,” “-trest” (as in “intrest,” interest), and “sheffle” (“sheffle the 
kyards’’). This short sound of u is common in: “gut” (got), “sunt” 
(sent), “‘whuch” (which), “‘whut” (what). Sometimes short i, as in 
“sich” (such) Like aw, as in “hawngry” (hungry). Fuss often becomes 
“‘furse.” 

U (as in monument) worries the highlander. In this word it becomes 
short i. From mixture, ‘““mixtry” is evolved. We also find: “nater’’ (na- 
ture), “picter”’ (picture), and “legislater” (legislature). And “pyore” 
(pure), “‘shore’’ (sure). 

Y, long, sometimes becomes short e, as in “‘denamite” (dynamite). 

Ai, The English sound prevails in again, when it is not “agin.” 

Au (like aw) becomes long a, as in “‘kaze’’ (because, cause, v. and n.) 
“‘Kazen,” v. and n. is also heard. “Sasser” (highland @ in past is com- 
monly heard for saucer. 

Ai (as in air) becomes like ea in hear: “Cheer” (chair), ““Cheerman’’; 
“‘chere” and “‘chereman”’ are also heard. 

Ea in measure becomes like highland a in past. Cf. also “pleasure” and 
“treasure” of like sound, but which sound is more or less common over 
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the United States in these two words. Ea as in rear sometimes becomes 
highland a in past: e.g., “rare” (rear). 

Oi becomes long i in many words, such as “boil,” “point” “quoil,” “re- 
joice,” and final, in “enjoy.” Oil is usually “awl.” In general, diphthongs 
are a source of worry to the highlander. 

Ou (as in country) sometimes becomes short ¢, e.g., “kentry.’’ An extra 
syllable is found in “‘counteree,”’ due possibly to ballad, or Scot. influence. 

Ow final becomes er, or y, or else is dropped entirely. Thus for borrow: 
“borr,” “borrer,” “borry.”’ Cf. ‘‘wheelbarr’ (wheelbarrow). Also: 
“harr(ow),” “narr(ow),” “‘sparr(ow),” etc. Often er, as in “shadder,” 
“winder,” “‘holler.” 

Breaking and palatal influence are found in many words: “yearth” 
(earth), “yearn” (earn), also “yearnt” (p.p.), “kyard,” (card, v. and n.), 
“gyarden,” “gyard” (guard), ‘““yerb” (herb). ““Yarb” is common. 

Consonants.—In brief, consonants are frequently used interchange- 
ably, and are often excrescent. ‘“‘Cockney” English is almost unknown. 
Ris pronounced distinctly, and never trilled. Metathesis of r with vowels 
is common: “aggervate,”’ “‘perfessor,”’ “‘pertect,” ““pertend,” ““Amborse,” 
“catrige” (cartridge), and “hunderd.” 

D becomes voiceless ¢ in: ‘“ahint” (behind), ‘‘behint,” “ballet” (bal- 
lad), “diamont,” “eent” (end), ‘‘shet” (shut), and “‘wisht” (pres. tense of 
wish, 1 pers.). Final, it is often clipped: ‘‘Lor.,” “‘lan.,”’ etc. due prob- 
ably to negro influence. Excrescent in various forms of woman: “‘dumern” 
(sound of 00 in look, sing. and plu.), and “dumerns” and “‘dumerenses.” 
Sound of 7 in: “‘juel’”’ (duel), “jue” (dew). Internal, as in “idjit’”’ (idiot), 
and “tejious” (tedious). 

B, is sometimes supplanted by v: “gravel,” v. (grabble), “marvel” 
(marble). 

F, before ¢ sometimes becomes #, as in “atter,’’ (after). “Arter” is also 
heard. In the days when the fascinator was @ la mode, ‘‘vascinator’”’ was 
common. From whence the highland slang, “‘fashionableator.” 

G, becomes 6 in a few words: “‘sobby” (soggy). 

H, is sometimes excrescent, and sometimes a survival of earlier Eng- 
lish forms: “‘hit”’ (it), “hah!’’ (ah), “hout” (out, as in “houtrun’’). 

K, becomes ¢ in “rist’’ or “rest” (risk). 

M, is sometimes dropped, as in “scrabble.” 

N, becomes / in “‘chim(b)ley.” It is sometimes excrescent, as in: 
“nunited,” “‘nuniteder,”’ “nunitedest,” “lessn” (unless, unless than?), 
“thoutn” (without). 

P, becomes ¢ in: “‘strain,” and “‘stringhalt”’ (which is perhaps the cor- 
rect form, historically). It becomes 6 in ‘“‘Babtis(t).” 

Q, Equal becomes “‘ekal,” equality becomes “ekality.” 
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R, save in negro and lowland influence, is never dropped. It is fre- 
quently excrescent: ‘‘wimmern’’ (women, also ‘““womern”: cf. ‘“dumern,”’ 
etc. above), “‘furse’’ (fuss), ‘‘urs’’ (us), ‘“‘murd,” “purdle” (puddle), “dar- 
ter” (daughter), “‘torp,” “‘storp,” “purp,” “warnet” (walnut), “aguer”’ 
(ague), “hursh.”’ 

S, is used excessively. It is excrescent in ‘‘Laws-amassy!” (Lord have 
mercy!), and in “‘squench.”’ In measure we find sometimes a pronuncia- 
tion like “majur.” 

T is often excrescent, due largely, in verb forms, to earlier English. It is 
supplanted by & in some words: “adzackly”’ or ‘“‘exackly.” Excrescent 
forms: “‘onct,” “twict,” “clifft,’*“‘doste.” It becomes d in “‘affidavid.” 
Print (impression) becomes “‘printh.’’ Tune becomes “‘chune.”’ Turtle be- 
comes “turkle.’’ Poppet becomes “poppy.” Petty becomes “‘pettit,”’ as in 
“pettit jury.” It is sometimes dropped: “‘le’s”’ (let’s), ‘““dremp”’ (dreampt, 
or dreamed), ‘‘Babtis’.’”’ We find “‘brickle”’ for brittle. 

W, is elided in several words: ‘“‘awkard,” ‘‘Edard,” “‘backards,”’ “‘up- 
ards,” “inard,” “oman.” It is excrescent in a number of words: “‘swinge”’ 
(certainly as old as Spenser), and “‘twang”’ (of taste). 

Intitial y appears in some words as excrescent, or rather to form 
“breaking,” as in “yearth,” “‘yerb” or “‘yarb” (herb). Internal, in “‘vil- 
lyain.” 


SYNTAX 


NuMBER.—The singular is used for the plural: ‘‘Two foot deep.” “A 
three year old (horse).’”’ ‘“These six year and more.” “Three pound o’ 
coffee.”’ (Cf. Ger. drei Pfund Kaffee). 

The plural of nouns is used excessively and indiscriminately. Dishes 
at the table are often pluralized: ‘‘Pass the cabbages, please.” A sort of 
ancient syllabic plural occurs in many words, for the sake of euphony: 
“beasties,”’ “‘posties,” ‘“‘nesties.’”” Whenever there is more than one room 
in a dwelling house, it is “houses.” The less pretentious mountain cabin 
is still composed of one room. Singular cognomens are often pronounced 
in the plural: “Lyons,” “Griffiths,” “‘Salyers.”’ There is a sort of double 
plural form in many words: “folkses,”’ “galses” (gals), ““dumerenses”’ 
(women), ‘“Tom’ses” (‘although singular, as in ‘“Tom’ses hat.’’) ‘“‘Salm- 
monses”’ (salmon) and “‘baking powders” are heard; powder (except gun- 
powder) is often pluralized. 

Tue VerB.—There is great confusion in the use of the verb in high- 
land speech, and more irregularities incident to the use of it may be 
noted than for any other part of speech. The most common irregularity 
is perhaps the use of singular forms for plural forms. This is not due to 
negro influence. Use of plural for singular forms is not common, but it is 
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sometimes heard in primitive Baptist sermons: “‘He were said to be,” etc. 
(Cf. Fr. patois, “J’allons chez Rabut,” and “J’avons pris,” etc., forms 
heard in France in Moliére’s time, and today.) The highlander, even 
when he is totally unlettered, senses that the plural forms somehow or 
other sound “different,” or “proper.” 

The following are examples of the verb used as a noun: 


Hit don’t make no differ. 

Efn (if) I had my ruthers (or ‘“‘druthers,” rather). 

I heerd no give-out (announcement) at the meetin’ (church). 
There is one more gittin’ 0’, wood up there. 

That’ere big cove is a plum’ shut-in. 

The boys had a big to-do last night. 


The present participle frequently is used as an adjective: ‘“He’s a 
mighty knowin’ little man.” “‘She’s a managin’ wife.” ‘““He’s the shootin’- 
est man in these parts.” 

The strong preterite with change of vowel is common: “‘bruk”’ (broke), 
“brung” (brought), “friz,” or “fruz’’ (froze), “‘roke,” or “ruck” (raked), 
“shet” or “shot” (shut), “sont” (sent), “shuck” (shook), ‘‘thunk,”’ 
“squez” (squeezed), “‘streck”’ (struck), “‘cluz’’ (closed). One hears “‘jan- 
gled” for jingled, and “‘retched”’ for reached. 

Other peculiarities: The transitive is sometimes used intransitively, 
as in: ‘This meat eats fine.” ‘‘A squirrel uses in that tree.’’ Cf. Beau- 
mont and Fletcher: “No fish that useth in the mud.” “The moon’s a- 
goin’ to fullsoon.” “Git the almanick and see when that feller’ll full.” 
(At the table!) ‘She kep’ on denouncin’ (weeping) all night.” “That 
corn is damagin’ fer the want o’rain.” “It uster wir (were) means 
“Tt used to be.” The participial ending -ing is sometimes used, due to 
primitive Baptist sermons, in: ‘‘seving”’ (seven), ‘‘(e)leving.’”’ ““Gwine,”’ 
and “‘a-gwine’’ do not necessarily derive from negro speech, and belong 
to earlier English speech. They are common enough among the illiterate. 

THE ADVERB.—The adverb is often used as a noun: ‘‘Nance cut a big 
through at the meetin’.” (That is, she got to shouting at church). “Do 
you like up there?” 

As an adjective: “I’m as gaily as a gal, but not half so pretty.” (Ans- 
wer to a salutation). ‘He feels (or is) weakly after that spell o’ the 
rheumatiz.”’ “Git up early, so’s we can git a soon start.”’ (Thus does 
Shakspere use the word, in Antony and Cleopatra). 

Frequently as a verb: “‘He’s been a-backin’ an a-forthin’ to town all 
day.” 


* For other examples see my article, “Elizabethan English,” Dialect Notes, Vol. tv, 
Part iv. 
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Ellipses occur in the use of adverbs and other parts of speech: “T’ll do 
that or somethin’ (else.)” “‘I saw him or John, one (or the other).”’ These 
forms are common: “somehows,” “some’eres,” “anywheres,” ‘“‘no- 
wheres,” “nohows,”’ due to fondness for the s. ‘‘Foreshortly’’ means 
soon, immediately. Very has lost its superlative significance, and means 
ordinarily, etc. “Always ago” (long ago) is corrupted into “allus ago,” or 
“allers (sharp s) ago.” 

THE Noun.—Nouns are most commonly used as verbs, a tendency 
which is more or less popular elsewhere over the country. 


This hog’ll meat us a month. 

They churched Nath fer tale-bearin’. 
Quit that’ere faultin’ me! 

Sis has a fashion of blousin’ her waist. 
Bud book-kep’ (kept books) all summer. 
Dude Hillard choirs (sings) fine. 

I won’t bed it (lie in bed) no longer. 
Muscle that log up, Mace. 

I won’t pleasure ye that much. 

Big Jim won’t confidence preacher-men. 
The road turkey-trails up the creek. 
Pore Polly’s a sorrowin’ a right smartn grain (very much). 


As an adjective: ‘“He’s too faulted to clark (clerk) fer me.” “She was 
thoughted enough fer to tell the truth.” 

THE Pronoun.—The pronoun is omitted, but infrequently. “He give 
it out to each and every (one).” (That is, announced). Even the rela- 
tive is sometimes omitted: ““Them’s the only men is men!” And this, 
seen over the crude gateway of a lonely graveyard on the top of a moun- 
tain in Knott County, Kentucky: “Gop BLESS THOSE SLEEPS HERE.” 
“‘As”’ is still used (like swa in old English) as a relative pronoun: “The 
man as you saw.” 

Which is sometimes excrescent, or used without construction, due to 
primitive Baptist sermons: ‘Which I hope that he’ll do this.” 

It is unnecessary to comment on the well-known forms: “‘his’n’’ (his 
one, or own), “hern,” “yourn,” “theirn,” “theirsefs.”” And ‘“we-all,” 
*‘you-all,”’ “‘they-all,” the second of which expressions Northerners per- 
sist in misunderstanding among Southerners. It is mever used when ad- 
dressing one person, except occasionally among the negroes, and even 
then the family of the person addressed is included, as in: ‘‘You-all 
come to see us.” As to “‘we-all,” “we-uns,” etc., cf.: Fr. mous autres; Sp. 
nosotros ; It. noi altri. But look at these forms!: ‘‘we-erunses” and “‘you- 
erunses.”” 
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She has inherited something as old as allegory itself. Musical instru- 
ments, fire-arms, watches, clocks, and even knives are feminine. She is 
also used in slang expressions: “‘She’s hog-wild!’”’ (Meaning, “He is all 
‘likered-up’.’’) Also, referring to a stranger (man), ‘“‘Who is she?” 

Tue ADJECTIVE.—Adjectives are freely formed from verbs: ‘‘Chair- 
bottomin’ is easy settin’-down work.” “When my young’n’ thar was a 
leetle set-along (sit alone) brat.’ “It’s the tore-downdest place about. 
“‘Pete’s the disablest one o’ the fambly.” “To hell with that fotched on 
kraut what comes on in cans!” 

Adjectives may be used as verbs: “Contrary that dog and watch him 
fight.” “Child, that engern (onion) ’Il strong ye.” “He fell down and 
benastied hisself.”’ “‘I disgust (from a noun, however) them store teeth.” 

Sometimes asnouns: “Them antymars (pissmires), the little hate-fuls.”’ 

The comparative and superlative endings are freely added to words 
that do not permit them: “I feel resteder now.” “‘It’s (she’s) the shootin’- 
est gun in town.” “It’s the loudest-ringin’est bell in the valley.” ““That’s 
the melodiousest fiddle in the party.” ‘‘Kiah is the pistol-totin’est man 
you ever saw.” Remark also the redundant superlative in: “She was the 
onliest one there.” 

Notice the forms ending in -ified: ‘Sal went down on her bendified 
knees.” “‘He acted like he was fitified.” (Given to fits). “Don’t touch her, 
she’s techified (not to be touched).” 

ARTICLES.—An is rarely employed, even before words beginning with 
a vowel. Thus it is difficult to explain “‘noyster” (oyster). The resembles 
French usage in many ways, and is commoner in highland speech than 
elsewhere. It always precedes the names of diseases, as in “‘the fever,” 
“the rheumatism,” etc. ‘“‘He’s gone to the Oklahome (Oklahoma).” 

PrEPosITIONS.—A is found for om sometimes, as in: “A-top o’ the 
barn.” 

But, like the German past participle, sometimes loses its bearings, and 
brings up the rear: “‘That’s jist what we ain’t got nothin’ else of but.” 

Of is used for with in: ““What’s the matter of you?”’ Corrupted to » in: 
“Come outn there!” But how explain “‘aboutn?” “Sti(e)ddier” means 
instead of. 

On is used for of in: “Not that I know on.” For about, in: “I don’t 
know nothin’ on that.” 

To is used for a# in: ‘‘He broke out all to onct.”’ “Mr. Jones is up to 
home.” 

Conyuctions.—If is frequently dropped: “‘See won’t that oxen (ox) 
pull harder.” “I’m a-goin’, so be he’s there.” 

As is often redundant: ‘“‘He told me as how he done it.” (Or is as an 
adverb here?) 
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“‘Whenst” often supplants when, while, whilst. 

THE PreFix.—There is a fondness for the Germanic and earlier Eng- 
lish inseparable prefix be-. ““Besmear,”’ “‘bes--t,” “benasty,” etc. 

Ap-, com-, and cor- are often dropped, as in: “‘ ‘proach,’ “‘ ‘mence,”’ 
rect.” 

Ad-, de-, pre- offer confusion, and are used indiscriminately, as in: 
“adzackly” (exactly), “dezackly,” and ‘‘prezackly.” 

Sometimes the prefix is transposed, for emphasis, as in ‘“The super- 
damned-intendent!”’ 

THE ExpLetive.—They supplants there in: “They come a man on a 
bald-faced nag up the road ‘long in the shank o’ the evenin’.” “They ain’t 
no more taters in that hole.” J¢ also supplants there: “It ain’t nary 
grain o’ corn left.” “Hit come on rain afore we left.” 

See-see (with stress on the second see) often begins a sentence, in 
spirited narrative: ‘‘See-see, John ups and knocks him down,” etc. 

S ’T (said I) loses its usual significance, and is used in a manner similar 
to “‘see-see.”” So common is it that it is not confined to narration: “‘S’I 
hit’s a-goin’ to rain.” “‘S’I what do you call your name?” 

OTHER PEcULIARITIES.—The syllables of some words become vari- 
ously transposed, sometimes jocularly: “antigod(g)lin” (oblique, slant- 
ing), “‘antisigodlin,” “‘siantigodlin,” “layway,” ‘“‘bassack’ard” (vulg., 
“‘a—backward’’). Such words as “bull,” “boar,” “stud,” etc. are inele- 
gant in highland speech also “rump steak.” ‘‘Male” is used for ‘‘bull’”’ 
and “boar,” or “‘boar-hog.” ‘‘Pregnant” also falls under the index ex- 
purgatorius, “in a family way” supplanting it. “Tread” is also a danger- 
ous word in highland speech, meaning to cohabit. As to profanity and vul- 
garity in general, the highlander is as prone to their use as are people in 
other sections of the country. But the highlander is always careful not to 
offend the sensibilities of an outsider by their use. 
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ACTS OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


For the record of business transacted at the business meeting of the Executive 
Council at Washington, December 31, 1930, see the Proceedings as printed in 
the Supplement to PMLA xtyv, page lxiii. 

I. Under date of January 6, 1931, the Secretary called the attention of the 
Executive Council to the existence of two vacancies in its membership caused by 
the election of Professors Lancaster and Craig as Vice-Presidents of the Associ- 
ation. The Secretary asked the Council to ballot for the election of two persons 
to fill these vacancies. The members of the Council by their ballots elected, as 
ad interim members of the Council, Professors Colbert Searles and Oscar J. 
Campbell. 

II. Under date of January 15, the Secretary submitted to the Council the 
following resolution adopted by the American Literature group at the Washing- 
ton meeting, and referred by the Association to the Executive Council with 
power: 


Resolved: That the American Literature group of the Modern Language Association 
cordially endorses the project described below, and requests that the Executive Council 
of the Modern Language Association consider adding its endorsement: 

To wit, a complete publication of the records of the Philadelphia stage from manuscript 
and other sources. This includes the richest unpublished sources for the history of American 
drama. The work has already been initiated by Professor Arthur Hobson Quinn, and 
much of the investigation has been accomplished. Dr. Thomas Pollock has prepared the 
records of the entire eighteenth century; Professor Reese D. James has covered the period 
from 1805-1835, and now proposes to do the period from 1800-1805; and work on the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries is in progress by competent scholars. 


The following statement by Professor Quinn was also submitted: 


Our plan is to have the history of the Philadelphia theatre written by a number of workers 
in the field, in chronological sections. Two of these sections are ready for the printer and 
will be published by the University of Pennsylvania Press. There will be probably six or 
eight more sections before the work is completed. The expense connected with the research 
and publication will be divided approximately: one-third to be borne by the writer of the 
monograph, one-third by the University of Pennsylvania Press, and (it is hoped), one- 
third by the American Council. 


A majority of the Council voted to endorse the project proposed by the American 
Literature group. 

III. Under date of January 15, the Secretary asked the members of the 
Council to fix the dates of the annual meeting at Madison, pointing out that the 
choice lay between December 28-30 and December 29-31. A majority of the 
Council voted in favor of beginning the annual meeting this year on the after- 
noon of December 28. 

IV. Under date of February 2, the Secretary transmitted to the Council invi- 
tations which had been received from Yale University and from the Principal 
and Vice-Chancellor of McGill University for the annual meeting of the Associ- 
ation in December, 1932. Thirteen members of the Council voted to accept the 
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invitation of Yale University, and one member voted to accept the invitation of 
McGill University. 

The three recommendations which follow were made by the Advisory Com- 
mittee of the Council at a meeting held in the M.L.A. offices Saturday, February 
7, and were reported to the Council by the Secretary on February 9. 

V. That volume xtvit of PMLA be dedicated to Professor Charles H. Grand- 
gent with a portrait and a bibliography of his writings—the dedication and 
bibliography to be printed in the December number. The Council unanimously 
approved this recommendation. 

VI. That in view of Professor John Whyte’s resignation of his office as Treas- 
urer of the Association, Dr. Lyman R. Bradley, Instructor in German in New 
York University, be appointed Treasurer for the year beginning March 1, 1931 at 
a salary of $2,000. The Council by unanimous vote elected Dr. Bradley as 
Treasurer for the year beginning March 1, 1931. 

VII. The Advisory Committee presented nominations to the Council for 
vacancies on the Standing Committees of the Association, and the members of 
the Council by a ballot vote elected the following persons as members of the 
Standing Committees for the term ending January 1, 1936: 

Editorial Committee, A. C. Baugh, University of Pennsylvania. 

Monograph Series, Committee of Award, Albert C. Feuillerat, Yale University. 
Committee on Revolving Fund Series, Charles C. Marden, Princeton University. 
Rotograph Fund, Karl Young, Yale University. 

Program Committee, Hayward Keniston, University of Chicago. 


VIII. Under date of February 9, the Secretary called attention to the fact 
that, with the publication of Professor Williams’ Bibliography of the Seventeenth- 
Century Novel in France, the Revolving Fund established by the Carnegie Cor- 
poration would be practically exhausted, and asked the Council to authorize an 
application to the’ Carnegie Corporation for the replenishment of this Fund. 
The members of the Council by unanimous vote approved this proposal. 

IX. Under date of April 15, the Secretary transmitted to the Council a letter 
from the President of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish request- 
ing that the date of the opening meeting of the Modern Language Association at 
Madison be postponed to December 29, in order to avoid a conflict with the 
meeting of the A.A.T.S. The members of the Council by a virtually unanimous 
vote decided that it would not be feasible to postpone the date already fixed for 
the opening meeting of the Modern Language Association. 

The four recommendations which follow were made by the Advisory Com- 
mittee at a meeting held in the M.L.A. offices Saturday, April 25, and reported 
to the Council by the Secretary under date of April 28. 

X. That the special arrangement with the Modern Humanities Research 
Association, whereby members of the latter organization could secure member- 
ship in the M.L.A. at the rate of $2.25, be altered in view of the increase in the 
membership rate of the Modern Languages Association, and that henceforth 
the rate for members of the M.H.R.A. be increased to $3.75. The Council un- 
animously approved. 
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XI. “A project for an inventory of the American manuscript sources in Ameri- 
can Literature and History” was presented by the Executive Committee of the 
American Literature group of the Modern Language Association with a request 
that it be formally endorsed by the M.L.A. It was explained that Dr. Leland, 
Secretary of the American Council of Learned Societies, is much interested in 
the project, and it was expected that the project would be undertaken by the 
American Council of Learned Societies in conjunction with the Social Science 
Research Council. The Library of Congress had agreed to assume general direc- 
tion of preparing the inventory of the American manuscript sources under the 
supervision of the Chief of the Division of Manuscripts. The Advisory Council 
of the American Literature group nominated a list of twelve persons as candi- 
dates to represent the Modern Language Association on the Advisory Com- 
mittee in charge of the proposed inventory of American manuscript sources. The 
members of the Council approved the project for the inventory of American 
manuscript sources and elected as its representatives on the Advisory Com- 
mittee the following persons: Professors Arthur H. Quinn, Howard M. Jones, 
and Stanley T. Williams. 

XII. The Executive Committee of the American Literature group also pre- 
sented a request to the Executive Council of the Association that the American 
Literature group be constituted a Division within the organization of the Modern 
Language Association on the following terms: 


1. Active membership in the Division to be restricted to those members of the Modern 
Language Association who have also paid dues to the Division. 

2. The organization of the Division to be the same as that adopted by the group on 
December 31, 1929. 

3. The Division to be subject to the authority of the Executive Council of the Associa- 
tion in all matters, except that it have the independent power to: (a) Nominate and elect 
its own officers and to name its own committees and delegates without specific approval in 
each case. (b) To initiate undertakings that involve financial or legal responsibility, and 
to plan the means and methods of carrying them out, subject to the approval of each 
project, in principle, by the Executive Council of the Association. (c) To arrange, by 
action of its Executive Committee, as many business, research group, or other sessions at 
each annual convention of the Association as may seem desirable, but in so doing to avoid 
all unnecessary conflicts with other sessions of the Association. 


The Advisory Committee of the Association approved this resolution except in 
the use of the term “Division,” which, it was felt, would lead to confusion. The 
members of the Council voted to approve the recommendation of the Advisory 
Committee. 

XIII. The Advisory Committee recommended to the Council that the Associ- 
ation’s Research Fund, which at the end of the year should amount to $4,000, 
be transferred to the Trustees of Invested Funds and be administered as a 
capital fund, the income only to be expended in the assistance of research pro- 
jects. The members of the Council unanimously approved the recommendation 
of the Committee. 

XIV. In response to the request of the Secretary of the Association that he 
be permitted to delegate the editing of PMLA, beginning with the calendar year 
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1932, the Committee recommended that this permission be granted, and that 
Dr. Percy W. Long, of Springfield, Mass., be asked to undertake the editing of 
PMLA for the year 1932. The Council voted to approve the recommendation of 
the Committee. 

XIV. Under date of April 28, the Secretary asked the members of the Council 
to ballot for eight nominees to fill vacancies on the Executive Council beginning 
with the new calendar year, and the Council by ballot nominated the following 
persons: 

Walter L. Bullock, University of Chicago 

Oscar James Campbell, University of Michigan 
Howard Mumford Jones, University of Michigan 
Hayward Keniston, University of Chicago 
Robert Adger Law, University of Texas 

Charles Carroll Marden, Princeton University 
E. C. Roedder, College of the City of New York 
Colbert Searles, University of Minnesota 


XV. Under date of September 19, the Secretary referred to the Executive 
Council the project of publishing A Concordance of Ben Jonson’s Plays, compiled 
by Charles Crawford. This enterprise had been presented to the American 
Council of Learned Societies by the University of North Carolina Press with the 
suggestion that the publication of the Concordance might be undertaken jointly 
by the Modern Language Association and the University of North Carolina 
Press. The Advisory Committee of the Council had, after discussing the project 
in April, felt that it would be impracticable for the Association to consider the 
publication of the Concordance as a joint enterprise, and that it would be better 
for the Association if it undertook its publication to assume the entire responsi- 
bility for the project. The Secretary transmitted to the members of the Council 
an estimate of the manufacturing cost of the Concordance submitted by the 
Oxford University Press; and, on the basis of this estimate, he advised that the 
Association could not safely undertake the project unless it was assured of a 
subvention of $12,000 by the American Council of Learned Societies. The Secre- 
tary asked the members of the Council to express their opinion in regard to the 
proposed project; and, if they were favorably inclined, to authorize application 
to the American Council of Learned Societies for a subvention for this purpose. 
The Council voted to approve the project provided this subvention was secured 
and to authorize application to the A.C.L.S. for the necessary subvention. 

XVI. Under date of September 28, the Secretary notified the members of the 
Council that Professor J. P. W. Crawford was at present incapacitated by ill 
health, and that it was necessary to appoint some one to serve in his place as a 
member of the Editorial Committee. The members of the Council thereupon 
elected Professor Hayward Keniston of the University of Chicago, to serve 
during Professor Crawford’s incapacity. 

XVII. Under date of October 20, the Secretary reported to the Council the 
following recommendation made by the Advisory Committee at a meeting held 
in the M.L.A. offices Saturday, October 17. 
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After discussing the arrangements for the publication of books in the Revolv- 
ing Fund Series, the Advisory Committee feel that the Association could effect a 
very considerable economy by itself undertaking the marketing of books appear- 
ing in the Revolving Fund Series. The Committee, therefore, recommend that 
notice be given to the Century Company, which at present is publishing these 
books under a contract with the Association, that hereafter the Association will 
itself take over the publication of books in this Series. 

A majority of the Council voted to approve the recommendation of the 
Advisory Committee. 

CARLETON Brown, Secretary 


SOCIETE DES AMIS DELA BIBLIOTHEQUE NATIONALE 
ET DES GRANDES BIBLIOTHEQUES DE FRANCE 


An American Group of the Société des Amis de la Bibliothéque 
Nationale was organized in 1930 with the purpose of making better 
known to American scholars the facilities offered by the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, especially the Bureau of Research, and of seeing that re- 
sults of American scholarship were made available at the Bibliothéque 
Nationale. It was the feeling of the organizers that many Americans 
who had made use of the facilities liberally afforded to visiting stu- 
dents at the Bibliothéque Nationale would be glad to express in this 
way their appreciation of the advantages they had enjoyed. It is the 
hope of the organizers of the American Group that its efforts may con- 
tribute to draw the nations closer by means of this form of international 
intellectual cooperation. The American Group has now about one hun- 
dred and seventy-five members. 

Annual dues are $2.00; life membership has been fixed at $35.00. 
The authorities of the Bibliothéque Nationale have agreed to accept 
the membership card of members of the American Group in lieu of 
the diplomatic letter of introduction required to obtain the card of ad- 
mission to the Salles de Travail. 

Applications for membership or for further information should be 
addressed to Professor Casimir D. Zdanowicz, Bascom Hall, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Madison. 




















FOREIGN SOCIETIES AND JOURNALS 


Arrangements have been effected whereby members of the Mod- 
ern Language Association may pay membership fees or subscriptions 
to the following Societies and Journals, in American currency, through 
the Treasurer of the Association, thereby avoiding the inconvenience 
and expense of purchasing foreign drafts. Members of the Modern 
Language Association may conveniently include the amount of such 
subscriptions or membership fees when they draw their checks for 
dues to the Association. 


EARLY ENGLISH TEXT SOCIETY 


The annual membership fee (£2 2s), reckoned in American cur- 
rency as $10.00, includes all texts issued for the current year. Sub- 
scriptions will be received at this rate either from individuals or from 
libraries. Inasmuch as the E.E.T.S. is ordinarily about two years be- 
hind the calendar in issuing its texts, persons should specify whether 
they wish their subscriptions to be entered as of the current calendar 
year or whether they wish them to be ante-dated so as to cover the 
texts which actually issue during the year. Members have the privilege 
of purchasing texts previously issued by the E.E.T-.S., up to a certain 
amount, at a considerable discount. 


THE MALONE SOCIETY 


The annual membership fee (£1 1s), reckoned in American cur- 
rency as $5.00, includes all books issued by the Society for the year. 
In addition new members pay an entrance fee of $5.00 (£1 1s), for 
which they will receive the regular publications of any back year they 
may select. Back numbers are purchasable by members, and complete 
sets may be obtained at 25% discount. A leaflet containing the full 
list of Malone Society books from 1907 through 1924 will be sent on 
application. 


THE REVIEW OF ENGLISH STUDIES 


The annual subscription (£1 1s) will be reckoned in American cur- 
rency as $5.00. Volumes I (1925) and II (1926) are still obtainable 
and will be sent together (postpaid) for $7.25 (unbound). Bound 
copies of Volume III will be supplied for $6.00 (postpaid). 


THE LONDON TIMES LITERARY SUPPLMEENT 
Subscriptions will be received for the London Times Literary 
Supplement at $4.15 per annum. 


LYMAN R. BRADLEY 
Treasurer of the Association 


New York University, Washington Square E., New York City 
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AMERICAN BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR 1931 


In the interest of the completeness of the Bibliography, it is hoped that authors may 
be willing to send to the compiler of the appropriate section off-prints of articles which in 
the opinion of the writers should be included. Notice of pertinent books and monographs 
will likewise be welcome. For convenience, the addresses of the several editors are here 
appended: 

GENERAL: George L. Hamilton, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

ENGLISH: Albert C. Baugh, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

AMERICAN: Gregory Paine, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N.C. 

FRENCH: H. Carrington Lancaster, The Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

SPANISH: J. P. W. Crawford and E. B. Williams, University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

ITALIAN: J. E. Shaw, 75 Walmer Road, Toronto, Canada. 

GERMANIC: H. W. Nordmeyer, New York University (Univ. Heights), N. Y. 


The year of publication is in every case 1931 unless otherwise expressly noted. Italics 
indicate book titles; quotation marks indicate articles. Periodicals are referred to by the 
following abbreviations: 


AJP American Journal of Philology MFDU Monatshefte fiir d. Unterricht 
AmLit American Literature MLJ Modern Language Journal 
AnglB Beiblatt zur Anglia MLN Modern Language Notes 
APS Acta Philologica Scandinavica MLR Modern Language Review 
Archiv Archiv fiir das Stud. der neueren MP Modern Philology 
Sprachen und Literaturen N&Q_ Notes and Queries 
AS American Speech PMLA Publications of the Modern Lan- 
ASR American Scandinavian Review guage Assoc. of America 
BHi Bulletin Hispanique PQ Philological Quarterly 
ESt Englische Studien RES Review of English Studies 
FQ French Quarterly RFE Revista de Filologia Espafiola 
GQ German Quarterly RHL_ Revue d’Histoire Littéraire de la 
GR Germanic Review France 
Hisp Hispania RLC Revue de Littérature Comparée 
- Ital Italica RR Romanic Review 
JEGP Journal of English and Germanic SP Studies in Philology 
Philology SS Scandinavian Studies and Notes 
Lang Language ZRPH Zeitschrift fiir Rom. Philologie 
LTLS (London) Times Literary Sup- 
plement 
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GENERAL SECTION 
By GreorcE L. HAMILTON 


I. GENERAL 


Collitz, Klara. Verbs of Motion in their Semantic Divergence. Philadelphia 
(Language Monographs pub. by the Linguistic Soc. of Am. No. vim). 

Gottlieb, Eugene. A systematic Tabulation of Indo-European Animal 
Names with special Reference to their etymology and Semasiology. Philadel- 
phia, pp. 48. (Language Dissertations pub. by the Linguistic Soc. of Am. 
No. vitt) 

Lanz, Henry. The physical Basis of Rime; an Essay on the esthetics of 
Sound. Stanford University Press, pp. xiv+365. 

The chapters include Introduction, Theory of Riming Vowels, Theory of Riming Con- 
sonants, Concerning the Origin of Rime, History of Rime Theories, Rime and Rhythm, 
The Logic of Emotions, The Controversy Concerning the Value of Rime. 


Shenton, Herbert N., Edward Sapir, and Otto Jespersen. International 
Communication; a Symposium on the Language Problem. London, Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co. Lid. pp. 120. 


Three well considered essays, with a Preface by C. K. Ogden, on respectively: A social 
Problem, The Function of an International Auxiliary Language, and Interlinguistics. 


Travis, Lee E. Speech Pathology: a dynamic neurological Treatment of 
normal Speech and Speech Variation. N. Y. pp. xxxiv+331. 
II. MEDIEVAL LITERATURE 


Allen, Philip S. Medieval Latin Lyrics. Chicago, Univ. of Chicago Press, 
pp. viii+(1) 341. 

Traces the history of the genre from its remote beginnings in early Latin literature. 

Born, Lester K. ‘‘The Integumenta of the Metamorphoses of Ovid by John 


of Garland. “Univ. of Chicago Abstract of Theses. Humanistic Ser., vu, 
429-432. 





“The Manuscripts of the Integumenta on the Metamorphoses of 
Ovid by John of Garland.” Trans. and Proc. of the Am. Philol. Ass., Lx 
(1929), 179-199. 

Canter, Howard V. ‘“‘The Venerable Bede and the Colosseum.” Jb., Lx1 
(1930), 150-164. 

Carter, Minnie L. ‘Studies in the Scala Celi of Johannes Gobii Junior.” 
Univ. of Chicago Abstracts of Theses, Humanistic Ser., vir, 499-503. 

Cornelius, Roberta D. The figurative Castle; a Study in the Medieval Alle- 
gory of the Edifice with special Reference to Religious Writings. Bryn Mawr, 
1930. Pp. (4) +112. 

A well documented study of a popular allegory, traced from classical literature through 
patristic and mediaeval theological works to Old-French and Middle English versions, 
with an appendix of the Middle-English version of the Templum Domini, of Gossetéte. 
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Denkinger, Emma M. “‘Some Renaissance references to Sic vos non vobis.” 
Pp., x. 151-162. 


Notes symbolic use of phrase in Italy, France and England in sixteenth century. 


D’Evelyn, C. “A lost Manuscript of the De Contemptu Mundi,’ Specu- 
lum, vi, 132-3. 

Indentifies MS, B in T. Wrights’s variants, and confirms the author’s name as “of 
Morlas.” 


Eoff, Sherman. “‘On the source of Juan de Timoneda’s A pollonius of Tyre 
Story.” RR, xxu, 304-311. 

Frank, Grace. ‘‘Popular Iconography of the Passion.’”?” PMLA, XLVI, 
333-340. 


A study, with illustrative plates of Vatican MS. Codex reginensis 473, fol. 1r-18v. 


Fucilla, Joseph G. “‘Materials for the History of a Popular Classical 
Theme.” M P, xxvr,.135-152. 

Fuller, John B. ‘‘Hilarii Versus et Ludi.’’ Univ. of Chicago Abstracts of 
Theses, Humanistic Ser., vir, 505-9. 

, editor. Hilarii Versus et Ludi, edited from the Paris Manuscript. 

N. Y., 1929. pp. (5) +122. 

A new and more correct edition of this work, than that of Champollion-Figeac (1838), 
which is so difficult to procure. 


Greene, Henry C. “The Song of the Ass Orientis Partibus, with special 
reference to Edgerton (sic) MS. 2615.” Speculum, v1, 535-549. 

A discussion, based on a newly edited text, of the strange festival celebrated in several 
French churches. 

Hammer, Jacob. “An unrecorded Epitaphium Ceadwallae, “Speculum, v1, 
607-8. 

The “unrecorded” epitath is the well known one given by Bede, Hist. Eccl., v. 7, with 
two or three new readings. 

Hutton, James, “‘ Honorificabilitudinitatibus,”’ MLN, xvi, 392-S. 


Brings us one step nearer the source of the word in Erasmus’s Adagia, who cites as his 
authority “Hermes,” as does a Latin distich cited by Geofroy Tory, in the Prologue to his 
translation of Cebes’ Tabula. 


Laistner, M. L. W. Thought and Letters in Western Europe; A. D. 500 to 
900. N. Y. pp. ix+354. 


A well-planned and well-written book, based on first-hand sources, and with reference 
to the latest studies. 


Lynn, Caro. “The Repetitio: and a Repetitio.” Speculum, VI, 123-131. 


On the elaborate academic ceremony, as practised in Spain in the fifteenth century, and 
the study of one, illustrating the study of the classics at that time. 
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Magoun, Francis, P., Jr. ‘Scottish popular Football, 1424-1815.” A mer- 
ican Hist. Rev., Xxxvu, 1-13. 


“Shrove Tuesday Football.” [Harvard] Studies and Notes in 
Philology and Literature. x11, 9-46. 


Two well documented articles supplementary to the author’s earlier important con- 
tribution as the same general theme. 


Manly, John M. “‘Roger Bacon and the Voynich MS.” Speculum, v1, 
345-391. 


A devastating criticism of Professor W. R. Newbold’s Cipher of Roger Bacon. 
Mead, William E. The English Medieval Feast. Boston and New York, 
Houghton Mifflin Company. pp. (1) +272. 20 plates. 


A excellent treatment of an interesting subject, based on first-hand sources, accom- 
panied by well-reproduced illustrations. 


Mierow, Christopher, C. “‘Ancient Greece as depicted in a Medieval Out- 
line of History.” Class. Weekly, xxiv, 145-8. 

The work in question is the Chronicle of Otto von Freising. 

Paetow, Louis John. A Guide to the Study of Medieval History. Revised 
Edition. N. Y., F. S. Crofts & Co. pp. xvii+643. 


Equally useful for the literary as well as historical investigator. 


Rand, Edward K. “A preliminary Study of Alcuin’s Bible.” Harvard 
Theological Review, xxiv, 323-396. 


““A Supplement on Dodaldus.”’ Speculum, v1, 587-599. 


Further contributions to the author’s Survey of the Manuscripts of Tours. 


Sarton, George. Introduction to the History of Science. vol. 11, Washington, 
Carnegie Institution. pp. xxxv +1254. 


Indispensable to the student of medieval literature as a guide to writers of scientific 
treatises, Occidental and Oriental. 


Smalley, Beryl. “Stephen Langton and the Four Senses of Scripture.” 
Speculum. vi. 60-76. 

Thompson, S. Harrison. ‘‘Bishop Gundolph of Rochester and the Vul- 
gate.”’ Speculum, v1, 468-470. 


Denies to the Bishop any part in the revision of the text of the Bible, as shown in 
Gundolph Bible, now in Huntington Library. 


Thorndike, Lynn. “Advice from a Physician to his Sons. “Speculum, vt, 
110-114. 


An interesting dietetic treatise of the fifteenth century, of which the general scheme 
is based on a section in the Pseudo-Aristotelian Secretum Secretorum, a fact not noted by 
the editor. 


———— “‘ ‘All the world’s a chess-board,’ ” Speculum, v1, 561-5. 


sic RRR NTT 2 
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A section from John of Wales’s Communilogium, in which the game of chess is likened 
to human society. 


Ullman, Berthold L. “Valerius Flaccus in the Mediaeval Florilegia.” 
Class. Philol., xxv1, 21-30. 

Valentine Thomas W. ‘The Medieval Church and Vergil. “Class. Weekly 
xxv, 66-7. 


“The Aeneid . . . lends itself to a Christian interpretation, and would seem like home 
territory to a medieval Christian.” 


Williams, John R. “The Authorship of the Moralium Dogma Philoso- 
phorum.” Speculum, v1, 392-411. q 


Leaves unsolved the question of the arribution of authorship to Guillaume de Conches 
or Gautier de Chatillon. 


Wolfson, Harry A. ‘Plan for the Publication of a Corpus Commentariorum 
Averrois in Aristotelem.”? Speculum, v1, 412-427. 


Urges the undertaking of such a corpus. 

III. CELTIC LITERATURE 
Hull, Vernam E. “De Gabdil in t-Sida. “Zs. f. celt. Philol., xtx, 53-58. 
Text and translations of one of the foretales of the Tdéin B6 Cuailgne. 


“Eogan Mor and Conn Cetchathach.” Jb., xx, 59-61. 


An account of the struggle of the two heroes for the supremacy of Ireland. 


Rand, Edward K. “The Irish Flavor of Hisperica Famina,” Ehrengabe 
fir Karl Strecker zum Sept. 4, Dresden. 


IV. SLAVIC LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 
LINGUISTIC 


Coleman, Arthur Prudden, ‘“‘The Basic Vocabulary in Polish,” MLJ, 
xvi, 140-146. 
The results of a tentative word count along the lines indicated in the Modern Foreign 
Language Survey. 
, ‘‘Polonisms in the English of Conrad’s Chance,’ MLN, xuv1, 
463-468. 
Shows by examples that certain idiosyncrasies of Conrad’s English are to be traced to 
Polish influence. 
, ‘Jak and Jako in Polish.” Lang., vir, 131-135. 
Traces variation in the frequency of these two forms up to the present time. 
Preveden, Francis R., “Church Slavonic xorabr and Greek xdpafos,”’ 
Lang., v1, (Dec. 1930) 279-296. 


Greek xépaBos is not the source of the Slavic word, as is frequently assumed, but is 
borrowed from it. 
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Prince, John Dyneley, “Surviving Turkish Elements in Serbo-Croatian,” 
Journal of American Oriental Society, t1, 241-261. 


A study of the Turkish words in the language of Sarajevo. 


LITERARY 


Coleman, Arthur Prudden, ‘Recent Bulgarian Literature,’ Books 
Abroad, v, 134-136. 
, “The Siberian Exile of Kotzebue,” GR, v1, 244-255. 


An analysis of Mamyeev’s documents relating to the arrest of Kotzebue by the Em- 
peror Paul of Russia. 


Kaun, Alexander, ‘‘Maxim Gorky and His Russia,” N. Y., 1931, xx +620. 


A scholarly life of Gorky with the background of his life, based on a study of the whole 
of Gorky’s works and completed by numerous conversations with the author. 





Manning, Clarence Augustus, “Ivan Sergeyevich Turgenev,”’ South At- 
lantic Quarterly, xxx, 366-381. 


A survey of the outstanding charasteristics of Turgenev, especially his reaction to Rus- 
sian developments. 





, “Lermontov and Spain,” RR, xxu, 126-129. 


The references to Spain in Lermontov’s poems show that he had little real knowledge 
of Spanish themes. 





, “A Nineteenth Century Prince-Bishop,”’ Sewanee Review, XXXIx, 
191-199. 


The works of the poet Nyegosh, Prince-Bishop of Montenegro in the early nineteenth 
century. 


Vacquier, Tatiana I., ‘“‘The Russian Theatre,” Sewanee Review, XXXIx, 
39-53. 


V. FOLKLORE AND FOLKLORE MOTIFS IN LITERATURE 


Anon. “A Theory of Indo-European Marchen.” J AFL, xiv, 54-60. 


A criticism of C. W. von Sydow’s theory that mirchen are a peculiarly Indo-European 
development. 


Babcock, Robert W. “‘The Medieval Setting of Chaucer’s Monk’s Tale.” 
PMLA, xtv1, 205-213. 


Confirms in detail earlier general statements on prevalence before Chaucer of collec- 
tions of tragic tales. 


Boggs, Ralph S. “The Hero in the Folk Tales of Spain, Germany and 
Russia.”” JAF L, xiv, 27-42. 


Characterizes and compares the type and adventures of heroes in the folk tales of these 
three countries. 
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Espinosa, Aurelio M. ‘Origen oriental y desarrollo histérico del cuento 
de las doce palabras retorneadas.”’ Revista de filologia espanola, xvu1, 390-413. 


Traces the Oriental beginnings and development of the “Carol of Numbers.” 





“Notes and the Origin and History of the Tar-baby story.” 
AJFL, xum1, 129-209. 

Faverty, Frederic E. ‘‘Legends of Joseph, the Hebrew Patriarch, in Euro- 
pean Literature of the Middle Ages.” Harvard Univ.... Summary of 
Theses, 1930, 197-200. 

“The Story of Joseph and Potiphar’s Wife in Medieval Litera- 
ture.”’ [Harvard] Studies and Notes in Philology and Literature, x11, 81-128. 

Gillet, Joseph E. “Traces of the Wandering Jew in Spain.’”’ RR, xx, 

16-27. 


See also Bushnell’s paper, English Section v1, s.v. Chaucer. 


Griffith, Dudley D. The Origin of the Griselda Story. See English Section 
VI, s.v. Chaucer. 

Krappe, Alexander H. ‘‘Zur Wielandsage, II. Wielands Ahnen. III, Wie- 
land und die Schwanjungfrau. IV, Wittliche Herkunft und Entriickung. V. 
Wielands Rache,” Archiv f. d. Studium d. neueren Sprachen, ci1x, 161-175; 
ctx, 161-175. 

Interprets the different episodes of the Germanic legend in terms of Indo-European 


mythology and folklore, adducing a mass of material from both classical and medieval 
literature. 





Mellinger, E. Henry. ‘‘More Songs from the Southern Highlands.” JAFL 
61-115. 


Includes variants of Child, No. 93, 79, 155, 68. 

Peterson, Maryin S. “Some Scandanavian Elements in a Micmac Swan 
Maiden Story.’’ SS, x1, 135-8. 

Potter, Russell. ‘‘Three Jacobean Devil Plays.”’ SP, xxvim, 195-204. 


Discusses spirit in which the plays were written. 


Rudwin, Maximilian. The Devil in Legend and Literature. Chicago Open 
Court Publ. Co., xi (2) +354 pp. 


A rich collection of details on every phase of the superstitition Part of the material 
has already appeared in articles. 





“The Devil in Literature.’”’ Open Court, xLv, 56-64. 
“The Salvation of Satan in Modern Poetry.’”’ Open Court, xiv, 





65-92. 
Schlauch, Margaret, “Widsith, Vithforull, and some other Analogues.” 
PMLA, xtv1, 969-987. 


Notes Celtic analogues of transformation theme, and touches on legend of Wandering 
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“The Pound of Flesh Story in the North.” See Germanic Section II, un- 
der ‘Danish.’ 


New light on the title-subject and on the story of the chaste wife and her three lovers. 
Stoudemire, S. A. “‘A Spanish Play on the Fair Rosamond Legend,” SP. 
xxvii, 857-861. 


The use of the English historical legend in the Rosamunda (1839) of Gil y Z4rate, the 
chief source of which was E. de Bonnechose’s Rosemonde (1826). 


Whiting, B. J. “The origin of the Proverb. [Harvard] Studies and Notes 
in Philology and Literature, x111, 47-80. 


West, Victor R. Folklore in the Works of Mark Twain. pp. 81+(6). (Uni- 
versity of Nebraska Studies in Language, Literature and Criticism. No. 10.) 


A well arranged Master’s dissertation. The chapters include Introduction, Ghostlore, 
Demonilogy, Witchcraft, Luck and Unluck, Signs, Portents, Omens, Proverbs, Sundry 
Superstitions. 


Alexander Cycle, Anderson, Andrew R. “The Arabic History of Dulcarnain 
and the Ethiopian History of Alexander.” Speculum, v1, 434-445. 


A well considered study of the position in the pedigree of the literary tradition of the 
Arabic version published by E. G. Gomez. 


Arthurian Cycle, Cons, Louis. “Avallo.’”’ MP, 385-394. 


Interprets name “‘insiila Avallonis,”’ as “island of apples.” 


Dennis, Leah. ‘‘The Boy named Ambrosius.”” MLN, xtvt, 23-4. 


Suggests that the phrase in Nennius “id est Embreis Guletic ipse videbatur” was a 
gloss on text. 


Hammer, Jacob. ‘Some Leonine Summaries of Geoffrey of Monmouth’s 
Historia Regum Britanniae and other Poems.” Speculum, v1, 114-123. 


Two poems by a twelfth century scribe Bernard, of which one is on the whole work, 
the other a sketch of the first books. 


Loomis, Laura H. “Arthurian Tombs and megalithic Monuments.” 
MLR, xxvi, 408-426. 


Further evidence for the affinities between Irish customs and tradition and Arthurian 
literature. 


Loomis, Roger S. ‘The scientific method in Arthurian Studies.” Studi 
medievali, N. S. 111, 288-300. 


A defence of the interpretation of Celtic mythology in terms of the sun-myth and the 
identification of characters in Irish and Irish literature with heroes of Arthurian tradition. 





The Romance of Tristram and Ysolt, by Thomas of Britain, trans- 


lated from the Old French and Old Norse. N. Y., Columbia Univ. Press. pp. 
xxvi+294+Pp. 
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The introduction has been rewritten, in the light of researches published since 1923, and 
the translation has been supplemented with the Welsh Ystoria Trystan. 





and Jean S. Lindsay, “The Magic Horn and Cup in Celtic Tra- 
dition.” Romanische Forschungen, xiv, 66-94. 


Points out close analogues between Celtic and Arthurian traditions. 


Millican, Charles B. “The first English Translation of the Prophecies of 
Merlin.” SP. xxv, 720-729. 


A reprint of the rendering made by Elias Ashmole, published in William Lilly’s astro- 
logical work, Tae World’s Catastrophe, 1647. 


Slover, Clark H. “Avalon.” MP, xxvut, 395-9. 
Presents further evidence to that presented in Cons’ contribution, noted above. 


Tatlock, John S. P. “‘Contemporary Matters in Geoffrey of Monmouth.” f 
Speculum, v1, 206-224. 
“Trish Costume in Lawman.” SP, xxvut, 587-593. 





Notes details in regard to Irish not found in Layamon’s French original. 


Webster, Kenneth G. T. ‘‘The Water-bridge in Chrétien’s Charette.’’ 
MLR, xxv1, 68-73. 

Water-bridge survival of underwater causeway, the approach to a primitive Celtic 
crannog, and the French (Anglo-Norman) source of Zatzikhoven’s Lanzelet, a pre- 
Chrétien Arthurian romance, from which Chrétien only took hints. 


Trojan Material. Hammer, Jacob. Threni de excidio Troiae-—Versus contra 
Daretem. (In his “Some Leonine Summaries of Geoffrey of Monmouth’s 
Historia Regum Britanniae and other Poems, Speculum, v1, 121-3.) 

The editor publishes as a bit of unknown “‘doggerel,”’ the well known and well done 
poem, “Pergama flere volo,” of which there are no less than fourteen previous editions. He 
assigns its authorship to Bernardus, the scribe of a late twelfth-century MS, although 
there is a reference to it in the early twelfth-century Chronicae Polonorum. 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 
By ALBERT C. BAUGH 


I. LINGUISTICS 


Baker, Howard G. “‘Case in Some Early and Later English Grammars.” 
Papers of the Michigan Acad., x1v. 525-535. 
Calloway, Morgan, Jr. The Temporal Subjunctive in Old English, Austin, } 
Texas. 
Cho, Eung Tyun. Spoken English [for Koreans]. Bloomington, Ind. 
(Indiana Univ. Stud., No. 91.) 
Craigie, Sir William A. A Dictionary of the Older Scottish Tongue from the 
Twelfth Century to the End of the Seventeenth. Part I, A-Assemble (pp. 1-120). 
Chicago. 
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Curme, George O. Syntax. Boston. (A Grammar of the English Language, 
Vol. 3.) 


’ 





“Musings upon the English and the German Subjunctive.’ 
J EGP, xxx. 1-5. 

Ehrensperger, Edward C. “Dream Words in Old and Middle English.” 
PMLA, xtvt. 80-89. 

Ericson, Eston E. ‘‘The Use of Old English swa as a Pseudo-Pronoun.”’ 
J EGP, xxx. 6-20; 473. 
“Old English swa in Worn-down Correlative Clauses.”” ESt, Lxv. 





343-350. 

Holmes, Urban T., Jr. “French gnaf, Scottish nyaff.” SP, xxvut. 569- 
573. (Royster Memorial Studies, pp. 37-41.) 

Johnson, Edwin L. Latin Words of Common English. N. Y. 

Kelley, Maurice. “Lexical Notes from Early Broadside Elegies.” ESt, 
LXV. 360-366. 

Klaeber, Fr. and Hoops, J. ‘‘Altenglisch ealuscerwen und kein Ende.” 
ESt, xvi. 1-5. 

Klaeber, Fr. ““Eine Randbemerkung zum Schwund von altengl. weordan.”’ 
AnglB, xu. 348-352. 

Linthicum, M. Channing. “ ‘Cony skins for old pastes’.”? PQ, x. 84-87. 


On the origin and meaning of the word paste, “the ornamental front of hoods or caps 
or the circlet worn by brides.” 


Malone, Kemp. “Some Linguistic Studies of 1929 and 1930.” MLN, 
XLvI. 1-19. 
“Some Linguistic Studies of 1930 and 1931.” MLN, xtvi. 425- 





439, 





“On the Pronunciation of mourn.”” MLN, xtvti. 470-472. 
“On Anglo-Saxon as a Technical Term.” Anglia, Lv. 4-7. 
Mathews, M. M. (ed.) The Beginnings of American English. Essays and 
Comments. Chicago. 
Menner, Robert J. “Middle English ‘lagman’ (Gawain 1729) and Modern 
English ‘lag’.” PQ, x. 163-168. 
“Troublesome Relatives.”’ AS, vi. 341-346. 
Mezger, F. “Ae. fesl, n. ‘Nachkommenschaft’ und ae. cnésl ‘Nach- 
kommenschaft, Geschlecht, Familie, Vaterland.’” Archiv, ctx. 91-92. 
“Old English ersc (stubble-field).”” PMLA xtvt. 90-92. 
Montgomery, Franz. “The Etymology of the Phrase by rote.” MLN, 
XLVI. 19-21. 











One of the two players necessary to perform on the organistrum merely turned the rota 
or wheel which scraped the strings. 


Owen, Edward T. “Syntax of the Adverb, Preposition and Conjunction.” 
Trans. Wisconsin Acad., Xxvi. 167-221. 

Pedersen, Holger. Linguistic Science in the Nineteenth Century. Methods 
and Results. Trans. John W. Spargo. Cambridge, Mass. 
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Pound, Louise. ““The Etymology of stir ‘prison’ Again.”” MLN, xiv. 
154-155. 





“Extensions of Usage of a Pronoun.” AS, vi. 313-314. 
“Some Recurrent Assimilations.”’ AS, vi. 347-348. 

Radoff, M. L. “‘A Possible Etymology for English nincompoop.”’ PQ, x. 
312-313. 

Rice, Warner G. “ ‘To Turn Turk’.” MLN, xtvt. 153-154. 

Russell, G. Oscar. Speech and Voice: With X-Rays of English, French, 
German, Italian, Spanish, Soprano, Tenor, and Baritone Subjects. N. Y. 

Smock, John C. The Greek Element in English Words; ed. by Percy W. 
Long. N. Y. 

Steadman, J. M., Jr. ‘“‘Phonetic Differentiation in English.” SP, xxvm1. 
551-568. (Royster Memorial Studies, pp. 19-36.) 

Stroup, Thos. B. ‘Once upon a time.”” N&Q, cix1. 278-279. 

Toy, Walter D. ““Whether and If.”” SP, xxvit. 546-550. (Royster Memo- 
rial Studies, pp. 14-18.) 

Trager, George L. ‘French on= English one.’”’ RR, xxur. 311-317. 

Whitehall, Harold. ‘‘A Short Study of the Vowels in the Language of the 
Shuttleworth Accounts (1582-1621).” PQ, x. 10-26; 268-276; 384-391. 

Withington, Robert. “Some Neologisms from Recent Magazines.” AS, 
vi. 277-289. 





II. VERSIFICATION 
Timberlake, Philip W. The Feminine Ending in English Blank Verse. 
Menasha. 
See Section x, s.v. Keats and x1, s.v. Masefield. 


Ill. GENERAL 


Babbitt, Irving. “On Being Creative.’’ Bookman, txxtr. 113-122. 

Beaty, John O., and Bowyer, John W. Famous Editions of English Poets. 
eS 

Bennett, Charles A. “Poetic Imagination and Philosophy.” Yale Rev., 
xx. 332-348. 

Bernbaum, E. ‘The Practical Results of the; Humanistic Theories.” Eng- 
lish Jour., xx. 103-109. : 

Boynton, Percy H. The Challenge of Modern Criticism: Tradition, Criti- 
cism, Humanism. Chicago. 

Branch, Leonora. The Training of Literary Judgment. Los Angeles. 

Brede, Alexander. ‘“‘Theories of Poetic Diction in Wordsworth and Others 
and in Contemporary Poetry.” Papers of the Michigan Acad., x1v. 537-565. 

Brown, Huntington. ‘Rabelais in English Literature through Sterne.” 
Harvard Univ... . Summaries of Theses . . . 1930, pp. 191-192. 

Carroll, E. L. “The Spirit of Comedy.” Faculty Papers of Union College, 
m. 126-143. 
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Coffman, George R. “‘A Note on Saints’ Legends.” SP, xxvii. 580-586. 
(Royster Memorial Studies, pp. 48-54.) 


Analogies between the legend of St. Catherine and the Sapientia of Hrotswitha. 


Coleman, Edward D. The Bible in English Dramc. An Annotated List of 
Plays Including Translations from Other Languages. N. Y. 


Reprinted from the Bull. N. Y. Pub. Library, Oct., 1930-March, 1931. 


Crum, Ralph B. Scientific Thought in Poetry. N. Y. (Columbia Univ. 
Stud. in Eng. and Comp. Lit.) 

Drama. See German section, s.v. Lessing. 

Draper, John W. “Social Influences Once More.’ Revue Anglo-Améri- 
caine, vitt. 489-495. 

Frost, Robert. “Education by Poetry.”’ Amherst Graduates’ Quarterly, xx. 
75-85. 

Garrod, Heathcote W. Poetry and the Criticism of Life. Cambridge, Mass. 

Graham, Walter J. English Literary Periodicals. N. Y., 1930. 

Gray, Charles H. Theatrical Criticism in London to 1795. N. Y. (Columbia 
Univ. Stud. in Eng. and Comp. Lit.) 

Greg, W. W. “Recent Theories of Textual Criticism.”’ MP, xxvu. 401- 
404. 


A reply to Shepard’s article (MP, xxvut. 129-141). 


Greenlaw, Edwin. The Province of Literary History. Baltimore. (Johns 
Hopkins Monographs in Literary History, 1.) 

Hall, Lillian A. Catalogue of Dramatic Portraits in the Theatre Collection of 
the Harvard College Library. (Dramatic Portraits, v. 2, F-K.) Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Jones, Howard M. “Graduate English Study, Its Rationale’ (cont.). 
Sewanee Rev., Xxx1x. 68-79; 200-208. 

Kennedy, Arthur G. “Bibliographical Guides for the Study of English.” 
Papers of the Bibl. Soc. of Amer., xxv. 130-180. 


The general preliminary discussion is followed by a chronological list of 189 bibliograph- 
ical guides. 

Lowenberg, J. “Philosophy and Literature.” Univ. of Calif. Chron., 
xxx. 267-292. 

Lewis, B. Roland. Creative Poetry, A Study of Its Organic Principles. 
Stanford University, Calif. 

Chapters on The Poetic Mind, The Theme of a Poem, The Organic Rhythm of a Poem, 
Organic Pattern in a Poem, Metrical Rhythm in Poetry, the Language of Poetry. 


Mezger, F. Der Ire in der englischen Literatur bis sum Anfang des 19- 
Jahrhunderts. Berlin. (Palaestra, 169.) 

Munson, Gorham. “Humanism and Modern Writers.” Eng. Jour., xx. 
531-540. 
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Reynolds, George F. “Literature for an Audience.” SP, xxv. 810-819. 
(Royster Memorial Studies, pp. 278-287.) 

Rosenblatt, Louise. L’idée de l’ art pour I’ art dans la littérature anglaise 
pendant la période Victorienne. Paris. ( Bibliothéque de la Revue de Littérature 
Comparée, 70). 

Royster Memorial Studies. Chapel Hill, N. C. (SP, xxvut, No. 4.) 


The contents are listed separately in the present bibliography. 


Sandford, W. P. L. English Theories of Public Address, 1530-1828. Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. (Typescript reproduction.) 

Schappes, Morris U. ‘“‘Notes on the Concrete as Method in Criticism.” 
Symposium, w. 315-324. 

[Sherburn, George.] ‘““Huntington Library Collections.”” Huntington Libr. 
Bull., 1. 33-106. 


Valuable descriptions of about one hundred special collections in the Huntington 
Library. 


Shipley, Joseph T. The Quest for Literature: A Survey of Literary Criticism 
and the Theories of Literary Forms. N. Y. 

The Literary Isms. Seattle, Wash. (Univ. of Wash. Chapbooks, 
No. 49.) 

Simmons, E. J. “English Literature in Russia.’”’ Harvard Studies and 
Notes in Phil. and Lit., x11. 251-307. 

Smith, S. Stephenson. The Craft of the Critic. N. Y. 

Smith, Wilbur M. A list of Bibliographies of Theological and Bibical 
Literature Published in Great Britain and America, 1595-1931. Coatesville, 
Pa. 

Smithberger, Andrew and McCole, Camille. On Poetry. Garden City, N.Y. 

Springarn, J. E. Creative Criticism and Other Essays. A New and En- 
larged Edition. N. Y. 

Contains four additional essays. 


Thorndike, Ashley H. “Letters.”” A Quarter Century of Learning 1904- 
1929 as recorded in lectures delivered at Columbia University. ...N. Y., pp. 
182-198. 

Thorpe, Clarence D. “Some Notes on the Differentiae of Prose and Po- 
etry, with special reference to the Theory of Coleridge.” Papers of the Michi- 
gan Acad., x1v. 567-600. 

Vedder, J. N. ‘“‘The Nature of Romanticism.” Faculty Papers of Union 
College, 1 (1930). 95-114. 


IV. THEMES, FORMS, AND CHARACTER TYPES 


Bernbaum, Ernest. ‘‘Recent Works on Prose Fiction before 1800.” MLN, 
XLvi. 95-107. 

Glaymen, Rose E. Recent Judith Drama and Its Analogues. Philadelphia. 
(Univ. of Penna. diss.) 
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Hudson, Arthur P. “The Hermit and Divine Providence.” S P, xxvuu. 
750-766. (Royster Memorial Studies, 218-234.) 

Knight, Grant C. The Novel in English. N. Y. 

Kostka, Sister Maria. The Old Woman: One Phase of the Character Poem 
in Contemporary British Verse. Phila. (Univ. of Penna. diss.) 

Porterfield, Allen W. “The Alcaros Theme in German and English.” 
GR, vi. 125-143. 

Salomon, Louis B. The Rebellious Lover in English Poetry. Phila. (Univ. 
of Penna. diss.) 


Also published in book form with title The Devil Take Her. 


Sawyer, Newell W. The Comedy of Manners from Sheridan to Maugham. 
Philadelphia. (Univ. of Penna. diss.) 

Smith, M. Ellwood. ‘‘AZsop, A Decayed Celebrity. Changing Conception 
as to Asop’s Personality in English Writers before Gay.”” PMLA, xtvI1. 
225-236. 

Watson, Harold F. The Sailor in English Fiction and Drama 1550-1800. 
N. Y. (Columbia Univ. Stud. in Eng. and Comp. Lit.) 


V. OLD ENGLISH LITERATURE 


Miscellaneous. Heusinkveld, Arthur H., and Bashe, Edwin J. A Biblio- 
graphical Guide to Old English. A Selective Bibliography of the Language, 
Literature, and History of the Anglo-Saxons. Iowa City. (Univ. of Iowa 
Studies, Humanistic Studies, Vol. 1v, No. 5.) 

Malone, Kemp. “Studies in Old English Poetry, 1920-1930.” PQ, x. 400— 
403. 

Aelfric. Loomis, Grant. ‘“‘Further Sources of Aelfric’s Saints Lives.’’ Har- 
vard Studies and Notes in Phil. and Lit., x11. 1-8. 

Alfred. Cross, Samuel H. ‘“‘Notes on King Alfred’s North: Osti, Este.” Specu- 
lum, vi. 296-299. 


Comment upon Prof. Malone’s article, Speculum, v. 139-167. 


Malone, Kemp. “On Wulfstan’s Scandinavia.” SP, xxvim. 574-579. 

(Royster Memorial Studies, pp. 42-47.) 

Apollonius of Tyre. Pottle, Frederick A. ‘‘ Nes git yfel wif in the Old English 
Apollonius.” JE GP, xxx. 21-25. 

Beowulf. Chapman, Coolidge O. ‘‘ Beowulf and Apollonius of Tyre.” MLN, 
XLVI. 439-443, 


Haber, Tom B. A Comparative Study of the Beowulf and the Aeneid. Prince- 
ton. 
Lyons, Clifford P. “A Note on Beowulf 760.”” MLN, xtvi. 443-444. 

Cynewulf. Howard, Edwin J. “Old English Tree Climbing: Christ vv. 678- 
79.” JE GP, xxx. 152-154. 

Finnsburg, Fight at. Scott-Thomas, H. F. “The Fight at Finnsburg: Guthlaf 
and the son of Guthlaf.” JEGP, xxx. 498-505. 
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Genesis. Klaeber, Fr. (ed.) The Later Genesis, and Other Old English and 
Old Saxon Texts Relating to the Fall of Man. New Edition. Heidelberg. 
“Zur altsichsischen und altenglischen (jiingeren) Genesis.” 

Anglia, Lv. 393-396. 
Junius MS. Krapp, George P. The Junius Manuscript. N. Y. 





The first volume of the Anglo-Saxon Poetic Records: A Collective Edition. 
Widsith. Malone, Kemp. ‘‘Ealbhild.” Anglia, tv. 266-272. 
Ealhhild was the wife of Ermanric, but not to be identified with Sunilda. 


Schlauch, Margaret. “Widsith, Vithférull, and Some Other Analogues.” 
PMLA, Xtvt. 969-987. 


Analogous catalogues of wanderings, given as autobiography, chiefly in Germanic and 
Celtic literature. 


VI. MIDDLE ENGLISH LITERATURE 


Miscellaneous. Hulbert, James R. ““A Hypothesis Concerning the Allitera- 
tive Revival.” MP, xxvu. 405-422. 


Explains the alliterative revival as due to a literary circle within the group of leaders 
in the baronial opposition to the government and in rivalry with the court circle. 


Lawrence, William W. Medieval Story and the Beginnings of the Social 
Ideals of English-speaking People. 2nded. N. Y. 

Russell, Josiah C. ‘Some Thirteenth-Century Anglo-Norman Writers.” 
MP, xxvii. 257-269. 


Occurrences in the Patent and Close Rolls and other printed records of the names 
Brykhulle, Henry of Avranches, Peter of Ickham, Peter Langtoft, Peter of Peckham, 
Ralph of Lenham, Raou D’Arundel, Walter of Bibbysworth, Walter of Henley, William 
Twety, William of Waddington. Some of the identifications are admittedly uncertain. 


Rutter, George M. ‘“‘Confessions in Mediaeval Literature.” Harvard 
Univ. ... Summaries of Theses . . . 1930, pp. 210-211. 
Anon. Riming Chronicle. Carroll, Marion C., and Tuve, Rosemund. “Two 
Manuscripts of the Middle English Anonymous Riming Chronicle.” 
PMLA, xtvr. 115-154. 


Prints the versions in the Auchinleck Ms. and Rawl. 145 of a text first printed by Rit- 
son from B. M. Royal Ms. 12. C. XII, with notes on the relation of the Mss. 


Audelay, John. Whiting, Ella K. (ed.) The Poems of John Audelay. London. 
(EETS, 184.) 

Ballad. Cornelius, Roberta D. ““A New Text of an Old Ballad.” PMLA, 
XLvi. 1025-1033. 


A sixteenth century version of King John and the Abbot of Canterbury (Child, No. 45). 
Henry, Mellinger E. ‘‘More Songs from the Southern Highlands.” Jour. 


Amer. Folk-Lore; xt1v. 61-115. 
Holmes, Thomas J. and Thayer, Gordon W. English Ballads and Songs, 
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in the John G. White Collection of Folk-lore and Orientalia of the Cleveland 
Public Library and in the Library of Western Reserve University. Cleveland. 

Kelley, Maurice W. “Jock of Hazeldean and Child 293 E.” MLN, xtvt. 
304-306. 

Millican, Charles B. “The Original of the Ballad ‘Kinge: Arthurs Death’ 
in the Percy Folio MS.” PMLA, xtv1. 1020-1024. 

Taylor, Archer. ‘Edward’ and “Sven i Rosengard: A Study in the Dis- 
semination of a Ballad. Chicago. 


A complete collection of versions, some of them unpublished. 





“A Contamination in ‘Lord Randal’.” MP, xxx. 105-107. 
Chaucer. Babcock, R. W. “The Mediaeval Setting of Chaucer’s Monk’s 
Tale.”” PMLA, xtvi. 205-213. 


Opposes Tatlock’s view that a collection of stories such as the Monk tells was a genre 
that originated with Boccaccio’s De Casibus and was not widely popular in Chaucer’s age. 


Baum, Paull F. ‘‘Characterization in the ‘Knight’s Tale’.” MLN, xtvt. 
302-304. 

Bond, Richmond P., Boyer, John W., Millican, C. B., and Smith, G. 
Hubert. “‘A Collection of Chaucer Allusions.” SP, xxvii. 481-512. 


More than a hundred fresh allusions. 


Braddy, Haldeen. “The Parlement of Foules: A New Proposal.” PMLA, 
xLvi. 1007-1019. 


Chaucer was in France on the king’s business in 1377 (Feb.). Braddy suggests that he 
was connected with the negotiations for the marriage of Richard with the princess Marie. 
She had been betrothed two years before (1375) to William of Bavaria. The death of Marie 
in May 1377 put an end to the alliance. The next year Chaucer was a member of another 
mission to arrange a marriage with Marie’s sister, Isabel. These negotiations were termi- 
nated also by the death of the proposed bride (Feb. 23, 1378). The poem reflects the nego- 
tiations of 1377, although no historical figure has been found for the third tercel eagle. The 
poem would therefore be dated 1377. 


Buck, Katherine M. “Chaucer and the Mabinogion.” LTLS, Jan. 29, 
1931, p. 79. 

Bushnell, Nelson S. ‘“The Wandering Jew and The Pardoner’s Tale.” SP, 
xxvirt. 450-460. 

Garvin, Katharine. “Note on the Tournament in the Knightes Tale.” 
MLN, xtvt. 453-454. 


Tuesday as a traditional day for tournaments and battles of romance. 


Griffith, Dudley D. The Origin of the Griselda Story. Seattle. ( Univ. of 
Wash. Pub. in Lang. and Lit., Vol. vim, No. 1.) 

Lowes, John L. The Art of Geoffrey Chaucer (Sir Israel Gallancz Memorial 
Lecture, 1930). Oxford. 

McPeek, James A. S. “Did Chaucer Know Catullus?” MLN, xtvt. 293- 
301. 
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Since “‘Chaucer mentions him nowhere, and since no passages in his work may be traced 
beyond peradventure to the Carmina, we must conclude that he never knew the great pre- 
Augustan lyrist.” 


Malone, Kemp. “The Freres Contree.”” MLR, xxvi. 75-77. 


Against Yorkshire as the scene of the Friar’s Tale. 


Manly, John M. “Tales of the Homeward Journey.” SP, xxviut. 613-617. 
(Royster Memorial Studies, pp. 81-85.) 


Further evidence in support of his suggestion that the Parson’s Tale was meant to close 
the homeward journey and Root’s proposal that the Manciple’s Tale was intended to be- 
gin that journey. 


Meech, Sanford B. “Chaucer and the Ovide Moralisé—A Further Study.” 
PMLA, xtvi. 182-204. 


Chaucer’s use of the Ovide Moralisé is confined to the Legend of Philomela and the 
Legend of Ariadne. The passage concerning Theseus and Ariadne in the Hous of Fame 
could come equally well from the Ovide Moralisé or Machaut’s Jugement du Roy de Navarre. 
A number of the details common to Chaucer and the Ovide Moralisé are found in glosses to 
Ovid MSS, and while the writer confirms Lowes’ view that Chaucer used the Ovide Moralisé 
it may be said that the evidence is not so conclusive as is often the case in Chaucer’s bor- 
rowings. 


Montgomery, Franz. “‘A Note on the Reeve’s Prologue.”’ PQ, x. 404-405. 

The reeve’s reference to repelling force with force is a well-known maxim of the law of 
England. 

Patch, Howard R. “Troilus on Determinism.” Speculum, vt. 225-243. 
“Chauceriana.”’ ESt, txv. 351-359. 

Notes on A. 658, 1096-7, 1533; B. 2047ff, 4584; F. 932; Hous of Fame, 742-6, Troilus, 
1807-27. 

Rickert, Edith. “Are There More Chaucer Manuscripts?” LTLS, Dec. 
17, 1931, p. 1028. 


An important communication giving much information about Chaucer Mss. once 
known and their possible discovery or identification. 





Rutter, George M. “The Wife of Bath.” Western Reserve Univ. Bull., 
n.s., Vol. xxxiv, No. 13, pp. 60-64. 

Slaughter, E. E. “ ‘Every Vertu at His Reste’.”” MLN, xiv. 448-453. 

Tatlock, John S. P.“Chaucer’s ‘Bernard the Monk’.” MLN, xtvt. 21-23. 


Bernardus monachus, a ninth century pilgrim to the holy land, whose observations 
were several times quoted in the twelfth century under the stimulus of the first crusade. 


Chester Plays. Wilson, Robert H. ‘The Stanzaic Life of Christ and The 
Chester Plays.” SP, xxvii. 413-432. 


Posits an earlier dramatic source which the redacter supplemented from the Stanzaic 
Life. 
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Chestre, Thomas. Harris, Julian. ‘A Note on Thomas Chestre.” MLN, 
XLVI. 24-25. 

Dance of Death. Warren, Florence (ed.). The Dance of Death. Edited from 
Mss. Ellesmere 26/A. 13 and B. M. Lansdowne 699, collated with the 
other extant Mss. With an introduction, notes, etc. by Beatrice White. 
London. (EETS, 181.) 

Drama. Brown, Carleton. ‘“‘An Early Mention of a St. Nicholas Play in Eng- 
land.” SP, xxvut. 594-601. (Rovster Memorial Studies, pp. 62-69.) 


A sermon from Trinity College Cambridge Ms. B. 14.39 (13th c.) alluding to a play to 
follow. 


Eger and Grime. Caldwell, James R. “‘Eger and Grime.” Harvard Univ. ... 
Summaries of Theses .. . 1930, pp. 192-193. 

Golagros and Gawane. Ketreich, Paul J. The Relation of Golagros and Ga- 
wane to the Old French Perceval. Wash. D.C., (Cath. Univ. of Amer. diss.) 

Gower, John. Fox, George G. The Mediaeval Sciences in the Works of John 
Gower. Princeton, N. J. (Princeton diss.) 

Guy of Warwick. Cowardin, Samuel P., Jr. “(On an Episode in the Middle 
English Metrical Romance of Guy of Warwick.” Harvard Univ... . Sum- 
maries of Theses .. . 1930, pp. 194-196. 

Henryson, Robert. Jones, W. Powell. ‘“‘A Source for Henryson’s Robene and 
Makyne?” MLN, xtvi. 457-458. 

King Horn. Oliver, Walter. ““King Horn and Suddene.”” PMLA, xtv1. 102- 
114. 

Identifies Suddene with Southdean, known locally as Sud’n sixty or eighty years ago, 


in Scotland near the Carter Pass of the Cheviot Hills. The identification is supported by 
traditions still current in the neighborhood. 


Layamon. Tatlock, J. S. P. “Irish Costume in Lawman.” SP, xxviut. 587- 
593. (Royster Memorial Studies, pp. 55-61.) 


Evidence of Layamon’s familiarity with Irish matters. 


Northern Passion. Heuser, Wilhelm, and Foster, Frances A. The Northern 
Passion (Supplement). London, 1930 (EETS, 183). 


Two Mss. (Camb. Univ. Gg. 1. 1. and Oxford Rawl. Poetry 175) prepared for publica- 
tion by Heuser in 1904 and now published under the editorial supervision of Miss Foster. 


Owl and the Nightingale, The. Hinckley, Henry B. “Notes on The Owl and 
The Nightingale.” PMLA, xuvt. 93-101. 
Huganir, Kathryn. The Owl and the Nightingale: Sources, Date, Author. 
Philadelphia. (Univ. of Penna. diss.) 
Pearl. Chapman, Coolidge O. ‘‘The Musical Training of the Pearl Poet.’ 
PMLA, xtuvt. 177-181. 
Fairchild, Hoxie N. “ ‘Of Vyrgyn Flour’.”” LT LS, March 5, 1931, p. 178. 
Philobiblon. Hogan, Charles B. ““The Bement Collection of the Philobiblon.” 
Yale Univ. Libr. Gazette, v1. 25-30. 
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Piers Plowman. Gaffney, Wilbur. ‘‘The Allegory of the Christ-Knight in 
Piers Plowman.” PMLA, xuvt. 155-168. 


Traces the conception of Christ jousting as a knight in the contemporary literature. 


Proverbs of Alfred. South, Helen P. The Proverbs of Alfred Studied in the 
Light of the Recently Discovered Maidstone Manuscript. New York. (Bryn 
Mawr Coll. diss.) 

In addition to presenting a text of the Proverbs based upon partial transcripts of the 
lost Galba MS., the Maidstone MS., and the Trinity Coll. Camb. MS., the author offers 
evidence that the Proverbs were written in the twelfth century in the Midland district. 
She identifies Siford as the present Shefford in Berkshire, for which the spelling Siford oc- 
curs in Domesday. 


Rolle, Richard. Allen, Hope E. English Writings of Richard Rolle Hermit of 
Hampbole. Oxford. 


Carefully edited selections with a fifty-page introduction. 


“Birthplace of Richard Rolle.” L7TLS, Sept. 10, 1931, p. 683. 
Patch, Howard R. “Richard Rolle, Hermit and Mystic.”” Amer. Church 

Mo., xxvii (1930). 32-38; 108-114. 

Siege of Jerusalem. Hulbert, J. R. “The Text of The Siege of Jerusalem.” 
SP, xxvut. 602-612. (Royster Memorial Studies, pp. 70-80.) 

Sir Degare. Slover, Clark H. “Sive Degarre: A Study of a Medieval Hack 
Writer’s Methods.” [Univ. of Texas] Studies in English, No. 11, pp. 6-23. 

Sir Gawain and the Green Knight. Savage, Henry L. ‘‘Notes on Sir Gawain 
and the Green Knight.” PMLA, xtvti. 169-176. 

“A Note on Sir Gawain and the Green Knight 700-2. MLN, Xtvl. 
455-457. 

Sowdon of Babylon. Smyser, H. M. “‘The Sowdon of Babylon and its Au- 
thor.” Harvard Studies and Notes in Phil. and Lit., x11. 185-218. 

Templum Domini, A Middle English metrical version of Grosseteste’s treatise 
—See Cornelius, Roberta D., General Section, II. 

Usk, Thomas. Bressie, Ramona. “A Study of Thomas Usk’s Testament of 
Love as an Autobiography.” [Univ. of Chicago] Abstracts of Theses, Hu- 
manistic Ser., vir. 517-521. 

York Plays. MacKinnon, Effie. ““Notes on the Dramatic Structure of the 
York Cycle.” SP, xxvimt. 433-449. 








VII. RENAISSANCE AND ELIZABETHAN LITERATURE 


Miscellaneous. Ainsworth, Edward G. “‘Stanzas of the Orlando Furioso in 

English Collections of Madrigals.”’ RES, v1. 327-330. 

Camden, Carroll. “Elizabethan Almanacs and Prognostications.” Li- 
brary, n.s., x11. 83-108; 194-207. 

Campbell, Lily B. “Theories of Revenge in Renaissance England.” M P, 
XxXviil. 281-296. 
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Craig, Hardin. “Recent Literature of the English Renaissance.” SP, 
XXviiI. 273-398. 

Denkinger, Emma M. ‘‘Some Renaissance References to Sic vos non 
vobis.”” PQ, x. 151-162. 

“‘Minstrels and Musicians in the Registers of St. Botolph Ald- 

gate.” MLN, xtvr. 395-398. 

Doty, J. D. “Sir Thomas Bodley and His Library.” Faculty — of 
Union College, 1 (1930). 122-142. 

Linthicum, M. Channing. “Oes.” RES, vir. 198-200. 


“‘Oes were metal eyelets tacked or clinched to the material. . . .” 


Matthiessen, F. O. Translation, An Elizabethan Art. Cambridge, Mass. 

Smith, Philip A. ““Notes on Elizabethan and Jacobean Epigrams.”’ Fac- 
ulty Papers of Union College, 11. 66-69. 

Taylor, George C. ‘Some Patristic Conventions Common to Shakespeare 
and Milton.” SP, xxv. 652-655 (Royster Memorial Studies, pp. 120-123.) 

Watson, Sara R. “The Queen’s Champion.” Western Reserve Univ. Bull., 
n.s., Vol. xxiv, No. 13, pp. 65-89. 

The career of Sir Henry Lee, master of the Queen’s Armoury, and his connection with 
literature. 


White, Harold O. “Plagiarism and Imitation in English Literature, 1558- 
1625.” Harvard Univ. ... Summaries of Theses .. . 1930, pp. 218-221. 
Wright, Louis B. ‘‘Language Helps for the Elizabeth Tradesman.” J EGP, 
xxx. 335-347. 
“The Elizabethan Middle-Class Taste for History.” Jour. of Mod. 
Hist., 1. 175-197. 
“The Reading of Renaissance English Women.” SP, xxvutt. 671- 
688. (Royster Memorial Studies, pp. 139-156.) 
“Handbook Learning of the Renaissance Middle Class.” SP, 
Xxviir. 58-86. 
Bacon. Blodgett, Eleanor D. “Bacon’s New Atlantis and Campanella’s 
Civitas Solis: A Study in Relationships.” PMLA, xiv. 763-780. 
Barclay, Alexander. White, Beatrice. ‘“‘A Note on Alexander Barclay.” 
MLR, xxvi. 169-170. 
Chettle, Henry. Rollins, Hyder E. “‘ ‘England’s Helicon’ and Henry Chet- 
tle.” LTLS, Oct. 1, 1931, p. 754. 
Chute, Anthony. Kane, Robert J. “Anthony Chute, Thomas Nashe, and the 
First English Work on Tobacco.” RES, vu. 151-159. 
Copland, Robert. White, Beatrice. ““Two Tracts on Marriage by Robert 
Copland.” Huntington Libr. Bull., 1. 205-207. 
Drama. Bentley, Gerald E. ‘‘The Wills of Two Elizabethan Actors.” MP, 
xxix. 110-114. 


The wills of John Bentley and Thomas Towne, both probated 1585. 
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Collins, Fletcher, Jr. “The Relation of Tudor Halls to Elizabethan Public 
Theatres.” PQ, x. 313-316. 


Traces the Elizabethan theatre not only to the inn-yard but to the hall with its screen, 
two doors, balcony, etc., at one end. 


Fenton, Doris. The Extra-Dramatic Moment in Elizabethan Plays before 
1616. Philadelphia, 1930. (Univ. of Penna. diss.) 

Green, A. Wigfall. The Inns of Court and Early English Drama. New 
Haven, Conn. 

Kuhl, Ernest P. ‘Walsingham and the Elizabethan Stage.’”’ ML N, xtvt. 
39—40. 

Lindabury, Richard V. A Study of Patriotism in the Elizabethan Drama. 
Princeton, N. J. (Princeton Studies in Eng., No. 5.) 

Maxwell, Baldwin. ‘‘The Date of Love’s Pilgrimage and its Relation to 
the New Inn.” SP, xxvutt. 702-709. (Royster Memorial Studies, pp. 170- 
177.) 

Myers, Aaron M. Representation and Misrepresentation of the Puritan in 
Elizabethan Drama. Philadelphia. (Univ. of Penna. diss.) 

Potter, Russell. “Three Jacobean Devil Plays.” SP, xxvit. 730-736. 
(Royster Memorial Studies, pp. 198-204.) 


On Grim the Collier of Croydon, If This Be Not a Good Play, and The Devil is an Ass. 


Small, S. A. “The Jew.””’ MLR, xxvi. 281-287. 
An attempt to recover the essential elements of the play mentioned by Stephen Gosson. 


Thaler, Alwin. “Faire Em (and Shakespeare’s Company?) in Lancashire.” 
PMLA, xtvt. 647-658. 
Interprets the compliments to Sir Edmund Trafford, a Lancashire worthy, as due to his 


friendship with Lord Strange, by whose company the play was acted. Trafford died in 
May 1590 and the allusion helps to date the play. 


Wright, Louis B. ““Madmen as Vaudeville Performers on the Elizabethan 
Stage.” JE GP, xxx. 48-54. 
Drayton. Hebel, J. W. (ed.). The Words of Michael Drayton. Vol. 1. Oxford. 


The first volume of a five volume edition. 


Dunbar, Wm. Nichols, Pierrepont H. “William Dunbar as a Scottish 
Lydgatian.” PMLA, xtvt. 214-224. 

Eastward Hoe. Adams, Joseph Q. ‘‘ Eastward Hoe and its Satire against the 
Scots.” SP, xxvui1. 689-701 (Royster Memorial Studies, pp. 157-169.) 
Examines the bibliographical peculiarities of the quarto showing evidence of omitted 


matter after the text was set up, and arguing that objection arose from the performance 
rather than the printing of the play. 


Floyd, Thomas. Starnes, D. T. “The Picture of a Perfect Commonwealth.” 
[Univ. of Texas] Studies in English, No. 11, pp. 32-41. 
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Gascoigne, George. Teager, Florence E. ‘“‘A Note on ‘George Gascoigne and 
His Circle’.”” RES, vu. 330-331. 

Gorboduc. Small, S. A. ‘‘The Political Import of the Norton Half of Gor- 
boduc.”” PMLA, xtvt1. 641-646. 

Greville, Fulke. Rice, Warner G. ‘“‘The Sources of Fulke Greville’s Alaham.” 
JEGP, xxx. 179-187. 

Harvey, Gabriel. Bennett, Josephine W. “Spenser and Gabriel Harvey’s 
Letter-Book.’”’ M P, xxix. 163-186. 


A detailed examination of the so-called Letter Book and a demonstration that the four 
letters supposedly written to Spenser were not to him. 


Hooker, Richard. Houk, Raymond A. (ed.) Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity, 
Book VIII.N. Y. 


A vindication of the authenticity of the posthumous books of the Ecclesiastical Polity 
together with the text of the eighth book from the Dublin MS. 


Jonson. Campbell, Oscar J. “The Relation of Epicene to Aretino’s I/ 
Marescalco.” PMLA, xtvt. 752-762. 


Finds a closer parallel to the marriage with a boy disguised as a girl in Aretino’s comedy. 


Cole, George Watson. The Gypsies Metamorphosed: A Variorum Edition. 
N. Y., Modern Language Association, Revolving Fund Series. 
Includes facsimilies of the rare first edition and of a contemporary MS. never before 


printed. Also reproduces the chief pieces of the accompanying music for the masque. Pro- 
vided also with a scholarly introduction and copious notes. 


Howell, A. C. ‘A Note on Ben Jonson’s Literary Methods.” SP, xxvut. 
710-719 (Royster Memorial Studies, pp. 178-187.) 


On Jonson’s professed practice of writing his verse first as prose. 


Johnston, George B. ‘Notes on Jonson’s Execration upon Vulcan.” 
MLN, xtvr1. 150-153. 
Kemp, William. Baldwin, T. W. “William Kemp not Falstaff.” MLR, 
xxvi. 170-172. 


A reply to H. D. Gray’s “The Réles of William Kemp” (MLR, xxvt. 170-172). Pro- 
fessor Gray’s rejoinder follows, pp. 172-174. 


Kyd. Bowers, Fredson T. “‘Kyd’s Pedringano: Sources and Parallels. 
Harvard Studies and Notes in Phil. and Lit., x1. 241-249. 

Lodge, Thomas, Paradise, N. Burton. Thomas Lodge: The History of an 
Elizabethan. New Haven. 

Maid’s Metamorphosis, The. Tilley, M. P. ‘ ‘The Maid’s Metamorphosis’ 
and Ovid’s ‘Metamorphoses’.”” MLN, xtv1. 139-143. 


Clear evidence in the play of borrowing from Golding’s Ovid. 


Marlowe. Allen, Don C. “‘Marlowe’s Tamburlaine.”” LT LS, Sept. 24, 1931, 
p. 730. 
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Heller, Otto. Faust and Faustus: A Study of Goethe’s Relation to Marlowe. 
St. Louis. (Washington Univ. Studies, New Series, Lang. and Lit., No. 2.) 
Pearce, Thomas M. “Marlowe’s Tragedie of Dido in Relation to Its Latin 
Source.” Univ. of Pittsburgh ... Abstracts of Theses, v1, 1930, pp. 141-148. 
Massinger. Ball, Robert H. “Massinger and the House of Pembroke.” MLN, 
XLVI. 399—400. 


Prints three letters from the MSS. at Hatfield House which refer to the dramatist’s 
father, Arthur Massinger as in the service of Pembroke. 


Eccles, Mark. “‘Arthur Massinger.” LTLS, July 16, 1931, p. 564. 
New material on the dramatist’s father. 


Steiner, Arpad. ‘“Massinger’s The Picture, Bandello, and Hungary.” 
MLN, xtvt. 401-403. 


Middleton, John. Eccles, Mark. “Middleton’s Birth and Education.” RES, 
vi. 431-441. 
See below, s.v. Tourneur. 

Mirror for Magistrates. Davies, Godfrey. ‘‘Mirror for Magistrates.” LTLS, 
July 23, 1931, p. 583. 


Bibliographical questions raised by the unusually fine collection of the various editions 
and issues in the Huntington Library. 


Munday, Anthony. Ashton, John W. “A Critical Edition of Anthony 
Munday’s John a Kent and John a Cumber.”’ [Univ. of Chicago] Ab- 
stracts of Theses, Humanistic Ser., vir. 511-515. 

Bennett, R. E. “Munday’s ‘Paradoxes’.”” LTLS, Aug. 20, 1931, p. 633. 

Peele, George. Sampley, Arthur M. ‘‘The Text of Peele’s David and Beth- 
sabe.” PMLA, xtvi. 659-671. 

Phoenix Nest, The. Rollins, Hyder E. (ed.). The Phoenix Nest, 1593. Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Porter, Henry. Hotson, Leslie. ‘“‘The Adventure of the Single Rapier.”’ Ad. 
Mo., cxtvurt. 26-31. 


Record of the death of Henry Porter at the hands of John Day. 


Prayse of Nothing, The. Sargent, Ralph M. “The Authorship of The Prayse 
of Nothing.” Library, n.s., x11. 322-331. 


Decides in favor of Edward Daunce, rather than the usual attribution to Edward 
Dyer. 


Raleigh, Sir Walter. Chidsey, Donald B. Sir Walter Raleigh, That Damned 
Upstart. N. Y. 
Hudson, Hoyt H. ‘‘Notes on the Ralegh Canon.” MLN, xtvt. 386-389. 
Randolph, Thomas. Day, Cyrus L. ‘“‘Three Notes on Randolph.” MLN, 
xLv1. 507-510. 


; 
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Parry, John J. “Further Comment on Randolph’s Text.” MLN, xtv1. 
510-511. 


Dr. Tannenbaum’s reply and Prof. Parry’s rejoinder follow, pp. 511-512. 


Rollins, Hyder E. ‘Thomas Randolph, Robert Baron and The Drinking 
Academy.”” PMLA, xtvt. 786-801. 


An effective reply to Professor Moore Smith’s championship of Baron against Randolph 
as the author. 


Wagner, Bernard M. “Thomas Randolph’s The Conceited Pedlar.” 
LTLS, April 9, 1931. p. 288. 
Shakespeare. Adams, Joseph Q. (ed.) The Tragedy of Macbeth, by William 

Shakespeare. Boston. 

Albright, Evelyn M. “Shakespeare’s Richard II, Hayward’s History 
of Henry IV, and the Essex Conspiracy.”’ PM LA, xiv. 694-719. 


Anon. “A Document Concerning Shakespeare’s Garden.” Huniington 
Libr. Bull., 1. 199-201. 


Aylwin, Bern. “‘ ‘Unpeeled.’ ” LT LS, May 28, 1931, p. 427. 

Babcock, Robert W. ‘Saints’ Oaths in Shakespeare’s Plays.” Shakespeare 
Assoc. Bull., v1. 86-100. 

Baker, Harry T. “The Shakespearean Serenity.” So. Ail. Qu., xxx. 79-83. 

Baldwin, Thomas W. William Shakespeare Adapts a Hanging. Princeton. 

“It would appear that on Saturday morning, October 5, 1588, William Shakespeare 
attended the execution of William Hartley, seminary priest, in Finsbury Fields, near the 


Theatre and Curtain; and there received certain impressions which shortly afterward ap- 
peared, transmuted by the magic of his imagination, in The Comedy of Errors.” 





“Shakespeare and Shallow.”’ LT LS, Oct. 8, 1931, p. 778. 


Black, A. Bruce, and Smith, Robert M. Shakespeare Allusions and Paral- 
lels. Bethlehem. (Lehigh Univ. Pub., Vol. v, No. 3; The Institute of Research, 
Circular No. 51; Studies in the Humanities, No. 8). 


Bush, Douglas. ‘‘The Tedious Brief Scene of Pyramus and Thisbe.”’ 
MLN, xtvt. 144-147. 


Casts doubt on Miss Farrand’s source for this scene (cf. SP, xxvu. 233). 
Carmer, Carl. “Shakespeare on the Professional Stage.”’ Shakespeare 
Assoc. Bull., v1. 83-85. 


Conklin, Willet T. “Shakespeare, Coriolanus, and Essex.” (Univ. of 
Texas] Studies in English, No. 11, pp. 42-47. 


Sees a reflection of Essex in Coriolanus, 111, i. 


Craig, Hardin. Shakespeare: A Historical and Critical Study, with anno- 
tated texts of twenty-one plays. Chicago. 


“Shakespeare and Wilson’s Arte of Rhetorique, An Inquiry into 
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the Criteria for Determining Sources.” SP, xxvim. 618-630. (Royster Me- 
morial Studies, pp. 86-98.) 


Notes the inconclusiveness of the evidence for Shakespeare’s knowledge of the Arte 
of Rhetorique. 


Doran, Madeleine. The Text of King Lear. Stanford Univ., Calif. (Stan- 
ford Univ. Pub. in Lang. and Lit.,1v, No. 2.) (Univ. of Iowa diss.) 
Draper, John W. “‘Captain General Othello.”” Anglia, tv. 296-310. 
“ “Honest Iago’.”” PM LA, xtvt. 724-737. 
“This Poor Trash of Venice.” J EGP, xxx. 508-515. 


Duthie, Eric. ‘The Incongruous in Falstaff.’’ Queen’s Quar., XXXVIII. 
493-504. 

Fairchild, Hoxie N. “The Two Angelo’s.” Shakespeare Assoc. Bull., 
vi. 53-59. 

Farnam, Henry W. Shakespeare’s Economics. New Haven. 


Economic conditions and views of the Elizabethan Age, studied by an economist. 


Gray, Henry D. “‘Schoolmaster Shakespeare.’ LT LS, Feb. 5, 1931, p. 99. 
“Chronology of Shakespeare’s Plays.”” ML N, xvi. 147-150. 


Holds that an average of the three tests of double endings, run-on lines, and speeches 
ending with the line is a valid index of chronology. 


Hartman, Herbert. “Prince Hal’s ‘Shew of zeale’.”” PMLA, xtvi. 720- 
723. 


Prince Hal’s “favors” were the plumes on his helmet. 


Holzknecht, K. J., “Some Recent Book Titles from Shakespeare.” 
Shakespeare Assoc. Bull., v1. 119-121. 
Hotson, Leslie. Shakespeare versus Shallow. Boston. 


Beginning with an entry in the Controllment Rolls of October and November 1596 in 
which William Wayte seeks security of the peace against Wm. Shakespeare, Francis 
Langley, and others, he finds an earlier quarrel between Langley on the one hand and Wm. 
Gardener and Wm. Wayte on the other. He identifies Gardener as an unscrupulous Justice 
of the Peace in Surrey who was ordered on July 28, 1597 to proceed against Langley’s 
theatre, the Swan, because of the performance there of the Isle of Dogs. Gardener was 
married to a daughter of Robert Luce (or Lucy) and impaled the Luce arms (which con- 
tained three white luces) with his own. The Merry Wives read in the light of these facts sug- 
gests that Shallow is a satire on Gardener. If so the play should be dated before Nov. 26, 
1597, the date of Gardener’s death. The Feast of the Garter, April 23, 1597, as the oc- 
casion for which it was written would satisfy the chronological conditions as well as certain 
allusions in the play. At the time of Wayte’s petition Shakespeare was living in Southwark 
and Mr. Hotson suggests that his company was using the Swan. See also the author’s ac- 
count, “‘A Great Shakespeare Discovery,” Atlantic Mo., cxivi1. 419-436. 


Howe, M. L. “A Note on A Midsummer Night’s Dream.” SP, xxvii. 
257-258. 
Hutton, James. “‘Honorificabilitudinitatibus.” MLN, xiv. 392-395. 
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Kittle, Wm. “Sidelights on the Setting of the Merchant of Venice.” 
Shakespeare Assoc. Bull., vt. 163-174. 

Knight, G. Wilson. The Imperial Theme. Oxford. 
“The Shakespearean Tempest.” Symposium, 11. 484-506. 

Kuhl, E. P. “Hayward und Kein Ende.” PQ, x. 392-393 (reprinted from 
pp. 307-308). 

Langworthy, Charles A. “‘A Verse-Sentence Analysis of Shakespeare’s 
Plays.” PMLA, xtvt. 738-751. 

Law, Robert A. “Shakespeare’s Earliest Plays.”” SP, xxvin. 631-638 
(Royster Memorial Studies, pp. 99-106). 

Enters a caveat against the too complete acceptance of Alexander’s conclusions (Shake- 
speare’s Henry VI and Richard III). 


Lawrence, William W. Shakespeare’s Problem Comedies. N. Y. 
McCloskey, Frank H. ‘‘The Date of A Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 
MLN, xtvt. 389-391. 


Possible evidence for 1595. 


McCorkle, Julia N. “‘ ‘The Taming of the Shrew’.” LTLS, July 9, 1931, 
p. 547. 


McPeek, James A. S. “Macbeth and Mundy Again.” MLN, xtv1. 391- 
392. 


Matthews, Albert. “The Siddons Shakespeare Relics.”” N&Q, cuxt. 
281. 


Morris, John. “The Name of Shakespeare.” JE GP, xxx. 578-580. 


Porter, Charlotte E. “How Shakespeare Made Trees Act.” Shakespeare 
Assoc. Bull., vr. 113-118. 


Schelling, Felix E. ‘The Return to Shakespearean Orthodoxy.” Proc. 
Amer. Philos. Soc., xx. 353-361. 


Schlauch, Margaret. ‘‘The Pound of Flesh Story in the North.” JE GP, 
xxx. 348-360. 


Shakespeare’s Hamlet. The First Quarto 1603, Reproduced in facsimile 
from the copy in the Henry E. Huntington Library. Cambridge, Mass. 
( Huntington Libr. Pub.) 


Simison, Barbara D. “‘A Source for the Firs: Quarto of Henry V.” MLN, 
xvi. 514-515. 


Smith, Robert M. “Notes on Shakespeareana.”’ Shakespeare Assoc. Bull., 
vi. 178-180. 

Stoll, Elmer E. ‘‘A True Shakespearean Critic.”’ Shakespeare Assoc. Bull., 
vi. 135-144. 

Stroup, Thomas B. ‘“‘Launce and Launcelot.” JE GP, xxx. 506-507. 
“Biron and the 116th Sonnet.” PQ, x. 308-310. 


Parallels to the sonnet in Love’s Labour’s Lost. 
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Tannenbaum, Samuel A. “A Classified Bibliography of Shakespeariana 
Published in 1930.” Shakespeare Assoc. Bull, v1. 1-36; 71-80 (Index of 
Names). 





“How Not to Edit Shakespere: A Review.” PQ, x. 97-137. 


An extended criticism of the edition of the Tempest and the New Cambridge Shake- 
speare. 





“A Crux in Much Ado and Its Solution.” MLN, xtvtr. 512-514. 
“The ‘Copy’ for Shakespere’s Sonnets.”” PQ, x. 393-395. 


“Some Emendations of Shakspere’s Text.’’ Shakespeare Assoc. 
Bull., v1. 105-110. 


“A Neglected Shakspere Document.” Shakespeare Assoc. Bull., 
vr. 111-112. 


“Textual Difficulties in The Tempest: Old and New.” Shakespeare 
Assoc. Bull., v1. 148-160. 


“A Correction and Some Additions.” Shakespeare Assoc. Bull., 

















vi. 177. 
Taylor, Marion A. “Shakespeare and Gloucestershire (JJ Henry IV).” 
RES, vu. 200-203. e 


Evidence of general Elizabethan recruiting abuses. 


Thorp, Margaret F. “Shakespeare and the Fine Arts.’’ PMLA, xtvt. 
672-693. 

Thrall, William F. “Cymbeline, Boccaccio, and the Wager Story in Enge 
land.” SP, xxvuit. 639-651 (Royster Memorial Studies, pp. 107-119). 

While considering the Decameron as still offering the most satisfactory analogue, he op- 
poses those who consider it Shakespeare’s sole source, shows that more attention must be 
given to the English Frederick of Jennen (printed three times), and concludes that Shake- 
speare used a version of the story now lost. 


Whicher, George F. ‘‘Shakespeare for America.”’ Ailantic Mo., CXLVI. 
759-768. 
On the Folger collection. 


See Section IX, s. v. Babcock; Robinson. 
Shirley, James. Baugh, Albert C. ‘Further Facts about James Shirley.” 
RES, vu. 62-66. 


Record of Shirley’s marriage, identification of his wife as the daughter of the Mayor of 
St. Albans, and a document signed by him in 1623 ‘‘Iacobum Sherley Presbyterum.” 


Sidney. Briggs, Wm. D. “Political Ideas in Sidney’s Arcadia.” SP, xxvuit. 
137-161 
Denkinger, Emma M. “The Arcadia and ‘the fish Torpedo faire’.” 
SP, xxvii. 162-183. 
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Levinson, Ronald B. “The ‘Godlesse Minde’ in Sidney’s Arcadia.” 
M P, xxix. 21-26. 

Identifies the source of some of Sidney’s ideas in Cicero’s De Natura Deorum and op- 
poses Greenlaw in his view that Lucretius was Sidney’s principal source for the Captivity 
Episode. 


Purcell, J. M. “Sonnet CV of Astrophel and Stella and Love’s Labour's 

Lost.” PQ, x. 399. 

Sir Thomas More. Law, Robert A. “Is Heywood’s Hand in Sir Thomas 
More?” (Univ. of Texas] Studies in English, No. 11, pp. 24-31. 
Tannenbaum, Samuel A. An Object Lesson in Research. N. Y., Privately 

Printed. (Shakspere Studies, No. 2.) 


Further consideration of the genuineness of the notation ‘Mess T. Goodal,” replying to 
Dr. Greg. 


Spencer, Edward. Houghton, Walter E., Jr. “S. E. M.—‘Translator’ of Boe- 
thius.” RES, vu. 160-167. 


Spenser. Ball, Lewis F. “‘The Morality Theme in Book II of The Faerie 
Queene.” MLN, xtvt. 371-379. 
Bennett, Josephine W. ‘‘The Theme of Spenser’s Foure Hymnes.” SP, 
xxvul. 18-57. 


The influence of Pico della Mirandola’s Commento. 


Cumming, Wm. P. “The Influence of Ovid’s Metamorphoses on Spenser's 
‘Mutabilitie’ Cantos.” SP, xxvutr. 241-256. 

Denkinger, Emma M. “Spenser’s Muiopotmos Again.” PMLA, xtvI. 
272-276. 


Opposes Lemmi’s interpretation of the allegory (cf. PM LA, xtv. 732ff.). 


Eccles, Mark. ‘“‘Spenser’s First Marriage.”” LT LS, Dec. 31, 1931, p. 1053. 


Quotes the entry from the register of St. Margaret’s, Westminster, Oct. 27, 1579, of the 
marriage of ““Edmounde Spenser to Machabyas Chylde.” The lady was christened Sept. 
8, 1560 and her father was apparently Robert Childe (married to Alice Lorde in 1556, and 
buried in 1572-3), who describes himself in his will as ‘“‘one of the gromes of the Queene’s 
maiesties Pastrie.” 


Hard, Frederick. ‘Spenser and Burghley.” § P, xxvut. 219-234. 
Comment on a passage in Mother Hubberds Tale in the light of Burghley’s building ac- 
tivities, his neglect of royal palaces and of certain noble peers. 


Heffner, Ray. “Spenser’s Acquisition of Kilcolman.”” MLN, xtvt. 493- 
498. 

Hulbert, Viola B. “‘A Possible Christian Source for Spenser’s Temper- 
ance.” SP, xxviii. 184-210. 


Urges Christian teachings rather than Aristotle as the source of Book II of the Faerie 
Queene. 
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Millican, Charles B. “Studies in Spenser and the Arthurian Legend.” 
Harvard Univ. . . . Summaries of Theses. . . 1930, pp. 205-207. 


Osgood, Charles G. “Comments on the Moral Allegory of the Faerie 
Queene.” MLN, xtvi. 502-507. 


Padelford, Frederick M. “Spenser and The Pilgrimage of the Life of 
Man.” SP, xxvut. 211-218. 


Urges the possibility of Spenser’s having read the Pilgrimage on the basis of analogies 
between it and the Faerie Queene. 


Pope, E. F. ‘‘ ‘A Comment on Criticism in the Cinquecento’: A Reply.” 
PMLA, xtv1. 276-287. 


Walter L. Bullock’s rejoinder follows on pp. 287-288. 


Purcell, J. M. “The Relations of Spenser and Sidney.”” PMLA, xLvt. 
940. 





(Comment on C. W. Lemmi’s article, PMLA, xiv. 732-748.] 
PMLA, xtivt1. 945-946. 


Rowe, Kenneth T. “Sir Calidore: Essex or Sidney?” SP, xxvu. 125-141. 
The entry in last year’s bibliography should read ‘The argument for Sidney.” 


Schulze, Ivan L. “The Maiden and Her Lamb, Faerie Queene, Book I.” 
MLN, xtv1. 379-381. 


“‘Spenser’s Belge Episode and the Pageants for Leicester in the 
Low Countries, 1585-86.” SP, xxvim. 235-240. 


The influence of the pageants on Spenser. 





Stirling, Brents. “Spenser and Thomas Watson, Bishop of Lincoln.” 
PQ, x. 321-328. 


Suggests the identification of Watson with the ancient oak in the February eclogue of 
the Shepherdes Calendar. 


“‘Terpsichore’s Lament and ‘Pleasant Willy’.”’ JE GP, xxx. 556— 





562. 
Strathmann, Ernest A. “The Allegorical Meaning of Spenser’s Muiopot- 
mos.”’ PMLA, xtvt. 940-945. 


“Spenser’s Legends and Court of Cupid.” MLN, xtvi. 498-501. 


“Douce MS. 280 in the Bodleian Library contains evidence that Spenser’s Legends and 
Court of Cupid were regarded as obtainable as late as 1597-1603... .” 


Tourneur, Cyril. Dunkel, Wilbur H. ‘The authorship of The Revenger's 
Tragedy.” PMLA, xuvt. 781-785. 
Evidence in support of Middleton’s authorship. 
Jones, Fred L. “‘Cyril Tourneur.” LTLS, June 18, 1931, p. 487. 


Oliphant, E. H. C. ‘‘Tourneur and ‘The Revenger’s Tragedy’.” LTLS, 
Feb. 5, 1931. p. 99. 
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Wagner, Bernard M. “Cyril Tourneur.’”’ LT LS, April 23, 1931, p. 326. 


Notes an additional MS. of The Character of Robert, Earl of Salisbury in the Bodleian 
and offers further evidence in support of Tourneur’s authorship of The Honest Man’s 
Fortune. 


Webster, John. Wagner, Bernard M. ‘New Verses by John Webster.”’ 
MLN, xtvt. 403-405. 


Some stanzas from an engraving of James I. 


Whetstone, George. Eccles, Mark. “‘Whetstone’s Death.” LTLS, Aug. 27, 
1931, p. 648. 


Records in the State Papers Holland showing that Whetstone was killed in a duel in the 
Low Countries. 


Wyatt. Plutarch’s Quyete of Mynde. Translated by Thomas W yat. Reproduced 
in facsimile from the copy in the Henry E. Huntington Library. With an 
intro. by Charles Reed Baskervill. Cambridge, Mass. 


VIII. SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
Miscellaneous. Clapp, Sarah L. C. ‘“‘The Beginnings of Subscription Publi- 
cation in the Seventeenth Century.” M P, xxx. 199-224. 
Crane, Dougall. Johannes Secundus: His Life, Work, and Influence on 


English Literature. Leipzig. (Beitrage zur englischen Phil., ed. M. Forster, 
XVI.) 

Jones, Richard F. “The Attack on Pulpit Eloquence in the Restoration: 
An Episode in the Development of the Neo-Classical Standard for Prose.” 
J EGP, xxx. 188-217. 


Mitchell, Mary H. ‘‘Three Regicide Pamphlets.” Yale Univ. Libr. Ga- 
zette, v1. 35-40. 


Rollins, Hyder E. (ed.). The Pepys Ballads, Vol. v, 1689-1691, Nos. 254- 
341; Vol. v1, 1691-1693, Nos. 342-427; Vol. vir, 1693-1702, Nos. 428-505. 
Cambridge, Mass. 

A Poetical Rhapsody 1602-1621. Vol. 1. Cambridge, Mass. 

Webster, C. M. “A Satyr against Hypocrites.” N&Q, crx. 313. 

“Prose Satires on the Puritans.” N&Q, cixr. 407. 


White, Helen C. English Devotional Literature (Prose) 1600-1640. Madi- 
son. (Univ. of Wisconsin Studies in Lang. and Lit., No. 29.) 
Ashmole, Elias. Millican, Charles B. “The First English Translation of 
the Prophecies of Merlin.” SP, xxvii. 720-729 (Royster Memorial Stud- 
ies, pp. 188-197). 


Prints a version by Elias Ashmole. 


Bible. Dinsmore, Charles A. The English Bible as Literature. Boston. 


Browne, Sir Thomas. Mabbott, Thomas O. ‘A Note on Sir Thomas Browne.” 
N&0Q, crx. 317. 
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Thaler, Alwin. “Sir Thomas Browne and the Elizabethans.” SP, xxvull. 
87-117. 


Browne shows a considerable interest in the Elizabethans, and especially in Bacon. 






“Shakspere and Sir Thomas Browne.”’ Shakespeare Assoc. Bull., 








vi. 60-64. 

Bunyan. Golder, Harold. ‘““Bunyan’s Giant Despair.” JE GP, xxx. 361-378. 

Burton, Robert. Jordan-Smith, Paul. Bibliographia Burtoniana: A Study 
of Robert Burton’s The Anatomy of Melancholy; with a Bibliography of 
Burton’s Writings. Stanford Univ., Calif. 

Burton, Robert. Philosophaster, with an English Translation of the 

same. Together with his other minor writings in prose and verse. Stanford Univ., 

Calif. 

















“Friends of Robert Burton.”” N&Q, crx. 406. 

Campion, Thomas. Lovett, David. ‘‘Campion, Variant-Readings.”” MLN, 
xXLvi. 517. 

Cleveland, John. Gapp, S. V. “Notes on John Cleveland.”” PMLA, xtv1. 

1075-1086. 


Considerable new biographical data. 
Cornwallis, Sir William. Bennett, R. E. “Four Paradoxes by Sir William 


Cornwallis, the Younger.’”’ Harvard Studies and Notes in Phil. and Lit., 
xu. 219-240. 
Cowley. Nethercot, Arthur H. Abraham Cowley, the Muse’s Hannibal. N. Y. 
“Concerning Cowley’s Prose Style.” PMLA, xtvt. 962-965. 


Comment on R. F. Jones’s article, PMLA, xiv. 977-1009, with Mr. Jones’s reply, pp. 
965-967. 






















Donne. Bennett, R. E. “John Manningham and Donne’s Paradoxes.” 
MLN, xtuvt. 309-313. 

Elliott, G. R. ‘John Donne: The Middle Phase.” Bookman, txxu1. 337- 

346. 

Howell, A. C. “A Query on Donne’s Sermon xxx, Folio of 1640.” V&Q, 

cLxI. 156-157. 

Johnson, Stanley. “‘Donne’s ‘Autumnall Elegy’.”” LT LS, April 30, 1931, 

p. 347. 

Spencer, Theodore (ed.). A Garland for John Donne, 1631-1931. Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Drama. Starr, Nathan C. “The Concealed Fansyes: A Play by Lady Jane 
Cavendish and Lady Elizabeth Brackley.” PMLA, xtv1. 802-838. 
White, Arthur F. ‘The Office of Revels and Dramatic Censorship dur- 

ing the Restoration Period.”’ Western Reserve Univ. Bull., n.s., Vol. xxx1v, 

No. 13, pp. 5-45. 


Dryden. Bredvold, Louis I. “Dryden and the University of Oxford.” MLN, 
XLVI. 218-224. 
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[Comment on C. Lloyd’s article, PMLA, xiv. 967-976.] PMLA, 
XLvi. 954-957. 
Eddy, William A. ‘Dryden Quotes Ben Jonson.” MLN, xtvt. 40-41. 
Fletcher, Edward G. “The Date of Dryden’s Birth.” LTLS, Nov. 12, 
1931, p. 894. 
Ham, Roswell G. ‘‘The Date of Dryden’s Birth.” LTLS, Aug. 20, 1931, 
p. 633; Sept. 17, p. 706. 


Cf. Sept. 3, p. 664; Sept. 24, p. 730. 


“An Addition to the Works of Dryden.” LTLS, Oct. 8, 1931, 

p. 778. 

Jones, Richard F. ‘‘The Originality of Absalom and Achitophel.”’ MLN, 
XLv1. 211-218. 

Lloyd, Claude. [Replies to comments.] PMLA, xtv1. 961-962. 

MacDonald, W. L. “John Dryden: 1631-1931.” Bookman, Lxxt11. 481- 
488. 

Riske, Ella T. “Dryden and Waller as Members of the Royal Society.” 
PMLA, xtvt. 951-954. 

Stroup, Thomas B. [Comment on C. Lloyd’s article, PMLA, xtv. 967- 
976.] PM LA, xtvrt. 957-961. 

Wagner, Bernard M. “‘Dryden’s Abortive Opera.” LTLS, Oct. 1, 1931, 
p. 754. 


Cf. Aug. 6, p. 606, Aug. 13, p. 621, and the item below. 


Whiting, George W. ‘““Dryden’s Abortive Opera.” LTLS, Dec. 24, 1931, 

p. 1041. . 

D’Urfey, Thomas. Day, Cyrus L. ‘‘The Life and Non-Dramatic Works of 
Thomas Durfey.” Harvard Univ. ... Summaries of Theses... 1930, 
pp. 196-197. 

Etherege. McCamic, Frances Smith (Mrs. Wesley Rayner Tinker, Jr.). Sir 
George Etherege: A Study in Restoration Comedy, 1660-1680. Wheeling, 
W. Va. 

Fletcher, John. Matulka, Barbara. The Novels of Juan de Flores and Their 
European Diffusion. A Study in Comparative Literature. N. Y. (N.Y. 
Univ. Centennial Series.) 


Fletcher’s indebtedness to Juan de Flores is the subject of one section (pp. 230-237). 


Lee, Nathaniel. See below, s. v. Otway. 
Milton. Ainsworth, Edward G. “‘Reminiscences of the Orlando Furioso in 

Comus.”’ ML N, xtv1. 91-92. 

Agar, H. Milton and Plato. Princeton, N. J. (Princeton Studies in English, 
No. 2.) 

Bush, Douglas. ‘‘Notes on Milton’s Classical Mythology.” SP, xxv. 
259-272. 

Fletcher, Harris F. Contributions to a Milton Bibliography, 1800-1930. 
Urbana. (Univ. of Illinois Studies in Lang. and Lit., xvi. No. 1.) 
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Levinson, Ronald B. ‘“‘Milton and Plato.” MLN, xtvt. 85-91. 
Additions to Agar’s study of Milton’s indebtedness to Plato. 


M[abbott], T. O. “‘Milton’s ‘Overdaled sphears’.”” N&Q, crix. 459. 

Mac Kellar, Walter. ‘Milton and Pindar.” LT LS, Dec. 3, 1931, p. 982. 

Patterson, Frank A., and others (edd.). The Works of John Milton. Vols. 
I-Iv (in seven), N. Y. 


The first four volumes, the whole to be in eighteen (actually twenty-one). 


Shafer, Robert. “Milton and Pindar.” LTLS, Dec. 3, 1931, p. 982. 
Slaughter, E. E. “Milton’s Demogorgon.”’ PQ, x. 310-312. 
Smith, Rebecca W. ‘“‘The Source of Milton’s Pandemonium.” M P, xx1x. 
187-198. 
Whaler, James. “‘The Miltonic Simile.’’ PAZ LA, xvi. 1034-1074. 
“Grammatical nexus of the Miltonic Simile.””’ JE GP, xxx. 327- 
334. 
“Compounding and Distribution of Similes in Paradise Lost.” 
M P, xxviut. 313-327. 
Willoughby, Edwin E. “‘Milton’s Taxes (1641-2?).” MLR, xxvr. 178— 
179. 
Wolfe, Don M. “Milton and the Theory of Democracy.” Univ. of Pitts- 
burgh... Abstracts of Theses, v1. 1930, pp. 206-213. 
Otway. Ham, Roswell G. Otway and Lee. Biography from a Baroque Age. 
New Haven. 
Pepys. Hanford, James H. “Pepys and the Skinner Family.” RES, vu. 
257-270. 
Philips, Katharine. Souers, Philip W. The Matchless Orinda. Cambridge, 
Mass. (Harvard Studies in Eng., No. 5.) 
Pick, Samuel. Rollins, Hyder. ‘‘“Samuel Pick’s Borrowings.”’ RES, vit. 204. 
Prynne, William. Kirby, Ethyn W. William Prynne: A Study in Puri- 
tanism. Cambridge, Mass. 
Randolph, Thomas. Tannenbaum, Samuel A. ‘‘The Text of Thomas Ran- 
doph’s Poems.” ML N, xtvi. 306-309. 


Errors in the Thorn-Drury edition and other texts. 


Ravenscroft, Edward. McManaway, James G. ‘‘The Copy for The Careless 
Lovers. ML N, xtvi. 406-409. 


Prompter’s notes among the stage directions. 


Norris, Edward T. ‘‘The Original of Ravenscroft’s Anatomist, and an 
Anecdate of Jemmy Spiller.’”? ML N, xtvt. 522-526. 
Waller. See above, s. v. Dryden. 
Wilmot, John, Earl of Rochester. Harris, Brice. “‘‘A Satyr on the Court 
Ladies’.” LT LS, Aug. 20, 1931, p. 633. 


The text of the poem is found in a MS. in the Harvard Library and it is clearly not by 
Wilmot. 
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IX. EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


Miscellaneous. Allen, Robert J. ““The Kit-Cat Club and the Theatre.” RES, 

vit. 56-61. 

Babcock, Robert W. The Genesis of Shakespeare Idolatry 1766-1799. A 
Study in English Criticism of the Late Eighteenth Century. Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Brace, Gerald W. “‘A Study of Literature in its Relation to the Fine 
Arts in England, 1650 to 1750.” Harvard Univ. ... Summaries of Theses 
. . . 1930, pp. 189-191. 

Chan, Shan Y. ‘“‘The Influence of China on English Culture during the 
Eighteenth Century.” [Univ. of Chicago] Abstracts of Theses, Humanistic 
Ser., vt. 537-541. 

Chinard, Gilbert. ‘‘ Agatha et le Voeu Fatal d’ Atala.’”” MLN, xtvt. 69-77. 

Crane, Ronald S. “English Literature, 1660-1800: A Current Bibliogra- 
phy.” PQ, x. 169-215. 

Crathern, Alice T. “A Romanticized Version of Hero and Leander.’ 
MLN, xiv. 382-385. 

Dennis, Leah. “‘ ‘Blandamour’ in the Percy-Ritson Controversy.” MP, 
XxIx. 232-234. 

“The Text of the Percy-Warton Letters.” PMLA, xtvi. 1166- 
1201. 

Draper, John W. Eighteenth Century English Aesthetics, a Bibliography. 
Heidelberg. (A nglistische Forschungen, 71). 

Kelley, Maurice. ‘‘Further Notes on -iad.’”?” PM LA, xtvi. 271-272. 


On the origin of the name Paxtoniade. 


Longaker, Mark. English Biography in the Eighteenth Century. Philadel- 
phia. 

McKnight, W. A., Jr. ‘““Power and Matthew Boulton.” Sewanee Rev., 
XxXxIx. 170-189. 

Munsterberg, Margaret. “An Eighteenth Century Miscellany.” More 
Books, vt. 129-136. 


An account of a number of small tracts recently acquired by the Boston Public Library. 


Robinson, Herbert S. English Shakespearian Criticism in the Eighteenth 
Century. N. Y. 

Seymour, Mabel. ‘‘The Museum.” N&Q, crxr. 355-356. 

Steeves, Harrison R. (ed.). Three Eighteenth Century Romances: The 
Castle of Otranto; Vathek; The Romance of the Forest. N. Y. 

Wade, Ira O. ‘‘Destouches in England.” M P, xx1x. 27-47. 


Based upon unpublished correspondence in the Archives du Ministére des Affaires 

Etrangéres. 

Addison. Heilman, Lee W. “‘Addison’s The Drummer.” LT LS, Oct. 1, 1931, 
p. 754. 

AddisonfandjSteele. Welker, John J. “‘The Spectator’s Notable Jew.” SP, 
xxvii. 519-521. 
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Beckford, William. Bloom, Margaret. ‘“‘William Beckford’s Bathek.” Unio 
of Calif. Chron. xxxut1. 424-431. 

Bentham, Jeremy. Everett, Charles W. The Education of Jeremy Bentham. 
N. Y. (Columbia Univ. Stud. in Eng. and Comp. Lit.). 

Ps Berkeley. Wild, John. ‘‘An Unpublished Sermon of B’shop Berkeley, with 

4 a Foreword.” Philos. Rev., xt. 522-536. 

e Blackmore, Sir Richard. Brinkley, R. Florence. ‘‘Blackmore’s Portrayal! 

4 of Spenser.” MLN, xtv1. 313-316. 

Blake, Pierce, Frederick E. “Etymology as Explanation in Blake.” PQ, 
x. 395-399. 

Plunkett, Margaret Louise. ‘‘The Political Philosophy of William Blake.” 
So. Atl. Qu., Xxx. 27-39. 

Boswell, James. Private Papers of James Boswell from Malahide Castle, 
In the Collection of Lt. Col. Ralph Heyward Isham, ed. Geoffrey Scott 
and Frederick A. Pottle. Vol. x: The Journal of James Boswell 1774- 
1775... 3; Vol. x1: The Journal... 1775-1776... ; Vol. xur: The Jour- 
nal... 1776-1777 ... {N. Y.] Privately printed. 

Pottle, Frederick A., and Pottle, Marian S. The Private Papers of James 
Boswell, from Malahide Castle in the Collection of Lt.-Colonel Ralph Heyward 
Isham: A Catalogue. N. Y. 

Burns. Ferguson, J. DeLancy (ed.). The Letters of Robert Burns. 2v., Oxford. 

‘‘Against Two Things I Am Fixed as Fate.” MLN, xtvi 232- 






























236. 








“The Reid Miniature of Robert Burns.” Colophon, Part v1. 

Chatterton. Mabbott, Thomas O. “Two Letters of Thomas Chatterton in 
America.’”’ N&Q, cix. 170-171. 

Cibber, Colley. MacMillan, Dougald. “The Text of Love’s Last Shift.” 
MLN, xtv1. 518-519. 


Cibber’s alterations in the interest of refinement. 


Cowper, Lloyd, James H. ‘“‘The Case of William Cowper, the English Poet.” 
Archives of Neurology and Psychiatry, xx1v (1930). 682-689. 
: Pratt, Robert A. “Two Letters of William Cowper.”” LTLS, Nov. 19, 
4 1931, p. 916. 
Shafer, Robert. ‘William Cowper.” Bookman, Lxxt1. 287-297. 
Defoe. Haraszti, Zoltan. ‘‘A Great Defoe Library.”’ More Books, v1. 1-14. 
An account of the Defoe collection formed by Professor W. P. Trent and recently ac- 
quired by the Boston Public Library, probably the finest Defoe collection in existence 
(1600 Defoe items and about 3000 contemporary pamphlets). 


MacDonald, W. L. ‘‘Daniel Defoe (1660—1731).” Queen’s Quar., XXXVII. 
89-103. 


Drama. Caskey, J. Homer. “Arthur Murphy and the War on Sentimental 
Comedy.” J EGP, xxx. 563-577, 
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Mabbott, Thomas O. “English Provincial Playhouses in the Eighteenth 
Century.” N&Q, crx. 356-357; crx. 30-31. 


McMillan, Dougald, and Jones, Howard M. (edd.). Plays of the Restora- 
tion and Eighteenth Century. N. Y. 


Fielding, Henry. DuBois, Arthur E. “A Forgotten Salisbury Surgeon.” 
LTLS, March 19, 1931, p. 234. 


Compare p. 252. 
McKillop, Alan D. “The Personal Relations between Fielding and Rich- 
ardson.” M P, xxvitt. 423-433. 


Nichols, Charles W. “‘Fielding’s Satire on Pantomime.” PMLA, xtv1. 
1107-1112. 


[Read, Stanley E.] “‘Fielding’s Miser.”” Huntington Libr. Bull., 1. 211-231. 

Taylor, Houghton W. “Fielding upon Cibber.”” M P, xxrx. 73-90. 

Evidence that Fielding’s satire was not merely directed against Cibber’s professional 
activities. 

Thornbury, Ethel Margaret. Henry Fielding’s Theory of the Comic Prose 
Epic. Madison. ( Univ. of Wisconsin Studies in Lang. and Lit., No. 30.) 


Gilpin, William. Templeman, Wm. D. “Studies in the Life and Works of 
William Gilpin.” Harvard Univ... . Summaries of Theses . . . 1930, pp. 
215-218. 


“Three Anonymous Works by William Gilpin.”” N&Q, crx. 112- 





114. 





“An Unpublished French Letter to William Gilpin.” MLN, 
XLvI. 107-109. 
Goldsmith. Nangle, Benjamin C. ‘‘Goldsmith Accessions.” Yale Univ. 
Libr. Gazette, v. 51-53. 
Seitz, R. W. “Goldsmith and the ‘English Lives’.” MP, xxvii. 329-336. 
Wood, Alice I. P. (ed.). The Grumbler, An Adaptation by Oliver Goldsmith. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


A farce, known hitherto from one scene, here printed from a MS. in the Huntington 
Library. 


Jephson, Robert. Peterson, Martin S. Robert Jephson (1736-1803), a Study 
of His Life and Works. Lincoln, Nebraska. 1930. (University of Nebraska 
Studies in Lang., Lit., and Criticism, 11.) 

Johnson, Samuel. Ashmun, Margaret. “‘Johnson’s Schoolmaster.” LTLS, 
July 30, 1931, p. 597. 

Locke, John. Rand, Benjamin (ed.). An Essay concerning the Understand- 
ing, Knowledge, Opinion, and Assent by John Locke, Cambridge, Mass. 


Manley, Mrs. Anderson, Paul B. “‘The History and Authorship of Mrs. 
Crackenthorpe’s Female Tatler.”” MP, xxvut. 354-360. 


Identifies the author with Mrs. Manley. 
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Monthly Review. Hawkins, Aubrey. ‘“‘Some Writers on the Monthly Review.” 
RES, vu, 168-181. 

Motteux, Peter Anthony. Cunningham, R. N., Jr. ““Nine Tales by Motteux.” 
MLN, xtv1. 93-95. 

Needler, Henry. Drennon, Herbert. ‘“‘Henry Needler and Shaftesbury.” 
PMLA, xtvt. 1095-1106. 

Pope. Chandler, W. K. “The First Edition of the Dunciad.” MP, xxrx. 
59-72. 
Griffith, R. H. “A Piracy of Pope’s Iliad.” SP, xxvim. 737-741 (Royster 

Memorial Studies, pp. 205-209). 
Sale, William M., Jr. ‘“Pope and Lord Dysart.” MLN, xtvi. 109-111. 
Warren, Austin. “‘Pope on the Translators of Homer.”” MP, xx1x. 229- 

232. 





“‘Pope’s Index to Beaumont and Fletcher.”” MLN, xtv1. 515- 
517. 
Ramsay, Allan. Martin, Burns. Allan Ramsey. A Study of His Life and 
W orks. Cambridge, Mass. 
Richardson, Samuel. See above, s. v. Fielding. 
Ritson, Joseph. Bronson, Bertrand H. ‘“‘The Caledonian Muse.’?’ PMLA? 
xLvi. 1202-1220. 
Rowe, Nicholas. Wagenknecht, Edward. ‘‘The First Editor of Shakespeare.” 
Colophon, Part vit. 
Seward, Anna. Ashmun, Margaret. The Singing Swan: An Account of Anna 
Seward. With a preface by Frederick A. Pottle. New Haven. 
Shaftesbury. Alderman, William E. ‘‘Shaftesbury and the Doctrine of Moral 
Sense in the Eighteenth Century.” PMLA, xtv1. 1087-1094. 
“Shaftesbury and the Doctrine of Benevolence in the Eighteenth 
Century.” Trans. Wisconsin Acad., Xxvi. 137-159. 
Shenstone. Bond, Richmond P. “Shenstone’s Heroi-comical Poem.” SP, 
Xxvill. 742-749 (Royster Memorial Studies, pp. 210-217). 
Churchill, Irving L. “Shenstone’s Copy of M’Pherson’s Poems.” Yale 
Univ. Libr. Gazette, v1. 40-42. 
Fullington, James F. ‘‘The Dating of Shenstone’s Letters.” PMLA, 
XLVvI. 1128-1136. 
Hughes, Helen S. “Shenstone and the Countess of Hertford.” PMLA, 
XLvI. 1113-1127. 


Smollett. Knapp, Lewis M. “Smollett’s Verses and their Musical Settings 
in the Eighteenth Century.” MLN, xiv. 224-232. 

“Smollett’s Roderick Random.” LT LS, Jan. 8, 1931, p. 28. 

“‘A Rare Satire on Smollett.”” LT LS, Oct. 8, 1931, p. 778. 

Swift. Darnall, F. M. “Swift’s Religion.” J EGP, xxx. 379-382. 
Frantz, R. W. “Swift’s Yahoos and the Voyagers.” MP, xxix. 49-57. 
Howes, Raymond F. “Jonathan Swift and the Conversation of the Cof- 

fee-House.” Quar. Jour. of Speech, xv. 14-24. 
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Webster, C. M. “ ‘The Yahoo’s Overthrow’.” LTLS, May 14, 1931, p. 
390. 
“Temple, Casaubon, and Swift.” N&Q, crx. 405. 

Thomson, James. Drennon, Herbert. “(James Thomson and Newtonianism.” 
[Univ. of Chicago] Abstracts of Theses, Humanistic Ser., vit. 523-528. 
Hughes, Helen S. ‘‘Thomson and Lady Hertford Again.” MP, xxv. 

468-470. 

Further evidence of friendly intercourse between Thomson and his patroness. 


Walpole. Johnston, Mary. ‘Horace Walpole in Italy.” Classical Weekly, 
XXIV. 93-94, 
Lewis, Wilmoth S. Fugitive Verses by Horace Walpole. N. Y. 
On Modern Gardening. An Essay by Horace Walpole. N. Y. 
“‘Walpole’s ‘Anecdotes’.”’ LT LS, May 7, 1931, p. 367. 
Whiteley, Emily S. “Horace Walpole—Early American.” Virginia Qu. 
Rev., vr. 212-224. 
Warton, Thomas. Willoughby, Edwin E. “The Chronology of the Poems of 
Thomas Warton, the Elder.” J EGP, xxx. 87-89. 


X. NINETEENTH CENTURY 
Miscellaneous. Babbitt, Irving. ““Romanticism and the Orient.” Bookman, 


LxXxIv. 349-357. 

Brightfield, Myron F. ‘“‘Some English ‘Confessions’ of the Early Nine- 
teenth Century.” Univ. of Calif. Chron., xxx. 35-57. 

Decker, Clarence R. “The Reaction of English Literary Criticism of the 


Late Nineteenth Century to Foreign Realistic Thought.” [Univ. of Chicago] 
Abstracts of Theses, Humanistic Ser., vir. 543-547. 


Fairchild, Hoxie N. The Romantic Quest. N. Y. 


Noad, A. S. “Ugo Foscolo and Some Englishmen.” Univ. of Toronto 
Quar., 1. 105-122. 


Rogers, Winfield H. “Portraits of Romantic Poets in Contemporary 


Minor Fiction.” Western Reserve Univ. Bull., n.s., Vol. xxx1v, No. 13. pp. 
46-59. 


Arnold, Matthew. Burgum, Edwin B. “The Humanism of Matthew Arnold.” 
Symposium, m1. 85-112. 


Keogh, Andrew. ‘“‘Letters of Matthew Arnold.” Yale Univ. Libr. Gazette, 
vi. 14. 


Announcement of acquisition of over sixty unpublished letters from Matthew Arnold 
to Arthur Hugh Clough. 


Lawrence, E. P. “An Apostle’s Progress: Matthew Arnold in America.” 
PO, x. 62-79. 
Leonard, Chilson H. ‘“‘Two Notes on Arnold.” MLN, xtvt. 119. 


Blackmore, R. D. Burris, Quincy G. Richard Doddridge Blackmore, His 
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Life and Novels. Urbana. (Univ. of Illinois Stud. in Lang. and Lit., 
Vol. xv, No. 4). 


Bronté. Ratchford, Fannie E. “‘The Brontés’ Web of Dreams.” Yale Rev., 
xxi. 139-157. 


Contains unpublished material from Bronté MSS. 


Browning, E. B. Hopkins, Annette B. “The Poet Laureate of Hope End.” 
So. Atl. Qu., Xxx. 290-308. 


Based on the autobiographical narrative Glimpses into my own Life and Literary char- 
acter, privately printed in 1914, and practically unnoticed since. 


Browning, Robert. Armstrong, A. J. (ed.). Baylor University Browning 
Interests: Second Series. Waco, Texas. (The Baylor Bulletin, Vol. xxxtv, 
No. 3.) 


Contains among other items ‘‘Helen Faucit Martin’s Unpublished Letters to R. Brown- 
ing,’’ and “First Editions of Browning’s Pauline” (by Mary D. Reneau). 

Gaylord, Harriet. Pompilia and Her Poet. N.Y. 
Byron. Kessel, Marcel. ‘‘A Byron Inscription.” LTLS, July 23, 1931, p. 

583. 

King, Lucille. ‘The Influence of Shakespeare on Byron’s ‘Marino Fa- 
liero’.’”’ [Univ. of Texas] Studies in English, No. 11, pp. 48-55. 

McPeek, James A. S. ‘‘A Note on ‘So We'll Go No More a Roving’.” 
MLN, xtvt. 118-119. 

Smith, Earl C. “Byron and the Countess Guiccioli.”” PMLA, XLvt. 
1221-1227. 
Carlyle. Calder, Grace J. “‘Carlyle’s Past and Present.” Yale Univ. Libr. 

Gazette, v1. 35. 

Mabbott, Thomas O. “Carlyle: A Bibliographical Item.” N&Q, cix. 
114. 

MacKinnon, Murdoch. “Carlyle’s ‘Imperious Queen of Hearts,’ A 
Canadian.” Queen’s Quar., Xxxviut. 52-62. 


On Margaret Gordon. 


Thrall, Miriam M. “Two Articles Attributed to Carlyle.” MLN, xtv1. 
316-321. 


Reasons for rejecting the attribution of the “Dominie’s Legacy” and “Remarks on 
Novel Writing” to Carlyle (Cf. LTLS, Jan. 20, 1927). 


Coleridge, Hartley. Griggs, Farl L. “Hartley Coleridge’s Unpublished Cor- 
respondence.”” London Mercury, xxiv. 146-151. 
Hartmann, Herbert. Hartley Coleridge, Poet’s Son and Poet, Oxford. 
Coleridge, Samuel Taylor. Birss, John H. “‘Coleridge MSS.” N&Q, cLx1. 
461. 


An unpublished letter to “Mrs. Montague, Bedford Square,” June 3, 1823. 
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Gibbs, Warren E. ‘Unpublished Variants in S. T. Coleridge’s Poetry.” 
MLN, xtuvt. 239-240. 


“An Autobiographical Note of Coleridge’s in the Watchman.” 
N&0Q,cix. 99-100. 


Griggs, Earl L. “Coleridge the Dragoon.” M P, xxvii. 470-475. 


Quotations from unpublished correspondence of Coleridge’s relating to his experiences 
in the dragoons. 








“Hartley Coleridge on his Father.” PMLA, xtvi. 1246-1252. 
Mabbott, Thomas O. ‘‘Coleridge MSS.” N&0Q, crx. 317. 


An unpublished letter. 





Patton, Lewis. ‘‘Coleridge’s ‘The Watchman’.” LTLS, Oct. 8, 1931, p. 
778. 

Raysor, Thomas M. (ed.). Coleridge’s Shakespearean Criticism. 2v., Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1930. 


Templeman, William D. ‘‘A Note on the Dulcimer.” LTLS, April 2, 
1931, p. 271. 


Cunningham, Allan. See below, s.v. Hunt. 

Drama. Crawford, J. P. W. “An Early Nineteenth-Century English Version 
of La Estrella de Sevilla.”’ Estudios Eruditos in memoriam de Adolfo 
Bonilla y San Martin, Vol. 11, Madrid, 1930, pp. 495-505. 

Sawyer, Newell W. The Comedy of Manners, from Sheridan to Maugham. 

Philadelphia. (Univ. of Penna. diss.). 

Egan, Pierce. Marsh, George L. ““Some Notes on Pierce Egan.” SP, xxvii. 
784-789 (Royster Memorial Studies, pp. 252-257). 

Gissing, George. Hastings, George E., Starrett, Vincent, and Mabbott, 
Thomas O. (edd.) Brownie. Now first reprinted from The Chicago Tribune 
together with six other stories attributed to him. N. Y. 

Hardy, Clarke, George H. “‘Thomas Hardy and His Biography.” Queen’s 
Quar., Xxxvul. 280-305. 


Firor, Ruth A. Folkways in Thomas Hardy. Philadelphia. (Univ. of 
Penna. diss.) 
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Purdy, Richard L. “Thomas Hardy’s Works.” LTLS, Feb. 19, 1931, p. ; 
135. 4 
Announces an authorized bibliography a 
Henley, William Ernest. Pennell, Elizabeth R. “William Ernest Henley, # 
Lover of the Art of Book-making.” Colophon, Part v, [pp. 63-72]. y 


Schappes, Morris U. ‘‘William Ernest Henley’s Principles of Criticism.” 
PMLA, xtvt. 1289-1301. 


Hogg, James. Pierce, Frederick E. ‘James Hogg. ‘The Ettrick Shepherd’.”’ 
Yale Univ. Libr. Gazette, v. 37-51. 


On the collection presented by Mr. Ralph B. Adam. 
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Hood, Thomas. See below, s. v. Hunt. 

Hunt, Leigh. Mabbott, Thomas O. “Letters of Leigh Hunt, Thomas Hood, 
and Allan Cunningham.” N&Q, crx. 367. 

Keats. Brown, E. K. “A French Critic on Keats.’’ Sewanee Rev., XXXIX. 
240-248. 

Langworthy, C. A. ‘‘Dryden’s Influence on the Versifications of Lamia.” 

Research Stud. of the State College of Wash., 11. 117-124. 

Thorpe, Clarence D. “‘Keats’s Interest in Politics and World Affairs.” 

PMLA, xtvi. 1228-1245. 

Lamb, Birss, John H., ““A New Letter of Charles Lamb.” N&Q, cixr. 363. 
Hard, Frederick. ‘Lamb on Spenser.”’ SP, xxvitt. 656-670 (Royster 
Memorial Studies, pp. 124-138). 

Mabbott, Thomas O. “Charles Lamb: A Letter and ‘Mr. H.’.” N&Q, 

CLxI, 261-262. 


Cf. p. 320. 


Meeks, Leslie, H. ‘Charles Lamb, Friend to Youth, with an unpublished 

letter.”” English Jour., xx. 305-308. 

Mackenzie, Henry. Thompson, Harold W. A Scottish Man of Feeling. Some 
Account of Henry Mackenzie, Esq., of Edinburgh and of the Golden Age of 
Burns and Scott. N. Y. 

Meredith, George. Coolidge, Bertha. A Catalogue of the Altschul Collection 
of George Meredith inthe Yale University Library, with an Introduction by 
Chauncey B. Tinker. [N. Y., privately printed.] 

Peel, Robert. The Creed of a Victorian Pagan. Cambridge, Mass. (Harvard 

Honors Theses in English, No. 4.) 

Purdy, Richard L. ‘The Altschul Collection of George Meredith.”’ 

Yale Univ. Libr. Gazette, v1. 11-13. 

Mill, J. S. Janes, George M. ‘“‘John Stuart Mill’s Education.” Quar. Jour. 
Univ. of No. Dakota, xx1. 107-118. 

Newman, Thirwall, J. C., Jr. ““A Letter of Newman to Thomas Arnold.” 
N&Q, cix1. 372. 

Wright, Cuthbert. “Newman and Kingsley.” Harvard Grad. Mag., xu. 127- 
134. 

Planché, James Robinson. MacMillan, Dougald. “Planché’s Fairy Extrava- 
ganzas.” SP, xxvii. 790-798 (Royster Memorial Studies, pp. 258-266). 

Procter, Bryan Waller. Armour, Richard W. “Bryan Waller Procter (Barry 
Cornwall.)”” N&Q, ctx. 172. 

M(abbott), T. O. “Byron Waller Procter (Barry Cornwall).” N&@Q crx. 340. 


An unpublished letter. 


Reade, Charles. Sutcliffe, Emerson G. ‘‘Foemina Vera in Charles Reade’s 
Novels.”” PMLA, xtvi. 1260-1279. 
“Charles Reade.” LT LS, June 11, 1931, p. 467. 


Cf. June 18, 1931, p. 487. 
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Rossetti, Christina. Moore, Virginia. ‘‘Christinia Rossetti’s Centennial.’ 
Yale Rev., xx. 428-432. 

Thomas, Eleanor W. Christina Georgina Rossetti. N. Y. (Columbia Univ. Stud. 
in Eng. and Comp. Lit.) 

Rossetti, Dante Gabriel. Baum, Paull F. (ed.) Dante Gabriel Rossetti. An 
Analytical List of Manuscripts in the Duke University Library, with 
Hitherto Unpulished Verse and Prose. Durham, N. C. 

Ruskin. Bentley, John A. ‘‘Ruskin as a Literary Critic.” Harvard Univ. 
... Summaries of Theses . . . 1930, pp. 186-189. 

Nash, J. V. “The Utopia of John Ruskin.” Open Court, xiv. 176-181. 
Sweet, Lucia G. John Ruskin’s Letters to Francesca and Memoirs of the 

Alexanders. With an introduction by William Clyde De Vane, Jr. Boston. 
Weihe, Kenneth G. “A Collection of Ruskin Manuscripts.”” Yale Univ. 

Libr. Gazette, v. 47-49. 

Scott. Ruff, William. ‘“‘Yale’s Collection of Walter Scott.”? Yale Univ. Libr. 
Gazette, v1. 31-2. 

Shelley. Havens, Raymond D. “‘ Rosalind and Helen.” J EGP, xxx. 218-222. 
Jones, Fred L. “‘Adonais: The Source of xxvu—xxvir.”” MLN, xtv1. 

236-239. 


The source is a letter from Byron to Shelley. 


Stovall, Floyd. Desire and Restraint in Shelley. Durham, N. C. 
Wier, Marion C. ‘“‘Shelley’s ‘Alastor’ Again.”” PM LA, xtvr. 947-950. 


Professor Havens replies, pp. 950-951. 


Stevenson, R. L. Eaton, Charlotte. “R. L. S. at Manasquan” Queen’s Quar., 
XXXVIII. 678-690. 
See below, s.v. Wordsworth. 

Swinburne. Duffy, James O. G. “The First American ‘Atalanta’.” LTLS, 
Feb. 5, 1931, p. 99. 
Hyder, Clyde K. ‘‘The Medieval Background of Swinburne’s The Leper.” 

PMLA, xtvi. 1280-1288. 

Talfourd, Thos. Noone. Newdick, Robert S. ‘‘Studies in the Literary Works 
of Sir Thomas Noon Talfourd. D. C. L. (1795-1854).” Harvard Univ. 
. .. Summaries of Theses . . . 1930, pp. 207-210. 

Thackeray. Enzinger, Phillip. “Thackeray, Critic of Literature,” (continued). 
Quar. Jour. Univ. of No. Dakota, xx1. 52-65; 145-160. 

Wordsworth. Babbitt, Irving. ‘‘The Primitivism of Wordsworth.” Bookman, 
LxxIv. 1-10. 
Broughton, Leslie B. (ed.). The Wordsworth Collection Formed by Cynthia 

Morgan St. John and Given to Cornell University by Victor Emanuel. Ithaca. 
Hellman, George S. ‘‘Stevenson’s annotated set of Wordsworth.” Colo- 

phon, Part vit. 
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Hooker, Edward N. ‘“Wordsworth’s Letter to the Bishop of Llandaff.” 
SP, xxvii. 522-531. 


The influence of Tom Paine on Wordsworth’s political views. 
MacGillivray, James R. ‘Wordsworth and His Revolutionary Acquaint- 


ances, 1791-97.” Harvard Univ... Summaries of Theses ... 1930, pp. 
203-205. 





“Wordsworth and J.-P. Brissot.”” LT LS, Jan. 29, 1931, p. 79. 
Rader, Melvin M. Presiding Ideas in Wordsworth’s Poetry. Seattle, Wash. 
(Univ. of Wash. Pub. in Lang. and Lit., Vol. v1, No. 2.) 


Chapters on The Influence of Coleridge, The Development of Wordsworth’s Per- 
sonality, Transcendentalism, The Voice of Experience, The External World, with ap- 
pendices on Creative Synthesis in Writers Known to Wordsworth, Probable Sources of 
Wordsworth’s Animism, The Influence of Kant. 


Rea, John D. “Hartley Coleridge and Wordsworth’s Lucy.” SP, xxvim. 
118-135. 


Supports with pertinent parallels the view that Wordsworth derived the conception of 
Lucy from material in the mind of Coleridge concerning his children. 


Weber, Carl J. “‘Wordsworth and his Daughter.’”’ LT LS, May 7, 1931, 
p. 367. 


XI. CONTEMPORARY 


Miscellaneous. Boileau, Horace T. Italy in the Post-Victorian Novel. Phila- 

delphia. (Univ. of Penna. diss.) 

Edgar, Pelham. “The Drift of Modern Fiction.”” Univ. of Toronto Quar., 
1. 123-139. 

Hughes, Glenn. Imagism & the Imagists: A Study in Modern Poetry. 
Stanford Univ., Calif. 

Includes chapters on Richard Aldington, H. D., John Gould Fletcher, F. S. Flint, 
D. H. Lawrence, Amy Lowell, and Ezra Pound. 


Barrie, J. M. Cutler, Bradley D. Sir James M. Barrie: A Bibliography, with 
Full Collations of the American Unauthorized Editions. N. Y. 
Osborne, Lucy E. “Richard Savage. The Story of an Early Georgian Poet 

and a Late Victorian Play.’”’ Colophon, Part v1. 

Beerbohm, Max. Tuell, Anne K. “The Prose of Mr. Beerbohm.” So. Afi. 
Qu., xxx. 190-199. 

Belloc, Hilaire. Sister M. Madeleva. ‘‘Belloc as Biographer. 
LxxI. 607-612. 

Bridges, Robert. Larrabee, H. A. “Robert Bridges and George Santayana.” 
Faculty Papers of Union College, 11. 77-95. 

Conrad, Joseph. Coleman, A. P. ‘“‘Polonisms in the English of Conrad’s 
Chance.” MLN, xtvt. 463-468. 

Drama. Dickinson, Thomas H. The Contemporary Drama of England. Rev. 

ed. Boston. : 


”” Bookman, 
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McHenry, Margaret. The Ulster Theatre in Ireland. Phila. (Univ. of 
Penna. diss.). 
Eliot, T. S. Collin, W. E. “T. S. Eliot.”” Sewanee Rev., xxx1x. 13-24. 
“T. S. Eliot the Critic.” Sewanee Rev., xxx1x. 419-424. 
Hilton, Charles. ‘The Poetry of T. S. Eliot.”” English Jour., xx. 749-761. 
Jameson, R. D. ‘‘Poetry and Plain Sense (A Note on the Poetic Method of 
T. S. Eliot).”’ Tsing Hua Review, Nov. 1931, pp. 1-25. 


The first part of a monograph on “The Poetry of T. S. Eliot.” 





Joyce, James. Stuart, Michael. ““Mr. Joyce’s Word-Creatures.” Symposium, 
11. 459-467. 


Kipling. Livingston, Flora V. “‘A Footnote to Bibliography.” Colophon, Part 
VII. 
Lawrence, D. H. Kohler, Dayton. “D. H. Lawrence.” Sewanee Rev., XXXIX. 
25-38. 
McDonald, Edward D. The Writings of D. H. Lawrence, 1925-1930; a 
Bibliographical Supplement. Philadelphia. 
Thompson, Alan R. “D. H. Lawrence.”’ Bookman, txxt1. 492-499, 
Masefield, Katherine. Cox, Sidney. ‘‘The Fastidiousness of Katherine Mans- 
field.”” Sewanee Rev., xxix. 158-169. 
Mantz, Ruth E. The Critical Bibliography of Katherine Mansfield. With 
an introductory note by J. Middleton Murry. London. 
Masefield, John. Woody, Lilian. ‘“‘Masefield’s Use of Dipodic Meter.”’ PQ, 
x. 277-293. 


Priestley, J. B. Mann, Dorothea L. “J. B. Priestley: Servant of the Comic 
Spirit.”” Bookman, Ltxxt1. 241-246. 


Shaw, George Bernard. Brinser, Ayers. The Respectability of Mr. Bernard 
Shaw. Cambridge, Mass. 
Dickinson, Thomas H. “Bernard Shaw and Woodrow Wilson.” Virginia 
Qu. Rev., vu. 1-17. 


Tynan, Katherine. Maguire, C. E. ‘Incense and the Breath of Spice.” Book- 
man, LXxtt. 375-380. 


Wolff, Virginia. Kelsey, Mary E. ‘Virginia Wolff and the She-Condition.”’ 
Sewanee Rev., XXX1xX. 425-444. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE 
By GREGORY PAINE 


I. LANGUAGE 


Beath, Paul Robert. ‘‘Winchellese.’”’ AS, vir, 44-46. 
Bevier, Thyra Jane. “‘American Use of the Subjunctive.” AS, v1, 207-215. 


Birss, John Howard. “Some Americanisms of a Hundred Years Ago.” 
AS, vit, 96-98. 
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Botkin, B. A. ‘An Anthology of Lizzie Labels.”’ AS, vir, 32-39. 

“Folk Speech in the Kentucky Mountain Cycle of Percy Mac- 
Kaye.” AS, vi, 264-276. 

Carter, Virginia. ‘University of Missouri Slang.” AS, v1, 203-206. 

Clark, J. W. “Lumberjack Lingo.” AS, vi, 47-53. 

Clough, Wilson O. ‘The Book Reviewer’s Vocabulary.” AS, v1, 180-186. 

Combs, Josiah. “‘The Language of the Southern Highlanders.” PMLA, 
XLvI, 1302-1322. 

“The Radio and Pronunciation.” AS, vi, 124-129. 

Craigie, Sir William A. “An American Language.” Sat. Rev. Lit. vu, 
614-615. 

“Collecting for the Historical Dictionary of American English.” 
AS, vi, 173-179. 

Curme, George O. Syntax. Boston. (American usage is given equal place 
with British usage.) 

Dickason, Frederick Garrett. “‘Two Centuries of American Common 
Tree-names.”’ AS, vi, 411-424. 

Ehrensperger, Edward C. ‘‘The Use of the Abbreviation Rev. in Modern 
English.”” AS, vit, 40-43. 

Greet, William Cabell. ‘A Phonographic Expedition to Williamsburg, 
Virginia.’’ AS, v1, 161-172. 

“A Record from Lubec, Maine, and Remarks on the Coastal 
Type.”’ AS, v1, 397-403. 

Hanley, Miles L. “Plans for a Survey of the Dialects of New England.” 
Dialect Notes, vt (1930), 65-72. 

Hardin, Achsah. “‘Volstead English.’’ AS, vir, 81-88. 

Hench, Atcheson L. ‘Some Lexical Notes.”” AS, v1, 253-256. 

Holter, Thorvald E. ‘“‘Twenty Idioms Illustrating the Influence of Swed- 
ish on English.” AS, v1, 216-217. 

Jensen, Paul. “Desert Rats’ Word-List from Eastern Idaho.” AS, vu, 
119-123. 

Kennedy, Arthur G. “Bibliographical Department.” AS, v1, 224-225; 
297-299; 381-384; 457-459: vir, 66-69; 150-153. 

Kurath, Hans. “A Specimen of Ohio Speech.”” The Curme Volume of 
Linguistic Studies, Language Monographs pub. by the Linguistic Soc. of 
Amer., No. vir (1930), pp. 92-101. 

Larsen, Thorleif, and Walker, Francis C. Pronunciation: A Practical 
Guide to American Standards. London, N. Y., 1930. 

Mathews, M. M. The Beginnings of American English: Essays and Com- 
ments. Chicago. 


Reprints of articles, letters, and other comments on the differences between the English 
of the United States and that of England, 


Maurer, David W. “‘The Argot of the Underworld.” AS, vu, 99-118. 
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Maxfield, E. K. ‘The Speech of South-western Pennsylvania.” AS, vit, 
18-20. 
Meredith, Mamie. ‘‘Local Discolor.”” AS, 260-263. 

“Picturesque Town Names in America.”’ AS. v1 429-432. 
Merryweather, L. W. “‘Hell in American Speech.” AS, v1, 433-435. 
Milburn, George. ‘‘Convicts’ Jargon.” AS, v1, 436-442. 

Miner, Louie M. ‘‘The Affair of the ‘Mercury’ in Prose and Verse.” Am. 
Lit., 1, 421-430. 

Owens, Bess Alice. ‘‘Folk Speech of the Cumberlands.” AS, vu, 89-95. 

Pound, Louise. ‘‘American Indefinite Names.’”’ AS, v1, 257-259. 

Randolph, Vance. “‘Recent Fiction and the Ozark Dialect.” AS, v1, 425- 
428. 

Shipley, Joseph T. The Literary Isms (University of Washington Chap- 
books, No. 49). Seattle. 

Tucker, G. M. American English. 

Van Den Bark, Melvin. ‘““Nebraska Pioneer English.’? AS, v1, 237-252; 
vir, 1-17. 

Van Patten, Nathan. “The Vocabulary of the American Negro as Set 
Forth in Contemporary Literature.” AS, vi, 24-34. 


Wingfield, Frederick S. ‘“‘Among the Spelling Reformers.”’ AS, vir, 54-57. 
Withington, Robert. ‘Some Neologisms from Recent Magazines.’’ AS, 
v1, 277-289. 
II. GENERAL 


Adams, James Truslow. The Epic of America. Boston. 


The American epic deals with the struggle of the common man, dreaming of “a better: 
richer, and happier life for all our citizens of every rank, which is the greatest contribution 
we have as yet made to the thought and welfare of the world.” 


Angoff, Charles. A Literary History of the American People. 1. From 1607 
to the Beginning of the Revolutionary Period. m1. From 1750 to 1815. N. Y. 

Two of four volumes covering American literary history, by the assistant editor of 
American Mercury. 

Beckwith, Martha Warren. Folklore in America: Its Scope and Method. (Pub- 
lications of the Folklore Foundation of Vassar College, No. 11) N. Y. 

This study is divided into “Definition of the Fie!d,” “The Method of Folklore,” 
“Folklore in America,” and a list of “Selected References.” 


Blankenship, Russell. American Literature: As an Expression of the Na- 
tional Mind. N. Y. 

A textbook which introduces scores of brief biographies with capable expositions of the 
social and cultural thought of the various periods. 

Boatright, M. C. ‘‘The Tall Tale in Texas.” South Atl. Quar., xxx, 271- 
279. 


Boynton, Percy H. The Rediscovery of the Frontier. Chicago. 
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Calverton, V. F. American Literature at the Crossroads. Seattle. 

Carpenter, Frederic I. ‘The Voyage of Ossian in America: A Study in 
Taste.” Am. Lit., 11, 405-417. 

Coates, Walter John, and Tupper, Frederick (eds.). Vermont Verse: An 
Anthology. Brattleboro, Vt. 

Crockett, Walter Hill (ed.). Vermonters: A Book of Biographies. Brattle- 
boro, Vt. 

Curle, Richard. Collecting American First Editions. Indianapolis, 1930. 

“Tt is, in many respects, the only serious study of the period that has been attempted 
[the ‘classic period of the nineteenth century’) aside from bibliographies of individuals and 
various check lists.” —G. M. Troxell. 


Dictionary of American Biography. Edited by Allen Johnson and Dumas 
Malone. Vol. VI. Echols-Fraser. Vol. vir, Fraunces-Grimke. N. Y. 

Dobie, Charles Caldwell. ‘‘The First Californian Authors.’ Bookman, 
Lxx1I, 590-596 

Dye, William S. ‘‘Pennsylvania versus the Theatre.”’ Pennsylvania Mag. 
Hist. and Biog., tv, 333-371. 

Evans, Charles. American Bibliography. Vol. x1, 1796-1797. Chicago. 

Flanders, Helen Hartness, and Brown, George (eds.). Vermont Folksongs 
and Ballads. Brattleboro, Vt 

Forbes, Allyn B. (comp.). “A Bibliography of New England.” New Eng. 
Quar., Iv, 385-403. 

Gohdes, Clarence, Hubbell, Jay B., et al. “Articles on American Litera- 
ture Appearing in Current Periodicals.”? Am. Lit., m1, 83-101; 215-221; 368- 
385. 

Jilson, Willard Rouse. Early Kentucky Literature, 1750-1840. Frankfort, 
Ky. 

Landrum, Grace Warren. ‘‘Notes on the Reading of the Old South.”” Am. 
Lit., m1, 60-71. 

Leisy, Ernest E. ‘Research in Progress [in American Literature].’”’ Am. 
Lit., 1, 440-441: m1, 213-214; 366-367. 

Loggins, Vernon. The Negro Author: His Development in America. N. Y. 

Macy, John (ed.). American Writers on American Literature: By Thirty- 
seven Contemporary Writers. N. Y. 

The essays are written by “‘a miscellaneous party of novelists, critics, poets, professors, 
historians, philosophers . .. who have been brought up in different traditions, [but] all 
speak from and for the year 1930.”” The result is a remarkable collection of critical esti- 
mates. 


“The Passing of the Yankee.” Bookman, txx1u1, 616-623. 
Masson, Thomas L. Our American Humorists. N. Y. (A new and enlarged 
edition.) 
Paradise, Scott. A History of Printing in Andover, Massachusetts, 1798- 
1931. Andover. 
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Peach, Arthur Wallace, and Rugg, Harold Goddard (eds.). Vermont 
Prose: A Miscellany. Brattleboro, Vt. 

Potter, Harriet Smith (comp.). A Check List of Books in the Julian Willis 
Abernethy Library of American Literature. Middlebury College, Middlebury, 
Vt. 1930. 

Rourke, Constance. American Humor: A Study of the National Character 
N. Y. 


Excellent discussion of comic types. Confusion of treatment by some emphasis upon 
phases of national character unrelated to humor. 


Stillwell, Margaret Bingham. Incunabula and Americana, 1450-1800: A 
Key to Bibliographical Study. N. Y. 


“The material [of the American text] is grouped more or less chronologically, in chap- 
ters which relate to the century of rnaritime discovery, 1492-1600; the two centuries of 
colonial growth, in South and North America, 1500-1700; later America and the Revolu- 
tionary periods. A final note relates to bibliographical material on the introduction of 
printing into Hispanic America and British America, and a separate chapter . . . discusses 
bibliographical treatment.” 


Stoke, Harold W. “Edwin Lawrence Godkin, Defender of Democracy.” 
South Atl. Quar., xxx, 339-349. 

Targ, William. American First Editions and Their Prices, 1931: A check- 
list of the foremost American editions from 1640 to the present day; to- 
gether with a few prefatory remarks. 2nd ed. Chicago. 

Untermeyer, Louis (ed.). American Poetry: From the Beginning to Whit- 
man. N. Y. 


The poems of two centuries are introduced by biographies and critical sketches of value, 
and followed by an appendix of ‘‘Native Ballads and Folk-Songs.” 


III. SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 
Miscellaneous. Bolwell, Robert Whitney. “The Art of Pleading: A ‘Lost’ 
Poem.” Am. Lit., m1, 314-316. 
Gohdes, Clarence. ‘‘Aspects of Idealism in Early New England.” Philo- 
sophical Rev., xxx1x, (1930), 537-555. 


The influence of the Cambridge Platonists. 


Jones, Howard Mumford. “The Importance of French Literature in New 
York City, 1750-1800.” SP, xxvii, 235-251. 

Poems on Several Occasions. By a Gentleman of Virginia. Reproduced 
from the edition of 1736, with a Bibliographical Note by Ralph L. Rusk. 
Facsimile Text Soc., 1930. 

Richardson, Lyon N. A History of Early American Magazines, 1741- 
1789. N. Y. 


A very complete, heavily documented history of the eighteenth-century magazines 
treating this period with fuller detail than Professor F. L. Mott’s History of American 
Magazines, 1741-1850, and incidentally offering “‘a vivid cross-section of life in Revolu- 
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tionary America.” Both of these works are indispensable to the student of early American 
literature. 


Schneider, Herbert Wallace. The Puritan Mind. N. Y., 1930. 

Winterich, John T. “Early American Books and Printing.” Pub. Weekly, 
cxx, 2309-2313; 2649-2653. 

Wroth, Lawrence Counselman. The Colonial Printer. N. Y. 

“The book deals with the colonial printer’s tools and with his product. Specifically: 
The First Presses of the Colonies, the Printing House, the Printing Press, the Type Faces, 
Ink, Paper, Workmen, Trade conditions, Bookbinding, Product.”—C. P. Rollins. 


Bartram, William. Fagin, N. B. ““Bartram’s Travels.” MLN, xvi, 288-291. 

Byrd, William. Ryan, Edward L. “Letters of the Byrd Family.” Va. Mag. 
of Hist. and Biog., xxx1x, 139-145; 221-229. 

Cook, Ebenezer. Pole, James Talbot. “Ebenezer Cook and The Maryland 
Muse.” Am. Lit., m1, 296-302. 

Cotton, John. Parkes, Henry Bamford. “John Cotton and Roger Williams 
Debate Toleration: 1644-1652.” New Eng. Quar., tv, 735-736. 

Edwards, Jonathan. Carpenter, Frederic I. ‘The Radicalism of Jonathan 
Edwards.” New Eng. Quar., 1v, 629-644. 

Franklin, Benjamin. A Dissertation on Liberty and Necessity, Pleasure and 
Pain. Reproduced from the First Edition, with a Bibliographical Note 
by Lawrence C. Wroth. Facsimile Text Soc., 1930. 

Hopkinson, Joseph. Konkle, Burton Alva. Joseph Hopkinson, 1770-1842: 
Jurist, Scholar, Inspirer of the Arts, Author of ‘ Hail Columbia.” Phila- 
delphia. 

Mather, Increase. Murdock, Kenneth B. “Increase Mather’s Expenses as 
Colonial Agent.”’ Pub. Colonial Soc. Mass., xxvu (1930), 200-204. 

Morton, Sarah Wentworth. Pendleton, Emily, and Ellis, Milton. Philenia: 
Life and Works of Sarah Wentworth Morton, 1759-1846 (University of 
Maine Studies, Second Series, No. 20). Orono, Maine. 

A 120-page critical biography of this poetess who wrote under the pseudonym of 


“Philenia.” The authors present evidence to show that The Power of Sympathy was not 
written by Mrs. Morten, but by William Hill Brown. 


Paine, Thomas. Smith, Frank. ‘“‘The Date of Paine’s First Arrival in Amer- 
ica.” Am. Lit., 111, 317-318. 
“Thomas Paine landed in Philadelphia, November 30, 1774.” 

Trumbull, John. Cowie, Alexander. “John Trumbull as Revolutionist.’”’ Am. 
Lit., m1, 287-295. 


Grey, Lennox. “John Adams and John Trumbull in the ‘Boston Cycle’.”’ 
New Eng. Quar., tv, 509-514. 


Presents evidence to show that Trumbull was not inspired by Adams to write M’ Fingal, 
and that he did not portray Adams in “‘Honorius.” 
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Wigglesworth, Michael. Jones, Matt B. “Notes for a Bibliography of Mi- 
chael Wigglesworth’s ‘Day of Doom’ and ‘Meat out of the Eater’.” Proc. 
Am. Antig. Soc., Xxx1x (1929), 77-84. 

Williams, Roger. Pearson, Milo E. “Roger Williams.”’ Essex Institute Hist. 
Col., txvr (1930), 291-316. 

Winthrop, John. Grinnell, Frank W. “John Winthrop and the Constitu- 
tional Thinking of John Adams.” Mass. Hist. Soc., txmt (1930), 91-119. 
Winthrop Papers. 1623-1630. Vol. 11, Boston. 

A collection of notes and letters. 


IV. NINETEENTH CENTURY 


Miscellaneous. Blair, Walter. ‘““‘The Popularity of Nineteenth-Century 

American Humorists.”” Am. Lit., m1, 175-184. 

Canby, Henry Seidel. Classic Americans: A Study of Eminent American 
Writers from Irving to Whitman. With an Introductory Survey of the Colo- 
nial Background of Our National Literature. N. Y. 

The writers treated are Irving, Cooper, Emerson, Thoreau, Hawthorne, Melville, Poe, 
and Whitman. Vigorous critical essays. 


Cummin, Hazel E. “The Concord Antiquarian Collection and Its Set- 
ting.” Old-Time New Eng., xx11, 31-40; 59-69. 

De Mille, George E. Literary Criticism in America: A Preliminary Sur- 
vey. N. Y. 

Chapters on The North American Review, Lowell, Poe, Emerson and Margaret Fuller, 
Stedman, Henry James, Howells, Huneker, Sherman, of which some have been previously 
published in several periodicals. 

Garwood, Irving. American Periodicals from 1850 to 1860. Macomb, IIl. 
A University of Chicago dissertation. 

Gohdes, Clarence L. F. The Periodicals of American Transcendentalism. 
Durham, N. C. A Columbia Univ. dissertation. 

After discussing in an introductory chapter unsatisfactory definitions of ‘“‘transcen- 
dentalism,” the author maintains, that “transcendentalism was not primarily a philosophy 
or a reform movement: it was a mental and spiritual attitude.’’ He discusses the contents, 
and significance of the following periodicals: The Western Messenger (1835-41), The Boston 
Quarterly Review (1838-42), The Dial (1840-44), The Present (1843-44), The Harbinger 
(1845-49), The Spirit of the Age (1849-50), Aesthetic Papers (1849), The Massachusetts 
Quarterly Review (1847-50), The Dial, Cincinnati (1860), The Radical (1865-72), The Index 
(1870-86). 

Hicks, G. ‘‘A Conversation in Boston.’ Sewanee Rev., Xxx1x, 128-142. 

McWilliam, Carey. The New Regionalismin American Literature. Seattle. 

Marshall, H. E. “‘The Story of The Dial.”” New Mexico Quar., 1, 147-165. 

Odell, George Clinton Densmore. Annals of the New York Stage. Vols. v, 

vi, vi, N. Y. 

V. Passing of the Park Theatre and of the Old Order, 1843-1848; Beginnings of a New 
Order, 1848-50. v1, Burton, The Wallacks, Laura Keene, 1850-1857. vir, The Last of the 
Older Theatre, 1857-1859; Supremacy of Wallacks, 1859-1865. 
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Perry, Charles M. (ed.). The St. Louis Movement in Philosophy: Some 
Source Material. A University of Cklahoma Study. Norman, 1930. 






The bibliography contains several Emerson items. 






Sherrer, Grace Bussing. ‘‘French Culture as Presented to Middle-Class 
America by Godey’s Lady’s Book, 1830-1840.” Am. Lit., 11, 277-286. 
Alcott, Bronson. Gohdes, Clarence. ‘“‘Alcott’s ‘Conversation’ on the Tran- 

scendental Club and The Dial.” Am. Lit., 11, 14-27. 

A reprint of the “conversation” from The Commonwealth (April 14, 1863), a Boston 
newspaper. 
Hoeltje, Hubert H. ‘‘Some Iowa Lectures and Conversations of Amos 
Bronson Alcott.” IJowa Jour. Hist. and Politics, xxix, 375-401. 

Warren, Austin. ““The Orphic Sage: Bronson Alcott.’? Am. Lit., 111, 3-13. 
















“For his ethics Alcott presupposes the metaphysics not of Kant or Schelling but of 
Plotinus and Proclus.” 






Audubon, James. Geiser, Samuel Wood. ‘Naturalist of the Frontier: Audu- 
bon in Texas.’’ Southwest Rev., xv1, 109-135. 

Bierce, Ambrose. McWilliams, Carey. ‘‘The Mystery of Ambrose Bierce.” 
Am. Mercury, xxt1, 330-337. 
Monaghan, Frank. “Ambrose Bierce and the Authorship of The Monk 

and the Hangman’s Daughter.” Am. Lit., 11, 337-349. 


Der Monch von Berchiesgaden, by Richard Voss, roughly translated by Adolphe de 
Castro, was slightly altered by Bierce. 










Brownson, Orestes. Raemers, Sidney Albert. America’s Foremost Philoso- 
pher (Benedictine Historical Monographs, No. 5). Washington, D. C. 


Bryant, William Cullen. McDowell, Tremaine. “Cullen Bryant Prepares for 
College.” South Atl. Quar., xxx, 125-233. 
Burroughs, John. Barrus, Clara. See Whitman. 
The Slabsides Book of John Burroughs. Edited by H. A. Haring for the 
John Burroughs Memorial Association. Boston. 


Ten articles by H. A. Haring, Julian Burroughs, Hamlin Garland, and others. 










g Cable, George W. Bloom, Margaret. ‘““George W. Cable: A New Englander 

4 in the South.” Bookman, txxu1, 401-403. 

Channing, William Ellery. Peabody, Francis G. “The Humanism of William 
Ellery Channing.” Christian Register, ctx (1930), 407-409. 

Clemens, Samuel L. (Mark Twain). Clemens, Clara [Mrs. Ossip Gabrilo- | 
witsch]. My Father: Mark Twain. N. Y 

“Recollections of Mark Twain: Last Years of the Humorist.” 

NAR, ccxxx1, 50-57. (Continued from Vol. ccxxx.) 
De Voto, Bernard. “The Matrix of Mark Twain’s Humour.” Bookman, 

LxxIv, 172-178. 
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Goodpasture, A. V. “Mark Twain, Southerner.” Tenn. Hist. Mag., 1. 253- 
260. 

Lorch, Fred W. ‘“‘A Mark Twain Letter.” Jowa Jour. Hist. and Politics, 
xxvir (1930), 268-276. 

““A Source for Mark Twain’s ‘The Dandy Frightening the Squat- 

ter’.” Am. Lit., m1, 309-313. 

Martin, Alma Borth. A Vocabulary Study of “The Gilded Age.” With an 
Introduction by Robert L. Ramsey and a Foreword by Hamlin Garland. 
Webster Groves, Mo., 1930. 


The Gilded Age contains 283 Americanisms, 105 words not recorded in the NED, and 
71 words whose use antedates the examples given in the NED. 


Cooper, James Fenimore. The American Democrat. N. Y. 
Reprint of first edition (1838), with an introduction by H. L. Mencken. 


Boyton, Henry Walcott. James Fenimore Cooper. N. Y. 
McDowell, Tremaine (ed.). The Spy (Modern Students’ Library). N. Y. 


Excellent biographical and critical analysis in ‘‘A Historical Introduction.” 


Paine, Gregory. “Cooper and The North American Review.” SP, Xxviui, 
267-277. 
Spiller, Robert E. “Fenimore Cooper and Lafayette: The Finance Con- 
troversy of 1831-1832.” Am. Lit., u1, 28~44. 
Fenimore Cooper: Critic of His Times. N. Y. 


The first part deals with Cooper’s life from 1798 to 1826; the second part is concerned 
with his trip abroad, especially his acquaintance with Lafayette, and the third discusses 
Cooper as the intelligent critic of American life and politics. 


Winterich, John T. ‘Romantic Stories of Books: The Spy.” Pub. Weekly, 
CXIX, 2882-2886. 
Dana, Richard Henry. Johnson, Merle. ‘‘American First Editions: Richard 

Henry Dana, Jr., 1815-1882.” Pub. Weekly, cx1x, 2891-2892. 
Dickinson, Emily. Emily Dickinson: A Bibliography. With a Foreword by 

George F. Wicher. Amherst, Mass. 1930. 2nd ed., 1931. 

Letters of Emily Dickinson. Edited by Mabel Loomis Todd. N. Y. (New 
and enlarged edition.) 

Maynard, Theodore. ‘“‘The Mystery of Emily Dickinson.” Catholic World, 
CxxxIv, 70-81. 

Untermeyer, Louis. ‘Thoughts after a Centenary.” Sat. Rev. Lit., vu, 
805-806. 

Relating to the incomplete biographies, and the unsatisfactory editions of Emily 
Dickinson’s prose, poetry, and letters. 


Emerson, Ralph Waldo. Clark, Harry Hayden. “Emerson and Science.” 
PQ, x, 225-260. 
Ford, Worthington C. ‘Mr. Emerson Was Present.” Mass. Hist. Soc. 
Pro., txx1t (1930), 130-138. 
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Garrod, H. W. “Emerson.” New Eng. Quar., 11 (1930), 3-24. 

Gohdes, Clarence. ‘‘A Gossip on Emerson’s Treatment of Beauty.” Open 
Court, xtv, 315-320. 

Hoeltje, Hubert H. “Emerson’s Venture in Western Land.” Am. Lit., 
11, 438-440. 

Hotson, Clarence Paul. “George Bush and Emerson’s Swedenborg.” 
New-Church Mag., 1, 22-34; 88-108. 

“George Bush: Teacher and Critic of Emerson.”’ PQ, x, 368-83. 
Marchand, Ernest. ‘‘“Emerson and the Frontier.”” Am. Lit., m1, 149-174. 
Perry, Bliss. Emerson Today. Princeton. 


“The greater portion of the material presented in this volume was delivered as lectures 
on the Vanuxem Foundation at Princeton University in March, 1931.” A clear biographical 
sketch of Emerson as a human being, not a Transcendentalist; an analysis of “‘the other 
side of his face,” which reveals him as a mystic and a poet; and a gracious refutation of 
some recent critics of Emerson. 


Pettigrew, Richard C. “Emerson and Milton.” Am. Lit., m1, 45-59. 
Thorp, Willard. “Emerson on Tour.” Quar. Jour. of Speech, xv1 (1930), 
19-34. 
Wilkinson, U. A. “Emerson: Militant Pollyanna.” The Thinker, 11, 433- 
444, 
Hale, Sarah Josepha. Finley, Ruth Elbright. The Lady of Godey’s: Sarah 
Josepha Hale. Philadelphia. 


A biography of the editor of Godey’s Lady’s Book. 


Harris, Joel Chandler. Harris, Julia Collier (ed.). Joel Chandler Harris: 
Editor and Essayist; Miscellaneous Literary, Political, and Social Writ- 
ings. Chapel Hill, N. C. 


Several of the editorials and essays are criticisms of American authors and literature. 


Harte, Bret. Stewart, George R., Jr. Bret Harte: Argonaut and Exile. Boston. 


Hawthorne, Julian. Stevenson, Lionel. ‘“‘Dean of American Letters: Julian 
Hawthorne.” Bookman, Ltxxut1, 164-172. 


Hawthorne, Nathaniel. Brown, E. K. “Hawthorne, Melville, and ‘Ethan 
Brand’.” Am. Lit., m1, 72-75. 
Hawthorne, Julian. “The Making of ‘The Scarlet Letter’.”” Bookman, 
LxxIv, 401-411. 


Evidence to show that Hawthorne drew the portrait of Pearl from his six-year-old Una. 


“Hawthorne’s Spectator.”” Edited by Elizabeth L. Chandler. New Eng. 
Quar., Iv, 288-330. 


At the age of sixteen (1820) Hawthorne edited and composed a weekly newspaper, 
“hand-printed on two sides of a small sheet, arranged in three or four columns.” “It may 
be that the publication of the Spectator will throw some new light on the question of the 
authenticity of Hawthorne’s First Diary, supposedly kept when he was in Raymond, pub- 
lished in 1897, by Samuel T. Pickard, and later retraced as a forgery.” 
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Kern, Alfred A. ““The Sources of Hawthorne’s Feathertop.”” PMLA, xtv1, 
1253-1259. 
Hearn, Lafcadio. Beck, E. C. “Letters of Lafcadio Hearn to His Brother.” 
Eng. Jour. (College ed.), xx, 287-292. 
Temple, Jean. Blue Ghost: A Study of Lafcadio Hearn. N. Y. 


Another interpretative biography extending the study made by Elizabeth Bisland. 


Holmes, Oliver Wendell. Withington, Robert. “A Note on The Autocrat, 111 

and Iv.” MLN, xtv1, 293. 

Howells, William Dean. Edwards, Herbert ‘Howells and the Controversy 

over Realism in American Fiction.” Am. Lit., 111, 237-248. 

Starke, Aubrey H. “William Dean Howells and Sidney Lanier.” Am. 
Lit., m1, 79-82. 

Irving, Washington. Goggio, Emilio. ““Washington Irving’s Works in Italy.” 

RR, xxt1, 301-303. 

The Journal of Washington Irving, 1823-24. Edited by Stanley Williams. 
Cambridge, Mass. 

The Poems of Washington Irving. Brought together from various sources 
by William R. Langfield. Reprinted from The Bulletin of the New York 
Public Library, November, 1930. N. Y. 

Russell, Jason Almus. “Irving: Recorder of Indian Life.’”’ Jour. of Am. 
Hist., xxv, 185-195. 

Williams, Stanley T. ‘‘The First Version of the Writings of Washington 
Irving in Spanish.” MP, xxvii, 185-201. 

Jackson, Helen Hunt. Pound, Louise. “Biographical Accuracy and ‘H H’.”’ 

Am, Lit., 1, 418-421. 

James, Henry. MacCarthy, Desmond. ‘‘The World of Henry James.” Sat. 

Rev. Lit., vit, 81-88. 

Troy, William. “Henry James and Young Writers.”’ Bookman, LXxttI, 
351-358. 

Kennedy, John Pendleton. Gwathmey, Edward M. John Pendleton Ken- 
nedy. N. Y. 


A two-hundred-page biography based upon H. T. Tuckerman’s life of Kennedy (1871), 
and manuscripts and letter files bequeathed to the Peabody Library, which have recently 
been made available. 

Lanier, Sidney. Graham, Philip Edwin. “‘Lanier’s Reading.” Univ. of Texas 

Stud. in Eng., No. 11, pp. 63-89. 

Hubbell, Jay B. ‘A Commencement Address by Sidney Lanier.” Am. 
Lit., 1, 385-404. 


Reprinting of the address, which is significant “chiefly for Lanier’s remarks on art and 
on Southern Literature.” 


Mayfield, John S. ‘Lanier in Lastexas.’”’ Southwest Rev., v1, 20-38. 
The trail of Lanier in Texas. 
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Lea, Henry Charles. Bradley, Henry Sculley. Henry Charles Lea. Philadel- 
phia. 

Lincoln, Abraham. Hubbell, Jay B. “Lincoln’s First Inaugural Address.” 
Am. Hist. Rev., xxxvi, 550-551. 


Deals with the resemblance to a paragraph in No. 14 of The Federalist by Madison. 


Longfellow, Henry Wadsworth. Hatfield, James Taft. “An Unknown Prose 
Tale by Longfellow.”” Am. Lit., m1, 136-148. 


Greeley published in The New-Yorker (Nov. 1, 1834), the prize story of “The Wondrous 
Tale of a Little Man in Gosling Green,” submitted by Longfellow as “(George F. Brown.” 


Thompson, Ralph. “Additions to Longfellow Bibliography, Including a 
New Prose Tale.” Am. Lit., 111, 303-308. 
Lowell, James Russell. Pritchard, John Paul. “Lowell’s Debt to Horace’s 
Ars Poetica.” Am. Lit., 111, 259-276. 
Mark Twain. See Clemens, Samuel L. 
Melville, Herman. Brown, E. K. See Hawthorne, Nathaniel. 
Howard, L. “Melville and Spenser—a Note on Criticism.”” MLN, xtv1, 
291-292. 
Hunt, Livingston. “Herman Melville as a Naval Historian.’”’ Harvard 
Grad. Mag., xxx1x (1930), 22-30. 
Morris, Lloyd. “‘Melville: Promethean.” Open Court, xiv, 513-526; 621- 
635. 
Pierre, or The Ambiguities. Edited by Robert S. Forsythe. N. Y., 1930. 
Riegel, O. W. “The Anatomy of Melville’s Fame.” Am. Lit., 11, 195-203. 
Miller, Joaquin. Lorch, Fred W. “A Note on Joaquin Miller.” Am. Lit., 
m1, 75-78. 
Cincinnatus Hiner (not Heine) Miller. 


Norris, Frank. Frank Norris of “The Wave’’: Stories and Sketches from the 
San Francisco Weekly, 1893-1897. Foreword by Charles G. Norris. Intro- 
duction by Oscar Lewis. San Francisco. 

Wagenknecht, Edward. “Frank Norris in Retrospect.” Va. Quar. Rev., 

vi (1930), 313-320. 

O. Henry. See Porter, William Sydney. 

Paulding, James K. Adkins, Nelson F. “James K. Paulding’s Lion of the 
West.” Am. Lit., 111, 249-258. 

Poe, Edgar Allan. Campbell, Killis. “A Bit of Chiversian Mystification.” 
Univ. of Texas Stud. in Eng., No. 10 (1930), 152-154. 

“Poe’s Knowledge of the Bible.” SP, xxvii (1930), 546-551. 
Engelkirk, John E. “The Song of Hollands, an Inedited Tale Ascribed to 

Poe.” New Mexico Quar., 1, 247-269. 

In the Spanish magazine, La América, for October 8, 1883, was printed “The Song of 

Hollands. An inedited tale of Edgardo Poe,” which was probably a Poe forgery, con- 

tributed by Aurélien Scholl, a French writer. 


Jones, Joe J. “‘Poe’s ‘Nicéan Barks’.” Am. Lit., 1, 433-438. 
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King, Luciille. “Notes on Poe’s Sources.” Univ. of Texas Stud. in Eng., No. 
10 (1930), 128-134. 

Mabbott, Thomas Ollive. “The Astrological Symbolism of Poe’s Ula- 
lume.” N & Q, crix, 27. 
“Poe and The Philadelphia Irish Citizen.” Am. Irish Hist. Soc., 
Annual Vol., xxrx, 121-131. 

Nichols, Mary Gove. Reminiscences of Edgar Allan Poe. N. Y. 


A reprint from the Six Penny Magazine (1863), with a bibliographical note by Thomas 
Ollive Mabbott. 





Rhea, Robert Lee. ‘‘Some Observations on Poe’s Origins.” Univ. of Texas 
Stud. in Eng., No. 10 (1930), 135-146. 

Stovall, Floyd. “Poe as a Poet of Ideas.” Univ. of Texas Stud. in Eng., 
No. 1, 56-62. 

“Poe’s Debt to Coleridge.” Univ. of Texas Stud. in Eng., No. 10 

(1930), 70-128. 

Turner, H. Arlin. “A Note on Poe’s Julius Rodman.” Univ. of Texas Stud. 
in Eng., No. 10 (1930), 152-154. 

Porter, William Sydney. Davis, Robert H., and Maurice, Arthur B. The 
Caliph of Bagdad: Being Arabian Nights Flashes of the Life, Letters, and 
Work of O. Henry—William Sydney Porter. N. Y. 

“When C. Alphonso Smith’s Biography appeared in 1916 it provoked criticism” from 
many friends of O. Henry who did not wish the public to know about his shadowed years 
spent in a federal penitentiary. His biographers feel that “now the full story can be told,” 
but “they pass over these early years somewhat hurriedly to tell about his life in New York, 
which O. Henry rechristened as ‘Little Old Bagdad on the Subway’ and the ‘City of Too 
Many Caliphs’.” 


Seibel, George. ‘‘O. Henry and the Silver Dollar.”” Bookman, txxut1, 593- 
597. 
Sill, Edward Rowland. Arvin, N. “The Failure of E. R. Sill.” Bookman, 
Lxxu, 581-589. 
Simms, William Gilmore. Jarrell, Hampton M. “Falstaff and Simms’s 
Porgy.” Am. Lit., 11, 204-212. 
Stowe, Harriet Beecher. McDowell, Tremaine. ‘‘The Use of Negro Dialect 
by Harriet Beecher Stowe.” AS, v1, 322-326. 
Thoreau, Henry David. Adams, Raymond. ‘“‘Lhoreau and the Photogra- 
phers.” Photo-Era Mag., Lxvi, 239-243. 
Canby, Henry Seidel. “Thoreau and the Machine Age.” Yale Rev., xx, 
517-531. Also published in Aspects of the Social History of America, 
Chapel Hill,N. C. and incorporated in Chap. v of Classic Americans (see 
above s. v. Miscellaneous. ) 
Hinckley, Edward B. “Thoreau and Boston: Two Observers of Cape 
Cod.” New Eng. Quar., Iv, 216-229. 
A comparison of Thoreau’s Cape Cod with Henry Beston’s The Outermost House (New 
York, 1928). 
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Munson, Gorham. “The Lesson of Thoreau.” The Thinker, m1, 7-27. 
Whitcomb, Robert. “The Thoreau ‘Country’.” Bookman, txx, 458- 
461. 
Tuckerman, Frederick Goddard. The Sonnets of Frederick Goddard Tucker- 
man. Edited, with an introductory essay, by Witter Bynner. N. Y. 
Whitman, Walt. Barrus, Clara. Whitman and Burroughs: Comrades. Boston. 
A collection of documents, including letters, with editorial comments by Dr. Clara 
Barrus and Clifford J. Furness. 


Cairns, W. B. “Swinburne’s Opinion of Whitman.” Am. Lit., 125-135. 
Hungerford, Edward. “‘Walt Whitman and His Chart of Bumps.”? Am. 

Lit., m, 350-384. 

Whittier, John Greenleaf. H. S. T. ‘John Greenleaf Whittier Manuscripts: 
The Oak Knoll Collection.” Hist. Col. of the Essex Institute, xv, 113- 
118. 

Wilson, Alexander. Wilson, Gordon. Alexander Wilson: Poet—Essayist— 
Ornithologist. Abstract of Indiana University dissertation. 1930. 
Folsom, J. F. ‘‘Alexander Wilson as a Bloomfield Schoolmaster.”’ Proc. 

N.J. Hist. Soc., xv (1930), 199-210. 

Woodberry, George Edward. A Scholar’s Testament: Two Letters from 
George Edward Woodberry to J. E. Spingarn. With an Introductory 
Note by Lewis Mumford. Amenia, N. Y. 


V. TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Miscellaneous. Babbitt, Irving. “On Being Creative.’”’ Bookman, Lxxu11, 
113-122. 
Baker, Horace C. (ed.). Contemporary American Poets. Boston. 
Bernbaum, Ernest. ‘‘The Practical Results of the Humanistic Theories.” 
Eng. Jour. (College ed.) xx, 103-109. 
“Dilly Tante.” Living Authors. N. Y. 


Biographical sketches of contemporary writers, A valuable reference book. 


Erskine, John. ‘“‘American Business in the American Novel.” Bookman, 
Lxxm1, 449-457. 

Florida Poets, 1930. Edited, with an Introduction, by Ethel Brooks 
Koger. Newport, Ky., 1930. 

Grattan, C. Hartley. ‘‘What Is This Humanism?” Scribner’s Mag., 
Lxxxvir (1930), 423-432. 

Munford, Lewis. The Brown Decades: A Study of the Arts in America: 
1865-1895. N. Y. 

Like his Golden Day, another worthy contribution to our cultural history. Several 
chapters were published in Scribner’s Magazine, Vol. LXXxIx. 


North Carolina Poets, 1930. Edited, with an Introduction, by Anne Wind- 
sor. Newport, Ky., 1930. 

Phillips, D. E. “Psychology and the New Humanism.” Open Court, x1v, 
430-437. 
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Munson, Gorham B. “American Criticism and the Fighting Hope.” 
Yale Rev., xx, 568-582. 

Rogers, John William. Finding Literature on the Texas Plains. With a 
Representative Bibliography of Books on the Southwest, by J. Frank Dobie. 
Dallas. 

Santayana, George. “‘The Genteel Tradition at Bay.” Sat. Rev. Lit., v1, 
502-503; 518-519; 534-535. Published in book form by Scribners, N. Y. 

Three essays on “Analysis of Modernity,” “The Appeal to the Supernatural,’”’ and 
“The Moral Adequacy of Naturalism” record this critic’s reaction to Humanism and 
related matters. 


Skinner, R. Dana. Our Changing Theatre. N. Y. 

Aiken Conrad. Kunitz, S. J. “The Poetry of Conrad Aiken.” Nation, cxxxt. 
393-394. 

Beer, Thomas. Lane, J. W. “Thomas Beer.” Bookman, txxiv. 241-246. 

Cather, Willa. Kroneberger, Louis. ‘Willa Cather.” Bookman, txxiv, 134- 
140. 
Rapin, René. Willa Cather. N. Y. (Modern American Writers series.) 

Faulkner, William. Hicks, Granville. ““The Past and Future of William 
Faulkner.”’ Bookman, Lxxiv, 17-24. 

Frost, Robert. Wilson, James Southall. ‘‘Robert Frost: American Poet.” 
Va. Quar. Rev., vi, 316-320. 

Garland, Hamlin. Companions on the Trail. N. Y. 

“Some of My Youthful Enthusiasms.” Eng. Jour., xx, 355-362. 

Glasgow, Ellen. Parker, W. R. “‘Ellen Glasgow: A Gentle Rebel.” Eng. Jour. 
(College ed.), xx, 187-194. 

Lewis, Sinclair. Binsse, Harry Lorin, and Trounstine, John J. “Europe 
Looks at Sinclair Lewis.”” Bookman, txxu1, 455-457. 
Jones, Howard Mumford. “Mr. Lewis’s America.” Va. Quar. Rev., vt, 

427-432. 

McFee, William. Babb, James T. A Bibliography of the Writings of William 
McFee. Garden City, N. Y. 

Moody, William Vaughn. Lovett, Robert Murss. “Memories of William 
Vaughn Moody.” Ail. Mo., cxtvm, 385-393. 
Selected Poems of William Vaughn Moody. Edited, with an Introduction, 

by Robert Morss Lovett. Boston. 

O’Neill, Eugene. Sanborn, Ralph, and Clark, Barrett Harper. A Bibliogra- 
phy of the Works of Eugene O'Neill. N. Y 

Robinson, Edwin Arlington. Beebe, Lucius Morris, and Bulkley, Robert, J. 
Jr. (comps.). A Bibliography of the Writings of Edwin Arlington Robinson. 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Woolf, Virginia. Muir, Edwin, “Virginia Woolf.” Bookman, Lxxiv, 362-367. 

Wharton, Edith. Sencourt, Robert. ‘‘The Poetry of Edith Wharton.” Book- 
man, LXXItI, 478-486. 

Westcott, Glenway. Kohler, D. “‘Glenway Wescott: Legend-Maker.”’ Book- 

man, LXxtI, 142-145. 
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FRENCH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


By H. CArRINGTON LANCASTER 


I. LINGUISTICS 


Bement, N. S. “‘The Subjunctive in Relative Clauses from Commynes to 
Malherbe.” PQ, x, 294-306. 

Blondheim, D. S. “Liste des manuscrits des Commentaires bibliques de 
Raschi.” Revue des études juives, XCt. 

Guerlac, O. Les Citations frangaises. Paris. 441 pp. 


A collection of aphorisms. 


Holmes, U. T. “Germanic Influence on Old French Syntax.”’ Lang., vu, 
194-199. 


As shown in word order of dependent clauses. 

Levy, Raphael. ‘‘French Latine< Antenna.”’ MLN, xtv1, 459-462. 
The origin of the word in the sense of “lateen”’. 

Naylor, L. H. ‘‘Old French musgue.” M P, xxvitt, 353-354. 
Occurrence in the sense of “‘musk”’. 

Read, W. A. Louisiana-French. Baton Rouge. xxiv +253 pp. 


Glossary of Louisiana words not found in standard French, or used with peculiar mean- 
ings. 


Schutz, A. H. ‘‘Jter and viaticum in French.” SP, xxvii, 513-518. 
Woodbridge, B. M. ‘‘ Hors de page and hors de pair.”” MLN, xtvt, 38-39. 
II. MEDIEVAL LITERATURE 


Miscellaneous. Frank, Grace. ‘‘Popular Iconography of the Passion.” 
PMLA, xtv1, 333-340. 


A study, with 16 plates, of illustrations in a MS. of Le Livre dela Passion. 


Jones, W. P. “The Jongleur Troubadours of Provence.” PMLA, xtv1, 
307-311. 


Their social position. 


Russell, J. C. “Some Thirteenth-Century Anglo-Norman Writers.” M P, 
xxviul, 257--269. 


Biographical information. 


Shepard, W. P. “A Provencal Débat on Youth and Age in Women.” MP, 
XxIx, 149-161. 


A critical edition of a tenso in the form of two sirventes. 


Temple, M. E. “Pythagorean Echoes in the Savoy and French Political 
Ethics and Art of the XVth and XVIth Centuries.” PMLA, xtv1, 341-352. 
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Thomson, S. H. “Oor escutez seinurs.” MLN, xtvi, 368-369. 
Six lines of Old French added to a twelfth-century MS. 
Chrétien de Troyes. Holmes, U. T. “Old French Yonec.’”?’ MP, xx1x, 225- 
229. 
A Breton etymology for the name. 


Chrétien Li Gois. Levy, Raphael. ‘Old French Goz and Crestiiens Li G.” 
PMLA, xtv1, 312-320. 


As Li Gois means Le Nain, the author of Philomena should not be confused 
Chrétien de Troyes. 


Couronnement de Louis. Warren, F. M. ‘‘The Giant Corsolt.”” MP, xxvi, 
467-468. 


The giant’s name is derived from the town, Corseult. 


Dit du Cordouanier. Schutz, A. H. and Fisher, N. H. “Le D. du C.” RR, 
xxi, 130-136. 


A critical edition. 


Gautier d’Arras. Cowper, F. A. G. “G. d’A. and Provins.”’ RR, xxm, 291- 
300. 


Connection between Eracle and festivals at Provins. 


Graal-Lancelot. Nitze, W. A. ‘Sur les manuscrits du G.-L.”’ Romania, tv1, 
276-277. 


Jacques de Longuyon. Ham, E. B. “‘Three Neglected Manuscripts of the 
Veux du paon. MLN, xtv1, 78-84. 


Le Nevelon, Jehan. Ham, E. B. La Venjance Alixandre. Princeton. Ixviii+ 
126 pp. (Elliott monographs.) 


A critical edition. 

Philippe de Novare. Foulet, A. L. ‘‘Les Mémoires de P. de N. sont-ils un 
plaidoyer?”’ Romania, tv1, 419-427. 
Argument in the affirmative. 


Reclus de Molliens. Ham, E. B. ‘‘Un manuscrit retrouvé du R. de M.” 
Romania, tv1, 589-593. 


Description of a MS. containing le Roman de Charité and Miserere. 


Reine Sibille. Krappe, A. H. ‘‘Une version noroise de la R.S.”’ Romania, 
LVI, 585-588. 


A survival in Norse of an episode from this lost poem. 


Roman de Flamenca. Grimm, C. Etude sur le R. de F. Diss. Paris. 267 pp. 


Roman de la Rose. Ham, E. B. ‘“‘The Cheltenham Manuscripts of the ‘R. de 
la R’.” MLR, xxvi, 427-435. 
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Songe du Castel. Cornelius, R. D. ‘Le S. du C.” PMLA, xtvt, 321-332. 
Publication of this allegorical poem. 

Tristan. Krappe, A. H. “Der Zwerg im Tristan.” RF, xiv, 95-99. 
The episode of the court fool comes from the Irish story of Finn. 


III. LITERATURE FROM 1600 TO 1800 


Miscellaneous. Baudin, M. “‘Un Tournant de la carriére du valet de comé- 
die.” MLN, xvi, 240-245. 


The social ascent of certain valets before Lesage. 


Will, S. F. “The Epistolary Phrase ‘de vostre maison...’ as a Polite 
Formula.” MLN, xtv1, 360-363. 


Employed in the sixteenth century to indicate the place where the letter is written. 


Williams, R. C. Bibliography of the Seventeenth-Century Novel in France. 
N. Y. xiv+355 pp. (MLA.) 


A list of novels and authors. 


Balzac, G. de. Quynn, W. R. “Two Misdated Letters of G. de B.” MLN, 
XLVI, 521-522. 

Bayle, Gerig, J. L. and Roosbroeck, G. L. van. “Unpublished Letters of 
Pierre B.”” RR, xx, 210-217. 


Two (1673-74) to his mother. 
Robinson, H. B. the Sceptic. N. Y. x +334 pp. 
See below, Voltaire. 


Billard. Dabney, L. E. Claude B., Minor French Dramatist of the Seventeenth 
Century. Baltimore. 130 pp. (Johns Hopkins Studies.) 
Polinger, E. H. Gaston de Foix. N. Y. 70 pp. (Inst. of French Studies.) 


Reprint of this play. 

Du Bellay, Merrill, R. V. “Lucian and Du B.’s Poéte Courtisan.” M P, xxix, 
11-20. 
Use made of L. by Turnébe and Du B. 


Du Hamel, J. White, M. A. The Earliest French Play about America: Acou- 
bar ou la Loyauté trahie. N. Y. xx+76 pp. (Inst. of French Studies.) 


Reprint of Du H.’s play. 

Du Ryer, P. Lancaster, H. C. Sail, tragédie (1639-40). Baltimore. 120 pp. 
(Johns Hopkins Studies.) 
A critical edition. 

Du Tronchet, E. Sullivan, Sister M. St. F. Etienne Du T., auteur forézien du 
XVI°* siécle. Washington. x +133 pp. (Catholic University.) 
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Fénelon. McKee, D. R. “F. and Denis Vairasse.’”’? ML N, xtv1, 474-475. 


F. may have derived from V. a suggestion about costumes. 


Gilbert. Pellet, E. J. A Forgotten French Dramatist, Gabriel G. (1620?-1680?). 
Baltimore. 355 pp. (Johns Hopkins Studies.) 


La Calprenéde. Wilson, T. J., III. ‘A Bibliography of Manuscripts, Docu- 
ments, Articles, Studies, etc., concerning the Life and Works of Gautier 
de Costes de La C.” MLN, xtv1, 353-359. 


La Rochefoucauld. Dale, G. I. “La R. and Cervantes.” MLN, xtv1, 519- 
520. 


La R. did not owe to C. the maxim, “Le soleil et la mort ne se peuvent regarder fixe- 
ment.” 


Marquets. Seiler, Sister Mary H. Anne de M., poétesse religieuse du XVI®* 
siécle. Washington. xx +143 pp. (Catholic University.) 


Moliére. Wheatley, K. E. M. and Terence, a study in M.’s realism. Austin. 
124 pp. (U. of Texas Bulletin.) 


Influence of T. on M. 
Montaigne. Hawkins, R. L. “Un livre ayant appartenu 4 M.” RSS, xvit, 
312-313. 
Buonacciuoli’s translation (1562 and 1565) of Strabo. M. not only owned, but used it. 
Rabelais. Nock, A. J. and Wilson, C. R. The Urquhart-Le Motteux Transla- 
tion of the Works of Francis R. N. Y. xxxiv +952 +clvi pp. 
Annotated and brought up to date. 
Régnier. Lyons, J. C. “Notes on Mathurin R.’s Macette.”” SP, xxvut1, 833- 
837. 


Ronsard. Will, S. F. “The Dedication and Rededication of R.’s Hymne de 
la Mort.” PMLA, xtvt, 432-440. 

Saint-Evremond. Roosbroeck, G. L. van. La Comédie des Académistes. N. Y. 
72 pp. (Inst. of French Studies.) 


Publication of the MS. of 1638 with an introduction and notes. 
Scudéry, G. de. Steiner, A. ‘‘Juan de Flores, Barclay, and Georges de S.”’ 
RR, xx, 323-324. 


Refutation of Miss Schlauch (RR, xx11, 238) and suggestion of Calderon as source of an 
episode in le Prince déguisé of S. 


IV. LITERATURE OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


Miscellaneous. Brenner, C. D. ‘Henri IV on the French Stage in the Eight- 
eenth Century.” PMLA, xtvt, 540-553. 

Grannis, V. B. Dramatic Parody in Eighteenth Century France. N. Y. 
428 pp. (Inst. of French Studies.) 
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Hawkins, R. L. “Quelques lettres inédites du xvi* siécle: Grim, Beau- 
marchais, Cazotte, Palissot, Volney a divers destinataires.’’ RLC, x1, 737-755. 


Jones, H. M. “The Importation of French Literature in New York City, 
1750-1800.” SP, xxvi1, 767-783. 


Wann, H. V. The Tradition of the Homeric Simile in Eighteenth Century 
French Poetry. University of Michigan. xxii +105 pp. 


Autreau. Schwarz, H. S. “Jacques A., a Forgotten Dramatist.”” PMLA, 
XLVI, 498-532. 


Carolet. Levy, Bernard. The Unpublished plays of C., a New Chapter on the 
History of the Théétre de la Foire. N. Y. xiv +269 pp. (Inst. of Fr. Stud- 
ies.) 


A study of the authors and of the plays. 
Destouches. Wade, I. O. ““D. in England.”’ MP, xx1x, 27-47. 
His visit (1717-23) and letters. 
Lahontan, Baron de. Chinard, G. Dialogues curieux entre l’auteur et un sau- 


vage de bon sens qui a voyagé et Mémoires de l’ Amérique septentrionale. 
Baltimore. 271 pp. 


A critical edition. 


Regnard. Baudin, M. “Une source du Légataire universel.’”” MLN, Xtvt, 
84-85. 


Ascene in it derived from Brueys. 
Rousseau. Roosbroeck, G. L. van. “Jean-Jacques Rousseau at Play.’’ RR’ 
xx, 38-40. 
Unpublished verses to five women. 
See Voltaire. 
Voltaire. Chinard, G. ‘‘Notes de John Adams sur V. et Rousseau.” MLN, 
XLVI, 26-31. 
Marginal comments. 
Haxo, H. “Pierre Bayle et V. avant les Lettres philosophiques.”” PMLA, 
XLVI, 461-497. 
Influence of B. on the Early Thought of V. 
Philips, Edith. “Some Changes Contemplated by V. in his Questions sur 
les miracles.”’ MP, xxviu, 360-362. 


Rovillain, E. E. ‘‘Sur le ‘Zadig’ de V.; quelques autres influences.” 
PMLA, xtv1, 533-539. 


The Bible, Locke, Fénelon, etc. 


Torrey, N. L. V. and the Enlightenment. N. Y. ii+97 pp. 
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V. LITERATURE FROM 1800 TO THE PRESENT 


Miscellaneous. Beck, T. J. “Ragnar Lodbrok’s Swan Song in the French Ro- 
mantic Movement.” RR, xxu, 218-222. 


Echoes of this Icelandic ode. 




























Canu, Jean. “‘Les Tableaux de la France.” PMLA, xtvt, 554-604. 
Michelet, Reclus, Vidal de la Blache, Jean Brunhes. 


Balzac. Griffith, B. Balzac aux Etat-Unis. Diss. Paris. 267 pp. 
Reputation and influence. 
Leathers, V. L. L’ Espagne et les espagnols dans l’euvre de B. Paris. 175 pp. 
Melcher, Edith. ‘“‘B. and Henri Monnier.’”’ RR, xx, 40-42. 
B.’s use of M. 
Morris, G. D. “B.’s Treatment of History in Mattre Cornélius.”’ PQ, x, 
356-368. 


: Chateaubriand. Beail, C. B. “A Virgilian Simile in Tasso and C.” MLN, 
XLvI, 370-371. 


Aeneid, x11, 103-106; Jerusalem, vu, 55; Natchez, m1, 22. 


Chinard, G. “Agatha et le vceu fatal d’ Atala.” MLN, xtv1, 69-77. 
Influerice upon Atala of an English novel of 1796. 


Malakis, E. ‘‘Autour de I’ Itinéraire.”” RLC, x1, 755-762. 

Original edition (1805) of a translation of Atala into modern Greek; reception of C. as 
knight of the Holy-Sepulchre (1806). 
Eekhoud, G. Black, G. W. Bibliographie de Georges E. Boston. 20 pp. 


Flaubert. Demorest, D. L. L’ Expression figurée et symbolique dans l’euvre de 
G. F. Paris. xiii+703 pp. 


A travers les plans, manuscrits et dossiers de Bouvard et Pécuchet. 
Paris. 164 pp. 


France, Anatole. Ahlstrom, A. Le Moyen Age dans l’euvre d’ Anatole F. 
Strasbourg diss. Paris. 222 pp. 


Gide. Rhodes, S. A. “Marcel Schwob and André Gide: A Literary Affinity.” 
RR, xx, 28-37. 


! Resemblances. 








Gourmont, Jacob, P. E. Remy de G. 177 pp. (Univ. of Illinois Studies.) 
A study of his life and works. 

Lamartine. Hinricks, M. S. Etude sur le Cours de littérature de L. Diss. 
Strasbourg. 145 pp. 

Lautréamont. Rhodes, S. A. “L. Redivivus.”” RR, xx, 285-290. 

His influence and a comparison of it with that of Rimbaud. 
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Lemontey. Sprietsma, C. “Un censeur dramatique sous l’empire et sous la 
restauration, Pierre-Edouard L. (1762-1826).” RR, xx, 136-147. 

Lenormand. Dickman A.-J. “Le Temps est un Songe et La Nouvelle Héloise.” 
PQ, x, 216-220. 


Resemblances. 
Proust. Bussom, T. W. “Marcel P. interpreted through his Letters.” PMLA, 


XLVI, 619-640. 
Cabeen, D. C. “Saint-Simon et P.” PMLA, xtv1, 608-618. 


Resemblances. 
Rolland, Romain. Church, H. W. “R. R. again comments on Jean-Chris- 
tophe.” MP, xxvi, 475-478. 
In a letter of April 20, 1930. 
Sainte-Beuve. Giese, W. F. S.-B, a Literary Portrait. Madison. 368 pp. 
Soulié. March, H. Frédéric S., Novelist and Dramatist of the Romantic Period. 


New Haven. viii +379 pp. 
Stendhal. Vigneron, R. “S. au conclave.” MP, xxvitt, 435-466. 


Use made in the Promenades dans Rome of the Diario di Roma and the Revue de Paris. 
Dey, W. M. “A Note on S. and Victor Hugo.” SP, xxvii, 306-308. 
S.’s criticism of H. 

Vigny. Chinard, G. ‘‘V. et l’amiral Collingwood.” MLN, xtv1, 155-163. 


Influence of the admiral’s memoirs on Ja Canne de jonc. 


Zola. Root, W. H. German Criticism of Z. N. Y. xiv+112 pp. 


SPANISH 


By J. P. WicKERSHAM CRAWFORD AND 
EpwIn B. WILLIAMS 


I. LINGUISTICS 


Miscellaneous. Austin, Mary. ‘““New Mexican Spanish.” Saturday Rev. of 
Lit., vir. p. 930. 
Gillet, J. E. “i Volaverunt!” RFE, xvi. 34-36. 
Kaulfers, W. V. “Curiosities of Colloquial Gesture.” Hisp., x1v. 249-264. 
Luria, M. A. A Study of the Monastir Dialect of Judeo-Spanish Based on 
Oral Material Collected in Monastir, Yugo-Slavia. N. Y., 1930. Inst. de las 
Espafias. 261 pp. 
Etymology. Rice, C. C. ‘Romance Etymologies.” Lang, vit. 259-264. 
Etymologies of bazo, cerdo, empachar, esquejar, estropear, estrujar. 


Lexicology. Nykl, A. R. “Old Spanish Terms of Small Value.” MLN, xtv1. 
166-170. 
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Radin, P. ‘“‘Mexican Kinship Terms.” (Univ. of Calif. Pub. in Amer. 
Archaeology and Ethnology Vol. xxx1, No. 1.) 
Syntax. Arnold, H. H. ‘‘Notes on the Accentuation of ‘aquel que’.” Hisp, 

xiv. 449-456. 

Brown, C. B. ‘“‘The Disappearance of the Indefinite Hombre from Span- 
ish.’’ Lang, vir. 265-277. 

Spaulding, R. K. Syntax of the Spanish Verb. N. Y. 


Contains valuable citations from contemporary literature. 


Wright, L. O. ‘The Disappearing Spanish Verb Form in ‘-re’.” Hisp, 
xiv. 107-114. 
Versification. Cano, J. “‘La importancia relativa del acento y de la sflaba en 
la versificaci6én espafiola.” RR, xxm. 223-233. 
Leonard, W. E. “La métrica del Cid.” Rev. de Arch., xxxv. 195-210 and 
302-328. (To be concluded.) 
“The Recovery of the Metre of the Cid.” PMLA, xtv1. 289-306. 


II. GENERAL 


Miscellaneous. Boggs, R. S. Index of Spanish Folktales. Helsingfors, 1930. 
(FF Communications, No. 90.) 216 pp. 
Fitz-Gerald, J. D. ‘‘La historia de Judit y Holofernes en la literatura 
espafiola.” Hisp, x1v. 193-196. 


Notes on six sixteenth century romances and an eighteenth century translation of the 
Book of Judith. 


Gillet, J. E. “Traces of the Wandering Jew in Spain.” RR, xx. 16-27. 

Krappe, A. H. “Une Légende de Corufia.” BHi, xxx. 193-198. 
Bibliography. Ashby, Eleanor. Spain and Spanish America in the Libraries 

of the University of California, A Catalogue of Books, u. The Bancroft 

Library. Berkeley, Calif., 1930. 839 pp. 

Whitehill, W. M. and Justo Pérez de Urbel. “Los Manuscritos del Real 
Monasterio de Santo Domingo de Silos.” Boletin de la Real Academia de la 
Historia, xcv (1930). 521-601. 


III. LITERATURE BEFORE 1500 


Miscellaneous. Buceta, E. ‘‘Anotaciones sobre la identificacién del Fajardo 
en el romance ‘Jugando estaba el rey moro’.” RFE, xvi. 24-33. 
Alfonso X. Nunemaker, J. H. “The Madrid Manuscript of the Alfonsine 
Lapidaries.”” MP, xxrx. 101-104. 
Solalinde, A. G. ‘“‘Adiciones y Correcciones al primer Volumen de la 
General Estoria de Alfonso X.” RFE, xv (1930). 422-424. 
Arcipreste de Hite. Kane, E. K. ‘‘A Note on the Supposed Foreign Residence 
of the Archpriest of Hita.” MLN, xtvt. 472-473. 
Whittem, A. F. “Some Data on Juan Ruiz, Archpriest of Hita.” MLN, 
XLVI. 363-367. 
Caballero Cifar. Buceta, E. ‘Nuevas notas histéricas al prélogo del ‘Caua- 
llero Zifar’.”” RFE, xvu. 419-422. 
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Krappe, A. H. “Le Mirage celtique et les Sources du ‘Chevalier Cifar’.” 
BHi, xxxut. 97-103. 
Fagarola (Petrus). Thorndike, L. “Advice from a Physician to His Sons.” 
Speculum, v1. 110-114. 


A letter in Latin from a physician of Valencia. 


Fernfn Gonzflez. Sturgis, C. “‘A Note on ‘The Literature of Fernan Gon- 
z&lez’.”” Hisp, xtv. 483-485. 

Flores (Juan de). Matulka, Barbara. The Novels of Juan de Flores and Their 
European Diffusion. N. Y. (New York University Centennial Series) 
xvii +475 pp. 

Study of influence in Italian, French and English literatures. Contains texts of XVth 
century editions of Grisel y Mirabella and Grimalte y Gradissa. 


Lucena (Luis de). Matulka, Barbara. An Anti-feminist Treatise of Fifteenth 
Century Spain: Lucena’s Repeticién de amores. N. Y. (Comparative 
Literature Series, Institute of French Studies.) 24 pp. Published originally 
in RR, xxm. 99-116. 


IV. LITERATURE FROM 1500 TO 1700 


Miscellaneous. Buceta, E. Relacién de la junta convocada por Felipe II el 
24 de febrero de 1579 para tratar de su pretensién ala corona de Portugal. 
Madrid. 14 pp. 

Fucilla, J. G. ““A Study of Petrarchism in Spain during the Sixteenth 
Century.” [Univ. of Chicago] Abstracts of Theses, Humanistic Ser., vit. 
471-474. 

Gillet, J. E. and Williams, E. B. “Tragedia de los Amores de Eneas y de 
la Reyna Dido.”” PMLA, xtvt. 353-431. 


Great indebtedness to Torres Naharro established. Study of Lusitanisms. Text. The 
author’s name, Juan Cirne, has just been discovered through an acrostic by Alonso Cortés 
in RFE, xvii. 162-164. 

Leavitt, S. E. “Notes on the Gracioso as a Dramatic Critic.” SP, xxvu1. 
847-850 (Royster Mem. Stud., 315-318). 

Pogo, A. (ed.) “The Anonymous La Conquista del Peru (Seville, April 1534) 
and the Libro Ultimo del Summario delle Indie Occidentali (Venice, October 
1534).” Proc. of the Amer. Acad. of Arts & Sciences., tx1v (1930). 177-286. 
Almeida (Antonio de). Villa Fern4ndez, P. ““La Verdad Escurecida, A 

Hitherto Unknown Play by Antonio de Almedia.” RR, xxi. 324-333. 
Calder6n de la Barca. Eoff, S. “The Sources of Calder6n’s A Secreto Agravio 

Secreta Venganza.” MP, xxvut, 297-311. 

Heaton, H. C. “A Passage in Calder6én’s Mégico Prodigioso.” MLN, 
XLVI. 31-33. 


Emended reading of an obscure passage. 
Martin, H. M. See Lope de Vega. 


Celestina. Zelson, L. G. “The Celestina and its Jewish Authorship.” The 
Jewish Forum, x11 (1930). 459-466. 
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Cervantes. Ford, J. D. M., and Lansing, Ruth. Cervantes—A Tentative 
Bibliography of his Works and of the Biographical and Critical Material 
concerning him. Cambridge, Mass. 239 pp. 

Steiner, Arpad—See Germanic Section, under German Lit. of XVI and 

XVII cents. 


Estrella de Sevilla. Leavitt, S. E. The Estrella de Sevilla and Claramonte. 
Cambridge, Mass. viii+111 pp. 


Ascription of authorship to Claramonte. 


Giiete (Jayme de). House, R. E. “Some Verse of Jayme de Giiete.” PQ, 
x. 1-9. 

Gutierre de Cetina. Crawford, J. P. W. “‘Gutierre de Cetina: Notes on the 
Date of his Birth and the Identity of Dérida.” SP, xxvim. 841-846 
(Royster Mem. Stud., 309-314). 


Lope de Vega. Green, O. H. “The Date of Peribéfiez y el Comendador de 
Ocafia.” MLN, xtvt. 163-166. 
Harlan, M. M. Lope de Vega’s ‘‘ El desdén vengado.” N. Y. Inst. de las 
Espafias. xlix +196 pp. 
Leavitt, S. E. “Apples of Hesperides Again.”” MLN, xtvi. 33-34. 
Martin, H. M. “The Perseus Myth in Lope de Vega and Calderén with 
Some Reference to their Sources.” PMLA, xtvt. 450-460. 


Pérez (Antonio). Buceta, E. ‘‘Dos cartas de Antonio Pérez al duque de 
Villahermosa.” Rev. dela Biblioteca, Archivo y Museo, Xxx1. 246-252. 

Timoneda (Juan de). Eoff, S. “The Patrafuelo of Juan de Timoneda: An 
Edition with Introduction and Notes.” [Univ. of Chicago] Abstracts of 
Theses, Humanistic Ser., vir. 457-461. 

“On the Source of Timoneda’s Apollonius of Tyre Story.” RR, 

xxi. 304-311. 

Zabaleta. Doty, G. L. “Zabaleta et Parini: leur satire et leur critique des 
milieux contemporains.” RLC, x (1930). 289-292. 





V. LITERATURE SINCE 1700 


Miscellaneous. Bohannon, I. “Property Rights and Traditions Concerning 
Land in Modern Spanish Fiction and Plays.” Hisp, x1v. 435-442. 
Manchester, P. T. “American Poetry in Spanish Translation.” Hisp, 

xiv. 341-346. 

“Macbeth in the Hands of French and Spanish Translators.” 

MLJ, xv. 1-13. 

Montgomery, C. M. Early Costumbrista Writers in Spain, 1750-1830. 

Philadelphia. (Pennsylvania) 91 pp. 

Nunemaker, J. H. “‘ ‘El Nuevo Figaro’.” Hisp, x1v. 427-434. 


Series of articles by an anonymous imitator of Larra. 


Owen, A. L. “Psychological Aspects of Spanish Realism.” Hisp, xiv. 
1-8. 
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Penney, Clara Louisa. (ed.) [Irving, Washington.] Diary, Spain 1828- 
1829. N. Y. 1930. 
Sturgis, C. “Literary Spain, 1930.” MLJ, xvr. 41-52. 
Zellars, G. G. “Influencia de Walter Scott en Espafia.” RFE, xvitt- 
149-160. 
Bécquer. Hendrix, W. S. Las rimas de Bécquer y la influencia de Byron. N. Y. 
47 pp. 
Galdés. Lister, J. T. “Symbolism in ‘Marianela’.” Hisp, x1v. 347-350. 
Gil y Zarate. Stoudemire, S. A. ‘‘A Spanish Play on the Fair Rosamond 
Legend.” SP, xxvuir. 857-861 (Royster Mem. Stud., 325-329). 


Gil y Z4rate’s indebtedness to a French version. 


“D. Antonio Gil y Zarate’s Birth-Date.” MLN, xuvi. 171-172, 
Birth-date established as Dec. 1, 1793, by partida de bautismo. 


Hartzenbusch. Adams, N. B. ‘‘Hartzenbusch’s ‘Sancho Ortiz de las Roelas’.” 
SP, xxvut. 851-856 (Royster Mem. Stud., 319-324). 


Hartzenbusch based this play on that of Trigueros of the same name and not directly 
on the Estrella de Sevilla. 


Larra. Kercheville, F. M. ‘‘Larra and Liberal Thought in Spain.’ Hisp, 
xiv. 197-204. 


Ortega y Gasset. De Kalb, C. “The Spiritual Law of Gravitation— Minority 
Rule as Analyzed by Ortega y Gasset.’ Hisp, x1v. 81-88. 

Palacio Valdés. Alpern, H. ‘‘Don Armando, The Patriarch.” MLJ, xvt. 
22-25. 

Unamuno. Brenes, E. The Tragic Sense of Life in Miguel de Unamuno 
Toulouse. 87 pp. 


VI. LITERATURE IN SPANISH AMERICA 


Miscellaneous. Espinosa, A. M. “El tema de Roncesvalles y Bernardo del 
Carpio en la poesia popular de Cuba.” Archivos del Folklore Cubano, v 
(1930). 193-198. 

Blackwell, A. S. “Spanish-American Poetry.”’ Books Abroad, v. No. 4. 
Leavitt, S. E. “Latin-American Literature in the United States.” RLC, 

x1. 126-148 

Bibliography. Coester, A. Bibliography of Uruguayan Literature. Cam- 
bridge, Mass. viii+22 pp. 

Ford, J. D. M., Whittem, A. F., and Raphael, M. I. A Tentative Bibliog- 
raphy of Brazilian Belles- Lettres. Cambridge, Mass. vi+201 pp. 
Rivera, G. A Tentative Bibliography of the Belles- Lettres of Porto Rico. 

Cambridge, Mass. viii+61 pp. 

Waxman, S. M. A Bibliography of the Belles- Lettres of Santo Domingo. 

Cambridge, Mass. x +31 pp. 
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Bernardo de Balbuena.” Urbana, 1930 ( Univ. of Illinois Studies in Lang. 
and Lit., Vol. xv, No. 3). 


Text based on editions of 1604. 


Dario. Meléndez, C. “‘Revisién de Dario.” Hisp, x1v. 443-447. 
Torres-Rioseco, A. Rubén Dario, Casticismo y A mericanismo. Cambridge, 
Mass. xi +253 pp. 
Biography and critical study. 


“‘Rubén Dario y la critica.” Hisp, x1v. 99-106. 

Fernandez de Lizardi. Spell, J. R. “The Genesis of the First Mexican 
Novel.” Hisp, x1v. 53-58. 

The Life and Works of José Joaquin Fernandez de Lizardi. 

Philadelphia. (Pennsylvania) 141 pp. 

Gonzalez Martinez (Enrique). Avrett, R. “Enrique Gonzflez Martinez— 
Philosopher and Mystic.” Hisp, x1v. 183-192. 

Sigiienza y Géngora (Carlos de). Leonard, I. A. Carlos de Sigtienza y Gén- 
gora: Poemas (con un estudio preliminar de E. Abreu Gémez). Madrid. 195 pp. 

Terralla y Landa (Esteban de). Jones, C. K. “A Curious Spanish-American 
Imprint.” Hisp, x1v. p. 486. 








VII. PORTUGUESE 
Ford, J. D. M. Letters of John III, King of Portugal, 1521-1557. Cam- 
bridge, Mass. xxx +408 pp. 
Text and introductory study. 
Williams, E. B. “Nasal Dissimilation and Transposition in Portuguese.” 
Lang, vu. 142-143. 
“The Preterit of Portuguese Vir.”” RR, xxt1. 42-43. 





VIII. CATALAN AND VALENCIAN 


Miscellaneous. Corbaté, H. ‘Some Outstanding and Recurring Themes in 
Valencian Literature.” Hisp, x1v. 167-182. 
Lattin, Harriet P. “‘Notes on Catalonian History in the 10-11th Cen- 

turies.” BHi, xxxut. 325-328. 

Torroella. Bach y Rita, P. The Works of Pere Torroella (a Catalan Writer of 
the Fifteenth Century). N. Y., 1930. Inst. de las Espafias. xx +332 pp. 
Critical study and edition of prose and verse. 


ITALIAN 
By J. E. SHAw 
I. LINGUISTICS 
Altrocchi, R. ‘Third List of Deceptive Cognates.” Ital, vi11, 33-39. 


Sequel to articles in Jtal, v1, 107-12, and vu, 73-79. Words having a common origin 
but different meanings in English and Italian. 


Balbuena (Bernardo de). Van Horne, John. “La Grandeza Mexicana de 
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Bullock, W. A. ‘‘A Cinquecento Meaning of the Word Romanzo.”” PMLA, 
xLv1, 441-49. 


The meaning author of Romances exemplified in Mario Equicola’s Libro de Natura de 
Amore, supported by Alunno and Pigna. 


Vaughan, H. H. ‘‘Some Sicilian Place-Names.” Ital, v1, 69-73. 
Palermo, Taranto, Otranto, Messina, and others. 


II. LITERATURE IN THE XIlIth AND XIVth CENTURIES 
McKenzie, K. ‘‘Baldo.” Enciclopedia Italiana, v, 944. 
The 13 c. author of fables in Latin verse. 


“Bestiario.” Enciclopedia Italiana, v1, 819-20. 
On Italian and other bestiaries. 


Dante. Altrocchi, Julia C. “Dante and the Guidi Castles.’”’ Thought, Decem- 
ber, 1931. pp. 370—98. 


The history and legend of Dante’s relations with the family. Genealogical tables. 
Altrocchi, R. ‘‘Michelino’s Dante.” Spec, v1, 15-59. 


An historical and explanatory account of the painting by Domenico di Michelino in the 
cathedral of Florence. 


Austin, H. D. “‘Italy’s Two Greatest Poets.’”’ The Personalist, January, 
1932. (Published December, 1931). 

Virgil and Dante: especially the feeling of the latter for the former. 

Bandini, A. R. Dante’s Paradiso. San Francisco, People’s Publ. Co. 


“A lineal and rhymed translation.” 


Fletcher, J. B. The Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri. Macmillan. 

A translation in tercets without the linking rhyme of the “terza rima’’. Illustrated with 
13 reproductions of Botticelli’s drawings and of the painting by Domenico di Michelino. 

“Dante’s School of the Eagle.’”’ RR, xx, 191-209. 

The allegorical representation of Dante’s imperialism in the Commedia, including his 
conversion from Guelphism. 

Fucilla, J. G. “The First Fragment of a Translation of the Divine 
Comedy Printed in America.” Ital, vi11, 40-41. 

By William Dunlap in the New York Magazine, 1791. 

Lockert, L. The Inferno of Dante. Translated into English Terza Rima 
Verse, with Introduction and Notes. Princeton Univ. Press. 
Petrarch. Auslander, J. The Sonnets of Petrarch translated by J. A., N. Y. 


Boccaccio. Osgood, C. G. “‘Boccaccio’s Knowledge of the Life of Vergil.” 
Classical Philol. xxv, 27-36. 
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Pucci. McKenzie, K. (Editor) Antonio Pucci, Le Noite. Edited with an In- 
troduction. Princeton Univ. Press; and Paris, Les Presses Universitaires 
de France. (Elliott Monographs, ed. E. C. Armstrong, no. 26.) 

A critical edition, with all the useful critical material, life of the author, history of the 


work and its kind, text of the 1775 edition, glossary, bibliography, and appendices. Dis- 
cussion of all matters concerning the subject. 


Ill. LITERATURE IN THE XVth AND XVIth CENTURIES 
Bullock, W. L. “A Collection of Cinquecento Books.” Ital, vim, 112-17. 


The author’s private library. Two thousand 16th c. works and two thousand works on 
the 16th c. 


Caplan, H. Editor. Gianfrancesco Pico della Mirandola On the Imagina- 
tion. The Latin text with an Introduction, an English Translation, and 
Notes. Cornell Studies in English, Vol. xvi. 

Diller, G. E. “‘A Fifteenth Century Italian Tooth-Ache Remedy.” RR, 
XxiI, 322. 

Fucilla, J. G. “Materials for the History of a Popular Classical Theme.” 
Classical Philol., xxv1, No. 2., April. 


The first idyll of Moschus made use of by humanists. 


Merlino, C. P. “A Little Code of Manners Drawn from Mario Equicola.” 
PQ, x, 82-84. 

Maxims contained in Poesie raccolte da Salvador Salvadori, Ms. 17th. C. in the Biblioteca 
Oliveriana of Pesaro. 


Santayana, S. G. Two Renaissance Educators: Alberti and Piccolomini. 
Boston. 
Smith, W. “‘Maistre André Italien.” ML N, xtvt, 172. 


Mentioned in Armand Baschet’s Les Comédiens Italiens, etc. Identified with “(Maestro 
Andrea” in Ademollo’s I Teatri di Roma. 


Boiardo. Turner, E. R. “Boiardo”. The Johns Hopkins Alumni Magazine, 
x1x, 150-67. 


IV. LITERATURE IN THE XVIIIth AND XIXth CENTURIES 
Goggio, E. ‘‘Washington Irving’s Works in Italy.” RR, xx, 301-303. 
Italian translations and criticism. 


Alfieri. Megaro, G. Vittorio Alfieri, Forerunner of Italian Nationalism. N. Y., 
Columbia Univ. Press. 
Renzulli, M. ‘Alfieri and His Critics.” Atlantica, October. 

Carducci. Giuntoni, J. ““The Reaction of Giosué Carducci to Romanticism.” 
Ital, vi11, 9-12. 

Foscolo. Noad, A. S. “‘Ugo Foscolo and Some Englishmen.” The University 

of Toronto Quarterly, 1, 105-22. 

Foscolo’s last years in England, and a defence of William Pickering the printer. 
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Leopardi. Ingargiola, R. “The Loves of Giacomo Leopardi.” Atlantica, 
March and April. 


Verga. Bergin, T. G. Giovanni Verga. Yale Univ. Press. Pp. x +135. 
Biography, history of works, criticism, bibliography. 


V. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE 


Bontempo, O. “Italian Literature in 1930.’ RR, xx, 64-73. 


Prezzolini, G. “Contemporary Italian Literature: Ugo Ojetti and Carlo 
Tumiati.” Atlantica, April. 


D’Annunzio. “D’Annunzio—A Woman’s Version.” The Living Age, Jan- 
uary. 


Interview with Ida Rubenstein, from the Neue Freie Presse, Wien. 
Nardelli, F. and Livingston, A. Gabriel the Archangel. N. Y. 
Svevo. O’Brien, J. Italo Svevo. The Bookman. February, 1931. 


Tartufari. Blankner, F. ‘‘The Fountain of Mystery, a story by Clarice 
Tartufari.”” Atlantica, July-October. 


VI. GENERAL 
Averardi, F. B. “The Spirit of the Late Middle Ages in Italy.”’ Atlantica, 
April. 
The struggle against the Renaissance spirit in the various arts. 
Livingston, A. “Italian Drama.” Colliers’ Encyclopaedia. 


Redfern, Joan. History of Italian Literature. By Francesco De Sanctis. 
Translated by J. R. 2 Vols. Pp. viii+972. N. Y. 


With an introduction by Benedetto Croce. 


Shields, N. C. Italian Translations in America. New York, Comparative 
Literature Series. Institute of French Studies. Pp. ix +410. 


A detailed historical bibliography from 1751 to 1928, omitting translations of Dante 
and certain other classes. 


Thornton, H. H. “An Early American Textbook.” Jtal, vim, 110-11. 
Longfellow’s Saggi de’ novellieri italiani, 1832. 


GERMANIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 
By H. W. NorpMEYER 


I. PHILOLOGY 


Lotspeich, C. M. “Notes on the Personal Pronouns in Germanic.’ 
J EGP, xxx, 150-151. 


Discusses the second person dual and plural. 
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Wood, Francis A. ‘“Prothetic Vowels in Sanscrit, Greek, Latin and 
Germanic.” AJP, tm, 105-144. See General Section, s.v. General. 

Zieglschmid, A. J. F. ““‘Werdan and wesan with the Passive in Various 
Germanic Languages.”’ GR, v1, 389-396. 


Tries to refute Mr. Twaddell, GR, v, 288 ff, partly misinterpreting him; restates his 
contention that “the distinction . . . was not very subtle.” 


Gothic 


Senn, Alfred. ‘A Contribution to Gothic-Finnish Relations.”” JEGP’ 
xxx, 143-149. 


Argues (1) that during the early centuries of our era, a Finnish population was ruled 
over by Goths in East Prussia; (2) that after absorbing its masters it was pushed north by 
the invading Baltic tribes. 

Sturtevant, Albert M. ‘Gothic Notes.” GR, v1, 54-68. 

Treats J. 6. 24; 6. 13; 7. 4; 11. 44; aih:aigum, aig:aihum, but only parf:patirbum; L° 
19. 12; usgiman with dat. and acc. rection; L. 18. 23, Mk. 16. 24; mi wathts, ni watht; L. 15° 
25; double acc. after bidjan; L. 1. 74; 9. 14; 1. 54; bliggwan (to 2nd ablaut series); alja with 
dat.; L. 1. 27. 

Old Norse 
Arlt, Gustave O. “Two Old Norse Interpretations.” SS, x1, 173-177. 


Attempts to explain the place-name Frekasteinn and the kenning /jés haugs. 


Sturtevant, Albert Morey. “Altnordisch verr:verri ‘schlechter’ in seinem 
Verhiltnis zu den verwandten Formen im Gotischen und Westgermani- 
schen.” GR, vi, 294-298. 

‘Notes on Old Norse Phonology.” JEGP, xxx, 155-164. 


Treats (1) the preterite forms gnida, knida:hléda, séda; (2) sd: Goth. sahw, but né-: 
Goth. nekw; (3) knd from *kndw?; (4) fanginn:hanginn; (5) the pret. sing. form 6f from 
vefa; (6) the suffix -ra in betra, fegra, etc.; (7) fijuga:fjug-ja; (8) strpk-ja:strpk-va; (9) 
tega (=tjd) ; (10) ugga-uger, etc. 


“Old Norse Phonological Notes.” SS, x1, 180-181; 206-208. 


Treats (1) the final -a in Goth. waila compared with ON vel, W.Ger. wel(a); (2) fiar(r): 
frarri and derivatives; (3) nord-an:ngrori, nyrdri; (4) lit(t), ‘a little,’ adv.; 6r<*unRar, 
‘our.’ 











“Shift of Spirant to Stop in a Combination of Two Spirants in 
North and West Germanic.” Lang, vir, 190-193. 


Attempts to show that this shift “was due to a phonetic tendency which had already 
begun in PG.” 


German 


Curme, George O. “Musings upon the English and the German Sub- 
junctive.” JEGP, xxx, 1-5. 


Concerning the modal auxiliaries. 
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Holmes, Urban T. “Germanic Influence on Old French Syntax.” Lang, 
vir, 194-199. 

Discusses the possibility of ech inflvence, gives hints on one example, the final posi- 
tion of the verb in dependent clauses. 


Klaeber, Frederick. “Zur altsichsischen und altenglischen (jiingeren) 
Genesis.”” See English Section, v, s.v. Old English Literature. 


Mezger, Fritz. “OHG uwuehsal.”’ Lang, vu, 138-140. 
Evidence for wéhsal Tat. 2. 1 and 3 in the sense of Goth. kuni, derived from IE woik-, 


Velten, H. V. ‘A Note on Semantic Borrowing in Old Saxon.” JEGP, 
xxx, 494-497. 


Submits lists of more or less plausible ‘loan translations’ and ‘semantic loans’ from OE, 
Lat., and possibly Goth., pointing to the necessity of more detailed study. 


Walz, John A. “The Language of the Pseudo-Goethean Poem, Joseph.” 
PMLA, xtvi, 237-267. See 11. Literature, s.v. Eighteenth and Early Nine- 
teenth Century. 


II. LITERATURE 
SCANDINAVIAN COUNTRIES 


Old Norse 


Flom, George T. Codex AM 619 Quarto. Old Norwegian Book of Homilies 
containing The Miracles of St. Olaf, and Alcuin’s De Virtutibus et Vitiis. 
(Univ. of Illinois Studies in Lang. and Lit., x1v, 4, Nov., 1929.) Issued April, 
1931. 

Hollander, Lee M. ‘“‘Hat die Vollzeile des Liédahattr zwei oder drei 
Hebungen?” JEGP, xxx, 475-493. 


Quotes and discusses many verses in favor of the three-beat theory. 





“Notes on the Structure of Lj6dahattr.”’ A PS, v1, 39-54. 


Finds “fairly numerous instances of intimate syntactic connection between the two 
helmings”’; supplies statistical data as to the structure of the helming. 


Jackson, J. H. “‘Sigurdar saga féts ok Asmundar Hinakongs.” PMLA, 
XLVI, 988-1006. 


Discussion of constituent motives and their analogues in ON, MHG, and other litera- 
tures; text of the Stockholm MS. Stk. perg. fol. nr 7, with slight emendations. 


’ 


Krappe, Alexander H. ‘‘Les dieux jumeaux dans la religion germanique.’ 
APS, v1, 1-25. 
“‘Volsungasaga XII.” Zs. f. dt. Alt., xvi, 163-166. 
Calls attention to a parallel found in modern Palestine folklore; argues common 
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“Zur Wielandsage.” Archiv, N. S. trx, 161-175; tx, 161-175. See 
General Section, v, Folklore. 


Schlauch, Margaret. “‘Widsid, Vidférull, and Some Other Analogues.” 
PMLA, x v1, 969-987. See English Section, v. s.o. Widsith. 


Icelandic 


Hermannsson, Halldér. The Cartography of Iceland. (Islandica, Vol. 
xx1) Ithaca, N. Y. 


Schlauch, Margaret. See Danish. 


Norwegian 


Steeves, H. R. ‘Note on Ibsen’s Stock of Ideas.” GR, v1, 193-194. 

Points out two parallels, argues against ‘‘indebtedness.”’ 

Sturtevant, Albert M. “Skipper Worse and the Haugianere.”’ SS, x1. 
229-239. 

Scrutinizes the major characters of Kielland’s novel in their relation to Haugian pietism* 


Swedish 


Benson, Adolph B. “Fredrika Bremer’s Unpublished Letters to the 
Downings.” SS, x1, 149-172; 187-205; 215-228; 264-274. 


Completes the collection (cf. “Am. Bibliog. for 1930,” p. 70). 
Dahlstrém, Carl E. W. L. “‘Hallstrém’s Impressionism as Illustrated in 
A Secret Idyll.” PMLA, xtv1, 930-939. 


Trenchant analysis of impressionism as an “attitude toward life” that is marked by 
“evasion of God, self, and external world,” and therefore excluded from the realms of high 
art. 


Gustafson, Alrik T. “English Influences in Fredrika Bremer.” [To be 
continued.] JEGP, xxx, 223-235. 


A preliminary sketch of Miss Bremer’s intellectual and religious development as deter- 
mined first by English (Utilitarian), later by German (Romantic) influences. 


Stork, Charles W. “Erik Axel Karlfeldt.”” ASR, xx, 586-594. 
Brief characterization of the late Dalecarlian’s personality and style. 


Danish 


Eaton, J. W. “The French Influence in Denmark in the Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth Centuries.” GR, v1, 321-362. 


Well-organized presentation of pertinent facts; first-hand sketches of the activities of 
La Beaumelle, Mallet, and others. 
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Schlauch, Margaret. ‘“‘The Pound of Flesh Story in the North.” JEGP, 
xxx, 348-360. 

Discovers it in a Danish Volksbuch (1612) and two Icelandic sagas (18th cent.) as a 
secondary motif in the tale of the Chaste Wife and her Three Lovers. Origin and migrations 
of the two plots are lucidly set forth. 


GERMANY AND THE NETHERLANDS 


Dutch 
Barnouw, A. J. ‘“‘Mary of Nimmegen.” GR, v1, 69-84. 


Explodes the theory of an early Dutch prose tale, preserved in English, as the source of 
the play; presents plausible evidence that the play was originally composed entirely in 
verse; implications. 

German up to 1500 

Bell, Clair Hayden. Peasant Life in Old German Epics. (Records of Civil- 
ization, Vol. xr) N. Y. 

Meier Helmbrecht and Der arme Heinrich translated into full 4-beat couplets; general 
introduction, notes, and a bibliography (17 pp.) which “aims to be complete.”’ The latter 
includes translations, dramatizations, etc., also English and American material, and re- 
views. The whole is a valuable instrument for both historical and literary purposes. 


Bradish, Joseph A. von. ‘‘Waltherforschung und Waltherschrifttum un- 
serer Tage.”” MF DU, xxi, 193-199; 233-238. 

Useful bibliographical introduction; exhaustive survey of publications of the ‘Walther 
year’ 1930, most welcome also to the specizlist. 

Metzenthin, Ernst C. ‘The Codex Discissus of Otfried’s Evangelien- 
buch: An Unorthodox View.” SP, xxvut, 461-480. 


Facsimiles of two specimens from the Bonn and the Wolfenbiittel fragments reveal more 
than one hand in Codex D. More comprehensive treatment outlined and promised. 


Steiner, Arpad. ‘‘Noch einmal zum ‘Liebesgruss’.” J EGP, xxx, 165-175. 
Presents some new and partly telling arguments in favor of the popular origin and char- 
acter of the ‘Liebesgruss’ in Ruodlieb. 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries 


General. Merker, Paul. “Die Anfange der deutschen Barockliteratur.” 
GR, vi, 109-124. 
Admirable exposition of the political, religious, social, and economic factors making for 
a new style of literary expression from about 1570 on, illustrated by lyric poetry, novel, 
and drama. 


Cervantes. Steiner, Arpad. ‘Zum Thema des Don Quijote in Deutschland im 
17. Jahrhundert.” Archiv, N.S. rv, 101-104. 


Calls attention to Mouchemberg’s use of Don Quijote in a novel translated by Martin 
Opitz (1631). 
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Geiler von Kaisersberg. Arlt, Gustave O. “The Foliation of Geiler von 
Kaisersberg’s Narrenschif.”” MP, xxvut, 271-279. 


Proves ingeniously that certain pages missing in the 1520 German version of Geiler’s 
sermons on the Narrenschiff contained the ‘Vita Geileri’ (in German!) which was ordered 
removed by the ecclesiastical censor before binding. 


Grimmelshausen. Hayens, Kenneth C. “‘Grimmelshausen’s Minor Works.” 
J EGP, xxx, 516-530. 
Characterization and elementary criticism. 

Luther. Fife, Robert Herndon. ‘“‘German in Luther’s Early Lectures.” GR, 
vi, 219-232. 


Shows that L. used German freely and with telling effect in these lectures (ca. 1513- 
1518) in order to reinforce his Latin. 


Eighteenth and Early Nineteenth Century 


General. Arlt, Gustave O. Acquaintance with Older German Literature in the 

Eighteenth Century. Univ. of Chicago diss. 

Burkhard, Arthur. ““German Dramas, Classic and Romantic.” GQ, Iv, 
141-163. 

Illustrates, quite subtly, well-known distinctions by comparing I phigenie, Prinz von 
Homburg, and Sappho. 


“The Beginnings of the New Poetic Language in Germany.” 
PQ, x, 138-150. 
Reviews the development from Opitz to Herder, stressing the influence of Milton. 





Walz, John A. “The Language of the Pseudo-Goethean Poem, Joseph.” 
PMLA, xtv1, 237-267. 
Admirable study, establishing, as against Tschirch, that “the author was a man whose 


native tongue was Dutch or who had been brought up in both Dutch and German,” the 
date being ‘much nearer 1740 than 1690.” 


Goethe. Allen, Gay W. “Jurgen and Faust.” Sewanee Review, xxx1x, 485- 
492. 


Suggestive comparisons of plot and thought-content. 


Harris, Alexander L. Das Voltairische im Mephistopheles. Queen’s 
University diss., Leipzig, 1930. 

Tries to prove, in very forced German, that Voltaire was ‘“‘des Pudels Kern.”” Method: 
comparison of passages taken mainly from Faust, with suitable “parallels” found in Vol- 
taire. No reference to critics, no bibliography. 


Heller, Otto. Faust and Faustus: A Study of Goethe’s Relationship to 
Marlowe. (Washington Univ. Studies, N.S., Lang. and Lit., No. 2.) 


Impressive erudition, critical acumen, and a brilliantly personal style are here am- 
bitiously applied to a major and many-faceted problem. Thesis: The assumption of a 
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“missing link” between Faust and Faustus, which, in the absence of a satisfactory Pup- 
penspiel, is postulated by many critics, is superfluous since detailed comparison of plot, 
structure, text, and characterization would seem to reveal that Goethe must have known 
Marlowe’s play in the early ’seventies, falling back upon this knowledge around 1800. The 
question of Goethe’s effective literary source is thus incisively reopened. The Bibliography 
(pp. 149-172) is adequate. 


Kelly, John A. “Musical Settings of Goethe’s Poems in America.” GR, 
vi, 233-243. 


Critical sidelights on 53 such settings, collected with much labor. 

Kurrelmeyer, William. ‘“‘Goethesche Verse in einer Wielandschen Dich- 
tung?” MLN, xtv1, 173-174. 

Proves that Max Morris’ assumption, Goethe-Studien 1, 133 ff, is unfounded. 

Long, O. W. “Goethic and Bancroft.’”’ SP, xxvi11, 820-829 (Royster 
Memorial Studies, pp. 288-297). 


Presents the record with interesting additions from MS. and other source material. 


Pfeiler, Wilhelm K. “‘Faust als reprasentativer Mensch.” GR, v1, 8-26. 


Scathingly denounces the utilitaristic fallacies of Professor Seiberth’s Faust interpreta- 
tion GR, v, 137-146. 


Price, Lawrence M. ‘‘Charlotte Buff, Madame Riccoboni, and Sophie de 
Laroche.” GR, v1, 1-7; 194-195. 


Two plausible conjectures re Werther June 16: ‘Miss Jenny’ =heroine of novel by 
Mme. R.; suppression of names “einiger vaterlindischer Autoren” in footnote—to avoid 
recalling affair with Maxe La Roche. 


Gottsched. Miller, Edmund E. ‘‘ Der Zuschauer, 1739-1743.” MLN, xtvt, 
33-35. 


Random tests (27 articles out of 635) would seem to prove the uniformity and accuracy 
of this translation of the Spectator. 


Herder. Ergang, Robert R. Herder and the Foundation of German National- 
ism. Columbia Univ. diss. 


A book of 266 pages which summarizes the research of generations of scholars in a 
lucid, forceful, and enlightening presentation of Herder’s conception of nationality as 
applied to Germany, language, literature, and history, thus establishing his pivotal position 
in the rise of German nationalism. The discussion is copiously documented from the 
sources. The bibliography (pp. 267-282), though not quite exhaustive, is abundant. 


Kleist. Blankenagel, J. C. “Heinrich von Kleist’s Marquise von O...” 
GR, v1, 363-372. 


Description of well-known stylistic features. 





The Dramas of Heinrich von Kleist: A Biographical and Critical 
Study. Chapel Hill, N. C. 
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Wilkens, Frederick H. “The Source of Kleist’s Review: Uber den Zustand 
der Schwarzen in Amerika.” MLN, xuvt, 111-118. 

Discovered in a French review in the Mercure de France, which Kleist translated and 
abridged. Text and comment. 


Kotzebue. Coleman, A. P. ‘‘The Siberian Exile of Kotzebue.” GR, v1, 244- 
255. 


Translation and pertinent comment on 10 documents, published at Tobolsk in 1894, 
which throw a new and striking light on the affair. 
Lessing. Diekhoff, T. ‘“‘Lessing’s Boastfulness of ‘Good Works’.” MFDU, 

xx111, 65-71. 

Gives a new interpretation, as against Fittbogen, of Nathan 3025 ff. 

Kies, Paul P. “Lessing and English Domestic Tragedy.” Research Studies 
of the State College of Washington, 11. 130-147 (Dec. 1930). 


A detailed examination of Lessing’s reading in English domestic tragedy, reinforcing 
the author’s argument (MP, xxtv, 85-90) that Chas. Johnson’s Caelia was the specific 
model of Miss Sara Sampson. 


Mendelssohn. ten Hoor, George J. “Moses Mendelssohn’s Relation to 
English Poetry.”” PMLA, xtv1, 1137-1165. 


Complete presentation of Mendelssohn’s Belesenheit in English poetry (excluding the 
drama), with a list and a few samples of his translations. 


Walter, Hermann. Moses Mendelssohn: Critic and Philosopher. N. Y., 
1930. 


Novalis. Hofacker, Erich. “Novalis and Christian Morgenstern.” GR, v1, 
373-388. 


Points out remarkable resemblances of Weltanschauung, based on spiritual affinity. 


Pestalozzi. Buchenau, Arthur. “‘Pestalozzi als Sozialphilosoph und Sozial- 
pidagoge.”” MF DU, xxi, 101-107. 
Careful analysis of Pestalozzi’s essay on “‘Gesetzgebung und Kindermord.” 
Schiller. Bradish, Joseph A. von. “‘Zu Schillers Familienkunde.” GQ, rv, 
124-135. 
Genealogical and anatomical studies in explanation of the poet’s native endowment. 
Guthrie, William N. ‘‘Schiller’s ‘Ideal und das Leben’.” Open Court, 
XLv, 449-457. 


Schlegel, Friedrich. Porterfield, Allen W. ‘‘The Alarcos Theme in German 
and English.” GR, v1, 125-143. 


Chiefly bibliographical notes and discussions concerning F. Schlegel, Disraeli, Helmine 
von Chezy, and others. 
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Tieck. Whiting, George W. “‘Volpone, Herr von Fuchs, and Les Héritiers 
Rabourdin.”’ PM LA, xtvt, 605-607. 


Thinks there is a possibility that Zola had knowledge of Tieck’s adaptation. 


Zeydel, Edwin H. Ludwig Tieck and England: A Study in the Literary 
Relations of Germany and England during the Early Nineteenth Century. 
Princeton. 

In a sense the book of the year (256 pp.). Sound scholarship, combining painstaking 
accuracy of detail with clearness of organization and independent judgment, definitely 
closes a gap in our factual knowledge. Besides a wealth of reliable information, partly 
gleaned from widely scattered unpublished material, the book furnishes new insight into 
Tieck’s qualities as a critic. Unfortunately the rich bibliographical references contained 
in the footnotes are not systematized. 


‘“‘Washington Irving and Ludwig Tieck.” PMLA, xiv, 946- 
947. 
Proves personal acquaintanceship beyond a doubt (cf. PMLA, xtv, 1170). 
Wieland. Kurrelmeyer, W. (ed.). Wielands Werke, Vol. XV, Prosaische 
Schriften 11, 1783-94. Berlin, 1930. 
Text, notes, and variants. 
Wielands Werke, Vol. IX, Der goldne Spiegel, Singspiele und 
kleine Dichtungen, 1772-1775. Berlin. 
See Goethe. 
Nineteenth Century 


Grabbe. Kaufmann, Friedrich W. “Die realistische Tendenz in Grabbes 

Dramen.” Smith College Studies in Modern Languages, xu1, 4. 1-47. 

A thorough and well-reasoned attempt to redefine Grabbe’s art as a progressive struggle 
against Romantic idealism; clearly drawn inferences concerning (1) his conception of the 
tragic and of the relation between individual and society, (2) his sense of form, and (3) his 
connection with Biichner and Hebbel. Though the fundamental argument is not entirely 
new, its application is decidedly felicitous. 


Grillparzer. Arlt, Gustave O. ‘‘A Source of Grillparzer’s Ahnfrau.” MP, 
Xxx, 91-100. 
New evidence that Grillparzer had read Der Ménch rather than Die blutende Gestalt» 
but possibly both. 
Hebbel. Shepard, Flola L. ‘‘Hebbel’s ‘Gedanken-Lasten’ in the Maria 
Magdalene.”” JEGP, xxx, 80-86. 
Points out about a dozen parallels to the text, found chiefly in the Tagebiicher. 
Heine. Hayens, Kenneth C. ‘“Heine’s Love of Country.” JEGP, xxx, 
74-79. 
Attested, once again, by well-known quotations; no historical or psychological analysis. 
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Walter, Herman. Heinrich Heine: A Critical Examination of the Poet and 
His Works. N. Y. [1930]. 


Lucid presentation of Heine’s development as a poet and an emancipator, based on the 
results of modern research. Sixteen well-chosen portraits, select bibliography. 


See Uhland. 


Mosen. Zieglschmid, A. J. F. “Die Volkslied-Elemente in Julius Mosens 
Lyrik: Zur Erinnerung an des Dichters Geburtstag am 8. Juli 1803.” 
PQ, x, 261-267. 


Lists phrases and stylistic devices, such as epizeuxis, anadiplosis, etc. 


Schopenhauer. McGill, Vivian J. Schopenhauer: Pessimist and Pagan. N. Y. 


Uhland. Burkhard, Arthur. “Presenting the Rivals, Uhland and Heine.” 
GQ, tv, 56-80. 


Suggestive comparison of poems related in subject-matter for the purpose of mutual 
illumination of style and personality. 


Recent and Contemporary Literature 


General. Hagboldt, Peter. ‘Der Kampf des jungen Menschen im neueren 
deutschen Drama.” MP, xxviut, 337-352. 


Suggests geophysical and sociological factors to account for its recent popularity. 


Reinhardt, Kurt F. “The Expressionistic Movement in Recent German 
Literature.” GR, v1, 256-265. 


General characterization. 


Carossa. Muir, Edwin. “‘A Note on Hans Carossa.”” Bookman, Lxxt1. 404— 
408. 


Critical discussion of Carossa’s art and significance. 
Dostoievski. Roedder, Edwin. ‘““Dostojewski: Zum 50. Todestag des Dich- 
ters.” MF DU, xxutt, 108-114; 131-141. 


Succinct and forceful presentation of the poet and prophet; sketch of his influence on 
German letters. 


Feuchtwanger. See Meyer. 

Kafka. Muir, Edwin. ‘‘A Note on Franz Kafka.’’ Bookman, Lxxt1, 235-241. 
Sets forth the spiritual qualities of Kafka’s work, largely with reference to Kierkegaard. 

Kolbenheyer. Kaufmann, Friedrich W. “Erwin Guido Kolbenheyer als 


Dichter des Lebensproblems.” Smith College Studies in Modern Languages, 
xu, 4. 51-76. 


Searching analysis of the thought-content of Kolbenheyer’s works, centered on his 
biological mysticism. 
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Liliencron. Burkhard, Arthur. “The Language of Detlev von Liliencron’s 
Lyrics and Ballads.” J EGP, xxx, 236-254. 


Lends interest to a familiar subject (L.’s bold metaphors and neologisms) by comparing 
the standards of 17th and 18th century poetics. 


Mann, Thomas. Burkhard, Arthur. “Thomas Mann’s Appraisal of the Poet.” 
PMLA, xtv1, 880-916. 


Th. Mann’s appraisal of himself—a detailed analysis of his work revealing his art as 
determined by irony, self-discipline, and liberation (in the sense of Goethe’s ‘great con- 
fession’). 


Weigand, Hermann J. ‘Der symbolisch-autobiographische Gehalt von 
Thomas Manns Romandichtung Kénigliche Hoheit.’”” PMLA, xtvi, 867- 
879. 


On the strength of categories very similar to those of Burkhard but independently 
evolved, the prince-poet equation is shown to yield the key to this much-misunderstood 
novel; various implications. 


Meyer. Burkhard, Arthur. ‘‘The Language of Conrad Ferdinand Meyer’s 
Lyric Poems.” J EGP, xxx, 531-555. 


Painstaking, if sometimes over-zealous study of the poet’s vocabulary, word-forms, 
word-order, and figures of speech, i.e., the “externalities of his usage.”’ A search for the 
“secret of Meyer’s style” is promised. 


Burkhard, Arthur. “Thomas Becket and Josef Siiss Oppenheimer as 
Fathers.” GR, v1, 144-153. 
Proves Feuchtwanger’s indebtedness to C. F. Meyer’s Der Heilige for the basic plot of 
Jud Siiss, discounting obvious parallels furnished by history. 
Morgenstern. See Novalis. 
Nietzsche. Foster, George Burman. Friedrich Nietzsche (ed. by C. W. Reese, 
introduction by A. E. Haydon). N. Y. 


Ponten. Dehorn, William. “Josef Ponten.” MF DU, xxi, 141-146; 165- 
170. 


Attempts an interpretation from an ethnological point of view. 
Raabe. Doernenburg, Emil. ‘‘Lawrence Sterne and Wilhelm Raabe.” GR, 
v1, 154-182. 


Corroborating H. Junge’s conclusions (1910), the article presents rich parallels in order 
to prove Raabe a descendant of Sterne especially in style and composition. 
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Schnitzler. Liptzin, Sol. “The Genesis of Schnitzler’s Das weite Land.” 
PMLA, xtv1, 860-866. 


“The Genesis of Schnitzler’s Professor Bernhardi.” PQ, x, 348- 





355. 





“The Genesis of Schnitzler’s Der einsame Weg.” J EGP, xxx, 392- 
404. 


A distinct contribution to the understanding of Schnitzler’s creative processes as well 
as his interpretation of life. The MS. material on which it is based, though partly made 
available to others before, is used with care and competence. 


Schinnerer, Otto P. “The History of Schnitzler’s Reigen.”” PMLA, 
XLVI, 839-859. 


Well-documented review of press critiques and stage productions, tracing the violent 
attacks upon Reigen mainly to religious or anti-Semitic bias. 





“The Suppression of Schnitzler’s Der grune Kakadu by the Burg- 
theater.” GR, v1, 183-192. 


Significant documents here published for the first time, involving Paul Schlenther. 


Seidel, Ina. Jaeger, Hans. ‘‘Weib und Erde.” GR, v1, 266-293. 


Delicate yet penetrating study of the intrinsically feminine characteristics of Ina 
Seidel’s poetry. 


Stehr. Reichart, Walter A. “Hermann Stehr and His Work.” PQ, x, 47-61. 
Depicts Stehr’s struggle “‘to interpret life for himself.” 


Viebig. Fleissner, O. S. “Ist Clara Viebig konsequente Naturalistin?” 
PMLA, xtv1, 917-929. 


Even a cursory examination uncovers in her art a dualism of Naturalism and ex- 
ternalized romanticism; only recently has she achieved a purer form in symbolism (Die 
Passion, 1925). 


Werfel. Schumann, Detlev. “The Development of Werfel’s ‘Lebensgefiihl’ 
as Reflected in His Poetry.” GR, v1, 27-53. 


The struggle against the “original sin” of individuation, culminating in the idea of 
Grace. 


Zola. Root, Winthrop H. German Criticism of Zola 1875-1893, with special 
reference to the Rougon-Macquart cycle and the roman expérimental. 
(Columbia Univ. Germ. Studies.) 


A well-arranged, richly documented monograph which, within the somewhat narrow 
limits set in the Introduction, achieves its aim perfectly. Three periods are distinguished: 
Zola as the exponent of filth, of truth, and of (subjective) art. Discussion of causes con- 
fined to the literary field. Decisive significance of Brandes’ essay (1888). 
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German Culture 


Klenze, Camillo von. Main Currents in the Intellectual Life of Contempo- 
rary Germany. (Stanford Pamphiets, No. 1, Dec. 15, 1930.) 


“Respect for the actual,” to be transcended by “a new spirituality.” 


Koischwitz, Otto. ‘‘Deutschkunde in Amerika.” Zs. f. Deutschkunde, 
XLV, 129-136; 176-180. 


Informs somewhat onesidedly on the obstacles in its way chiefly in the New York area; 
stimulating interpretation of certain aspects. 

Reinhardt, Kurt F. “Basic Principles in Literary History and Literary 
Criticism.” J EGP, xxx, 383-391. 

Reports on various well-known developments in Germany, attempts to be critical 


(Gundolf, Bertram, Cysarz), fails. 


Germans in America 


Dieckhoff, T. ‘Julius Goebel, 1857-1931.” JEGP, xxx, 459-461. 
Fick, H. H. ‘Wilhelm Miiller}.”” MFDU, xxi, 163-164. 

Fife, Robert H. “In Memoriam, Kuno Francke.” GR, 107-108. 
Price, Lawrence M. “‘Hugo Karl Schillingf.”” MFDU, xxi, 161-162. 


Roedder, E. C. ‘‘Julius Goebel: Ein Gedenkblatt.” MFDU, xxu, 129- 
131. 


Sallet, Richard. ‘‘Russlanddeutsche Siedlungen in den Vereinigten Staa- 
ten von Amerika.” Jahrb. d. Deutsch-Amer. Hist. Gesellschaft von Illinois 
XXxXI, 5-126. 


Walz, John A. ‘‘Kuno Francke.”’ Books Abroad, v, 3-S. 


III. BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 
Books Abroad, Vol. v. Univ. of Oklahoma. 


An international quarterly comment on foreign book publications. 


Bradish, Joseph A. von. See German up to 1500. 


Bradley, L. R., Keil, G., and Wendt, H. G. “American Bibliography of 
Germanic Languages and Literatures.” GR, v1, 92-97; 208-215; 312-319; 
402-409. 


Exhaustive quarterly bibliography of all books, pamphlets, articles, book reviews, 
etc., published in America, including all translations of books written in German or other 
Germanic languages. 


Ende, Amelia von. “German Literature.” New Int. Year Book, pp. 308- 
310. 
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Gerig, John Lawrence. “Philology: Germanic.” Jbid., p. 618. 


”” American 


Kaufmann, F. W. “Germanic Languages and Literature. 
Year Book, pp. 785-787. 

Palmblad, Harry V. E. “‘Scandinavian Literature.””’ New Int. Year Book, 
pp. 707-708. 

Parry, John J. (ed.) Bibliography of Critical Arthurian Literature for the 
Years 1922-1929. N. Y. 
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ARE OUR TEACHERS OF ENGLISH ADEQUATELY 
PREPARED FOR THEIR WORK?* 


HE first British settlers who landed on our Atlantic seaboard in the 

early colonial period came in large measure from the southeastern 
part of England, that part of Great Britain which had developed the 
literary form of our language. This seems to me to be one of the most 
fortunate events in the history of our country. At the very beginning 
of our career our people spoke the language of a great people in its best 
form and thus were heirs to a great civilization. It would have been a 
tremendous calamity, if a dialectic form of English had become estab- 
lished at the outset. There were enough dangers ahead of the early 
settlers as it was. 

In this early period English itself was undergoing many changes in 
its inner structure. There was a great fluctuation of usage even in the 
literary language. The past participle of the verb strike had eight forms: 
struck, stricken, stroken, strooken, strucken, stroke, strick, striked. There 
were very many such fluctuations and many syntactical irregularities 
besides. In spite of this great confusion there were tendencies toward a 
greater uniformity. As the English nation was unifying, its language was 
crystalizing into a definite uniformity. But as this crystalization was a 
British process there was great danger for the American colonists. They 
might drift away from the mother country in their language. Only their 
strong attachment to English culture could hold them fast to the lan- 
guage of the mother country, for the language conditions soon became 
entirely different in the American colonies. The new streams of immigra- 
tion that came pouring into the country brought throngs of Scotchmen 
from Scotland and the north of Ireland, who spoke a different form of 
English. Among the newcomers were many who spoke other dialects 
of English. But the original loyalty to English culture remained firm. 
The determination of thecolonists, however, to remain English in language 
was difficult to carry out, as English itself was in the midst of a period 
of considerable development. The colonists must follow not their own 
feeling but that of a people thousands of miles away on the other side of 
a great ocean, who themselves were uncertain of their language. 

About the middle of the eighteenth century a number of prominent 
men in England became aware of the great fluctuation in the use of 
English and began to think of means of bringing about a greater uni- 
formity. The fact that they noticed the fluctuation indicates that the 
process of crystalization was far advanced. Certain forms attracted their 


* The Presidential Address, delivered at the annual meeting of the Modern Language 
Association of America, Madison, Wisconsin, November 28, 1931. 
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attention as they seemed unnatural to them. One of these prominent 
men, Bishop Lowth of London, a man not only learned in sacred things 
but also versed in languages, began to study his mother tongue, both in 
its present condition and its older form. He read widely in the best 
literature of his time, observing its tendencies in the light of the older 
form of the language. In 1762 he published a little book of 186 pages con- 
taining clear and simple rules for speaking English. It was an exceed- 
ingly clever piece of work, one of the cleverest I know of in the history 
of language study. His rules were based not upon abstract theories but 
upon a close study of the language of his time. He had observed the 
crystalizing forms and recorded them. As Lowth’s rules corresponded 
closely to the facts of the crystalizing process, it voiced the best feeling 
of England, and met with a hearty response in England and America. 
This book was an event of national importance, and hastened the na- 
tural crystalizing process that was bringing about a greater uniformity. 
The practical school men soon embodied Lowth’s rules in handy and 
cheap little grammars, and a great period of English study began. 

These school grammars were much better than our school grammars of 
today, because they were based on actual speech and were in close touch 
with actual investigation. These handy little grammars came as a veri- 
table blessing to the young republic that had emerged from the British 
colonies. The American people were moving westward, a motley throng 
speaking many different forms of English brought over from the old 
country. As a boy I never tired reading about the heroes of that frontier 
life, who in moving westward had to fight against crafty foes every inch 
of the way. As an old man I see other heroes on that same frontier, 
fighting with not less zeal-—the teachers of English who were fighting 
for the English language. The homes that they had left were narrow and 
small and before them lay a mighty empire. Was the language of this 
vast realm to be English? It thrills me today to think of those teachers 
of English entrenched in their log schoolhouses fighting against the foes 
of the English language that were lurking everywhere about them. They 
were not scholars but frontiersmen, fighting with the simple courage of 
frontiersmen. They had in their hands a little English grammar with a 
few simple rules which they were drilling into the children of the frontier, 
securing in this vast realm the foundations of the English language and 
making the children heirs to a great fortune. They felt that the future 
of the country depended upon them and fought accordingly. They be- 
lieved in their cause and the people did, too. 

After a new empire becomes established, the old fount life passes 
away and a new life comes in. On the old frontier the pressing needs of 
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the hour or often threatening dangers kept the minds of the people on 
material things. With material security and a little more leisure came 
new thoughts, for the mind must always be full of something. The people 
raised their eyes and saw beyond the frontier, saw even beyond the 
ocean, and the life of the world began to affect theirs. Science and in- 
vention were changing the material conditions, and science was changing 
the thoughts of men. A great inner conflict arose, and after an awful war 
the nation emerged chastened and strengthened. It soon became ap- 
parent that a great future lay before it, and the thought of everybody 
was raised. Of course our schools felt the hightened life and became 
leading factors in it. One section of it, however, the department entrusted 
with the work of giving instruction in the mother tongue, was not 
affected as thoroughly as the others. It was divided within itself. Ore 
part remained untouched by the new scientific life of the world. The 
other part was thoroughly affected. I desire to treat this new scientific 
philological development first. 

To make my description of the present state of English philology more 
concrete I give a brief sketch of one who in our own time and our own 
country has distinguished himself in this field of study. He spent his life 
in the east and the middle west. As a young man he had a great interest 
in English grammar. He had a collection of school grammars and a copy 
of the huge work of Gould Brown, A Grammar of English Grammars. He 
was especially fond of his copy of the gigantic grammar. It seemed to 
him to contain everything that could be said about English. His later 
study of Latin, Greek, German, and French made him for a time almost 
forget his English studies, but after a few years he returned to them with 
greater interest than ever. Now after the study of the classics and the 
different periods of German and French he was better prepared than 
before to understand the development of his native language, especially 
since in his study of foreign languages he had become acquainted with 
the work of German scholars. 

One day after his return to his English studies our young philologist 
took into his hand one of his school grammars that had once seemed 
especially helpful to him. He was very much surprised. It didn’t seem 
to him to be the same book that he had once read with admiration. He 
couldn’t find in it anything that he wanted. He couldn’t discover a single 
word about the new things that were going on in English. He noticed 
also that some of the rules were older formulations of English usage, and 
thus did not correspond to the English that he used and heard ever- 
where about him. As he had always regarded the school grammar as the 
very fountainhead of English study, he was at first pained. This dis- 
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appointment lead to an extended historical investigation. At first he 
was alarmed when he discovered that the school grammar was not what 
it ought to be. It seemed so clear to him that the mother tongue must be 
protected, that there must be an ever ready guide to give information for 
the pressing needs of the hour. If the school grammar didn’t give in- 
formation for all present needs, what would become of the English lan- 
guage? Upon further study he discovered that the school grammar had 
come into being to fill the needs of the hour and had long been a genuine 
blessing to the whole nation. In time it had lost touch with the living 
language and had come to be felt as something in itself apart from the 
living language, something above it, something sacred that must be 
cherished for its own sake. 

Our young philologist, convinced that the school grammars and even 
Gould Brown’s gigantic treatise could be of no further use to him, 
gathered them into his arms one day and took them up into the attic, 
and laid them away among the other things that had passed out of his 
life. As he came down the steps meditating upon the probable destiny 
of the English language a vivid picture came to his mind. He saw and 
heard mighty presses printing mountains of English newspapers and 
English periodicals and books. He saw long trains carrying the sub- 
urban population to their work in the city. In front of every man was an 
English newspaper bringing the problems of life to his attention at the 
moment when he himself was going into action. Here and there was a 
young woman reading the latest novel, and a professional man poring 
over a medical journal. Our philologist saw also long trains whizzing 
by out to distant places bringing the throbbing life of the great nation 
into the little villages and cities far away. The vigorous English of a 
thousand leaders in a thousand fields of activity was being carried out 
to every hamlet in the land to be read and pondered over. As our philolo- 
gist sat down at his desk by the open window, he heard his neighbor’s 
radio at work. The whole nation was full of English. The printing presses 
were printing it, the little tables in the dwellings throughout the country 
were talking it. Even if the school grammarians were not interested in 
modern English and were not teaching it, modern English would not be 
neglected. It was in everybody’s life. Everybody was talking it, every- 
body was listening to it. 

That was the greatest day of our young philologist’s life. He found 
out who made the English language. It wasn’t after all the work of the 
school grammarians. In the course of many centuries the English people 
had, little by little, created it to express their unfolding life. This life 
had become a mighty one. It had sent out national shoots that spread out 
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over a large part of the globe, so that now a number of great peoples were 
telling in this language all that was going on within them—their sor- 
rows, their joys, their thoughts, and their dreams. A large part of the 
business of the world was conducted in it. What a wonderful thing it 
had become. There wasn’t a thing that stirred in the soul that couldn’t 
be expressed in it. Many great men had written in it their profoundest 
views of life, and many scientists were publishing in it the results of 
there investigations. It seemed so clear now to our young philologist that 
the school teachers could never control the development of this great 
language with their little old-fashioned grammar. Their only chance to 
be useful was to place themselves in harmony with the nation’s language 
and teach it. To our philologist it was incomprehensible how a mighty 
throng of teachers of English could be perfectly indifferent to the present 
unfolding of their native language and its past history. How he glowed 
to know more! He rose from the desk where he was sitting and stepped 
to the open window and gazed upon the sun setting behind the distant 
hills. There in the sacred stillness of the beautiful evening, bowing 


, humbly his head, he solemnly dedicated his life to the study of his mother 


tongue. 

In the new life which our young philologist was leading he soon made 
a great discovery. He had always thought of language as based upon ab- 
stract principles. He now discovered that it was delightfully concrete. 
Every so-called construction was merely a means of expression, i.¢., a 
way of saying something. As he had studied Latin and Greek carefully 
he was constantly struck by the peculiar English way of saying things. 
It was so different from the old Greek way. He had had a great Greek 
teacher, who was always calling attention to the richness of the Greek 
language, maintaining that it represented the highest attainment in 
human expression. He had always believed his old teacher implicitly. 
A firm conviction is contagious. Now in looking for concrete evidence 
for his old teacher’s claims he failed to find it. On the other hand, he was 


carried away by the simplicity of his own native tongue, its swiftness of , 


movement, the force of its blows, the softness of its touch. It seemed to 
meet every fleeting emotion in the soul and help it into full expression. 
A glance at Old English showed him at once that the English of the oldest 
period was quite a different language. He felt at once that the story of 
this change was the story of the best part of English history. He felt 
that he was to be identified with this history, but he had not the slightest 
presentiment that every shred of his future life was to be devoted to it 
and that he would be actively busied with it in his last moments, not 
losing his interest in it even in the very sight of eternity. 
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Our philologist’s discovery that English grammar is simply the English 
way of saying things and hence deals not with abstractions but with con- 
crete means of expression brought him many happy years of work. As he 
was acquainted with other languages, he could easily see that much in 
his native tongue was distinctively English and represented English 
character. He became at one time greatly interested in the present 
participle. This, as he perceived it, was comparatively little used in 
German, the parent language, but was employed extensively in English. 
What lay back of this tremendous English growth? He saw that the 
present participle was once an adjective and that it had in time ac- 
quired a good deal of verbal force. One day many years later he became 
actually startled and shook with excitement when he discovered that it 
often had pure verbal force. English had always had a verb, why did the 
English people introduce into its language another entirely different 
means of expressing the verbal idea? He soon saw that the participial 
construction is a short cut in accordance with the English principle that 
time is money. Instead of saying “When I was going down town, I met 
a friend” we may say in fewer words “‘Going down town I met a friend.” 
The old verb is finite, i.e., it is limited by person, number, tense, voice, 
mood. The new verb, the present participle, is infinite, 7.e., it is not 
limited by person, number, mood. The new verbal construction is also 
an easy way of talking, as it has no endings and requires no thought to 
bring it into agreement with its subject. Our philologist soon had his 
whole class working on the problem. For many years he had been taking 
his classes into his life. The problems that were busying him were given 
to his classes. He set every student working on some phase of the problem. 
When all the reports upon the participle were presented in a long ses- 
sion, it became clear that the participle was used very little in Old 
English as a verb, and with this force was employed in only a few cate- 
gories. Later, the construction extended its boundaries, spreading from 
one category to another. Thus it could be used not only in clauses of 
time, as in ‘Going down town I met a friend,”’ but also in causal clauses, 
as in “Feeling tired I stayed at home.” In course of time it came to be one 
of the commonest constructions in the language availablefor use in many 
categories. The students of our philologist learned something more than 
the character and uses of one of the most common means of English ex- 
pression. They had been led to higher ground, where they saw a great 
scene unfold before them. A whole people was working on its language, 
making it more conformable to its nature, working century after cen- 
tury, one generation turning over the problem to the next. 

When our philologist became quite an old man, he was more happy 
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even than in younger years. Old age had weakened his body, but it had 
not diminished his mental power, the source of his joy. One evening he 
was feeling somewhat depressed. He had just met an old student whom he 
loved very much. Though he rejoiced exceedingly to see him again, he 
couldn’t recall his name. This incident seemed to indicate clearly that his 
powers were failing, for never had a student stood in such close relations 
to him. It seemed to him for a moment that he was being borne out on 
the ebbing tide of his life. In a few minutes, however, he became happy 
again. Another thought had seized him. On the evening before this he 
had gone to bed with an unsolved problem on his mind. The next morn- 
ing he awoke with a clear solution of the problem in his mind. This often 
happened to him in those days. Though his memory was failing, the 
power of his mind to combine facts and find their inner meaning had 
never been so strong before. He remembered sitting in younger years 
wrestling with facts that he had collected. How often had he wrestled in 
vain! Now he often reopened investigations that he had in younger years 
abandoned as hopeless. Now as he looked at the old collections of facts, 
they often became luminous and revealed an interesting story. It seemed 
so clear to him that youth and middle age were not full life. Now in his 
last days he was having life at the fullest. He recalled how in his youth 
he had at times spent most of his strength in fighting himself, so that 
he had no strength left to push his investigations. How delightful was the 
calm of the evening of his life, free from passion’s storms! The mind was 
sovereign. There were only a few days ahead of him, but he might do 
better things in those few days than he had yet done. As he sat there, he’ 
thought of his class. He would meet it in the morning. What great joy} 
he would have. In earlier days he was often ashamed to go to his classes. 
He had worked hard, but he had found nothing. Now that never hap- 

pened. Things were always coming to him. 

Now let us take leave of our philologist, the new type of English 
teacher, and turn to the old type, which is still a common feature of our 
school life. In the earlier days of the republic the teachers of grammar 
played an important rdéle in the nation, as I have already described. 
Later, many of them, for some reason, did not keep pace with the growth 
of science and lagged behind. In former days they were drill-masters. ' 
They had their little school grammar which they drilled into their pupils. 
They are still drill-masters and still have their little school grammar, but 
this little book is the worse for the wear of time. It is out of date. It 
would not be so bad if these teachers drilled good grammar into the 
youth of the land, for ability to use English correctly is as valuable today 
as it ever was. But I think we should not be satisfied with many of these 
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teachers even if they knew a little more about grammar. They have 
never seen visions and cannot lead their students to higher ground, 
where they can see great scenes. The students come into their rooms re- 
luctantly and leave them tired. These teachers teach the most inspiring 
subject taught in the school, and yet cannot interest their »upils in it. 
Of course, the reason is apparent. They know almost nothing about their 
subject. They have in fact never studied it. They have a passing knowl- 
edge of their school-grammar rules, but they have never made a scientific 
study of English. They are still tolerated because they are a part of our 
past life to which we have always been accustomed and which does not 
attract our attention. It would not be possible for a teacher who had 
not made a scientific study of chemistry to get a position in a chemistry 
department; but there are many teaching English in our schools who 
have never made a scientific study of English. No one who had not 
studied chemistry would ever think of writing a textbook on chemistry, 
but there are many who have written school grammars without having 
previously made a scientific study of the language taught. 

I desire to describe these school grammars as I have found them in 
my own study of them. In turning over the leaves of a recent grammar I 
found the rule that the subject of the gerund must always be in the s- 
genitive, as in “I should not like to think of my son’s doing such a thing.” 
After the rule and example comes the warning that the student should 
avoid the common incorrect use of the accusative as subject of the 
gerund, as in “I should not like to think of my son doing such a thing.” 
But we usually say som here, i.e. We usually employ the accusative 
here, for the genitive son’s in the spoken language conveys the idea 
of a plural. We cannot hear the apostrophe that stands in the written 
form of the word. In talking we naturally use forms that express our 
thought. Moreover, there are idiomatic things in every language. In 
English we never employ an s-genitive when it is modified by a phrase. 
We use the accusative here, as in “I should not like to think of a son of 
mine doing such a thing.’’ Again, many nouns and pronouns have no s- 
genitive, so that we must now use the accusative as subject, as in “I am 
not surprised at young or old falling in love with her” (Thackeray, Pen- 
dennis, I, 151). There are a number of common categories in which 
the genitive has not been used as subject of the gerund for hundreds of 
years. It never occurs to many grammarians to study the language which 
they are describing. They probably think that this has been done and 
that the school grammars contain the infallible records of these investi- 
gations. 

If a man who had never studied chemistry wrote a work on chemistry, 
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he would be likely to say queer things. We find queer statements in our 
school grammars because their authors know little about the English 
language. In the school grammar I have been discussing I found a queer 
statement. After warning against the use of the accusative as subject 
of the gerund the author added the queer remark: ‘Perhaps it would be 
better, however, to avoid the use of the gerund altogether.” He was 
dully conscious that there was something the matter with his rule, but 
he didn’t see how to clear up the difficulty. In his distress he thought it 
would be wise to advise students to avoid such a dangerous construction. 

The gerund is one of the outstanding features of our language, one 
of the most convenient means of expression we have. It has attracted the 
attention of continental European scholars. There is an extensive litera- 
ture upon the subject. Our school grammarian could have obtained full 
information on the subject and might have written serviceable directions 
for the use of the gerund. But our school grammarians are not scholars.v 
They do not inform themselves upon the subjects that they teach. They 
are helpless if the little antiquated school grammars do not give them 
information. For many years there has been a remarkable interest in 
our language both in Europe and America, and now after a great period 
of English study there is a rich literature at their disposal. If they only 
might become aware of it! It would be better still if they became inter- 
ested in the language that they are supposed to teach and studied it 
directly, and became themselves contributors to the growing grammati- 
cal literature of the present. 

In the school grammar that I have been discussing I turned to the 
chapter on prepositions. I expected to find there the customary warning 
against ending a sentence with a preposition, as in “This is the house he 
lives in.”” I was not disappointed. I found the old warning there. There 
was once in England a great poet, John Dryden, who believed that Latin 
is a much finer language for the expression of thought than English, and 
that we ought to model English after this more finished tongue. He 
noticed that in Latin the preposition does not stand at the end of the 
sentence, and came to the conclusion that the English way of putting a 
preposition at the end of the sentence should be discarded. He went 
through the prefaces of the books that he had written and changed all the 
sentences in which he found the prepositional ending. Under the influ- 
ence of Dryden and men who thought like him it became common in 
school books to warn against the prepositional ending. This construction, 
however, did not disappear from our language. The English people had 
worked for many centuries on it until it had become a vital part of the 
language. A man may allow his hand or his foot or his leg to be cut off, 
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but he never consents to having his head cut off or his heart cut out. The 
prepositional ending is the very heart of English idiom, and couldn’t 
be cut out. You have heard of the school teacher who always clothed his 
warning against the prepositional ending in the words: “A preposition is 
a bad word to end a sentence with.”’ 

The times have changed considerably since Dryden’s day. There isn’t 
now a scholar in England or America who believes that an expression is 
bad because it is idiomatic English. Today we are rather proud of our 
language and our history as a people. No American school teacher would 
claim that idiomatic English is bad expression, but he still warns against 
the prepositional ending. The reason is that he doesn’t know enough 


‘about his native language to tell what is idiomatic English. He knows 


< 


nothing of the long struggle of the English people to establish the prep- 
ositional ending in the language. He warns against it because he found 
the warning in his school grammar. The author of the school grammar 
copied it out of an older grammar. This warning was once universal in our 
school books. 

But there is a better day coming. Recently I looked over a number of 


‘recent British school grammars. I didn’t find this old warning in one of 


them, and in one grammar the prepositional ending was recommended 
as one of the most useful constructions in the language. Of course our 
American scholars all know that this construction is good English, but 
lower down in our school system the old story is still told. I have even 
heard it higher up. A few months ago I discussed the construction with 
a college professor who visited me in my study. He admitted that it 
might be idiomatic Engg but claimed that it is not literary. I handed 
him Fowler’s Modern English Usage and pointed to the following passage 
in it: “The legitimacy of the prepositional ending in literary English 
must be uncompromisingly maintained” (p. 458). He was surprised and 
had little to say, for he knew the high standards that this British scholar 
sets up for the literary language. After a moment’s pause he remarked 
that one thing seemed sure to him: the unstressed preposition at the end 
of the sentence weakens the statement. I called his attention to the fact 
that the characteristic feature of the prepositional ending is terseness, 
which is associated with forcefulness rather than with weakness: “This 
is the house he lives in,’’ terse idiomatic English instead of the more 
formal “This is the house in which he lives.” I called his attention also 
to the elegant simplicity that lies in the construction, which often sug- 
gests its use even in choice language to avoid clumsy, roundabout ex- 
pression. I illustrated this point by the words spoken by James Russell 
Lowell at the memorial meeting in Exeter Hall, London, Sept. 24, 1881, 
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oad on the death of President Garfield: “The soil out of which such men as 
ing he are made is good to be born on, good to live on, good to die for and to 
” be buried in.”’ I requested my guest to restate Lowell’s sentence in terser, 
- more forcible language. Of course he couldn’t do it, for there is matchless 
; vigor in the construction. 
. I called his attention also to a more modern development of the prep- 
rt ositional ending. It is now often employed to render the beginning of 
“ a question more emphatic. The preposition is removed from before the 
interrogative and placed at the end of the sentence, so that the stress 
; may fall upon the first word in the question: ‘‘Where did he come from?” 
a “What is he writing about?’’ I remarked that this newer use of the prepo- 
sitional ending seemed to me to be a very felicitous development, and 
a asked him if he thought so, too. He was considerably worried by my 
? question. He is a scholar and in general believed that the language of the 
. best writers constitutes good usage, but the rules of the school grammars 
ia still have a mys’ ‘rious hold on him. 
If some scholars are influenced by the rules of the school grammars 
; rather than by good usage, it is only natural that many teachers of 
: English in the lower schools follow these rules implicitly. The preposi- 
d i a tional ending, as in ‘“‘the house he lives im,” is so natural and idiomatic v 
7 that it is difficult to see how anyone in our time could question its 
“ legitimacy. But strange to say many teachers of English regard it as 
“4 bad usage. A year ago in a group of English teachers I got into a tight 
h place by defending it. There was present a woman teacher who had 
“ spent a long life fighting this construction, a as a veteran ad- 
d ! vanced bravely to the attack, upbraiding me stemmly for my defence of it. 
4 Our teachers of English have as much courage as they have ever had, 
h but they do not now convince us as they did our forefathers. They have 
d lost something vital to success—fitness for leadership. 
- : As we have just seen, many teachers of English represent good idio- 
- ! matic English as bad usage. They are not sufficiently trained to know 
‘ what good English is. This is an intolerable condition of things. Incal- 
culable harm is done to our children. In composition work the teacher 
“4 must be prepared to judge the work presented to him. In every class 
F j questions of usage are likely to arise. The students are subject to un- 
: favorable influences out in the world and also their language is likely to f 


suffer. The teacher of English who knows can be of incalculable as- 
, q sistance to his students, can again become an important force in our 
national life, for no one can be so useful in our schools as he. If a student 
goes out into the world with a little less chemistry than he should have, 
he will not be handicapped for life’s work, but if he goes out into the 
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world without an adequate training in English expression he will be 
absolutely handicapped. A few years ago I attended a Northwestern 
Alumni banquet in a large eastern city. After the feast a man arose and 
addressed me as follows: 


I am the superintendent of a large chemical factory. I have doctors of philosophy 
working under me. They hand in reports of their work to me, which I have to sub- 
mit to headquarters. Often I have to sacrifice my evenings to get their reports into 
decent English. When you go back to Northwestern tell the faculty for me that 
they should give the students less chemistry and more English. We can easily 
remedy deficiencies in chemistry, but we are not equipped to teach English. 


No one can do so much good in our national life as the teacher of English. 
But he must know, must have a wide knowledge of his mother tongue 
to be able to give a ready answer to the varied questions that arise. He 
can often clear up a difficult construction in a few minutes and place the 
students in command of a valuable means of expression. He may often 
be able to lead them to higher ground and give them a broad view of 
things. The correction of a few errors of speech will not give them the 
training they need. They must become acquainted with the inner nature 
of their mother tongue. A large number of our teachers of English have 
had such a meager scientific training that they cannot give their students 
what they need. As this condition obtains widely it will be very difficult 
to remedy the evil. I do not expect to see a much better condition in my 
lifetime, but I am not a pessimist. I believe firmly in the scientific spirit 
of the age, believe that in time it will seize every teacher of English. 
In our higher institutiogiof learning teachers of the type of our philolo- 
gist are at work, and their influence will in time be felt below. I have 
reason to hope that in the immediate future the number of those dedicat- 
ing themselves to the study of the mother tongue will increase. When our 
teachers of English are filled with the knowledge of their native language 
and the great pictures that it brings with it, our children and grand- 
children will trip light-heartedly to the English room and will leave it 
with the feeling that the grammar class is the event of every day in their 
school experience. 
GEORGE OLIVER CURME 


Northwestern University 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


The forty-eighth meeting of the MopERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
was held, on the invitation of the University of Wisconsin, at Madison, Wiscon- 
sin, Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, December 28, 29, and 30, 1931. The 
Association headquarters were in the Memorial Union of the University of Wis- 
consin, and all meetings were held in the buildings of the University. Registra- 
tion cards at Association headquarters were signed by some 750 members. The 
Local Committee at Madison consisted of Professors C.D. Zdanowicz, Chairman; 
C. W. Thomas, Secretary; Philo M. Buck, Jr.; C. D. Cool; Max Griebsch; Paul 
M. Fulcher; Laura Johnson; A. E. Lyon; B. Q. Morgan; Julius E. Olson; Joseph 
L. Russo; Charlotte R. Wood. 

The transportation arrangements were facilitated by the codperation of the 
Chicago & North Western Railway, which operated a sp»cial train on Monday 
morning from Chicago to Madison in two sections, making the run from Chicago 
in two hours and thirty-five minutes, and two hours and forty-five minutes 
respectively. The University of Wisconsin generously threw open some of its 
dormitories for the accomodation of members of the Association at an extremely 
moderate charge, thereby at the same time furthering the convenience of mem- 
bers by enabling them to find lodgings on the University Campus. Also, the 
University Club hospitably offered its privileges to members of the Association 
during their stay in Madison. 


MONDAY AFTERNOON 
GENERAL MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION 


The Association held its first meeting on Monday afternoon in the Great 
Hall of the Memorial Union, in conjunction with the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish. The meeting was called to order at 2:10 p.m. by Professor 
Castmir D. ZpaNowrcz, Chairman of the Local Committee, who introduced 
President GLENN FRANK of the UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, who delivered an 
Address of Welcome to the two Associations. 

At the conclusion of President Frank’s Address, brief responses were made by 
President Writ1aM A. CLARKE for the A.A.T.S., and by President GeorcE O. 
CurmeE for the Modern Language Association. 

Professor GEORGE OLIVER CurMeE of Northwestern University, President of the 
Modern Language Association, then delivered the Presidental Address: “Are 
Our Teachers of English Adequately Prepared for Their Work?’”* 


RESEARCH GROUP MEETINGS 


The latter half of the afternoon session was devoted to Research Group Meet- 
ings, which met from 4 to 5:30 o’clock. 


(Comparative Literature III) Arthurian Romances. Chairman, CLARK H. SLOVER, 
* The text of the Presidential Address is printed above, pp. 1415-1426. 
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University of Texas; Secretary, MARGARET SCHLAUCH, New York University. In 
the absence of the chairman, Miss MARGARET SCHL \UCH presided. 

The chairman read the report on the Arthurian L ibliography for 1930-31, and 
a report on the contributions of Professor Marr (Leningrad) to the study of the 
Tristan story 

The following papers were then presented and discussed: 


1. “Amis and Amiles” and ‘“The Two Brothers.”” James R. Caldwell, Univer- 
sity of California. 

2. “Another Analogue of the Grail Story.” Arthur C. L. Brown, Northwestern 
University. 

3. ““Malory’s Use of Material from the Prose Romances.” Nellie Slayton Aur- 
ner, University of Iowa. 

There was much discussion of interest, more especially by Professor A. C. L. 
Brown (Northwestern), Marcus Goldman (Jilinois), C. N. Gould (Chicago), John 
S. Harrison (Butler), and Stith Thompson (Jndiana). 

The following officers were chosen for the coming year: Chairman, Margaret 
Schlauch, New York University; Secretary, A. H. Schutz, Ohio State University. 
There were fifty persons in attendance. 

A. H. Scuutz, Acting Secretary 


(English IX) Wordsworth and his Contemporaries. Chairman, THomas M. Ray- 
sor, University of Nebraska. 

The following papers were read and discussed: 

1. “A Report on Coleridge Research.” Earl Leslie Griggs, University of Michi- 
gan. 

2. “Maga, Champion of Shelley.” Alan L. Strout, Texas Technological College. 

3. “The Primary Documents of Shelley Biography.” Newman I. White, 
Duke University. 

4. “Recent Discoveries and Correlations in the Facts of Keats’s Life and 
Poetry.” C. L. Finney, University of IWinois. 

Professor Arthur Beatty’s paper on “The Primary Documents of Wordsworth 
Biography” was by his request moved from second to fifth place on the program, 
and had to be omitted for lack of time. 

In accordance with the report of the Nominating Committee, consisting of 
Professors Beatty, Blanchard and Finney, the following officers were elected 
for the coming year: Chairman, Newman I. White, Duke University; Secretary, 
Earl Leslie Griggs, University of Michigan. 

Newman I. Waite, Secretary 


American Literature Chairman, RoBeErt E. SPILteR, Swarthmore College. (First 
Session; the Second Session of this Group was held on Tuesday at 9 A.M.) 
The following papers were read: 


1. “William Bartram and the American Indian.” N. B. Fagin, The Johns Hop- 
kins University. 
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2. “William Hill Brown.” H. Milton Ellis, University of Maine. 

3. “The Evolution and Significance of H. H. Brackenridge’s Modern Chivalry.” 
Claude M. Newlin, Michigan State College. 

4. “Cooper’s Relationship to Jacksonian Democracy.” Dorothy Waples, 
Lawrence College. 


Approximately 45 persons were in attendance. 


The group held a business meeting at 6 p.m. with Professor Spiller in the 
chair. The Secretary gave a rapid summary of the business transacted at the 
meeting of the Advisory Council in the afternoon. The business fell into the fol- 
lowing categories: 


1. Executive Committee was directed to try to arrange a meeting between 
the Editors of American Literature and the authorities of the Duke University 
Press to consider means for lightening the editorial duties of Professor Hubbell 
and to discuss the future financial conditions of the periodical. 

2. Professor Robert E. Spiller was elected to the Board of Editors of American 
Literature, the term of Professor Pattee having expired. 

3. The Committee on Resources for Research was instructed to consider the 
need for a new History of American Literature on a comprehensive scale and 
the possibility of joint effort toward an American Bibliography. 

4. Professor Quinn, Chairman of the Committee on the Survey of Manuscript 
Materials for American History and Literature in the United States, reported 
that although the project now bore the endorsement of the M.L.A., the A.H.A., 
the A.C.L.S., and the S.S.R.C., work had been temporarily postponed for lack 
of funds in the present depression. The Committee plans to operate on a budget 
of $80,000 for five years. 

5. The organization of the Group was changed to permit balloting by mail, 
thus increasing the element of democratic control. 

6. The Nominating Committee reported, and the following officers were 
elected for the coming year: Chairman, R. L. Rusk, Columbia University; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, E. S. Bradley, University of Pennsylvania; Bibliographer, E. E. 
Leisy, Southern Methodist University; Advisory Council, T. O. Mabbott, Hunter 
College (3 years), and R. E. Spiller, Swarthmore College (3 years). 

Sixty-five persons attended the dinner. 

EDWARD S. BRADLEY, Secretary 


(English XIV) English Drama. Chairman, C. F. Tucker Brooke, Yale Univer- 
sity. In the absence of the Secretary, Professor John W. Draper, West Virginia 
University, was appointed acting secretary. 

The following papers were read: 

1. “Professor E. Eckhardt on English Drama of the Renaissance.” Hardin 
Craig, Stanford University. 

2. “William Rowley’s Hand in Three Middleton Plays.” W. D. Dunkel, Uni- 
versity of Rochester. 
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3. “When and How did Sentimental Comedy Begin?”’ Kathleen M. Lynch, 
Mount Holyoke College. Discussion by J. E. Uhler. 

4. “Dramatic Reminders: In What Respects are Modern Audiences Subtler 
than Elizabethan?” G. F. Reynolds, University of Colorado. Discussion by S. S. 
Seward, Stanford University, H. T. Price, University of Michigan, and others. 

The following officers were elected for the coming year: Chairman, G. F. 
Reynolds, University of Colorado; Secretary, Kathleen M. Lynch, Mount Holyoke 
College. About eighty persons were present. 

Joun W. Draper, Acting Secretary 


(Italian I) Italian Literature. Chairman, OLIVER M. JOHNSTON, Stanford Univer- 
sity; Secretary, DOMENICO VITTORINI, University of Pennsylvania. 

The following papers were read: 

1. “A New Light on a Virtually Unknown Poem of Guittone D’Arezzo.” Ca- 
millo P. Merlino, University of Michigan. 

2. “A Word Unprotected: Meanings of (di)smagare and Dante’s Use of the 
Word.” Herbert D. Austin, University of Southern California. 

3. “More About Dante’s Gianni Schicchi.”” Rudolph Altrocchi, University of 
California. 

4. “The First American Edition of Le Mie Prigioni.” Angeline H. Lograsso, 
Bryn Mawr College. 

Officers of the group for the coming year were elected as follows: Chairman, 
Walter L. Bullock, University of Chicago; Secretary, Domenico Vittorini, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. About fifty persons were present. 

Luicr A. PASSARELLI, Acting Secretary 


Immediately following the meeting of this group, the annual meeting of the 
American Association of Teachers of Italian was held. The officers of the A.A.T.I. 
for 1932 were elected as follows: Honorary President, C. H. Grandgent; President, 
W. L. Bullock, Vice-Presidents, A. Marinoni and J. Van Horne; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, D. Vittorini; Councilors, C. P. Merlino, J. P. Rice and Miss Anacleta C. 
Vezzetti. 

(German III) Goethe. Chairman, James Tart HatFIELp, Northwestern Univer- 
sity. 

The following papers were read: 

1. “Goethe and the Psychoanalysts.” E. F. Dexter, Hunter College. 

2. “The Sources of Amerika, du hast es besser.” Walter Wadepuhl, West Vir- 
ginia University. 

3. Report of the Goethe Centenary Committee by Carl F. Schreiber, Yale Uni- 
versity. 

4. “Goethe in der Revue des Deux-Mondes von 1831 bis heute.” Emma O. 
Bach, Madison, Wis. 
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5. “Faustus, Urfaust, Fragment, and Faust I: A Re-consideration of Heller’s 
Theory Regarding the Relation of Goethe to Marlowe.” Lawrence W. Price, 
University of California. 

The officers for the coming year are as follows: Chairman, Carl F. Schreiber, 
Yale University; Secretary, Walter Wadepuhl, West Virginia University. 

Cart F. SCHREIBER, Secretary 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF FRENCH 


The American Association of Teachers of French held its annual meeting 
Monday afternoon at 4 o’clock with the president, Bert E. Young, Indiana 
University, in the chair. Some seventy-five members were in attendance. Pro- 
fessor Otto F. Bond, University of Chicago, made an interesting analysis of the 
reading method in elementary French as used at his institution. This was fol- 
lowed by a long and animated discussion. Professor S. H. Bush, secretary-treas- 
urer, Iowa University, reported the affairs of the body in good condition. The 
editor of the French Review, Professor Héléne Harvitt, Brooklyn College, was 
likewise in attendance. 

The Association voted in favor of the proposed affiliation with the Federation 
of Modern Foreign Language Teachers and the president was delegated to sit in 
the Council of the Federation as the representative of the Association. The Asso- 
ciation adjourned to meet at New Haven in 1932. 


AMERICAN DIALECT SOCIETY 


The annual meeting of the American Dialect Society was held in the Graduate 
Room of the Memorial Union at 4 o’clock. 

The following papers were read: 

1. “The Unpublished Part of R. H. Thornton’s American Glossary.” Sir Wil- 
liam A. Craigie, University of Chicago. 

2. “Observations on the Dialect of Haverhill, Mass.’’ Guy S. Lowman, Yale 
University. 

3. “The Future Work of the Dialect Society, and Its Relationship to the Work 
of the Linguistic Atlas.’ Miles L. Hanley, University of Wisconsin. 

It was voted to increase the annual dues of the American Dialect Society to 
$2.00. Thirty-five members were present at the meeting. 

Mites L. HANLEY, Secretary-Treasurer 


MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


A meeting of the Executive Council of the Modern Language Association was 
held at 5 o’clock in the University Club with President Curme in the chair. 

The Treasurer of the Association, Dr. Lyman R. Brapiey, distributed to 
members of the Council copies of his annual report, and also presented for ap- 
proval the following budget for 1932: 

Pursuant to Section V of the By-laws of the Modern Language Association 
of America I have the honor to submit a budget of expenditures for 1932, to 
which I have also appended an estimate of receipts for the same period. 
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ESTIMATE OF EXPENDITURES FOR 1932 


For Administration of M. L. A. 


Salary, Secretary and Editor... .............c00cccccecs 
I ot a ccicleles wees LIOR pede bas cee 
ETE EET ROTOR Cae RT eT e 


For Publication of PMLA 


Printing Geo. Banta Pub. Co..... 0.0... ccc eee 
Peper GOOCH GE CPBVINE,. 2.0. 6k ccc cccsccaeece 


For Miscellaneous Expenses 
Amer. Council of Learned Societies..................... 
American Council on Education.......................- 
i. 6 5654 5 eka dsm a Ag bndand 22 nda 
Officers Travelling Expenses......................2005. 
Annual Meeting Programs and Circulars................ 
a og ne ergis he We ice deeca wn 
ESS ere ee eae Sees eee eres 
Public Audit of Treasurer’s Accounts................... 


For Mandatory Transfers 
re aca Sn sain siemund oni kee eae 
oe gg SR, rr rr 
I cheer ddaveni cad crrcaradsbasdssomeaes 


For Special Expenses for 1932 
40% of Sales of PMLA, 1931.................00 0c e eee 
I se Re oe tcc he pwreg ds ya kan aes 


SEEN IER OPE O EE ET TCT 
PRATER COTTER CE POO eee 


Proen Carmen Copper athe o.oo. §. 6:5 6:6:005:6 coves ons cue ces denis 








26,307.23 


$28 ,600.00 
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To summarize: The estimated surplus, $2,300, is smaller by $3,500 than the 
actual surplus for 1931. This is due, partly, to the progressive reduction of $1,000 
in the grant of the Carnegie Corporation of New York, to a postponed transfer 
of $849.03 to the Emergency Fund, to a permanent investment of about $600 in 
an Addressograph, cabinet, stencils and frames, but also due to a more conserva- 
tive estimate on income, especially from memberships. Besides the 138 per- 
sons who will be dropped on January 1931 as being two years in arrears, 
there are 342 others who have not yet paid their dues for 1931. While this 
number is not excessive, it is somewhat beyond that in recent years and leads 
me to fear that the nation-wide depression may throw its shadow over the 
finances of the Association during the coming year. 

On the other hand, it seems quite reasonable to expect this surplus to be 
greater rather than less than the above estimate; so I propose to turn $1000 over 
to the Research Fund and another $1000 to strengthen the Permanent Fund. 
My summary of transfers for 1932 follows: 


To Permanent Fund: 


From Life Members........................... eee 

From Current Funds..................... posseeeee-e. 1,000.00 $1,350.00 
To Research Fund from Current Funds. ....... ... 2,500.00 
To Emergency Fund: 

From 40% of Sales of PMLA, 1931..... 2 . $49.03 

From 40% of Sales of PMLA, 1932...... ree 200.00 1,049.03 





$4,899.03 


At this time I should like to express to Mr. John Whyte, your treasurer up 
to March 1, my appreciation for the interest that he took in my apprenticeship 
in M.L.A. during 1930-1931 and for the efficient organization that he bequeathed 
to me. It must seem to members of the Council like mentioning the obvious when 
I say that without constant recourse to Mr. Carleton Brown for advice I should 
scarcely have been able to discharge my duties as treasurer. 


LyMAN R. BRADLEY, Treasurer 


It was Voted: to approve the budget as presented by the Treasurer. 


The Secretary read to members of the Council his report, and also reported to 
the Council certain suggestions which had been received from members of the 
Association. 

The Secretary called the attention of the Council to the fact that, through the 
deaths of Professors Nyrop and HERForD, there were two vacancies in the list of 
Honorary Members. After some general discussion the Council voted to nomi- 
nate to the Association the following persons for election as Honorary Members: 
FERNAND BALDENSPERGER of the Sorbonne, and Joun G. Ropertson of the 
University of London. 


The Council then adjourned. 
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MONDAY EVENING 
GENERAL MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION 


The second general session of the Association was held in the Great Hall of the 
Memorial Union, Monday evening at 8 o’clock, with President GEORGE OLIVER 
CurME in the chair. 

President Curme announced the appointment of the following Committees: 

To Audit the Treasurer’s Report—Professors HENRI F. MULLER, RoBeErt C. 
WHITFORD, and CARL SELMER. 

On the Nomination of Officers—Professors JAMES TAFT HATFIELD, GEORGE R. 
HAVENS, URBAN T. Hotmes, C. F. Tucker BROOKE, and A. C. BAuGH. 

On Resolutions—Professors CARL F. SCHREIBER, H. S. V. JONES, and OLIVER 
M. JOHNSTON. 

The following papers were then read: 

1. “The Legend of Swift: A Study of the Formation of a Legend in Literary 
History.” By Professor HENry J. Davis of the University of Toronto. 

2. “‘Poetry and Painting.” By ADRIAAN J. BARNouw, Queen Wilhelmina Profes- 
sor, Columbia University. 

3. “The Problem of Culture in France.” By Professor ALBERT J. FARMER of 
the University of Grenoble. 

4. “Popular Literature and Its Problems.”’ By Professor FRIEDRICH VON DER 
LEYEN of the University of Cologne. 


TUESDAY MORNING 
RESEARCH GROUP MEETINGS 


The morning session of Tuesday was devoted to Research Group Meetings, 
which were held in two Divisions, those of the First Division from 9 to 10:30 
o’clock, and those of the Second from 11 to 12: 30 o’clock. 


First Division: 9: 00 A.M. 


(General Topics I) Poetic Form and General Aesthetics. Chairman, Ava L. F. 
SNELL, Mount Holyoke College. 

1. “Laboratory Data upon the Aésthetics of Meter.’ A. R. Morris, University 
of Michigan. This paper provoked considerable discussion which was led by 
Professor W. E. Leonard. 

2. “The Rise of Music as a Determinant of Poetic Theory.” John W. Draper, 
West Virginia University. 

3. “Some Observations on the Emily Dickinson Stanza.” Alice Bidwell Wesen- 
berg, Butler University. 

4. “Form in Humorous Verse.’’ Samuel S. Seward, Jr., Stanford University. 

5. “The Poetic Process from the Inside,’’ William Ellery Leonard, University 
of Wisconsin. 

Professor Buck’s paper, “Some Recent Theories of Versification,” was omitted 
because of lack of time. 


PuILo M. Buck, Jr., Secretary 
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(Comparative Literature V) The Renaissance. Chairman, Oscar J. CAMPBELL, 
University of Michigan. In the absence of the chairman, V. B. Heltzel, 
Northwestern University, presided. 





th ‘ 
a The following papers were read: 
: 1. “Literature and Learning in the Cinquecento Drawing Room.” Walter L. 
ees: im Bullock, University of Chicago. 
eC. { 2. “Literary Groups in Tudor and Stuart England.” V. B. Heltzel, North- 
| 4 western University. 
ER. | 4 3. “Apropos de la question du mariage au seizieme siécle en France.” E. V. 
Telle, University of Nebraska. 
IVER 
A bibliography dealing with the general question of literary groups will be 
mailed upon receipt of ten cents per copy covering the cost of mailing. Applica- 
aey tions to be made to the Secretary of the group, A. H. Schutz. 
The following officers were chosen for the coming year: Chairman, R. V. Mer- 
ofes- 4 rill, University of Chicago; Secretary, V. B. Heltzel, Northwestern University. 
About forty were in attendance. 
R of A. H. Scuutz, Secretary 
{ 
sae (English II) Middle English Language and Literature. Chairman, CHARLOTTE 
D’EvELyn, Mount Holyoke College. 
The following papers were read: 
1. “Additions to the Canons of Trevisa and Walton.’”’ Herbert E. Childs, 
University of Washington. 
a 2. “Some New Fourteenth-Century Lyrical Materials.’’ Beatrice D. Brown, 
. Upper Montclair, N. J. 
3. “Fasciculus Morum: A Franciscan Treatise Used by Seculars.’”’ Frances 
: A. Foster, Vassar College. 
= 2 4. Suggested as texts which the group might profitably undertake for editing: 
The South English Legendary, The Northern Homily Collection, and the Chronicle 
rsity of Thomas Bek of Castelford. 
| by | 5. “Problems and Progress of the Middle English Dictionary.”” Samuel Moore, 
University of Michigan. 
per, The present group officers will continue for the coming year. The roster 
of attendance was signed by twenty-four persons. 
een 4 SANFORD Brown MEECH, Secretary 
sit (English IV) The Period of Spenser. Chairman, H. S. V. Jones, University of 
j Illinois. 
tted The following papers were read: 


1. “Spenser’s Fowre Hymnes: a Re-study.” Frederick M. Padelford, The Uni- 
versity of Washington. 
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2. “Did Spenser Die in Poverty?” Ray Heffner, The Johns Hopkins University. 

3. “Kingship in the Arcadia.” Allan H. Gilbert, Duke University. 

4. “Spenser’s Nine Lost Comedies Again.’”’ Charles B. Burke, The University of 
Tennessee. 

5. “The Structure of Book II of the Faerie Queene.” Ernest A. Strathmann, 
The Johns Hopkins University. 

6. “Sir Edward Dyer and the Elizabethan Alchemists.”’ Ralph M. Sargent, 
Carleton College. 

A “Report on the Year’s Work in Spenser,”’ prepared by T. P. Harrison, Jr., 
The University of Texas, was omitted owing to lack of time. 

Dr. Ray Heffner, The Johns Hopkins University, as Chairman of the committee 
to select a Group Project, reported that the Committee had decided on a Spenser 
Allusion Book as a suitable subject for a collaborative undertaking. The Com- 
mittee sent out in June a form letter asking members to report allusions which 
had come to their notice. A most gratifying response had been received to this 
letter: between 150 and 200 new Spenser Allusions had been reported. When 
a considerable body of allusions has been collected it is proposed to compile an 
Allusion Book and publish it as the work of the Spenser group. 

Hardin Craig, Stanford University, moved that a permanent editorial commit 
tee for the preparation of a Spenser Allusion Book be appointed: Ray Heffner to 
be permanent chairman, the other members to be appointed by the officers of the 
Group for the coming year, 1932, no fixed number being designated. This 
proposal was adopted by the Group. 

The officers elected for the coming year are: Chairman, Allan H. Gilbert, Duke 
University; Secretary, T. P. Harrison, Jr., University of Texas. 

Harowp H. BLANCHARD, Secretary 


(American Literature) Second Session. The first session was held on Monday at 
4 P.M. 

This session was devoted to a discussion on Thoreau read by Percy H. Boyn- 
ton, University of Chicago. 

The following papers were read: 

1. “Thoreau Rejects Emerson.” John Brookes Moore, University of Washing- 
ton. 

2. “Walden and New England Life of the Fifties.” Raymond Adams, Univer- 


sity of North Carolina. 
Epwarp S. BRADLEY, Secretary 


(French I) Medizval Literature and Linguistics. Chairman, URBAN T. HOLMEs, 
Jr., University of North Carolina. 


The following papers were read: 
1. “A Semantic Parallelism based on Old French gourmon.”’ Raphael Levy, 
University of Baltimore. 


soit ae 
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2. “The Provencal Vida of Daude de Pradas.” A. H. Schutz, Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 

3. “Avoir beau with infinitive, in Old and Modern French.” Paul-Louis Faye, 
University of Colorado. 

4, “Some textual observations on the Versus et Ludi of Hilary.’’ Millett 
Henshaw, St. Louis University. 

The following officers were elected for the coming year: Chairman, David S. 
Blondheim, The Johns Hopkins University; Secretary, A. H. Schutz, Ohio State 
University. About sixty persons were in attendance. 


ALFRED Foutet, Secretary 


(German IT) Language and Literature of the XVIth’Century. Chairman, Epw1n 
C. RoEppDER, College of the City of New York. The Chairman who was suffering 
from loss of his voice, asked Professor Vos of Indiana to preside for him. 

The following papers were read: 


1. “Fischart’s Last Work for the Press of B. Jobin, Strassburg (on the New 
Jigerbuch Jacoben von Fouilloux, 1590).’’ Charles A. Williams. University of 
Illinois. 

2. Professor Jente of Washington University, as Secretary of the Committee 
on the Census of Sixteenth-Century German Books in American Libraries, made 
an informal report, which was followed by some discussion. 

3. “Zur Etymologie von Karndffel.”” Ernst Voss, University of Wisconsin. 

4, “Sixteenth-century Literature in the Light of Sociology.’’ Karl Reuning, 
Swarthmore College. Owing to lack of time this paper had to be slightly abridged 
in the reading. 

The officers nominated and elected for the coming year are: Chairman, J. A. 
Walz, Harvard University; Secretary, Karl Reuning, Swarthmore College. The 
meeting was well attended, the maximum number at any one time being about 
fifty. Nert C. Brooks, Secretary 


(Slavonic I) Slavonic Language and Literature. Chairman, CLARENCE A. MAN- 
NING, Columbia University; Secretary, GEORGE LuBA, Benedictine High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio. In the absence of both the Chairman and the Secretary, Fran- 
cis R. Preveden, De Paul University, presided. 

The following papers were read: 

1. “The Slavic Vowel-Changes as Represented by Russian, etc. deru: -dor, 
drat’: -dirat’ and dyra, etc.” Francis Preveden, De Paul University. Discussion 
by Professors Francis Preveden and Alfred Senn. 

2. “The Marvelous Adventure of the Russian Theater.” Tatiana I. Vacquier, 
Nazareth College. In the absence of Miss Vacquier the paper was read by Profes- 
sor Preveden. 

The other persons announced on the program were not present, and their 
papers, accordingly, were not presented. 

About fifteen persons attended. 

Francis R. FREVEDEN, Acting Secretary 
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SECOND Division: 11:00 a.m. 


(General Topics II) Critical Study of Romanticism. Chairman, Epwin H. Zevy- 
DEL, University of Cincinnati. 

The following papers were read: 

1. “Uses of the Word ‘Romantic’ in the Eighteenth Century.”’ Edward E. 
Hale, Union College. 

2. “La Foudre, a Defender of Romanticism.” D. H. Carnahan, University of 
Illinois. 

3. “Romanticism and the Humanists.”” Ernest Bernbaum, University of Iili- 
nois. 

The chairman appointed Professor Paul Kaufman of Virginia Beach, Va., as 
a Committee to nominate officers for the coming year. More than one hundred 


persons were present. 
Epwin H. ZEYDEL, Chairman 


(Comparative Literature IV) Anglo-French Literary Relations. Chairmen, E. P 
Darcan, University of Chicago, and GEORGE WILEY SHERBURN, University of 
Chicago. 

The following papers were read: 

1 “ ‘Queen Anne’s Men’ in the Choix des Anciens Journaux.” Minnie M- 
Miller, Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia. 

2. “The Influence of Shakespeare as Reflected in French Periodicals, 1823- 
30.” Marguerite Treille, Baker University. 

3. “Walter Pater’s ‘Asthetic’ Theory and the Barres Culte du Moi. Some 
Analogies.”’ Albert J. Farmer, Université de Grenoble, Visiting Professor at Brown 
University. 

The Chairmen elected for the coming year were: Professors Albert Feuillerat, 
Yale University and I. O. Wade, Princeton University. 


GEORGE SHERBURN, Chairman 


(English I) Old English. Chairman, RuDOLPH WILLARD, Yale University. In the 
absence of the Chairman, the Secretary presided. 


The following papers were read: 

1. “The Alleged Predominance of Explosive Consonants in Old English 
Verse.” Merrel Dare Clubb, Texas Christian University. 

2. A Reading in Beowulf (demonstrating the reader’s theory of Old Germanic 
versification). William Ellery Leonard, University of Wisconsin. 


3. “A Study of the Doctrinal Terms in A’lfric’s Homilies.”” Nelius O. Halvor- 
son, Iowa State Teachers College. 


4. “A Possible Autograph by £lfric.” John Collins Pope, Yale University. 
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5. “Some Practical Details of Old English Scholarship.” Edward C. Ehren- 
sperger, Wellesley College. 
The officers were re-elected for the coming year. Eighty-five persons were 


present. 
PutNAM F. Jones, Secretary 


(English VII) Philosophy and Literature of the Classical Period. Chairman, 
AtaNn D. McKIvop, Rice Institute; Secretary, W. A. Eppy, Dartmouth College. 
In the absence of both the Chairman and the Secretary, Louis I. Bredvoid, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, acted as Chairman. 


The following papers were read: 


1. “Changing Ideals of Gentlemanly Character and Conduct in the Seven- 
teenth Century.”’ W. Lee Ustick, Goucher College. Discussed by L. I. Bredbold, 
Ronald S. Crane, R. F. Jones, and P. S. Wood. 

2. “Chain of Being, Evolution, and Progress in Eighteenth-century Popular 
Literature.’’ Lois Whitney, Vassar College. Discussed by Ronald S. Crane. 

3. “Notes on Congreve’s Correspondence.” J. C. Hodges, University of 
Tennessee. 

4. “Unpublished Notebooks of Thomas Gray.’”’ W. Powell Jones, Western 
Reserve University. Discussed by J. W. Draper 

The officers were re-elected for the coming year. About seventy persons were 
present. 

Louts I. BREDVOLD, Acting Chairman 


(English X) Victorian Literature. Chairman, WaLpo H. Dunn, College of Woo- 
ster. In the absence of the Chairman, Professor PauL M. Futcuer, University 
of Wisconsin, presided. 

The following paper was read and discussed: 

1. “Some New Considerations on Matthew Arnold and Arthur Hugh Clough.” 
Howard F. Lowry, College of Wooster. This was based on manuscript material— 
all of Arnold’s diaries and notebooks, the correspondence between Arnold and 
Clough, and all of Clough’s journals. 

The Secretary read a suggestion from Professor Robert Morse Lovett that a 
future meeting of the Group discuss the requirements for the doctor’s degree for 
students who specialize in the nineteenth century. 

The motion was passed that a committee be appointed to report at the next 
meeting on the desirability and feasibility of an annual bibliography for Vic- 
torian literature. 


The following officers were elected for the coming year: Chairman, Howard 
Mumford Jones, University of Michigan; Secretary, William D. Templeman, 
University of Illinois. About forty people were present. 


WituraM D. TEMPLEMAN, Secretary 
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(French III) French Literature of the XVIth and XVIIth Centuries. Chairman, 
COLBERT SEARLES, University of Minnesota. 

The following papers were read: 

1. “Camille de Morel, a Prodigy of the Renaissance.”’ Samuel F. Will, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 

2. “A Literary Salon at Poitiers in the Sixteenth Century. The Dames des 
Roches and Their Milieu.” A. H. Schutz, Ohio State University. 

3. “Ronsard in the First Half of the Seventeenth Century.” Josephine de 
Boer, The Johns Hopkins University. 

4. “A Critical Edition of Jean Rotrou’s Works.” Lawrence M. Riddle, Uni- 
versity of Southern California. (A summary read by the chairman.) 

Valuable information was given by Professor Nitze a propos of the Salon of 
the Dames des Roches. Professor Lancaster contributed an interesting causerie 
on the sources of Rotrou and sources in general. 

Professor Albert Schinz, University of Pennsylvania, was elected Chairman 
for the coming year with the request that he select the secretary. There were 
approximately seventy-five persons in attendance. 


Ernest J. Lévf&que, Secretary 


(Spanish I) Spanish Language. Chairman, ANTONIO G. SOLALINDE, University of 
Wisconsin. 
The following papers were read: 


1. “El Contenido de los Manuscritos de Costigo y Documentos.”’ Agapito Rey, 
Indiana University. 
2. “An Additional Chapter on Magic in Medieval Spanish Literature.” J. H. 
Nunemaker, State College of Washington. 
3. “On the Origin of the Accusative Use of the Preposition ‘a’.” E. F. Parker, 
Harvard University. 
Henry B. RICHARDSON, Secretary 


(German I) Historical Grammar. Chairman, Frederick H. Wilkens, New York 
University; Secretary, Taylor Starck, Harvard University. In the absence of the 
Secretary, Jacob Hieble of Cornell University was avpointed acting secretary. 

The following papers were read: 

1. Professor Edwin C. Roedder, College of the City of New York, presented a 
report as Chairman of a committee appointed to consider the opportunity for 
the study of German dialects in the United States and Canada. Professors A. B. 
Faust, A. Senn, and A. Busse took part in a lively discussion. 

2. “Notkers Lateinischer und Deutscher Stil.” Alfred K. Dolch, University 
of California at Los Angeles. ‘ 

3. “Velarization and u-Vocalization of /, its First Recorded Appearance in 
German and Flemish-Dutch.” Carl Selmer, Hunter College. 
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4. “Syntactical Functions and Sound Change Illustrated by Examples from 
O. H. G. and M. E.” Karl Reuning, Swarthmore College. 

The following officers were elected for the coming year: Chairman, E. H. 
Sehrt, George Washington University; Secretary, P. R. Pope, Cornell University. 
(As Professor Sehrt will be abroad, and therefore unable to attend the next 
meeting, P. R. Pope was made the Chairman, and was given the power to ap- 
point his own Secretary.) About fifty persons were in attendance. 


Jacos HIEBLE, Acting Secretary 





The Modern Language faculty of the University of Wisconsin tendered a 
luncheon to the members and guests of the Modern Language Association at 
12:30 p.m. in the Great Hall of the Memorial Union. 





TUESDAY AFTERNOON 
DEPARTMENTAL SECTION MEETINGS 


For the Tuesday afternoon session the Association met at 2 o’clock in three 
sections, devoted, respectively, to English, Romance, and Germanic Philology. 


ENGLISH SECTION 


Chairman, Professor EDGAR F. SHANNON of Washington and Lee University. 

The following papers were read: 

5. “Geoffrey of Monmouth’s Motive for Writing the Historia.’”’ By Professor 
J. S. P. Tatiock of the University of California. 

6. “The Prologue in Petticoats.’”’ By Professor AUTREY NELL WILEY of 
Texas State College for Women. 

7. “The Original Malvolio.”” By Professor ALWIN THALER of the University 
of Tennessee. 

8. “Science and Language in the Seventeenth Century.’”’ By Professor R1cH- 
ARD F. Jones of Washington University. 

9. “Shelley and the Problem of Knowledge.” By Mr. ALEXANDER CAPPON 
of Cambridge, Mass. 

About two hundred and fifty were present. 

RICHARD F. Jones, Secretary 


ROMANCE SECTION 


Chairman, Professor GEORGE R. Havens of Ohio State University. 
The following papers were read: 


10. “The Use of Linguistic Evidence in Literary and Historical Research.” 
By Professor HAYWARD KENISTON of the University of Chicago. This paper was 
subsequently discussed by Professor C. C. MARDEN of Princeton University. 
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11. “Flaubert’s Unfinished Bouvard et Pécuchet in the Light of New Docu- 
ments.” By Professor Don L. DEMorEst of the Ohio State University. 

12. “Some Alleged Annotations by Tasso to Della Casa’s Poems.” By Pro- 
fessor RuDOLPH ALTROCCHI of the University of California. 

13. “Music in the Work of Marcel Proust.” By Miss FLORENCE HIER of New 
York City. 

14. “La Critique Littéraire et ses Orientations Nouvelles.” By Professor 
Récis Micuaup of the University of Illinois. 

15. “Some Influences of Moliére’s Repertory Upon His Own Plays.” By 
Professor J. HENRY OwENs of Drury College. Discussed by Professors H. C. Lan- 
caster of The Johns Hopkins University, and Colbert Searles of the University of 
Minnesota. 

16. “The Mystery of Elche in 1931.” By Professor D. F. Ratcurrre of the 
University of Cincinnati. 2 

The Committee appointed to nominate officers, consisting of Professors H. C. 
Lancaster, C. E. Anibal, and R. Altrocchi, presented their report through Pro- 
fessor Lancaster, nominating Professor Hayward Keniston of the University of 
Chicago for Chairman and Professor Norman Torrey of Yale University for 
Secretary of the Section for the coming year. The Secretary was instructed to 
cast a ballot declaring these nominees unanimously elected. Some two hundred 


persons were present. 
WALTER L. BuLLock, Secretary 


GERMANIC SECTION 
Chairman, Professor ADOLF Busse of Hunter College. 

The following papers were read: 

17. “Der literarische Kampf der Stiirmer and Dringer gegen die Schul- und 
Buchweisheit ihrer Zeit.” By Mr. THEODORE SCHREIBER of the University of 
Wichita. 

18. “Double Infinitive Constructions in German.’ By Dr. MEtIssErs of the 
University of Washington. 

19. “Goethe and the German-American Poets.”’ By Professor A. E. ZUCKER 
of the University of Maryland. Discussed by Professor E. H. Lewis. 

20. “Social and Ethical Attitudes in German War Novels.” By PETER Hac- 
BOLDT of the University of Chicago. 

21. “Die Dichterin Louise Hensel.”” By FRANK SprecKER, Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 


The reading of Professor Bradish’s paper, “Zur Frage nach Schillers Schadel,” 
was omitted on account of lack of time. 

Dr. W. K. THomas presented a report on the purposes of the Carl Schurz 
Memorial Foundation. 

The following resolution was introduced by Professor A. B. Faust: 
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Resolved, That a Committee of five be appointed by the Chairman to consider the 
question of A Basic Word List to be adopted by the Germanic Section of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association as a standard for use by American students acquiring the German 
language, that the Committee prepare such a list and submit it to a large number of 
teachers throughout the United States for their criticism, and that the Committee report 
on their Basic Word List at the next meeting of the Modern Language Association. 


After discussion it was voted to refer Professor Faust’s resolution to the 
American Association of Teachers of German. 

The Committee on Nomination of Officers reported the following: for Chair- 
man, Professor Bert J. Vos, University of Indiana; for Secretary, Professor A. E. 
Zucker, University of Maryland. One hundred and thirty-five persons were pres- 
ent. 

R. O. RGSELER, Secretary 


TUESDAY EVENING 


A Subscription dinner was served at the Hotel Loraine to 561 members and 
guests of the Association. 

Following the dinner a smoker was given with a program arranged by the 
Local Committee. The President of the Association, Professor GrorGE O. 
CuRME, acted as Toast Master. After the singing of ‘‘Folksongs of Four Nations” 
in which all present joined, an address of greeting to the Association was given by 
Epwarp A. BircE, President Emeritus of the University of Wisconsin. A very 
clever smoke-talk in rime, “All About the M.L.A.,”’ was given by Professor 
BAYARD Q. MorGAN, of the University of Wisconsin.* 

Following the smoke-talk, the audience was entertained with songs from the 
Elizabethan Drama, presented by Epwin S. Linpsey, University of Chat- 
tanooga, assisted by players and singers from Madison. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING 
RESEARCH GROUP MEETINGS 


The morning session of Wednesday was devoted to Research Group Meetings, 
which were held in two Divisions, those of the First Division from 9 to 10:30 
o’clock, and those of the Second from 11 to 12:30 o’clock. 


First DIvISION: 9 A.M. 


(General Topics IV and V) Practical and Experimental Phonetics. Chairman, 
S. N. Trevino, University of Chicago. In the absence of the Chairman, the Secre- 
tary, W. F. TWAappvELL, University of Wisconsin, presided. 


The following papers were read: 


* In compliance with numerous requests the author has since printed “All About the 
M.L.A.” in pamphlet form. Copies may be obtained (15¢ each) by writing to The Print 
Shop, 324 West Gorham St., Madison, Wis., or directly to Professor Morgan. 
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1. “Analysis of Radiographs.” (Illustrated by slides recording a complete 
series of vowels in Chicago English). C. A. Bevans, University of Chicago. 

2. “An Experimental Study of Accent in French and English.” Agnes Blanc, 
Crane Junior College. Slides of graphs for pitch and intensity in connected speech. 

3. “Phonetic Transcription for Dialect Study.” Miles L. Hanley, Yale Uni- 
versity. 

Professor Amos Reno Morris led the discussion of the papers. 

The following officers were elected for the coming year: General Topics IV, 
Practical Phonetics: Chairman, W. F. Bryan, Northwestern University; Secretary, 
W. F. Twaddell, University of Wisconsin. General Topics V, Experimental Pho- 
netics: Chairman, Harry J. Russell, Miami University; Secretary, Agnes Blanc, 
Crane Junior College. About forty-five persons were present. 

(As Professor Bryan found it impossible to accept the chairmanship of the 
Practical Phonetics group, after consultation with the leading members of 
the group, Professor Archibald A. Hill of the University of Virginia has been 
appointed chairman of this group.) 

W. F. TwWApbDELL, Secretary 


(English V) Shakespere. Chairman, E. P. Kunt, University of Iowa. Secretary, 
Louts B. Wricut, University of North Carolina. In the absence of the Secretary, 
the Chairman asked Rupotr Kirk, Rutgers University, to act in his place. 

The following papers were read: 

1. ‘Elements in the Composition of King Lear.’’ Madeleine Doran, Wellesley 
College. 

2. “Shakespeare and the Garrick Revisions.” John Uhler, University of 
Louisiana. 

3. “Three Shakespere Forgeries.’”’ Samuel A. Tannenbaum, New York City, 

The Nominating Committee named the following officers for the coming 
year: Chairman, W. W. Lawrence, Columbia University; Secretary, Rudolf Kirk, 
Rutgers University. About seventy persons were present. 

RupotrF Kirk, Acting Secretary 


(English VI) The Seventeenth Century. Chairman, Harris FLETCHER, Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 

The following papers were read: 

1. ‘“‘The Influence of Latin Irregular Verse on The English Ode.” Leicester 
Bradner, Brown University. 

2. “Seventeenth-Century English Theory of Verse Translation.” Alice Bid- 
well Wesenberg, Butler University. 

3. “Dryden’s Intellectual Significance.” Louis I. Bredvold, University of 
Michigan. 

The present officers were re-elected for the coming year. About sixty persons 
were present. 


Harris FLETCHER, Chairman 
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(English XI) Contemporary Literature. Chairman, Marvin T. Herrick, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. 

The following papers were read: 

1. “The Cult of Escape in Modern English Poetry.” Bruce Weirick, Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 

2. “Edgar Lee Masters and the Modern Spirit.” Herbert E. Childs, Univer- 
sity of Washington. 

3. “Poets and Phonograph Records.”’ Cabell Greet, Columbia University. 
Mr. Greet played several of the seventy records made by Vachel Lindsay shortly 
before his death. 

The following officers were elected for the coming year: Chairman, Bruce 
Weirick, University of Illinois; Secretary, Herbert E. Childs, University of Wash- 
ington. About fifty persons were present. 

W. L. WERNER, Secretary 


(French VI) French Literature of the XIXth and XXth Centuries. Chairman, 
Hucu A. Situ, University of Wisconsin. 

The following papers were read: 

1. “Balzac, Precursor of Eugene O’Neill.”” Hermann H. Thornton, Oberlin 
College. Discussed by Professor Dargan. 

2. “La Maniére de la création littéraire de Curel.’’ André Lévéque, U miversity 
of Wisconsin. Discussed by Professor Kurz. 

3. “The Critics’ Candidate.”’ C. C. Gullette, University of Illinois. 

4. “La Couleur normande de Madame Bovary.” Jean Canu, Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege. 

5. “The Historical Bases of Rostand’s Napoléon IV.” David C. Cabeen, 
Vanderbilt University. 

6. “Avramotti’s Critique du Voyage en Gréce de Chateaubriand.” Emile Mala- 
kis, University of Pennsylvania. 

The Nominating Committee composed of Professor Dargan of Chicago, Mor- 
ris of Indiana, and Kurz of Knox College, proposed the following officers for the 
coming year, who were elected: Chairman, G. N. Henning, George Washington 
University; Secretary, L. P. Shanks, The Johns Hopkins University. The at- 


tendance varied from fifty to one hundred and twenty-five. 
Joseru S. GALLAND, Secretary 


(Spanish IT) Spanish Literature since the Renaissance. Chairman, F. COURTNEY 
Tarr, Princeton University. 

The following papers were read: 

1. “New Light on the Number of Lope de Vega’s Plays.” W. L. Fichter, 
Brown University. 

2. “The Literary Court of the Conde de Lemos at Naples (1610-1616)”. 
O. H. Greene, University of Pennsylvania. 

3. “Rousseau in Spain.” J. R. Spell, University of Texas. 
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4. “The Youthful Writings of Pérez Galdés.” H. C. Berkowitz, University of 
Wisconsin. 
The following officers were chosen for the coming year: Chairman, William 
L. Fichter, Brown University; Secretary, Sturgis E. Leavitt, University of North 
Carolina. Eighty persons attended this meeting. 
OLAV K. LUNDEBERG, Secretary 


A joint meeting of Spanish I and Spanish II was held immediately following 
the adjournment of Spanish II. The meeting was called to order by Professor 
Tarr, and Professor Northup was elected chairman with the undersigned as 
secretary. The matter of adding another section to the Spanish groups was dis- 
cussed. It was voted that the present arrangement be amended and expanded to 
include three Spanish sections, viz: (Spanish I) Spanish Language and Medieval 
Literature, (Spanish IT) Spanish Literature of the Renaissance and Golden Age, 
(Spanish IIT) Modern Spanish and Spanish-American Literature. 

As officers for the new section (Spanish III) the following were elected: 
Chairman, F. Courtney Tarr, Princeton University; Secretary, E. Herman 
Hespelt, New York University. 

Professor Marden, reporting for the Journal Committee, announced that The 
Hispanic Review had been established and that the editorial staff headed by Pro- 
fessor Crawford was preparing material for the first issue to appear in January 
1933 under the auspices of the University of Pennsylvania Press. This journal is 
to be a quarterly with a subscription price of four dollars. 

Professor Tarr presented for the Periodicals Committee a report which was 
accepted. It was then moved to discharge the committee. 

Oxav L. LUNDEBERG, Secretary 


(German IV) Methodology of Literary Criticism. Chairman, Ernst FEIsE, The 
Johns Hopkins University; Secretary, ERNST ROSE, New York University. In the 
absence of both officers, Professor Vos presided. 

The following papers were read: 

1. “The Philosophic Interpretation of Literature.’’ Rolf Hoffmann, Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles. 

2. “The Artistic Conception of Literature.” Erich von Schroetter, North- 
western University. 

3. “Uber die Bewertung zeitgenéssischer Dichtung.’”’ Peter Epp, Bluffton 
College. 

4. “Time and Space as Forms of Literary Interpretation.” Helmut Rehder, 
University of Missouri. 

5. “Der gegenwartige Stand der Untersuchungen iiber sogenannte ‘Erlebte 
Rede’.” Werner Neuse, New York University. 

The following officers were elected for the coming year: Chairman, T. M. 
Campbell, Wesleyan University; Secretary, A. A. Aron, University of Illinois. 
Between eighty and ninety persons were present. 

WERNER NEUSE, Acting Secretary 
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(Scandinavian I) Scandinavian Language and Literature. Chairman, A. M. 
STURTEVANT, University of Kansas. In the absence of the Chairman, the Secre- 
tary presided. 

The following papers were read: 

1. ‘““A New Critical Approach to the Personality of Peer Gynt.” A. Anstensen, 
University of Saskatchewan. Discussed by Professors Einar Haugen and Julius 
Olsen. 

2. “The Origin and Early History of the New Norse Movement in Norway.” 
Einar Haugen, University of Wisconsin. 

3. “Is the Eiriksmél a Fragment?” Lee M. Hollander, University of Texas. 
In the absence of Professor Hollander his paper was read by the Secretary. 

In the absence of Professor Axel J. Uppvall, University of Pennsylvania, his 
paper, ‘The Origin of the Name America: An undated and hitherto unpublished 
manuscript in English by C. J. L. Almquist,” was not read. 

The following officers were elected for the coming year: Chairman, C. N. 
Gould, University of Chicago; Secretary, Adolf B. Benson, Yale University. 


CHESTER N. GouLp, Acting Chairman 


SECOND Division 11:00 A.m. 


(Comparative Literature I) Prose Fiction. Chairman, ErNest BERNBAUM, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 

The meeting was devoted to informal exchange of information concerning the 
topic, “Important Recent Books, Editions, or Articles, of Interest to Students 
of the History of Prose Fiction.”” Among those taking part were Joseph E. Baker, 
Philo M. Buck, Jr., Paul M. Fulcher, Marcus S. Goldman, William L. Schwartz, 
and A. W. Secord. 

Professor A. W. Smith described his projected Short-List of Prose Fictions, 
the plan of which was discussed. 

It was unanimously voted to continue the plan of devoting this group meeting 
to informal discussion, with no announced papers. 


ALpHEvs W. Smuitn, Secretary 


(Comparative Literature I1) Popular Literature. Chairman, St1rH THOMPSON, 
Indiana University; Secretary, ARTHUR K. Davis, Jr., University of Virginia. 


The following papers were read and discussed: 


1. “The Deceit of Women: A Mid-sixteenth Century Collection of Tales.” 
(Illustrated by photostatic copies of the text.) John W. Spargo, Northwestern 
University. 

2. “The Origin of the Griselda Story.”’ Wirt Cate, Nashville, Tenn. (Read by 
Ralph Boggs of the University of North Carolina.) 

3. “The Uninvited Spinners: A Comparative Study.” Thelma G. James, 
College of the City of Detroit. 
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The third paper was followed by a discussion of new methods of folk-lore 
study and the validity of the conclusions drawn from them. Arthur Beatty of 
Wisconsin supported the method of the English anthropological school, and 
the Chairman expounded the Finnish Historical-geographic method. 


The following resolution was adopted: 


Resolved by the Popular Literature Group of the Modern Language Association of 
America that the subject of Folklore should be generally recognized by American Univer- 
sities as a legitimate part of the graduate discipline, and that where circumstances permit 
regular courses in Folklore should be offered. The following facts are submitted for the 
consideration of the Universities: 

(1) Folklore (comprising the traditional tale, the folk-song, the proverb, popular 
beliefs and customs) has been cultivated for more than a century and has engaged the 
attention of a number of the world’s great scholars. Particularly in the last fifty years the 
subject has been intensively studied here and abroad with increasingly rigorous and satis- 
factory methods, of which the serious student of comparative literature or of anthropology 
can ill afford to be ignorant. 

(2) In a few American Universities regular courses in Folklore are now a part of the 
graduate program. In certain European Universities chairs of Folklore are maintained, 
and in others doctorates may be given in Folklore, even though no full-time professorship 
exists. 

(3) A course in Folklore may well form a part of any of the Language or Literature de- 
partments or of that of Anthropology. It should act as a valuable liaison agency between 
departments. 

(4) It would be unfortunate if courses in Folklore were offered by those who did not 
have the requisite preparation. The rigorous training necessary for the real Folklore 
scholar should be recognized. Not only must he have an unusual linguistic equipment but 
he must have given years to the mastery of the exceedingly rich literature of the subject. 
He must understand and be active in the solution of the important scholarly problems in 
the field. A well-conducted course in Folklore opens up new cultuial horizons; it must 
therefore be conducted by a man of scholarly training and of historical and social insight. 


Officers for the coming year were chosen as follows: Chairman, John W. 
Spargo, Northwestern University; Secretary, Thelma G. James, College of the City 
of Detroit. About thirty persons were in attendance. 


Tuetma G. JAmeEs, Acting Secretary 


(English IIT) Chaucer. Chairman, A. C. Baucu, University of Pennsylvania. 

The following papers were read: 

1. “A Study on the Framework of the Canterbury Tales.” Clifford P. Lyons, 
The Johns Hopkins University. 

2. “Chaucer’s French Source for the Clerkes Tale.”’ J. Burke Severs, Lehigh 
University. 

3. “Maledictions in Chaucer.” James A. Work, Yale University. 

4. “Chaucer’s Part in the Negotiations of 1377-8.” Haldeen Braddy, New 
York University. 
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The following officers were elected for the coming year: Chairman, W. F. 
Bryan, Northwestern University; Secretary, Beatrice Daw Brown, Upper Mont- 
clair, N. J. About thirty persons attended the meeting. 

A. C. Baucu, Chairman 


(English VIII) Literary Tendencies during the Second Half of the XVIIIth 
Century. Chairman, Cecit A. Moore, University of Minnesota. In the absence 
of the Chairman, the Secretary, R. W. Ser1z, presided, and GEORGE W. SHER- 
BURN acted as Secretary. 

The following papers were read and discussed: 

1. “Editing Tom Jones.’’ Gerard E. Jensen, Connecticut College. 

2. “Special Problems Involved in Editing Diaries and Letters.’”’ Katharine C. 
Balderston, Wellesley College. 

3. “A Practical Problem in Editing.” J. Homer Caskey, Ohio University. 

4. “On Maintaining Original Spelling in Reprints.’ Margery Bailey, Stanford 
University. 

The following officers were elected for the coming year: Chairman, Louis I. 
Bredvold, University of Michigan; Secretary, Lois Whitney, Vassar College. 
About eighty persons were present. 

R. W. Seitz, Acting Chairman 


(English XIII) Present-Day English. Chairman, Wi1t1AM CABELL GREET, 
Columbia University. 

The following papers were read: 

1. “The Vocabulary of our Poets.’”’ William F. Luebke, University of Denver. 
(By Title.) 

2. “More ‘Portmanteau’ Coinages.”’ Robert Withington, Smith College. (By 
Title.) 

3. “The Pronunciation of ‘either’ and ‘neither’.” Louise Pound, University of 
Nebraska. 

4. “Current English Usage and the Dramas of Galsworthy.”’ Marvin T. Her- 
rick, Swarthmore College. 

5. “In Describing Present-Day English, Should We Be Influenced by the 
Principles of Latin Syntax?” George O. Curme, Northwestern University. 

6. “Some Observations on Field-Work in the Dialects of New England.” 
Hans Kurath, Yale University. 

The officers elected for the coming year were: Chairman, E. C. Ehrensperger, 
Wellesley College; Secretary, Guy S. Lowman, Yale University. 

W. C. GREET, Chairman 


(French V) French Literature of the XVIIIth Century. Chairman, Norman L. 
TorrEY, Yale University. 
The following papers were read: 
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1. ‘Persian Letters before Montesquieu.’’ Gustave L. van Roosbroeck, Co- 
lumbia University. Read by Professor E. A. Méras of Adelphi College. 

2. “Tyssot de Patot, a French Predecessor of Voltaire.” David R. McKee, 
The Johns Hopkins University. 

3. “Jean Meslier and Voltaire.” Andrew R. Morehouse, Yale University. 

4. “The Composition of Voltaire’s Candide.” George R. Havens, The Ohio 
State University. 

The following officers were elected for the coming year: Chairman, Ira O. 
Wade, Princeton University; Secretary, David R. McKee, The Johns Hopkins 
University. About sixty persons were present. 


Ira O. Wave, Secretary 


(German V) Modern German Literature. Chairman, Er1tcH HOFACKER, Wash- 
ington University. In the absence of the Secretary, Professor G. C. L. ScoucHARD, 
New York University, was appointed acting secretary. 


General Topic: Naturalism. 

The following papers were read: 

1. “Alfred Déblins ‘geistiger, dialektischer Naturalismus’.” Peter Epp, Bluf- 
ton College. 

2. “Gerhart Hauptmann’s Relation to Naturalism.” F. W. J. Heuser, Co- 
lumbia University. 

3. “Gerhart Hauptmann und der Teufel.” Theodore Schreiber, University 
of Wichita. 

4. “Auslindische Dichter und der Naturalismus Gerhart Hauptmanns.” 
Paul J. Menge, University of Notre Dame. 


The following officers were elected for the coming year: Chairman, Hermann 
Johann Weigand, Yale University; Secretary, Theodore Schreiber, University of 
Wichita. 

The general topic chosen for the coming year is: “Expressionism and Post- 
Expressionism.”” More than one hundred person attended the meeting. 


G. C. L. ScoucHARD, Acting Secretary 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 
GENERAL MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION 


The third general session of the Association was held on Wednesday afternoon 
in the Great Hall of the Memorial Union and was devoted to the reading of re- 
ports and the transaction of business. 

The Association was called to order by Vice President H. CARRINGTON LAN- 
CASTER of The Johns Hopkins University at 2:10 P.M. 

Professor CARLETON Brown of New York University, the Secretary of the As- 
sociation then presented the following report: 
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During the year 1931 the Modern Language Association was represented by 
Professor John Smith Harrison of Butler University at the inauguration of Dr. 
Harry Woodburn Chase as President of the University of Illinois on May 1; by 
Professor Elijah C. Hills of the University of California at the Second Inter- 
national Congress of Linguists held in Geneva, August 25-29; by Professor 
George Harley McKnight of Ohio State University at the Centennial Celebra- 
tion of Denison University, October 16-18; by Professor Allan H. Gilbert of 
Duke University at the inauguration of Dr. Frank Porter Graham as President 
of the University of North Carolina on November 11; and by Professor Lionel 
C. Durel of Sophie Newcomb Memorial College at the inauguration of Dr. 
James Monroe Smith as President of the University of Louisiana on November 
12. 

Since the last annual meeting the deaths of twenty members of the Modern 
Language Association have been reported to the Secretary. Among these were 
two of the distinguished foreign scholars on our roll of Honorary Members: 
Professor Kristoffer Nyrop, University of Copenhagen, who died on April 13; 
and Professor Charles Harold Herford, University of Manchester, who died on 
April 25. Among the deaths during the year are those of three former presidents 
of the Association: Fred Newton Scott, University of Michigan, on May 29; 
Hugo Karl Schilling, University of California, on July 28; and Frederick Morris 
Warren, Yale University, on December 6. The Secretary also mentions with par- 
ticular sorrow the untimely death of Professor Edwin Greenlaw of the Johns 
Hopkins University, who died on September 10. 

The total membership of the Association at the present date is 4127, of which 
number 380 are life or emeritus members. Our Constitution, provides that mem- 
bers who have paid annual fees for forty years may continue as members without 
further payments; and, in accordance with this provision, the names of thirteen 
persons were added to the list of our emeritus members at the beginning of the 
present year. This provision, so far as I am aware, is somewhat more liberal than 
the practice in other learned societies; nevertheless I believe it is right in prin- 
ciple. We should be sorry, from every point of view, to lose from our membership 
roll the names of veterans who for many years have given loyal and devoted 
service to the Association. 

From the 4127 present members of the Association are to be deducted the 
names of 20 persons who have resigned to take effect on January 1, 1932, and 
also 138 others who are still in arrears for their membership dues of 1930 and 
1931. Most of these 138 members in arrears are persons whose connection with the 
Association began within the past few years, as will be seen from the following 
tabulation: 


Joining during the period 1911-1918 (8 years) 7 
Joining during the period 1919-1924 (6 years) 24 
Joining in the year 1925 13 
Joining in the year 1926 24 
Joining in the year 1927 11 
Joining in the year 1928 22 
Joining in the year 1929 37 

138 


The years since 1925, it should be remembered, have been characterized by 
a rapid increase in the Association’s membership. Among the several hundred 
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additions to the List of Members each year during this period, it is perhaps in- 
evitable that a certain percentage should find that the Association did not satisfy 
their expectations. We have, of course, no desire to retain on the membership list 
persons who are not interested in the Association’s activities or in the papers 
published in PMLA. However, I think we may fairly ask that persons wishing to 
discontinue their membership resign at the beginning of the calendar year in- 
stead of maintaining silence as to their intentions, or delaying to give notice 
until toward the end of the year, thereby entailing a serious loss of revenue to the 
Association. Although the dropping of 138 members on account of arrearages 
represents a considerable wastage, this number compares favorably with the 177 
similarly reported last year and the 245 reported two years ago. 

To these membership statistics, it is encouraging to add, that 215 persons 
have joined the Association to begin their membership on January 1, 1932. The 
net result is, therefore, that the Association will begin the year 1932 with a 
membership of 4184. This is an increase of 257 over the corresponding figure as 
reported at Washington last year and is 677 above the figures reported at Cleve- 
land. 


During the year another volume has appeared in the Association’s Revolving 
Fund Series: A Bibliography of the Seventeenth-Century Novel in France, compiled 
by Professor Ralph Coplestone Williams of Amherst College. With the publica- 
tion of this Bibliography, a volume of 370 pages, the Revolving Fund has been, 
I regret to say, completely exhausted, so that we must now consider means for 
replenishing the Fund. The Executive Council has authorized an application to- 
ward this end to the Carnegie Corporation, which it is hoped will be granted, so 
that the useful service which this Fund has rendered to scholarship may not 
suffer interruption. 

The completion of the Monograph Endowment Fund announced at the 
Washington meeting has added to the Monograph Current Account during the 
year an income of slightly more than one thousand dollars. We have at present 
some three thousand dollars in this Account, an amount amply sufficient to pay 
the full cost of printing another Monograph in this Series. The Committee of 
Award wishes very properly to maintain the high scholarly standard of the 
Series and is not disposed, therefore, to act hastily in choosing the next Mono- 
graph. However, there is reason to hope that a year hence we may be able to 
announce the Fourth in this Series. 

At the Washington meeting the Secretary reported that the sum of $1500 had 
been set apart as a special fund for the purpose of assisting the work of the re- 
search groups. The first use made of the fund was to pay the cost of printing “A 
Bibliography of Critical Arthurian Literature for the years 1922-1929,” edited 
by Professor John J. Parry for the Arthurian Group. During the year $2500 has 
been added to this fund, which at present amounts to almost $4000. The Execu- 
tive Council has now voted to maintain this as a capital fund, using the income 
only for the assistance of research projects. Within the next two years it is hoped 
to increase this fund to $10,000, which should yield an annual income of $500. To 
provide even a small permanent income for this purpose seems wiser than to 
spend the principal and thus leave the Association with no provision in the 
future for assisting research projects. 

The expenditure of the income from this research fund is in the hands of the 
Executive Council, with wide discretionary power. It has not seemed wise to 
define too narrowly the particular form which this assistance to research should 
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take, inasmuch as it is difficult to judge in advance the most urgent needs which 
may present themselves. The publication of the Arthurian Bibliography, the 
first project presented for consideration, seemed to afford an appropriate begin- 
ning for the operation of the fund. But this does not mean that in the future the 
income will necessarily be devoted to the publication of bibliographies, although 
it seems likely that the most pressing need will continue to be the assistance of 
some form of publication. 

The Association’s income from membership fees, it is clear, cannot be stretched 
to cover more than the necessary administration expenses and the cost of print- 
ing PMLA on the present scale, with upwards of 1500 pages in the annual 
volume. The maintainance of our Monograph Series is taken care of, fortu- 
nately, by the income from an Endowment fund created for this purpose. But 
besides the elaborate studies which comprise the. Monograph Series, there come 
to us from year to year a considerable number of important essays—running to 
perhaps seventy-five printed pages—which we cannot at present take care of. 
They do not qualify as Monographs, according to the standard established by 
the Committee of Award; and they cannot be accommodated in PMLA, already 
strained to the limit. The time may soon come when we shall be forced to make 
provision for studies of this type, which, though neither books nor papers suit- 
able to a journal, are scholarly contributions well deserving publication. 

There is also a constant demand from many members of the Association for 
the publication of reviews. We already offer them a bibliography in which the 
output of American scholarship for the year is listed. But we take no note of the 
work of foreign scholars, and we do not attempt to review even the more im- 
portant scholarly books. Nor can this be undertaken until we can find additional 
resources—and I should be strongly opposed to any suggestion to provide these 
resources by an increase in the membership fee. To increase the membership fee 
beyond five dollars would inevitably exclude a large number of persons who most 
need the stimulus and assistance which membership in the Modern Language 
Association supplies. 

In these remarks the Secretary is not outlining any definite program but is 
merely attempting to illustrate some phases of the problem of publication which 
at present remain unsolved. So far as the plans for the new Research Fund are 
concerned, the only matter definitely determined is, that the income will be used 
for the assistance of scholarship and will not be drawn upon for overhead or other 
expenses of the Association. 

More than six months ago the Secretary’s attention was called to a surprising 
article entitled ““More on the Fallacies and Irrelevancies of American Literary 
Scholarship,” which appeared in Beiblatt zur Anglia, Vol. XLI (1930) pp. 153-4. 
In this communication, which I regret to say was signed by a person who was 
then, but is no longer, a member of the Association, the writer says among other 
things: 


The annual Bibliography of the P.M.L.A. is precisely what such an enterprise should not 
be, owing to an indiscriminate lavishing of praise on the output of an inner circle and an 
equally frank “snubbing”’ of outsiders. 


The writer goes on to challenge his readers “to try their hands on a thoroughly 
critical review of one of the less glorious productions of some member of the 
‘inner circle’. They will hunt until the Greek calends for one of our scholarly 
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magazines to accept and print it.” It is unnecessary to quote further from the 
article in question. The attention of the editor of Anglia Beiblati was called to 
the article by a prominent German scholar in the membership of the Association, 
who suggested that in fairness an opportunity should be given to reply to these 
reckless and unsubstantiated statements affecting the good faith of the compilers 
of our annual Bibliography. Up to the present time, however, no word has been 
received from the editor of Anglia Beiblatt. I feel that I cannot let this opportu- 
nity pass without entering protest against the implications in the article referred 
to. The compilers of the annual Bibliography in PMLA deserve the thanks of all 
members of the Association by the fidelity and diligence with which they per- 
form their arduous task. There may be occasional omissions in this Bibliog- 
raphy due to the fact that the work is completed under great pressure of time, 
but I am certain that no fair-minded person will discover in these bibliographies 
evidence of favoritism or personal prejudice. That an article of this kind should 
appear in a European journal of such high standing as Beiblatt zur Anglia is un- 
fortunate especially since the fact that the communication originated on this 
side of the Atlantic might naturally lead the readers of Beiblait to suppose that 
the writer knew whereof he spoke. 

The Secretary believed when he presented his report a year ago, that the 
volume of PMLA for 1930, which established a new record in the number of 
pages published, marked the maximum limit. In point of fact, however, the vol- 
ume for 1931 has exceeded in size even the volume for 1930. The number of pages 
in 1931, exclusive of the Supplement, was 1327 as compared with 1277 in 1930. 
Even this, however, does not fully measure the increase in the material pub- 
lished, for the size of the type-page this year was enlarged by 12% so that this 
year’s volume actually includes 24% more matter than that of last year. The 
Treasurer has protested with good cause over the steady increase in the printers’ 
bills, and it has now been decided to stabilize the PMLA hereafter at 300 pages 
for each of the four numbers. At the same time an important change will be in- 
augurated by transferring the annual Bibliography from the March number to 
the Supplement. The Supplement, with the addition of the Bibliography, will 
itself make a number of some 300 pages, so that hereafter members will receive 
four numbers (in all 1200 pages) devoted entirely to publication of articles, and 
also a Supplement of 300 pages containing the Bibliography, Proceedings and 
List of Members. 

With the steady increase of the labor involved in editing PMLA, the Secre- 
tary found it necessary to ask the Executive Council to permit him to delegate 
the editing of PMLA, beginning with 1932, and it is a great satisfaction to re- 
port that Dr. Percy W. Long of Springfield, Mass., has undertaken this task and 
is already actively engaged in editing the papers which are to be published in 
1932. The Secretary, however, will continue as before to edit the Supplement. 

The Secretary finds it necessary to refer again to the vexed question of the 
departmental distribution of papers appearing in PMLA. Perhaps the matter 
can best be introduced by presenting a letter recently received from a member of 
the Association in one of our prominent universities: 


Dear Professor Brown: 

As a member of the M.L.A. may I ask you if the Publications of the M.L.A. could not 
be called the Publications of English Languages? Lately the Romance Languages, es- 
pecially French, seem to have been left out of the Publications. Now I don’t suppose that 
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there has not been in the hands of the Editorial staff any articles worth printing? If so, 
I would like to call your attention that the P.M.L.A. should consider Romance as well as 
English contributions—or as I suggested above change the name of the publication. 

I notice also that it is Dr. Long who will edit the Publications, so in case this letter 
does not concern you any more I would appreciate your handing him my message. 


Very truly yours, 


To this letter the Secretary replied as follows under date of December 3: 


Dear Professor 

Yours of November 29 is just received. In reply let me call your attention to the fact 
that during the year 1931 PMLA contained papers in the Romance field to the extent of 
352 pages as well as 16 pages of Romance Bibliography. You probably did not notice that 
this year the type-page of PMLA was enlarged so as to increase its capacity by twelve 
per cent. Accordingly, the 368 pages of Romance material published this year would 
actually be equal to 412 pages of the size heretofore issued. This is a much larger amount 
of space than has been devoted to the Romance articles in any previous year. 

No doubt your criticism was called forth by the fact that the Romance Languages were 
not represented in the September or December issues of PMLA. This was attributable to 
the very great congestion of papers, especially in English, which have been accumulating 
during the last two years. In fairness to these contributors I have made special effort to 
take care of manuscripts which have been awaiting publication for as much as two years. 
This congestion, I am glad to say, does not apply to papers in the Romance or German 
fields, which have been put into print with far less delay than those in English. 

The real grievance would appear to be, therefore, not that less space has been given to 
Romance articles, but that more space has been given to articles in English and German. 

May I ask you what the editor is to do when fully seventy-five per cent of the material 
accepted by the Editorial Committee for publication is in the English field? 

Finally, I hope you understand that for several years past the acceptance of papers for 
publication has not been determined by me and will not, in the future, be determined by 
Dr. Long, but all papers are passed upon by the members of our Editorial Committee. 
During the present year we have ‘spent some $1700 more on our printing bills than ever 
before. This, as I have explained, has seemed necessary on account of the steadily increasing 
congestion. 

I shall be glad to bring up your suggestion of changing the title of PMLA at the Madison 
meeting. As ever, 

Cordially yours, 


In concluding his labors as editor of PMLA, the Secretary wishes to express 
his appreciation of the faithful and scholarly services of the members of the 
Editorial Committee whose labors have steadily increased from year to year 
with the constant increase in the amount of manuscript material submitted for 
publication. In the opinion of the Secretary, the standard of selection during the 
past few years has been raised to a higher level than ever before. This is, of 
course, desirable from the point of view of readers of PMLA, and it is absolutely 
necessary from the point of view of the administration. At the same time, the 
raising of standards is necessarily a difficult and sometimes a painful matter. It 
has been made possible only by the loyal cooperation of the members of the 
Editorial Committee. 
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It occurs to me, in concluding this annual report, that the members of the 
Association would be glad to have a statement from the new editor setting forth 
his policies, and giving some account of the accumulation of accepted material 
which has been turned over to him by the members of the Editorial Committee. 


CARLETON Brown, Secretary 


It was Voted: to approve the report of the Secretary. 


Dr. Percy W. Long of Springfield, Mass., as the newly appointed Editor of 
PMLA, then presented the following statement: 


At the request of the Secretary I submit this report on the editorial problems 
of our quarterly publication PMLA. There have been forwarded to the editor to 
date (Dec. 26) as accepted, or recommended for acceptance after revision, a 
total of 89 articles aggregating 2202 pages of manuscript. All of these have been 
prepared for the printer excepting three articles which are still in course of 
revision. The March issue disposes of nineteen articles aggregating 466 pages of 
manuscript. The remaining seventy articles of 1736 pages will require in print, 
as nearly as I can estimate optimistically, 1157 pages. By the recent transfer of 
the annual Bibliography to publication with the Supplement, space has been 
cleared so that for each of the four quarterly numbers there are available 300 
pages. The resulting 1200 pages fall short of our present stock of articles by at 
least 250 pages. It is apparent, therefore, that we cannot hope to print in 1932 
all of the material which has been accepted before that year begins. There re- 
main, moreover, sixteen articles which have been submitted, for the most part 
quite recently, on which the Editorial Committee has not yet reported. In this 
embarras de richesse the supply shows no sign of diminishing; the quality appears 
steadily to improve; and the demand is limited only by our capacity to print. 
The editor timidly urges upon contributors who may feel disposed to be prolix 
that they exercise restraint. Brevity from his point of view is a virtue of the 
first order. 

In making up the quarterly numbers, several interests of different characters 
have to be considered. The first principle, certainly from the contributors’ point 
of view, is that priority of acceptance should be accompanied by priority of 
publication. I propose to see that all articles accepted before 1931 are published 
in 1932. There is an editorial temptation to present strong numbers, retaining a 
few of the less arresting articles for a more favorable occasion. Very important 
articles should have exceptionally early publication. If carried too far, however, 
such a policy must result sometime in a period of intellectual depression; and I 
shall take the ground that all accepted papers siand, as regards acceptability, 
sufficiently on a footing of equality to be delayed no longer than other considera- 
tions require. If they chance not to fit in with the numbers of the twelve months 
following acceptance, they should be published early in the ensuing year. 

Priority alone, however, cannot be permitted to determine the make-up of a 
number. If it were, the laws of chance would render most numbers a heteroge- 
neous medley. We have to consider a pro rata representation of the various de- 
partments of Modern Languages. Since the supply of articles is prevailingly in 
the field of English literature and philology, due proportion requires that nearly 
every, if not every, number should have some space devoted to the fields of 
Romance and Germanic literatures and languages. It is desirable even that oc- 
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casionally an issue should be for the greater part occupied in turn by each of 
these departments. 

Diversification is also desirable so that our members as a whole may find at 
least some part of each number within their sphere of general as distinguished 
from special interest. While the thorough treatment of highly specialized themes 
must always constitute our primary contribution, PMLA should present 
analogies to general meetings as well as to group meetings. Its range in historical 
periods and literary types and linguistic articles should be representative of the 
entire personnel of the Association. 

Nevertheless, the chance of supply often presents at one time a series of 
articles related in theme,—either that of a single author (as Chaucer, Spenser, 
Shakespeare)—or of genre (as drama or the novel). Under such circumstances it 
would seem appropriate, while preserving the general diversity in departments 
and types of articles, to give a character to individual numbers by offering oc- 
casionally a distinctive group. The fact that a number of such related articles 
dealing with Spenser were inherited by the editor is mentioned as an instance. 
The appearance of them together does not betoken a partiality to the work of 
that poet. 

The determining factors in the present policy of making up a number are, then: 
priority of acceptance, representation of departments, diversity, and distinctive 
groupings. The editor will welcome criticism of this policy and suggestions mak- 
ing for improvement. 

The range of articles at the editor’s command naturally depends on the action 
of the Editorial] Committee in recommending acceptance and on the types of 
articles which contributors submit. It would be a mistake for contributors to 
assume that those types of articles which have been accepted are the only types 
that are acceptable. Our road to improvement lies through experience and exper- 
iment. I believe I may say on behalf of the Editorial Committee that any definite 
contribution ably presented will be welcome for their consideration. 

Within each number the order of articles has for some time been as nearly as 
feasible the chronological order. This order has the merits that it is impersonal, 
convenient for reference, and in accord with the historical aspect of the publica- 
tion. No other principle of arrangement seems so well suited. From this scheme, 
however, two types of contributions are segregated: first, general articles, which 
follow those which are readily dated; and, second, brief notes of comment and 
criticism, which in some issues have formed a little addendum. This last feature 
is perhaps least germane to the constructive work of the quarterly numbers. For 
the moment it is in abeyance from lack of material. If a strong demand for it 
should in time develop, the editor would recommend that, with the advancing 
resources of the Association, provision ultimately be made for a separate issue 
either devoted exclusively to that field or combined with the annual Bibliog- 
raphy. 

The immediately pressing problem of the editor is to secure within reason a 
uniform style in such little things as quotations, footnotes, and bibliographical 
references. A style sheet for PMLA has been prepared by the printers which is 
available to prospective contributors. A copy may be had for the asking. 
Percy W. Lone, Editor 


Dr. Lyman R. Brapey of New York University, Treasurer of the Association, 
then presented the following report: 
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BALANCE SHEET FOR 1931 


Dec. 24, 1931 Dec. 24,1930 Increase 


























General Fund: 
Permanent Fund: 
IE ae ae ee ee $43,480.50 $37,418.25 $6,062.25 
MNES I races Nels':, Runhe-s Wee des eee ke 128.50 200.79 72.29% 
Current Fund—Cash................. eee 49.50 1,195.87 1,146.37* 
MD iid SGcba eee ec eaies ert Sets $43,658.50 $38,814.91 $4,843.59 
Monograph Fund: 
Endowment Fund: 
I Sd kL cos on a slic o's cals tnt $19,262.38 $18,298.50 $ 963.88 
TRIS ra ee Sale a er a Dal 89.08 51.21 37.87 
Current Funds—Cash ie eins aaa 2,835.65 1,461.27 1,374.38 
ed aid eae Swat d Bask sal nhice Wise cuaed $22,187.11 $19,810.98 $2,376.13 
Research Fund: 
Endowment Fund: 
ERT AAT POLAT TOE ee $ 3,683.69 $3 ,683.69 
Te ere ae 112.73 112.73 
Current Funds—Cash....................... $ 1,500.00 1,500.00* 
Nat 6 LEE Oe NR Ree Bees $ 3,796.42 $1,500.00 $2,296.42 
Rotograph Fund—Current Funds: 
RST Pore onAS tugireuahs ods dun K Rue $ 7,090.70 $ 5,830.49 . $1,260.21 
Emergency Fund—Current Funds: 
RR Pt at a ne $ 343.32 $ 605.94 $ 262.62* 
Revolving Book Fund—Current Funds: 
RUSE IE: SA AEE Oa ae ee errr $ 1.00 $ 1,734.06 $1,733.06* 





© SESS REA pee ota $77,077.05 $68,296.38 $8,780.67 





A. CURRENT FUND 
BALANCE, December 24, 1930 


ices. al $ 1,195.87 


RECEIPTS: 

Membership dues: 
IND as. hs clans ociarewccceud $ 348.00 
Collections for prior years................. 743 .34 
oi nS 5 os 45-40 Cong Kas0% 13,903.84 
PIR 65 che Sein wncr ot oj.4 oesse es 1,095.65 $16,090.83 

Library subscriptions 
For Volume xiv and prior................. $ 13.50 
MONTINI. co oo oso. cask ccc cced sans 727.71 
a 672.35 
Foreign library subscriptions............... 66.36 


1,479.92 
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Miscellaneous expenses: 
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Contributions: 
Carnegie Corporation of New York......... $ 6,000.00 
William Evarts Benjamin for Monograph En- 
og Er ere .. 1,000.00 
For Rotograph Fund (see contra)........... 150.00 7,150.00 
See GE BUVOTUIINS SHECO... .. 0... ccc ccc cscees . 1,936.00 
Sales: 
Publications............. rere eee 
I areebis:d vita Waele AS pS ae 32.89 
Revolving Book Fund..................... 97.50 
Arthurian Bibliography......... err 21.95 2,320.17 
Interest: 
Investments: 
Permanent Fund............. $ 2,105.31 
Monograph Endowment Fund. . .... 1,040.09 
Bank balances............. ; 20.48 3,165.88 
Collections for other Societies ; eee 194.15 
Miscellaneous: 
TEROOES CORTOCEIONS «oo. oon cc cc eee $ 142.73 
Transfer from Rotograph Fund for printing 
and postage (see contra)..... 95.20 
GS ics ancecnw cach uae Ree 17.30 255.23 
pete wectints. ......5....... ee 
I ire 3.6 <Nobh Slee ed a cco Sia ; Spink pean occa 





DISBURSEMENTS: 
Administrative expenses: 
Salaries: 
| Ae re ee ee ........$ 4,000.00 
CO re ee ce 6A eT 
GS” nee ie 2,874.17 $ 8,740.84 
PIN oso oka. o.6d 50k 4 i Pe ith tne 414.12 
SSE See oka a rn é ‘i er 471.31 
es ayia SES cutd swe bg ak sens wkd cbt 38.29 
Telephone and telegraph.......... sieeve nk a omee 30.26 
RE rN nS ales 388 .07 
eR On DE Ra seh rae OE re Wie 





Annual meetings—Circulars and programs...............$ 369.95 
Traveling expenses—Convention....................... 166.33 
SAAS icra aieip RE 20.19 





... S2,00b018 


$33,788.05 






_ $10,082.89 
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Dues—Other Societies: 

American Council of Learned Societies.................. $ 75.00 

American Council on Education...............-........ 10.00 85.00 
Funds transferred to: 


Le Roy Kimball, Managing Trustee: 
Life membership dues collected...........$ 348.00 
Contribution to Monograph Endowment 
Pn =e Ae are eee 1,000.00 
From Current Funds for Permanent Fund.. 5,600.00 
For accrued interest on bonds purchased. . . 40.87 $ 6,988.87 


NE ois re ids eae ebaeessb peg haksepsesucigis 2,521.95 
SEE eee Ie EE. ee Pee 1,040.09 
Rotograph Fund (see contra)... ............-2.00eeeeee 151.74 
a Oe eer rere 97.50 10,800.15 
For the Quarterly PMLA: 
To the George Banta Publishing Co.: 
RE ee eee ie enn eS $ 1,743.42 
SE ee ee 1,264.03 
woe ie aaa aa 1,620.74 
Faw cline name ease oe hace omaihlasla 2,017.24 
AEN EIR AS AES at tea teens 1,740.08 
Storage, cases, insuranmce................ 13.50 
Handling paper stock................... 21.75 $ 8,420.76 
To Taylor Paper Co., cover stock, and paper stock....... 2,973.55 
To Knapp Engraving Co., for plates..................-- 20.20 
To Hagopian Photo Engraving Co....................5- 120.94 
To Harvard University Press...................200005- 2.52 $11,537.97 
nna OUP I III, Foo ooo. 5k.c Sop actdcosineswcecscaumaned 186.32 
TTT ET ee 90.37 
RA ee rane een yeeerreeer ae r Le $33,738.55 
BALANCE, on hand in National City Bank, December 24, 1931........... $ 49.50 


B. MONOGRAPH FUND 


Ie IEE Fi, BI os oo do is vik cc venice Bevcecwmveanianasseees $1,461.27 
RECEIPTS: 
Interest on investments—Transferred from current fund...... .$1,040.09 
INE GE PINS 65.5 ccc wctecddsisreiconcesacapeats 76.16 
I 5 cnn cucnehecad<cceudedin ia Uasweees 258.13 1,374.38 





BALANCE, on hand in Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank, Dec. 24, 1931, $2,835.65 


C. RESEARCH FUND 
BALANCE, December 26, 1990........... 2. cc cic cece cece ccccscccesceees $1,500.00 
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RECEIPTS: 
Transfer from current funds $2,521.95 
Interest on bank balance 2,612.02 
$4,112.02 





DISBURSEMENTS: 


Printing Arthurian Bibliography $ 317.33 
Transfer to Trustees for purchase of investments 3,794.69 4,112.02 





D. ROTOGRAPH FUND 


BALANCE, December 24, 1930 $5,830.49 
RECEIPTS: 
Contributions (including $150.00 from current funds) 
Interest on bank balance 
Refund—George R. Havens 
Refund of expenses—Transferred from current funds 





$1,431.69 

14.23 
Transfers to current fund—for printing and sundry expenses. . . . 95.20 1,541.12 
BALANCE, on hand in National City Bank, December 24, 1931............ $7,090.70 





E. EMERGENCY FUND 


BALANCE, December 24, 1930 
RECEIPTS—interest on bank balance 


Nore: At December 24, 1931, there was due from the Current Fund, 40% of sales of 
PMLA during the year 1931, amounting to $850.03. 


F. REVOLVING BOOK FUND 


BALANCE, December 24, 1930 
RECEIPTS: 
Interest on bank balance 
Sales of books (including $97.50 transferred from current funds). . 
For author’s corrections 542.61 
ONE ARES ai) pa eee eee ia eS ok eee ee eee $2,276.67 
DISBURSEMENTS—to Century Company for manufacture of Williams 
Bibliography 
BALANCE, on hand in National City Bank, December 24, 1931 





Note: At December 24, 1931, there was an unpaid balance of $40.73 due to The Cen- 
tury Company. 
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CERTIFICATE 
Executive Council of the Modern Language Association of America: 

We have audited the records of cash receipts and disbursements of your 
Treasurer in charge of current funds of the Association for the period from 
December 24, 1930 to December 24, 1931, inclusive, and in our opinion the ac- 
companying statements set forth the Treasurer’s cash receipts during the period 
as recorded, his disbursements during the period, and the cash balances in the 
respective funds under his control at December 24, 1931. 

HASKINS AND SELLS 


New York, February 4, 1932 Certified Public Accountants 


‘The following statement from the Committee to Audit the Treasurer’s ac- 
counts was read by the Chair: 


The Auditing Committee met in the office of the Treasurer, New York 
University, in the afternoon of Thursday, December 24th, 1931. The accounts 
and reports of the Treasurer have all been examined by your committee, have 
been found correct and have been so certified. We can only repeat what the 
Chairman of last year’s committee said, that our work was much facilitated and 
expedited by the thorough and capable manner in which the accounts and report 
of the Treasurer were prepared and presented. 

Respectfully submitted by the Committee 

Henri F. Mutter, Chairman 
Rosert C. WHITFORD 
CARL SELMER 


It was thereupon Voted: to approve the report of the Treasurer. 
Mr. LeRoy Etwoop Krai of New York University, Managing Trustee, 
then presented the following report of the Trustees of Invested Funds: 


PERMANENT FUND 


SECURITIES ON DEPOSIT WITH THE UNITED STATES Trust Co. oF NEW YORE 


Par Value Book Value 

$9,000 Nat’l Dairy Products Corp. 53% Gold Debenture Bonds, due Feb. 1, 
1948, int. payable Feb. 1 and Aug. 1................ 000 eee enue $ 8,797.50 

8,000 Western Pacific R. R. Co. 5% Gold Bonds, Series A, due March 1, 
1946, int. payable March 1 and Sept. 1................0.20 eee es 7,976.00 

7,000 Purity Bakeries Corp. S. F. 5% Gold Debenture Bonds, due Jan. 1, 
1948, int, payable Jan. 1 and July 1................. cece eee eee 6,576.50 

4,000 B.M.T. Corp. S. F. 6% Gold Bonds, Series A, due July 1, 1968, int. 
gS eS a ee ee a ane eee 4,034.75 

3,000 Municipal Service Real Estate Co., Inc., 53% Bonds, due Apr. 1, 
1938, int. payable Apr. 1 and Oct. 1........... 0.0. c cece eee 3,000.00 


3,000 Shell Union Oil Corp. S. F. 5% Gold Debenture Bonds, due May 1, 
1947, int. payable May 1 and Nov. 1... ............ 0-5 cece eens 2,904.75 
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U. S. First Liberty Loan 33% Bonds, due June 15, 1947, int. payable 
June 15 and Dec. 15 

Equitable Office Bldg. Corp. 35-yr. Debenture S. F. 5% Bonds, due 
May 1, 1952, int. payable May 1 and Nov. 1 

Prudence Co. 54% Gold Bonds, due May 1, 1961, int. payable May 


Missouri Pacific R.R.Co. General Mtge. 4% Gold Bonds, ins March 
1, 1975, int. payable March 1 and Sept. 1 

International Tel. and Tel. Corp. 25-yr. 5% Gold Debenture Bond, 
due Feb. 1, 1955, int. payable Feb. 1 and Aug. 1. 

Prudence First Mtge. Certificate 54%, due Oct. 1, "1932, ‘hes par- 
ticipation in Bond and Mtge. made by Langham Hotel Corp., being 
premises on West side of Central Park West from 73rd St. to W. 74th 
St., New York, int: payable April 1 and Oct. 1 

Realty Associates Securities Corp. guaranteed S. F. 6% Gold Bond, 
due Dec. 1, 1939, int. payable June 1 and Dec. 1 


RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS FOR THE YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 24, 1931 


RECEIPTS: Principal Income 
Balance carried forward from 1930 report............ ose 200.79 


From the Treasurer: 


Life Membership payments 
EET Ee ary ee 
For accrued int. on purchases of Liberty Bonds 


From U. S. Trust Co. of N. Y.: 


$1,000 Prudence First Mtge. 53% Certificate, Bond and Mtge. 
Seventh Ave. Hotel Corporation-Manger, matured July 1, 1931.. 
Transfer of commission item from income to principal......... 
Income on investments ($2,237.75): 


Nat’l Dairy Products 54% Bonds......................... 472.50 
Western Pacific R. R. Corp. 5% Bonds Ce Sec aat an 400.00 
Purity Bakeries Corp. 5% Debenture Bonds. BARS gt 350.00 
Municipal Service Real Estate Co. 54% Bonds............. 165.00 
Shell Union Oil S. F. 5% Bonds be as 150.00 
B. M. T. Corp. S. F. 6% Gold Bonds..................... 150.00 
Prudence Co. 54% Bonds 110.00 
Equitable Office Bldg. Debenture 5% Bonds............... 100.00 
Missouri Pacific R. R. Co. General Mtge. 4% Bond........ 80.00 
Realty Associates Securities Corp. 6% Gold Bond 60.00 
Prudence Manger Hotel 53% Mtge 55.00 
Prudence Langham Hotel 54% Mtge 55.00 
International Tel. and Tel. Corp. 5% Bond 50.00 
U. S. First Liberty Loan 33% Bonds ae 


$7,150.50 $2,319.57 
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DISBURSEMENTS: Principal Income 


To the Treasurer: 

oe TI i oo da a x dena owed abdiue eb cu cec sede $2,062.65 
by 2} Int. received on balances from U. S. Trust Co. of N. Y........ 42.66 
BH t To U. S. Trust Co. of N. Y.: 

Ba 4. For the purchase of $2,000 Equitable Office Bldg. Corp. 35-yr. 

& NMG WINE, bo 5c. Lp cece dgonccdahsonanens $1,720.00 

p Ce er pe epekeepeue ah 23.06 
For the purchase of $3,000 B. M. T. Corp. 6% Secured S. F. 


A 
. 


att PI I icc cia 5 once eh ctassicscaapeseienss 30.50 
f - For the purchase of $2,000 par U. S. First Liberty 33% Bonds, 
f IS Orn 250 Ct cuss susendeneearnteneites 1,994.38 
- I ld os foci cas cecerksncgaesceseess 34.03 
; For the purchase of $300 par U. S. First Liberty 33% Bonds, due 
: EE ae tat tet ht Cather peaks ara deere wat ous 296.62 
I in os enc sac ed coche cencas wes nes ce 5.13 
Transfer of commission item from income to principal. . 5.74 
For services rendered in safekeeping of securities, collection ot i in- 
come, etc., for both the Permanent Fund and the Mon. Endow. 
Fund (their charge being 24% of the income collected)....... 79.58 
$7,062.25 $2,279.32 





Pa yin oinc ae nackncasanscscdepedaeasseaey $7,150.50 $2,319.57 
i TTT Cee 7,062.25 2,279.32 
Cash balance on deposit with U. S. Trust Co. of N.Y... $88.25 $40.25 








MONOGRAPH ENDOWMENT FUND 
SECURITIES ON DEPOSIT WITH THE UNITED States Trust Co. oF NEW YORK 

Par Value Book Value 

$11,000 National Dairy Products Corp. 54% Gold Debenture Bonds, due 
Feb. 1, 1948, int. payable Feb. 1 and Aug. 1........ spinel ahs ada $10,677.50 

2,000 Electric Power and Light Corp. 5% Debenture Bonds, due Feb. 1, 
2030, int. payable Feb. 1 and Aug. 1...............00 0. eee eeeee 1,855.00 

1,400 Bond and Mtge. Guarantee Co. 54% First Mtge. on property of Wol- 

cott Holding Corp. on the south side of 31st Ave. near 36th St., 
Bklyn, N. Y., due Dec. 1, 1932, int. payatle June 1, and Dec. 1... 1,400.00 

1,000 Bond and Mtge. Guarantee Co. 53% Mtge. Certificate participating 

in $100,000 Bond and Mtge. of Krim-Far Realty Corp., secured by 

property on S. W. corner of Ave. Y and E. 19th St., Bklyn, N. Y., 





due Apr. 1, 1934, int. payable Apr. 1 and Oct. 1...............4. 1,000.00 
1,000 International Tel. and Tel. Corp. 25-yr. 5% Gold Debenture Bond, 
due Feb. 1, 1955, int. payable Feb. 1 and Aug. 1................ 972.50 
ft 1,000 Prudence Co. 54% Gold Bond, due May 1, 1961, int. payable May 1 
| Eee aes ee eae Brees seme Pers ee eee ere re 845.00 


1,000 Purity Bakeries Corp. S. F. 5% Gold Debenture Bond, due Jan. 1, 
1948, int. payable Jan. 1’and Julysl......... 2.2 .eeeee eee eeeees 952.50 
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Equitable Office Bldg. Corp. 35-yr. Debenture S. F. 5% Bond, due 

May 1, 1952, int. payable May 1 and Nov. 1 865.00 
600 B.M.T. Corp. S. F. 6% Gold Bonds, Series A, due nd 1, 1968, int. 

payable Jan. 1 and July 1 596.00 
100 U.S. First — _ Bond, due eet 15, 1947, int. sii Sine 

15 and Dec. 15.. 98.88 


—__— 


$20,100 $19, 262.38 


PE RARD e 


RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS FOR THE YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 24, 1931 


RECEIPTS: Principal Income 
Balance carried forward from 1930 report.......... > Si.28 


PR eRe arena ey: 


From the Treasurer: 
William E. Benjamin, Esq., to increase the fund........ 1,000.00 
For accrued int. on purchase of Liberty Bond.............. 
From U. S. Trust Co. of N. Y., for income on inv estments 
($1,052.25): 
National Dairy Products Corp. 54% Bonds 
Electric Power and Light 5% Debenture Bonds 
Bond and Mtge. Guarantee Co. 54% Mtge. of Wolcott Holding 


" 


—s 
S35 
~ 


~ 
~ 


Corp 
Prudence Co. 54% Bond 
International Tel. and Tel. Corp. 5% Bond................ 
Equitable Office Bldg. Corp. Debenture 5% Bond. . 
Purity Bakeries Corp. 5% Gold Debenture Bond 
B. M. T. 6% Gold Bonds.............. Ry 
U. S. First Liberty Loan 34% Bonds............ 





50 
.00 
-00 
55.00 
55.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
36.00 

1.75 





$1,051.21 $1,053.96 


DISBURSEMENTS: 
To the Treasurer, income on investments 


To U. S. Trust Co. of N. Y.: 
For the purchase of $1,000 Equitable Office Bldg. Corp. 35-yr. 
Debenture S. F. 5% Bond a 
Accrued int. on above 
For the purchase of $100 par U. S. First Liberty 33% Bond, due 
June 15, 1947 
Accrued int. on above 





$963.88 $1,052.21 


$1,051.21 $1,053.96 
963.88 1,052.21 


Cash balance on deposit with U.S. Trust Co.of N.Y..... $87.33 $1.75 
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RESEARCH FUND 
SECURITIES ON DEPOSIT WITH THE UNITED STATES Trust Co. OF NEW YORK 


: Par Value Book Value 
$3,700 U.S. First Liberty Loan 3% Bonds, due June 15, 1947, int. payable 
: EN osc a osed-nd ewan nuaid eA+ Us 20S BOC deme ee $3 ,683 .69 


RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS FOR THE YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 22, 1931 





sha Weare ere Sapte He pinata. 


RECEIPTS: Principal Income 

im | Pe IR a oe INC eaei sk do di psdadsnowSbdecees end oe $3,731.67 $ 63.02 
: From U. S. Trust Co. of N. Y.: 

Income on U. S. First Liberty Loan 34% Bonds................ 64.75 





$3,731.67 $127.77 
DISBURSEMENTS: 
To the U. S. Trust Co. of N. Y.: 
For the purchase of $3,000 par U. S. First Liberty 34% Bonds, due 


ARV Ss et RRP NPIL NE EEL 0 hae cA RAAT A 
awn tink % x ee a 





fF PT sas Pak coos oaks SiwcRhs eek do' Se beens s Sac eet $2,991.56 

i. cao ae epasdebheckenehbanth eon pesss $ 51.04 

i For the purchase of $700 par U. S. First Liberty 33% Bonds, due 

: 4 NII bit so cven ays eve sve¥ ect cr bested fees bvedens 692.13 

on Se NN oa oo ae A PAT 11.98 

Gy $3,683.69 $63.02 
eto PS etme anda cheng yee eel $3,731.67 $127.77 
I, nk os snes ces ka carpe csasctacisats 3,683.69 63.02 





Cash balance on deposit with U. S. Trust Co. of N. Y..... $47.98 $64.75 
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Respectfully submitted, 
LeRoy E. Kmsati 
GEORGE H. NETTLETON 
J. P. WickersHAM CRAWFORD, Trustees 


oe 
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Mr. Kimball, following the formal report, took occasion to discuss the in- 
vestments of the Association as they had been affected by the general financial 
depression. Although the market value of the Association’s securities had shrunk 
to some extent under the pressure of the depression, yet the Association had 
thus far not lost a cent of income from its investments, and unless the financial 
conditions became distinctly worse, there was no reason to anticipate that the 
income of the Association would be affected. The statement was received with 
applause. 


The Association Voted: to accept the report of the Trustees of Invested Funds. 
{ CERTIFICATE 


Executive Council of the Modern Language Association of America: 
4 t We have audited the accounts of the Trustees in charge of the permanent 
| 
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funds of your Association for the period from December 24, 1930 to December 24, 
1931, inclusive, and in our opinion the accompanying statements set forth the 
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Trustees cash receipts during the period as recorded, their disbursements during 
the period, and the securities and cash in the respective funds under their control 
at December 24, 1931. 

HASKINS AND SELLS 


New York, February 4, 1932 Certified Public Accountants 





The Committee on Rotographs of MSS. and Rare Printed Books presented 
the following reports through its Co-Chairmen. 


1. On the Rotograph Fund, by Professor CoLBert SEARLES, Chairman. 


No doubt most members of this Association have heard, even in the heart of 
their erudite fastnesses, rumors of a financial depression. They are no doubt 
aware that this depression has, in some cases, affected College and University 
Administrations. While it is still possible to bedeck seats of learning with nickel 
plated washbowls and to finance investigations of the reasons which prevent 
traditional educational methods from turning out graduates who register one 
hundred percent intellect and an equally high grade of moral, social, religious and 
economic culture, it has been found necessary to curtail certain other expenses. 
The time has come in short when the higher must be sacrificed to what may be 
calied, always with infinite respect, the lower education. 

This little preamble has been designed, as you have guessed, to prepare you 
for the announcement that we have suffered losses. In spite of rather more 
assiduous efforts than usual, sixteen of the 94 subscribers who graced our last 
year’s list have found it impossible or too difficult to find the twenty-five dollars 
which we have besought in the interests of the Association’s very practical, very 
economical and, above all, very serviceable enterprise. To offset this loss we have 
to offer a list of only ten re-converts and new subscribers: to wit, Russell Sage 
College, Henry Holt and Company, The University of Delaware, Beloit College, 
Ohio Wesleyan University, The Newberry Library of Chicago, Lebanon Valley 
College and the University of Pittsburgh. That makes a total of 88 subscribers 
for the past year; add to that one belated subscription for the year 1930 and we 
have a total of 89 paid-in subscriptions of twenty-five dollars each for 1931. 

While this net result is fairly satisfactory the prospects for the 1932 campaign 
are not very encouraging. The tone of much of our correspondence has been 
rather ominous and there are many signs that the shrinkage in next year’s 
number of subscribers will be considerably greater. 

For the past five or six years at least we have been able to grant every well 
motivated request for Rotographic reproductions of Manuscripts and Rare 
Printed Books which has been presented and the number of these requests has 
been constantly increasing. This enterprise has come to be a fixed and, thanks to 
the enlightened vision of the Committee on Selection, a very efficient agency for 
the promotion of American Scholarship in the field of Modern Language Study. 

Now the committee for the raising of funds feel, has always felt, I think, that 
it does not receive on the whole the individual co-operation which it needs from 
its colleagues of the Association. It feels this because evidence is constantly com- 
ing in through its correspondence, that members of the Association do not, in 
many cases, back up the Committee’s plea to the librarian and the president of 
the institution with which these members are connected. They often acquiesce in 
and sometimes openly endorse, a local policy which prefers the purchase of four 
or five volumes of miscellaneous and largely banal literature, to the support of a 
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fund, which provides us here at home with the material for creative scholarship: 
material, which otherwise would have to be procured by the individuals, you 
yourselves, or by the institution, your institution, at a far greater expense of 
time and money. 

The twenty-five dollar subscription divided among the three or four depart- 
ments of Modern Language means a sacrifice of only six or eight dollars from 
their several library allotments. That should not be difficult and we have every 
reason to believe that in many cases our request for subscriptions would receive a 
favorable response, if members of the Association would put some insistence upon 
it in the institutions with which they are connected. It is quite evident that 
we cannot long keep the Committee on Selections supplied with resources to 
maintain its present very responsive attitude toward the requests which come to 
it unless we have your whole-hearted support manifested by a certain amount of 
individual effort. 


CoLBERT SEARLES, Chairman 


List of Subscribers to the Rotograph Fund in 1931 


Amherst College University of Indiana 
Beloit Coilege University of Iowa 
Boston University Johns Hopkins University 
Library of the City of Boston University of Kansas 
Brown University Lafayette College 

Bryn Mawr College Lebanon Valley College 
University of Buffalo Lehigh University 

Butler University University of Michigan 
University of California at Berkeley Middlebury College 
University of California at Los Angeles Mills College 


California State Library University of Minnesota 

Catholic University University of Missouri 

University of Chicago Mount Holyoke College 

Colgate University University of Nebraska 

University of Colorado Public Library of Newark, New Jersey 
Columbia University The Newberry Library, Chicago 
Cornell University New York Public Library 
Dartmouth College New York University 

University of Delaware North Carolina College for Women 
Public Library City of Detroit University of North Carolina 

Duke University Northwestern University 

Enoch Pratt Free Library Oberl:n College 

The George Washington University Ohio State University 

Gettysburg College Ohio Wesleyan University 

Goucher College Oklahoma State University 
Hamilton College University of Oregon 

Hamline University University of Pennsylvania 
Harvard University University of Pittsburgh 

Haverford College Princeton University 

Henry Holt and Company Radcliffe College 


Henry E. Huntingdon Memorial Library 


Howard University 





University of Rochester 
Russell Sage College 
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Public Library of Saint Louis University of Washington 
Smith College Washington University 
University of Southern California Washington and Lee University 
Stanford University Wellesley College 
Swarthmore College Wells College 

Syracuse University Wesleyan University 
University of Texas University of West Virginia 
University of Toronto Western Reserve University 
Tulane University Wheaton College 

Vassar College Williams College 

University of Vermont University of Wisconsin 
University of Virginia Yale University 


2. On the Purchase of Rotographs, by Professor WALTER L. BULLOcK, Chair- 
man. 


Last year the additions to the Modern Language Association’s Collection of 
Rotographs deposited at the Library of Congress reached a dangerously high 
record; nearly double that of any previous year. This year the number of addi- 
tions is fortunately not so large, though still far in excess of any previous year 
except 1930. 

That a chairman should qualify his statement.in such a connection by the ad- 
verb “fortunately” may, at first sight, seem strange. He does not, however, use 
the word on account of any selfish satisfaction over the slight reduction in his 
arduous labors caused by the decrease in this aspect of your committee’s activ- 
ities. It is fortunate that this year’s new rotographs in our collection reached no 
such extraordinary record as last year’s,—simply because our resources could 
hardly have stood so great a strain. From the report of the Treasurer of the 
Association our position might appear to be a fairly satisfactory one; but a 
number of large bills for rotographs ordered this year have not yet come in: when 
they do, the complexion of our situation will be far less rosy. 

My fellow-chairman has pointed out the extreme difficulties he has experi- 
enced in securing funds this year, caused, as he has explained, by what appears 
to be an unsatisfactory state of affairs in the commercial world. Any funds which 
Professor Searles fails to secure may without further question be assumed to be 
entirely unobtainable; for there can be no doubt whatsoever as to his energetic 
and able endeavors having attained the maximum possible results at any given 
moment. It would have been quite impossible for us, under the present circum- 
stances, to continue to enlarge our collection at the rate attained in 1930. In- 
deed, we are faced at the moment with the prospect of having greatly to reduce 
our activities. Unless the situation changes by what will seem little short of a 
miracle, we shall be forced before very long to begin returning requests or sug- 
gestions for rotographs to those who submit them to us, with the melancholy 
superscription NO FUNDS. 

Apart from the growing shadow of this black cloud on the horizon of our 
work, the year’s routine, as far as purchases are concerned, has passed without 
much incident. The total number of items in our collection is now one hundred 
and eight-nine. Many of these numbers include several distinct works: the thirty- 
seven separate seventeenth century French plays bound in nine volumes under 
the one number 115 form the most notable case; but there are others. The Con- 
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gressional Library has prepared printed cards (giving the usual detailed biblio- 
graphical information), which are now available, with some exceptions, through 
No. 172. We added this year twenty-nine numbers, comprising a total of 6,117 
rotographic sheets: I hope we shall be able to afford an equal increase in 1932; 
but, as I have tried to point out (and I cannot emphasize the fact too strongly), 
the financial situation of your Committee is now one to cause very grave ap- 
prehensions for the future. 

As always, your Committee wishes to express here its deep appreciation of the 
constantly cordial and efficient co-operation of Dr. J. F. Jameson, Chief of the 
Division of Manuscripts at the Library of Congress. His unfailing kindness and 
patience have done much indeed to render our labors, at all times, far less ardu- 
ous and trying than they might otherwise have been. 

: WALTER L. Buttock, Chairman 


It was Voted: to approve the reports of the Chairmen of the Committee on 
Rotographs. 


The report of the delegates of the Modern Language Asscciation to the 
American Council of Learned Societies was presented by Professor KarL YOUNG 
of Yale University. A pamphlet prepared by the American Council of Learned 
Societies setting forth the Summary of Activities in 1931 was distributed to 
members of the Association. 


It was Voted: to approve the report of the delegates to the A.C.L.S. 


The Secretary of the Association then reported from the Executive Council 
the nomination of the following foreign scholars for election as Honorary Mem- 
bers of the Association: 

Professor FERNAND BALDENSPERGER of the Sorbonne 
Professor JoHn G. RoBeRTSON of the University of London 

It was Voted: to instruct the Secretary to cast the ballot of the Association 

for the election of the persons named as Honorary Members. 


In the absence of Professor Hatfield, Professor GEorcE R. HAvENs of Ohio 
State University presented the following report from the Committee on Nomina- 
tion of Officers: 

Nominations of Officers of the Association for 1932 

President: C. Carroll Marden of Princeton University. 

Vice Presidents: Albert B. Faust of Cornell Uniz2rsity, and Ronald S. Crane of the 
University of Chicago. 

As delegate to the American Council of Learned Societies for the four year term end- 
ing Dec. 31, 1936, Karl Young of Yale University. 

It was thereupon Voted: to instruct the Secretary to cast the ballot of the 
Association in favor of the persons nominated, and they were declared elected. 

The Secretary then announced the result of the ballot for the election of 
members of the Executive Council as follows: 

Total number of ballots received 536. Of these one ballot contained five names 
checked and was therefore rejected. 
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The four nominees receiving the highest number of votes were as follows: 


Joseph Quincy Adams 338 
Colbert Searles 226 
Fred N. Robinson 205 
Howard M. Jones 179 


In accordance with the arrangement adopted by the Executive Council, the 
first three on the list were considered as elected for the full term ending Dec. 31, 
1935 and the fourth on the list as elected for the unexpired term ending Dec. 
31, 1932. 

The Secretary requested members of the Council to remain after the adjourn- 
ment of the Association for a short business meeting. 

Professor Frederick H. Wilkens called the attention of the Association to the 
desirability of having a considerable number of copies of the Presidential Ad- 
dress printed for distribution in pamphlet form, and asked members of the As- 
sociation, who might wish copies for distribution, to send their orders to him as 
early as possible. 

It was thereupon Voted: that a supply of the Presidential Address be printed 
in separate form for distribution. 

Professor H. S. V. Jones, on behalf of the Committee on Resolutions, then 
offered the following report: 


The Committee on Resolutions recommends that the following resolutions be 
spread on the minutes of the Modern Language Association and that a copy be 
transmitted to the family of the late Professor Greenlaw: 


The Modern Language Association of America, feeling a peculiar sense of loss in the 
untimely death of Professor Edwin Greenlaw, a member who was variously and actively 
interested in the welfare of the Association, expresses its pride in the distinguished work 
which he lived to accomplish and its gratitude not only for his vital influence in the cause 
of enlightened scholarship but also for his vision of work to be done, which is part of the 
heritage and trust he has left us. Feeling now the enduring force of his example, we ap- 
propriately honor the memory of his conscientious life by transmuting our sense of loss 
into a sense of obligation to maintain the traditions of the higher learning which he labored 
unremittingly to advance. 


The Committee on Resolutions recommends that the following resolution be 
transmitted to the Chairman of the Local Committee of the University of 
Wisconsin: 


The Modern Language Association of America, gratefully acknowledging the many 
services of the University of Wisconsin on the occasion of its forty-eighth meeting, ex- 
presses particularly its high appreciation of the attentive courtesy and delightful hospi- 
tality which have made memorable its convention in Madison. 

Cart F. ScHREIBER, Chairman 
H. S. V. JONES 
OLIVER M. JOHNSTON 


There being no further business, the Association adjourned at 3:40 P.m. 
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EXECUTIVE COUNCIL MEETING 


A meeting of the newly constituted Executive Council was held immediately 
following the adjournment of the Association with Professor C. C. Marden pre- 
siding. 

The matter of electing the Advisory Committee of the Council was taken up, 
and the following persons were elected as the Advisory Committee for the coming 
year: Professor E. C. Armstrong of Princeton University, Professor Eduard 
Prokosch of Yale University, and Professor C. F. Tucker Brooke of Yale Uni- 
versity. 

It was voted to instruct the Advisory Committee to present, as soon as pos- 
sible, nominations for the vacancies on the Standing Committees. 

The Council thereupon adjourned. 
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CARLETON Brown, Secretary 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


[Adopted December 29, 1903. Amended December 29, 1915, March 31, 1920, Decem- 
ber 29, 1923, December 29, 1925, December 29, 1927, and December 30, 1929.] 













I. NAME 
The name of this Association shall be: THE MopERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA. 
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II. Purpose 


The object of the Association shall be the advancement of research in the 
modern languages and their literatures. 








III. MEMBERSHIP 


1. Any person approved by an officer of the Association may become a mem- 
ber on the payment of five dollars and may continue a member by the payment 
of the same amount each year. Persons who for twenty-five years or more have 
been members in good standing may, on retiring from active service as teachers, 
be continued as members without further payment of dues. 

2. Any person eligible to membership may become a life member and exempt 
from dues by a single payment of seventy-five dollars or by the payment of 
twenty-six dollars for three successive years. With each completed decade of 
membership in good and regular standing, the fee for life membership shall be 
diminished by one-fourth. Persons who have paid forty annual membership dues 
automatically become life members without further payment. 

3. Foreign scholars may be elected to honorary membership by the Associa- 
tion on the nomination of the Executive Council, but the number of honorary 
members shall not at any time exceed forty. 





















IV. OFFICERS 

1. The officers of the Association shall be: a President, two Vice-Presidents, 
a Secretary, and a Treasurer. 

2. The President and Vice-Presidents shall be elected by ballot for one year 
at the regular Annual Meeting. The Secretary and Treasurer shall be chosen by 
the Executive Council, and shall hold office for such term and under such condi- 
tions as the Council may specify. 










V. ADMINISTRATION 

The administration of the Association shall be in the hands of the Executive 
Council consisting of the President and Vice-Presidents of the Association, ex 
officio, the Secretary and the Treasurer of the Association (without votes), and 
twelve members, of whom three shall be elected by ballot at each Annual Meeting 
for terms of four years in a manner described in the By-Laws. The Council shall 
administer the affairs of the Association and take such action as is necessary to 
carry out its purpose and promote its interests.It shall appoint such Boards and \ 
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Committees as are specified in the By-Laws and such others as may be necessary 
from time to time. It shall make a report of its activities at each Annual Meeting, 
and its policies and actions shall be subject to the direction and approval of the 
Association. 

VI. MrEtTINcs 


The Association shall hold an Annual Meeting, at such place and time as the 
Executive Council shall from year to year determine. The Annual Meetings shall 
be held alternately East and West of the Eastern boundaries of Ohio, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and Alabama. For the transaction of business at an Annual Meeting, 
twenty-five members shall constitute a quorum of the Association. 


VII. AMENDMENTS 


Amendments of this Constitution must first be approved by two-thirds of 
the members of the Executive Council, and afterwards be ratified by a majority 
vote at two successive Annual Meetings of the Association. 





BY-LAWS OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


[Adopted December 30, 1929.] 


I. Dutres oF OFFICERS 

All officers shall hold office until their successors are chosen. 

The President shall preside at all business meetings of the Association and of 
the Executive Council. In his absence, his duties shall fall successively upon the 
Vice-Presidents in the order of their election. 

The Secretary of the Association shall also act as Secretary of the Executive 
Council. He shall be Chairman of the Editorial and Program Committees and 
Editor of the quarterly Publications and of all books, pamphlets, or prints which 
may be issued by the Association, and shall serve as an advisory member of all 
other standing Committees. 

The Treasurer shall be the custodian of all current funds, collecting member- 
ship fees, and other monies due the Association, and paying bills properly in- 
curred, taking vouchers for such expenditures. He shall also have charge of the 
business arrangements for the quarterly Publications and any books published by 
the Association, and sign contracts with’printing and other firms, subject to the 
approval of the Executive Council. He shall be bonded in a sum not less than 
ten thousand dollars. 

Such clerical assistance shall be provided for the Secretary and Treasurer in 
the performance of their duties as may be approved by the Council and au- 
thorized in the annual budget. 


II. The Executive CounciL 


Each year three members of the Council shall be elected according to the 
following procedure: (1) The Council shall nominate six candidates, whose names 
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shall be announced in the September issue of the Publications. (2) Any member 
of the Association may then propose three additional names and forward them 
to the Secretary before November 1. (3) The Secretary shall enter on an official 
ballot attached to the program of the Annual Meeting the six candidates pro- 
posed by the Council, together with the three names receiving the most votes 
among those proposed by members of the Association. (4) At the Annual Meet- 
ing, members may vote for any three of the persons named on the official ballot, 
absent members being permitted to forward their ballots, duly signed, by mail. 
(5) Of the nine names on the ballot, the three receiving the highest number of 
votes shall be declared elected to the Council for the ensuing four years, unless 
thereby the twelve members of the Council should consist of more than six or 
less than two representatives of English, Germanic, and Romance languages, 
respectively. In such case, the choice shall pass automatically to the person re- 
ceiving the highest number of votes whose election would not result in over- 
representation or under-representation in any department. 

The Council shall elect from its own number three persons, representing the 
three departments, to serve as an Advisory Committee, who shall meet at the 
call of the Secretary and make recommendations to the Council for its consid- 
eration. 

The Executive Council shall fill any vacancy occurring among the officers of 
the Association. It may fill a vacancy in its own body until a successor can be 
elected according to the provisions above specified. 
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III. Trustees oF INVESTED FuNDS 























The Permanent Fund of the Association and the Monograph Endowment 
Fund shall be administered by a Board of three Trustees, appointed without 
term by the Executive Council, of whom one shall be designated the Managing 
Trustee. 

The Treasurer of the Association shall pay over to the Trustees any sums 
which may be due to the Permanent Fund, either as payments for life member- 
ship or as gifts to the Association, and also any sums which may be contributed 
to the Monograph Endowment Fund. 

The Trustees shall invest and reinvest all funds so received by them, and shall 
hold the same until such time as the Association shall be dissolved or shall other- 
wise cease to exist and shall then turn over all property remaining in their hands 
to the Trustees of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. 

The income accruing on all property in their hands shall be paid over to the 
Treasurer of the Association, who shall add the income received from the Per- 
manent Fund to the Current Funds of the Association and shall add the income 
received from the Monograph Endowment Fund to the Monograph Expense 
Account. 

Said Trustees, or any of them, may be removed by the Executive Council by 
a unanimous vote at a meeting called for the purpose, and any vacancy arising 
from the death, resignation, or removal of any Trustee shall be filled by the 
Executive Council. 
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IV. STANDING COMMITTEES 


The standing committees shall be as follows: An Editorial Committee, a Pro- 
gram Committee, a Committee on the Monograph Series, a Committee on the 
Revolving Book Fund, a Committee on Rotographs, and such others as may, on 
recommendation of the Executive Council, be authorized at any Annual Meeting. 
Each shall consist of five members who shall hold office for five years, one being 
elected each year. The following three departments shall always be represented 
on each committee: English, Germanic languages, and Romance languages. 

The Editorial Committee shall have charge of the quarterly Publications of 
the Association in codperation with the Secretary, who shall be managing editor. 

The Program Committee shall prepare the programs for the Annual Meeting. 
It shall have authority to make regulations regarding papers and discussions 
and to coérdinate or modify the program of the various sections and research 
groups. 

The Committee on the Monograph Series shall select the monographs to be 
published in the Series. 

The Committee on the Revolving Book Fund shall have general charge of 
the selection of manuscripts and of publications under the Fund. 

The Rotograph Committee shall have charge of the solicitation of subscrip- 
tions and of the selection, manufacture and distribution of the rotographs. 


V. BupGET 


The Treasurer shall each year prepare for presentation to the Council a bud- 
get of expenditures for the ensuing year. After approval by the Council the 
budget shall be laid before the Association for its information at the Annual 
Meeting. For budgetary and other administrative purposes the official year shall 
be the calendar year. 

VI. AupItT 


Previous to the Annual Meeting, the President shall designate a committee 
to audit the financial accounts of the Association, including the security bond of 
the Treasurer. The Auditing Committee shall then submit the report to examina- 
tion by a commercial auditing firm. The report as thus audited shall be trans- 
mitted to the Council and published in the annual Proceedings of the Associa- 
tion. 

VII. AMENDMENT 


These By-Laws may be amended, after approval by the Executive Council, 
by a majority vote at any Annual Meeting of the Association, notice of such 
amendment having been distributed to the members with the program of the 
same meeting. 
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THE PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
OF THE PACIFIC COAST 


The thirty-third annual meeting of the Philological Association of the Pacific 
Coast was held in the Women’s Faculty Club of the University of California, 
Berkeley, on November 27 and 28, 1931. 

After a meeting of the executive committee, the first session was called to 
order by President Benjamin O. Foster at 10:40. The minutes of the previous 
annual meeting were approved as printed in PMLA and in the Transactions of 
the American Philological Association. 

The secretary-treasurer reported that during the year forty-two new members 
had been received, three former members had been reinstated, three members 
had died, four had resigned, and six had been dropped for delinquence in dues, 
leaving a net increase of thirty-two members, and bringing the present total 
to 213. 

The members reported as deceased during the year were: 

Huco Kart SCHILLING, Professor Emeritus of Germanic Language and Liter- 
ature, University of California (President of the Association, 1907-08). 

WitiiaM A. Brewer, Rector of St. Paul’s Church, Burlingame, California. 

CorpDELIA D. CraAIn, Instructor in Public Speaking, University of California 


An invitation to hold the next annual meeting at the California Institute of 
Technology, Pasadena, was read, with the recommendation of the executive com- 
mittee that acceptance be postponed for one year, in order that the other insti- 
tutions in Southern California might be consulted with a view to co-operation, 
and that the meeting in 1932 should be held at Stanford University. After some 
discussion the recommendation was adopted, with expressions of appreciation 
to the California Institute of Technology for the hospitable invitation. 

The financial report was submitted, and accepted subject to the approval of 
the auditing committee: 


RECEIPTS: 
Balance in hand, December 1, 1930 
Dues paid by members 
Interest on Deposits 
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BH? 


1078.78 
$1427.35 





DISBURSEMENTS: 
To Modern Language Association 
To American Philological Association 
Annual dinner, 1930 (gratuities) 
Travel expenses, secretary-treasurer, 1930 
Printing and Stationery 
Postage and Express 
Refund of overpaid membership fee 
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$1076.20 
351.15 
$1427.35 
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The president announced the appointment of the following committees 
Nominating: Tatlock (2 years), Schevill (3 years), Briggs (sub.). 
Social: Linforth (chairman), Fay, W. L. Schwartz. 

Auditing: C. Price, Gleason. 


The reading and discussion of papers followed, the order of the printed pro- 
gram being obeyed. Almost one hundred persons were present. The afternoon 
session opened at 2:10, Vice-President Austin occupying the chair. The order of 
the printed program was followed, except that Professor Houston’s paper, owing 
to his non-arrival, was read by title. Some seventy-five persons attended. 

The annual dinner was held at 7:00 p.m. Professor A. G. Kennedy was toast- 
master, and Professor Foster read his presidential address on Livy, under the 
title, “Getting Up on the Romans.” After-dinner speeches were made by Pro- 
fessors Gabriel Bonno and Alan R. Thompsan. Seventy people were present. 
Professor Clifton Price reported that the auditing committee had found the 
financial statement correct, and Professor Tatlock presented the report of the 
nominating committee as follows: 

President: Max Radin. 

Vice Presidents: C. Valentine Boyer, Harold L. Bruce. 

Secretary-Treasurer: A. Lionel Stevenson. 

Executive Committee: The above-named officers and Rudolph Altrocchi, 
Hardin Craig, Edith R. Mirrielees, and William L. Schwartz. 


The secretary-treasurer was instructed to cast the ballot for these officers. 
The third session was held on Saturday morning in two groups, Foreign 
Languages and English, presided over by Professors Diamond and Mirrielees 
respectively. The printed order was carried out in both sections, and adjourn- 
ment took place at noon. 
A. LIONEL STEVENSON, Secretary-treasurer 


FIRST SESSION 
Frimpay, NOVEMBER 27, AT 10:30 A.M. 

1. Allegory and Mysticism in Shakespeare: A Medievalist on The Merchant of 
Venice, by PRorEssoR Hore TRAVER of Mills College. 

2. On Suidas’ Biography of Aristophanes and the Date of the Second Performance 
of the “Frogs,” by PRoFEssoR JAMES T. ALLEN of the University of Cali- 
fornia. 

3. Mohammed and Moslems in Dante, by Proressor Joun S. P. TATLOCK of 
the University of California. 

4. The Major Codices and Sabbadini’s Variorum Edition of Virgil, by Pro- 
FESSOR HENRY R. Farrcioucu of Stanford University. 

5. The Maiumas Theatre and Festival at Gerasa, by ProressoR CHESTER C. 
McCown of the Pacific School of Religion. 

6. Sidney’s Political Ideas, by Proressorn WitL1AM D1NsMorE Bariccs of 
Stanford University. 
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SECOND SESSION 


FrmpAy, NOVEMBER 27, AT 2:00 P.M. 

7. Scotland and Dr. Johnson, by PROFESSOR EDWARD GODFREY Cox of the 
University of Washington 

8. The Place of Horace’s Work on Poetry, by PROFESSOR JEFFERSON ELMORE 
of Stanford University. 

9. Praise and Censure in the Works of Lope de Vega, by PROFESSOR JOHN BROOKS 
of the University of Arizona. 

10. New Materials for the Study of Matthew Arnold, by Proressor WALDO H- 
Duwn of Scripps College. 

11. Orpheus in the Bassarae of Aeschylus, by PRoFESSOR IvAN M. LinFortTH of 
the University of California. 

12. What Made Oscar Wild, by Proressor Percy H. Houston of Occidental 
College. 

DINNER AND SMOKER 


Frmay, NOVEMBER 27, at 7:00 P.M. 


Dining Room of the Women’s Faculty Club 
13. President’s Address: Getting Up on the Romans, by PROFESSOR BENJAMIN O. 
Foster of Stanford University. 
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THIRD SESSION 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 28, AT 9:30 A.M. 
(Two Sections) 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE SECTION 
PROFESSOR WILLIAM DIAMOND, Chairman 
14. The Process of Palatalization, by ProressoR RayMoND D. HARRIMAN of 
Stanford University. 
15. The Religious Conflict in the Life and Poetry of Manuel Gutiérrez Najera, by 
PROFESSOR MANUEL Pepro GonzaLes of the University of California at 
Los Angeles. 


16. Aurea Justitia: An Interpretation of Dante’s “Sacra Fame dell’ Oro” (Purg. 
xxii, 40 f.), by Proressor Hersert D. Austin of the University of 


Southern California. 

17. Balzac’s Dramatic Technique in Le Pere Goriot, by PROFESSOR RAY P. BOWEN 
of the University of Oregon. 

18. Sunu Fatar Ungo(t)?, by Mr. E. T. H. Bunye of the University of California. 


19. Raynal’s Histoire des Deux Indes and the Eighteenth Century Spirit in France, 
by Proressor ARNOLD H. Rowsotuam of the University of California. 
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ENGLISH SECTION 


PROFESSOR EpitH R. MirrIELEES, Chairman 


20. 


21 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


Heraldry in the Middle English Metrical Romances, by PROFESSOR HARVEY 
EaGLeson of the California Institute of Technology. 


The Textual Relationship Between Syre Gawene and the Carle of Carelyle 
(MS. Porkington 10), and The Carle of Carlile (MS. Percy Folio), by Pro- 
FESSOR ROGER STANTON of the California Institute of Technology. 


The Lineage of “The Exstasie,” by ProressoR Merritt Y. Hucues of the 
University of California. 


Piozzi Marginalia on Sir Thomas Browne, by PROFESSOR MajL EwInc of 
the University of California at Los Angeles. 


Bowdler and the Great White Whale, by ProFEssoR WILLIAM S. AMENT of 
Scripps College. (Read by Professor Paul Havens.) 


The Cult of Cruelty, by Proressor ALAN R. THompson of the University of 

California. 
PAPERS READ BY TITLE 

Recent Theories about the Meter of the Cid, by Proressor S. GriswoLp 
Mor ey of the University of California. 

Julius Caesar in the Augustan Poets, by Dr. Witt1AM M. GREEN of the 
University of California. 

The Spelling of the Honorable Mrs. Osborn, by PROFESSOR MARGERY BAILEY 
of Stanford University. 


Tristram: the Love Potion, by PRoFEssoR W1LL1AM HusE, Jr. of the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology. 
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LIST OF MEMBERS 


OF THE 


MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
(Corrected to March 10, 1932) 









Life and Emeritus Members are indicated by 


Abbot, Allan, Professor of English, Teachers’ College, Columbia University, New York, 
N. Y. 

Abbot, Francis Harris, Professor of French, University of Virginia, University, Va. 

Abbot, William Richardson, Associate Professor of English, College of Charleston, Charles- 












ton, S. C. 

2 Abbott, Charles David, Associate Professor of English, University of Colorado, Boulder, 
é Colorado [1073 Lincoln P1.] 

fa Abbuhl, Frederick, Assistant Professor of English, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, 
¥ N. Y. [Cropseyville] 

z 


Abel, Colin Marguerite, Instructor in Romance Languages, University of South Carolina, 
Columbia, S. C. [1020 Pickens St.] 
« Abramson, Mrs. Muriel Morris,.4800 Drexel Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 
Ackerman, Ethel M., Assistant Professor of English, Hamline University, St. Paul, Minn. 
[2211 Doswell Ave.] 
Acton, Hul-Cee Marcus, Professor of Romance Languages, Howard College, Birmingham, 
Ala. [7911 4th Ave., South] 
¢ Adams, Arthur, Professor of English and Librarian, Trinity College, Hartford, Conn 
¢ Adams, Edward Larrabee, Associate Professor of Romance Languages, University of Mich- 
igan, Ann Arbor, Mich. [1850 Washtenaw Ave.] 
Adams, Helen Rose, Graduate Student in English Literature, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pa. [636 N. Main St., Meadville] 
Adams, Henry Welch, Associate Professor of English, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
Auburn, Ala. 
: Adams, John Chester, Assistant Professor of English, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
; Adams, John R., Assistant Professor of English, San Diego State Teachers College, San 
: Diego, Calif. 
Adams, Joseph Quincy, Director of Research, Folger Shakespeare Library, Washington, 
D.C. 
Adams, M. Ray, Professor of English, Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pa. [804 
Race Ave.] 
Adams, Nicholson Barney, Professor of Spanish, University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, N. C. [Route 4] 
Adams, Raymond William, Assistant Professor of fuglish, University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 
Adams, Warren Austin, Professor of German, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 
Adkins, Nelson Frederick, Assistant Professor of English, Washington Square College, New 
York University, New York, N. Y. [19 Christopher St.] 
Adler, Frederick Henry Herbert, Professor and Head of the Department of English and 
Comparative Literature, Cleveland College, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, st 
Ohio [2633 Shaker Rd., Cleveland Heights] 
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Ahern, Katharine Cecilia, Teacher of Latin, Chaffee School, Loomis Institute, Windsor, 
Conn. [192 Farmington Ave., Hartford] 

Ahlstrom, Alvida, Assistant Professor of French, State Teachers College, La Crosse, Wis. 

Ahrens, Frederick Christian, Graduate Student in Germanic Languages, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, N. Y. [Elmira, Ontario, Canada] 

Aiken, (Mrs.) Janet R., Research Assistant, Department of English and Comparative 
Literature, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. [Philosophy Hall] 

Aiken, Wellington E., Associate Professor of English, University of Vermont, Burlington, 
Vt. [52 N. Prospect St.] 

Ainsworth, Edward Gay, Jr., Assistant Professor of English, University of Missouri, Co- 
lumbia, Mo. [705 Missouri Ave.] 

Albrecht, Otto Edwin, Instructor in French, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
[346 W. Durham Rd., Mt. Airy] 

Albright, Evelyn May, Assistant Professor of English, University of Chicago, Chicago, III. 
[Faculty Exchange 13] 

Alderman, William E., Dean of College and Professor of English, Beloit College, Beloit, 
Wis. [704 Park Ave.] 

Alexandre, Arséne, Graduate College, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 

Alexis, Joseph E. A., Professor of Romance Languages, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, 
Neb. [1420 Garfield St.] 

Allard, Louis, Professor of French, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. [1130 Massa- 
chusetts Ave.] 

Allen, B. Sprague, Professor of English, New York University, New York, N. Y. [Uni- 
versity Heights] 

Allen, Catherine, Head of the French and German Departments, Meredith College, Raleigh, 
N.C. 

Allen, Clifford Gilmore, Professor of Romanic Languages, Stanford University, Calif. [637 
Alvarado Row] 

Allen, Don Cameron, Professor and Head of the Department of English, Illinois Wesleyan 
University, Bloomington, Ill. [1304 E. Washington St.] 

Allen, Herbert F., Associate Professor of English, University of California at Los Angeles, 
Los Angeles, Calif. [510 N. Virgil Ave.] 

Allen, Hope Emily, Kenwood, Oneida, N. Y. 

Allen, Louis, Associate Professor of French, University of Toronto, Toronto, Canada 

Allen, Morse S., Associate Professor of English, Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. [3 Fern 
St.] 

Allen, Philip Schuyler, Professor of German Literature, University of Chicago, Chicago, III. 
[Faculty Exchange] 

Allen, Robert Joseph, Instructor and Tutor in English, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass. [86 Buckingham St.] 

Allen, Samuel E., Assistant Professor of Rhetoric, Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 
[26 Southworth St.] . 


Allen, William H., Bookseller, 3345 Woodland Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Allison, Tempe Elizabeth, Chairman of English Department, San Bernardino Junior Col- 
lege, San Bernardino, Calif. 

Allison, William Talbot, Professor of English and Head of the Department, University of 
Manitoba, Winnipeg, Can. [600 Gertrude Ave.] 


¢ Almstedt, Hermann Benjamin, Professor and Chairman of Department of Germanic Lan- 


guages, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. [302 Westmount Ave.] 
Alonso, Antonio, Pan-American Union, 17th and B St., Washington, D. C. 
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Alpern, Hymen, Instructor in Spanish, College of the City of New York, New York, N. Y. 
[De Witt Clinton H. S., Mosholu Parkway, Bronx] 

Alterton, Margaret, Assistant Professor of English, University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 
[B 7, University Hall] 

Altrecchi, Rudolph, Professor of Italian and Chairman of Department, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, Calif. [443 Wheeler Hall] 

Aly, Bower, Student and Instructor in English, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 
[7 N. Glenwood Ave.] 

Ament, William Sheffield, Professor of English, Scripps College, Claremont, Calif. 

Amner, F. Dewey, Assistant Professor of Modern Languages, Denison University, Gran- 
ville, Ohio 

Amos, Flora Ross, Professor of English, Wilson College, Chambersburg, Pa. 

Amy, Ernest F., Professor of English, Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio [28 Forest 
Ave.] 

Anacker, Hilde H., (Mrs.), Fellow Teacher in German, Brooklyn College of the City of New 
York, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Anacker, Robert H., Instructor in German, Washington Square College, New York Univer- 
sity, New York, N. Y. 

Andersen, Annette, Instructor in English, University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa [320-33rd 
Ave., North, Clinton] 

Andersen, Hans Holst, Assistant Professor of English, Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College, Stillwater, Okla. 

Anderson, Charles Roberts, Instructor in English, Duke University, Durham, N. C. [Box 
296, College Sta.] 

Anderson, George Kumler, Associate Professor of English, Brown University, Providence, 
R.1. 

Anderson, Jean J., Professor of Modern Languages, Hanover College, Hanover, Ind. 

Anderson, Margaret, 462 Gilmour St., Peterboro, Ontario, Canada 

Anderson, Marjorie, Instructor in English, Hunter College, New York, N. Y. [106 E. 52nd 
St] 

Anderson, Ruth L., Professor of English, Central College, Fayette, Mo. 

Andersson, Theodore, Instructor in French, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. [663 Whit- 
ney Ave.] 

Andrade, Marguerite, Instructor in Romance Languages, De Pauw University, Green- 
Castle, Ind. [51514 Anderson St.] 

Andrews, Albert LeRoy, Assistant Professor of German, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Andrews, Clarence Edward, Professor of English, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 

de Andria, Alcide T. M., Assistant Professor of French, Boston University, College of 
Liberal Arts, Boston, Mass. [688 Boylston St.] 

Andrus, Lawrence Russell, Instructor in Romance Languages and Literature, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N. Y. [278 Goldwin Smith Hall] 

¢ Anibal, Claude E., Associate Professor of Romance Languages, Ohio State University, 

Columbus, Ohio [1191 Wyandotte Road, Grandview] 

Anstensen, Ansten, Professor and Head of the Department of German, University of 
Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Sask., Can. 

Anthony, Henry, Associate Professor of English, Mount Union College, Alliance, Ohio [122 
Rice St.] 

Apgar, Genevieve, Associate Professor of English, College of Education, Ohio University, 
Athens, Ohio [Hillside] 
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App, August J., Instructor in English, The Catholic University of America, Washington, 
D. C. [Box 4481, Brookland, D. C.] 

Appelt, E. P., Assistant Professor of German, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. [313 
N. Livingston St.] 

Arbib-Costa, Alfonso, Associate Professor of Romance Languages, College of the City of 
New York, New York, N. Y. 

Arce, José M., Assistant Professor of Spanish, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. [2 
Valley Rd.] 

Ariail, J. M., Professor of English, Columbia College, Columbia, S. C. 

Arjona-Vazquez, Carlos, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, University of Min- 
nesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Arlt, Gustave Otto, Associate Professor of German Literature, Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington, Ind. 

« Armstrong, Edward C., Professor of the French Language, Princeton University, Princeton, 
N. J. [26 Edgehill St.] 

Armstrong, Robert Allen, Professor of English, West Virginia University, Morgantown, W. 
Va. [814 College Ave.] 

Arnaud, Octavie, Instructor in French, Hunter College of the City of New York, New York, 
N. Y. [341 St. John’s Pl., Brooklyn] 

Arndt, Kar] John Richard, Junior Instructor in German, Johns Hopkins University, Balti- 
more, Md. [Box 34] 

Arnold, (Mrs.) Dorothy McSparran, Assistant Professor of English, Washington Square 
College, New York University, New York, N. Y. 

Arnold, Frank Russell, Head of Modern Language Department, Utah Agricultural College, 
Logan, Utah 

Arnoldson, (Mrs.) Louise G., Assistant Professor of Modern Languages, University of Mon- 
tana, Missoula, Mont. 

Aron, Albert W., Professor of German and Head of the Department, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Ill. 

Arvin, Neil Cole, Professor of French, University of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y. 

Ascher, Margaretha, Associate Professor of Modern Languages, Texas Christian University, 
Fort Worth, Texas 

Ashburn, Andrew Wilson, Associate Professor of English, Texas State College for Women, 
Denton, Texas 

Ashby, Nanette M., Loomis Fellow in American Literature, Stanford University, Calif. 
[Box 2654] 

Ashby, Stanley Royal, Associate Professor of English, University of Maine, Orono, Maine 

Ashcom, Benjamin Bowles, Instructor in Spanish, College of the City of Detroit, Detroit, 
Mich. 

Ashford, William Ray, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, Kenyon College, Gam- 
bier, Ohio 

Ashton, John William, Assistant Professor of English, University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 

Ashton, Madeline, Professor of Modern Languages, Missouri Valley College, Marshall, Mo. 

Atherton, Robert Willard, Instructor in Italian and Spanish, University of Rochester, 
Rochester, N. Y. [266 Oxford St.] 

Atkin, Ernest George, Professor and Head of Department of French, University of Florida, 
Gainesville, Fla. 

Atkins, Elizabeth, Assistant Professor of English, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minn. [955 18th Ave., S. E.] 

Atkinson, Dorothy F., Instructor in English, Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
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Atkinson, Geoffroy, Professor of Romance Languages and Dean of the College, Amherst 
College, Amherst, Mass. 

Atwood, Leland Leavitt, Professor and Head of the Department of Modern Languages, 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute, Worcester, Mass. 

Aubin, Robert Arnold, Instructor and Tutor in English, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass. [17 Copley St., Newton] 

Aurner, (Mrs.) Nellie Slayton, Associate Professor of English, University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, Iowa [303 Lexington Ave.] 

Austin, Herbert Douglas, Professor of Italian and French, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Autritt, Oscar, Head of Department of Modern Languages, Copiah-Lincoln Junior College, 
Wesson, Miss. 
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Cambridge, Mass.: Radcliffe College Library 

Canyon, Texas: West Texas State Normal College Library 

Cape Girardeau, Mo.: Southeast Missouri State Teachers College Library 

Cape Town, South Africa: J. W. Jagger Library, Univ. of Cape Town, Rondebosch 
Cedar Falls, Iowa: Iowa State Teachers College Library 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa: Coe College Library 

Charlotte, N. C.: Queens College Library 

Chicago, Ill.: De Paul University, Liberal Arts Library 

Chicago, Ill.: General Library of the University of Chicago 

Chicago, Ill.: Newberry Library 

Chickasha, Okla.: Oklahoma College for Women Library 

Chidambaram, South India: Annamalai University Library 

Cincinnati, Ohio: Library of the University of Cincinnati [Burnet Woods Park] 
Cleveland, Ohio: Adelbert College Library 

Clinton, Miss.: Mississippi College Library 

Clinton, S. C.: Presbyterian College Library 

College Park, Md.: Library, University of Maryland j 
Cologne, Germany: Universitatsbibliothek ; 
Colorado Springs, Colo.: Coburn Library, Colorado College } 
Columbia, Mo.: Library of the University of Missouri 

Columbia, S. C.: University of South Carolina Library 

Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State University Library 
Concord, N. H.: New Hampshire State Library : 
Crawfordsville, Ind.: Wabash College Library 


Dallas, Texas: Library of Southern Methodist University 
Davidson, N. C.: Union Library 

Decatur, Ga.: Carnegie Library, Agnes Scott College 

Decorah, Iowa: Luther College Library 

De Kalb, Ill.: Northern Illinois State Teachers College Library 
Delaware, Ohio: Slocum Library, Ohio Wesleyan University 
Denton, Texas: Library of North Texas State Teachers College 
Denver, Colo.: University of Denver Library 

Detroit, Mich.: College of the City of Detroit [4841 Cass Ave.] 
Detroit, Mich.: The Public Library 

Dist. Nadia, India: Krishnagar College 

Dubuque, Iowa: Columbia College Library 

Duluth, Minn.: College of St. Scholastica Library 
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Durham, N. C.: Duke University Library 
Durham, N. H.: University of New Hampshire Library 


East Lansing, Mich.: Michigan State College Library 

Easton, Pa.: Van Wickle Memorial Library, Lafayette College 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada: Library of the University of Alberta 
Elmira, N. Y.: Library of Elmira College 

Emory University, Ga.: Emory University Library 

Emporia, Kan.: Kellogg Library of State Teachers College 
Eugene, Ore.: University of Oregon Library 

Eureka, Ill.: Eureka College Library 

Evanston, Ill.: Northwestern University Library 

Exeter, Eng.: The Library [Castle St.] 


Farmville, Va.: State Teachers College Library 

Fayette, Mo.: Library of Central College 

Fayetteville, Ark.: Library of the University of Arkansas 
Frankfurt a. M., Germany: Universitatsbibliothek 

Frederick, Md.: Hood College Library 

Freiburg, Germany: Universititsbibliothek 

Fresno, Calif.: English Department, Fresno State Teachers College 
Gainesville, Fla.: Library of the University of Florida 

Giessen, Germany: Hessische Universititsbibliothek 

Glendale, Calif.: Glendale Junior College Library [210 E. Harvard St.] 
Gottingen, Germany: Universititsbibliothek 

Granville, Ohio: Denison University Library 

Greensboro, N. C.: North Carolina College for Women Library 
Greifswald, Germany: Universitatsbibliothek 

Grinnell, Iowa: Grinnell College Library 

Grove City, Pa.: Carnegie Library, Grove City College 

Guilford College, N. C.: Guilford College Library 

Gunnison, Colo.: Western State College Library 


Halifax, Nova Scotia: Dalhousie College Library 

Halle, Germany: Univeritatsbibliothek 

Hamburg, Germany: Univsersititsbibliothek 

Hamilton, Ont.: McMaster University Library (Westdale) 
Hanover, N. H.: Dartmouth College Library 

Hartford, Conn.: Watkinson Library 

Hartsville, S. C.: Coker College Library 

Heidelberg, Germany: Universitatsbibliothek 

Hiram, Ohio: Hiram College Library 

Hollins, Va.: Cocke Memorial Library, Hollins College 
Houston, Tex.: The Wm. Rice Institute Library (P.O. Box 17] 


Indianapolis, Ind.: Butler University Library 

Indianapolis, Ind.: Cripus Attucks High Schools [1140 N. West St.] 
Innsbruck, Austria: Universitatsbibliothek 

Institute, W. Va.: West Virginia State College Library 

Iowa City, Iowa: Library of the State University of Iowa 

Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University Library 
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Jacksonville, Ill.: Illinois College Library 
Jamaica, N. Y.: Queens Borough Public Library, Periodical Division [89-14 Parsons Blvd.] 
Jena, Germany: Universitatsbibliothek 


Kalamazoo, Mich.: Western State Teachers College 
Kiel, Germany: Universitatsbibliothek 

Kingston, Ont.: Queen’s University Library 
Knoxville, Tenn.: University of Tennessee Library 
K6nigsberg, Germany: Universititsbibliothek 


Lafayette, Ind.: Library of Purdue University 

Lancaster, Pa.: Franklin and Marshall College Library 

Laramie, Wyo.: University of Wyoming Library 

Lawrence, Kan.: The University Library, University of Kansas 
Lewisburg, Pa.: Bucknell University Library 

Lexington, Ky.: Library of the University of Kentucky 
Lexington, Va.: Washington and Lee University Library 
Lincoln, Neb.: University of Nebraska Library 

Lock Haven, Pa.: State Teachers College Library 

London, England: The English Association [4 Buckingham Gate] 
London, England: London Library [St. James Square, S. W.] 
London, England: Westfield College (Hampstead) 

London, Ontario: University of Western Ontario Library 

Los Angeles, Calif.: Library of William Andrews Clark, Jr. [2205 West Adams St.] 
Los Angeles, Calif.: Los Angeles Junior College Library 

Los Angeles, Calif.: Los Angeles Public Library 

Los Angeles, Calif.: University of California at Los Angeles 

Los Aageles, Calif.: University of Southern California 

Louisville, Ky.: Library of the University of Louisville 

Lubbock, Tex.: Texas Technological College Library 

Lynchburg, Va.: Library of the Randolph-Macon Woman’s College 


Macon, Ga.: Wesleyan College Library 

Madison, N. J.: Drew University Library, Brothers College 
Madison, Wis.: Library of the University of Wisconsin 
Manchester, England: The John Rylands Memorial Library 
Manchester, England: Library of Victoria University 

Manila, P. I.: Library of the University of the Philippines 
Maryville, Tenn., Lamar Memorial Library, Maryville College 
McKenzie, Tenn.: Bethel College Library 

Memphis, Tenn.: Library, West Tennessee State Normal School 
Middletown, Conn.: Wesleyan University Library 

Milan, Italy: Biblioteca Nazionale di Brera 

Milligan College, Tenn.: Milligan College Library 

Milton, Wis.: Milton College Library 

Milwaukee, Wis.: Marquette University Library 

Minneapolis, Minn.: Augsburg Seminary Library 

Minneapolis, Minn.: Minneapolis Athenaeum 

Minneapolis, Minn.: University of Minnesota Library 
Missoula, Mont.: University of Montana Library 
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Mitchell, S. D.: Dakota Wesleyan University Library 
Montclair, N. J.: State Teachers College Library 

Montreal, P. Q., Canada: Library of McGill University 
Moorhead, Minn.: Concordia College Library 

Morehead, Ky.: Morehead State Teachers College Library 
Morgantown, W. Va.: West Virginia University Library 
Morrilton, Ark.: Harding College Library 

Moscow, Idaho: University of Idaho Library 

Moscow, U.S.S.R.: Gosudarstvaya Publichnaya Biblioteka 
Moscow, U.S.S.R.: Wsesojusnaya Biblioteka, imeni Lenina, Mokhovaya, 3 
Munich, Germany: Bayerische Staats-Bibliothek 

Miinster, Germany: Universitatsbibliothek 

Murray, Ky.: Murray State Teachers College Library 


Nashville, Tenn.: Fisk University Library 

Nashville, Tenn.: Library of the Peabody College for Teachers 

Nashville, Tenn.: Vanderbilt University Library 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne, England: University of Durham, The Library, Armstrong College 
New Haven, Conn.: Germanic Seminary, Yale University 

New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Library 

New Orleans, La.: Sophie Newcomb Memorial Library 

New Orleans, La.: Tulane University Library 

Newton, Kans.: Bethel College Library 

New Ulm, Minn.: Dr. Martin Luther College 

New Wilmington, Pa.: Westminster College Library 

New York, N. Y.: Bronx Reference Center [2555 Marion Ave.]} 

New York, N. Y.: Columbia University Library 

New York, N. Y.: Hunter College of the City of New York Library 

New York, N. Y.: Library of New York University [University Heights] 
New York, N. Y.: New York Public Library [5th Ave. and 42nd St.] 

New York, N. Y.: Paterno Library, Casa Italiana, 117th St. and Amsterdam Ave. 
New York, N. Y.: University Club Library [Fifth Ave. and Fifty-fourth St.] 
Norman, Okla.: Library of the University of Oklahoma 

Northfield, Minn.: St. Olaf College Library 

Notre Dame, Ind.: Notre Dame University Library 


Oberlin, Ohio: Oberlin College Library 
Omaha, Neb.: Creighton University Library 
Orono, Maine: University of Maine Library 
Oxford, England: The Taylor Library 
Oxford, Ohio: Library of Miami University 


Painesville, Ohio: Murray Library, Lake Erie College 

Paris, France: The American Library, Paris, 10 Rue de |’Elysée 

Paris, France, Bibliothéque Nationale 

Philadelphia, Pa.: Free Library [Logan Square] 

Philadelphia, Pa.: Temple University Library 

Philadelphia, Pa.: University of Pennsylvania Library 

Pittsburgh, Pa.: Carnegie Library, Periodical Division [Schenley Park] 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: Carnegie Free Library of Allegheny 
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Pittsburgh, Pa.: University of Pittsburgh Library 

Platteville, Wis.: State Teachers College 

Portland, Ore.: Reed College Library 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y.: Library of Vassar College 

Prague, Czechoslovakia: Deutsches Seminar, Deutsche Universitat 
Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Library 

Providence, R. I.: Library of Brown University 

Providence, R. I.: Providence Public Library [Washington St.] 
Pullman, Wash.: Library of the State College of Washington 


Raleigh, N. C.: North Carolina State College Library 
Rennes, France: Bibliothéque de |’Université 
Richmond, Va.: University of Richmond Library 
Rochester, N. Y.: Library of the University of Rochester 
Rostock, Germany: Universititsbibliothek 


Sacramento, Calif.: State Library of California 

St. Andrew’s, Scotland: University Library 

St. Louis, Mo.: Library of Washington University 

St. Louis, Mo.: St. Louis Public Library 

St. Paul, Minn.: College of St. Catherine Library 

St. Paul, Minn.: Hamline University Library 

St. Paul, Minn.: Macalester College Library 

St. Paul, Minn.: Public Library 

St. Paul, Minn.: St. Thomas College 

Salt Lake City, Utah: University of Utah Library 

San Marino, Calif.: The Henry E. Huntington Library and Art Gallery 
Santa Barbara, Calif.: State Teachers College Library 

Saratoga Springs, N. Y.: Skidmore College Library 

Saskatoon, Sask., Canada: University of Saskatchewan Library 
Schenectady, N. Y.: Union College Library 

Seattle, Wash.: Public Library, Periodical Department 

Seattle, Wash.: Seattle Pacific College Library 

Seattle, Wash.: University of Washington Library 

Shawnee, Okla.: Library of Baptist University 

Shreveport, La.: Centenary College Library 

Sofia, Bulgaria: Bibliothéque de |’Université 

Stanford University, Calif.: Stanford University Library 

Staunton, Va.: Mary Baldwin College Library 

Stillwater, Okla.: Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College Library 
Strasbourg, France: Bibliothéque Universitaire et Régionale de Strasbourg 
Swarthmore, Pa.: Swarthmore College Reading Room 

Sydney, New South Wales, Australia: University Library 

Sydney, New South Wales, Australia: Public Library 

Syracuse, N. Y.: Library of Syracuse University 

Taihoku, Taiwan (Formosa), Japan: Taihoku Imperial University Library 
Talladega, Ala.: Talladega College Library 

Tallahassee, Fla.: Library of the Florida State College for Women 
Tempe, Arizona: Arizona State Teachers College Library 

Terre Haute, Ind.: Indiana State Teachers College Library 
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Tokyo, Japan: Aoyama Gakuin Library 

Tokyo, Japan: Seminary of Philology, College of Literature, Imperial University 
Toledo, Ohio: University of Toledo Library 

Toronto, Can.: University of Toronto Library 

Toronto, Ont.: Victoria College Library 

Troy, N. Y.: Russell Sage College Library 

Tiibingen, Germany: Universitatsbibliothek 

Tufts College, Mass.: Tufts College Library 

Tucson, Ariz.: University of Arizona Library 


University, Ala.: University of Alabama Library 
University, Miss.: Library of the University of Mississippi 
University, Va.: Library of the University of Virginia 


Vancouver, B. C.: University of British Columbia Library [Point Grey] 
Valparaiso, Ind.: Valparaiso University Library 
Vermilion, S. Dak.: University of South Dakota Library 


Waco, Texas: Baylor University Library 

Walla Walla, Wash.: Library of Whitman College 

Washington, D. C.: Library of the Catholic University of America 
Washington, Pa.: Memorial Library, Washington and Jefferson College 
Waterville, Maine: Colby College Library 

Wayne, Neb.: State Teachers College Library 

Wellesley, Mass.: Wellesley College Library 

Wheaton, Ill.: Wheaton College Library 

Whittier, Calif.: Whittier College Library 

Wichita, Kan.: Friends University Library 

Williamsburg, Va.: College of William and Mary 

Williamstown, Mass.: Library of Williams College 

Winfield, Kan.: Southwestern College Library 

Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada: University Library [Kennedy St.] 
Woodmere, N. Y.: Woodmere Academy Library 

Wooster, Ohio: Wooster College Library 

Worcester, Mass.: Clark University Library 

Wirzburg, Germany: Universitatsbibliothek 
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REGULATIONS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


ADOPTED BY THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


Arrearages in Membership Dues: 


If members are in arrears for dues for the preceding calendar year 
their copies of PMLA will not be mailed to them until the dues for the 
previous year have been paid. Members whose dues continue unpaid 
for two calendar years shall be dropped from the printed List of 
Members. 


Papers for the Program of the Annual Meeting: 


Members of the Association may offer papers to be read either at 
the General Sessions, at the Departmental Sections, or at meetings of 
the Research Groups. The titles of papers proposed for General Ses- 
sions or for the Departmental Sections should, in all cases, be accom- 
panied by synopses (not to exceed 60 words) to be printed in the 
program. 

Papers for the General Sessions should be submitted to the Secre- 
tary of the Association for consideration by the Program Committee; 
papers for the Departmental Sections may be sent to the Secretary or 
directly to the officers of the Sections as announced in the June PMLA. 
The titles of papers for the Research Groups should be submitted to 
officers of the Group concerned. 

The latest date at which proposals for the program can be received 
is October 31, but notice well in advance of this date is highly desirable 
as programs are often made up before that date. 


Manuscripts Submitted for Publication in PMLA: 


Members have the privilege of submitting papers for publication in 
PMLA, whether they have been previously presented at the Annual 
Meeting or not. Manuscripts should be addressed to the Editor of 
PMLA, to be referred to the appropriate member of the Editorial 
Committee. No paper shall be accepted for publication which has not 
been approved by a member of the Editorial Committee. 

Contributors shall be allowed seventy-five cents per galley for 
author’s corrections, but charges in excess of this allowance shall be 
paid by the contributor. 

Fifty reprints with covers (or twenty-five in the case of communi- 
cations in the “Comment and Criticism” Department) will be supplied 
to contributors gratis. A larger number will be furnished if desired, 
provided that notice is given by the time corrected page proof is re- 
turned. The cost of these extra reprints will be determined on the basis 
of the actual charges made by the printers. 
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Rotographs of Manuscripts 
and Rare Printed Books 


Reproductions of the following manuscripts and rare printed books have 
already been purchased with the proceeds of the Rotograph Fund collected by 
the Modern e Association of America, and are now on deposit in the 
Library of Congress at Washington. They will be loaned to college and univer- 
sity libraries for the use of persons engaged in research. The normal period of 
such loan is six months; but the loan may be renewed if the rotograph in question 
is not otherwise in demand. The first claim to the loan of rotographs belongs to 
the institution at whose request the reproduction is made; and libraries which 
have regularly contributed to the F Ae have priority of right to their use. Re- 
quests for the loan of rotographs should be made by the librarian of the library 
which wishes to borrow them, and should be addressed to the Division of Man- 
uscripts, Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. In making such a request, the 
title of the rotograph and its serial number should be specified. Scholars referring 
to these rotographs in their published writings should use the phrase: ‘Library 
of Congress, Modern Language Association Deposit, No.—.’ 


1. British Museum, MS. Addit. 37492, Kynge Charlys and other poems. 
(93 sheets—1 half sheet). 
British Museum, MS. Cotton Nero, A. x., Art. 3, Pearl, Cleanness, Patience 
and Sir Gawain and the Green Knight. (179 sheets.) 
my de Flores y Blanca Flor., 1510, Brit. Mus. copy. G. 10203. (28 
eets. 
. Trinity College, Cambridge, MS. 589, Scyros and Adelphe. (55 sheets.) 
tis aon a of the Bibliothéque Communale at Mons, Perzeval le Gallois, 
eets. 
British Museum, MS. Harley 2253. English, French, and Latin verse and 
rose. (141 sheets.) 
Trinity — Dublin, MS. 652, Item 6, the Miracle Play of the Conver- 
sion of Jonathas the Jew. (37 sheets.) 
. Perceval le Gallois, Paris, 1530, Brit. Mus. copy, C.7.b.10. (230 sheets.) 
. Trinity College, Cambridge, MS. B.14.39. Ballad of Judas and other poems. 
(88 sheets.) 
. Henry Wotton, Courtlie controversie of Cupids Cawtels, 1578, Bodleian 
copy. (155 sheets.) 
. Robert Cawdrey, A Table Alphabetical, 1604, Bodleian copy. (66 sheets.) 
. Portions of Lansdowne MSS., Brit. Mus., containing letters of William 
Fleetwood. (37 sheets.) 
. Raoul Lefevre, Livre de Iason, c.1485, Brit. Mus. jcopy. C.6.b.10. (1490?) 
(131 sheets.) 
. Chaucer, Troilus and Criseyde, Caxton’s edition, c.1485, the perfect copy 
in the British Museum. C.11.c.10. (117 sheets.) 
. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. francais 1097, Folios 1-44: Jean de 
Meun’s translation of Boethius’ De Consolatione Philosophie. (44 sheets.) 
. British Museum, Sloane MS. 2593: Middle English. Lyrics. (34 sheets.) 
4 ropes — Library, MS. Ashmole 328: Byrhtferth’s Handboc 
3 sheets. 
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18. British Museum, MS. Harley 913: Kildare Poems. (64 sheets.) 

19. An Answer to the Discourse of [J. J. Rousseau] etc. Translated from the 
French, Dublin, n.d. Brit. Mus. copy 8409 h.d. (40 sheets.) 

20. Selected pages, with MS. annotations, from the Perkins copy of the Second 
Folio of Shakespeare in the Huntington Library. (12 pages.) 

22. Trinity College, Dublin, M.S. D.4.12 (No. 213) Piers Plowman. (52 pp.) 

23. Madrid, Biblioteca Nacional, MS. F 1, Moderna 816: General e Grande 


Estoria of Alfonso el Sabio, Folios 1-223. (242 sheets.) 
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24. 


25. 
26. 


27. 
28. 


29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 


35. 
36. 
37. 


38. 
39, 


51. 


52. 
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27 documents in the Public Record Office relating to William Fleetwood. 
(State Papers Office.) (40 sheets.) 

British Museum, MS. Harley 207: The Banckett of John the Reve. (30 sheets.) 
Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, francais 12577: Rommans de Perceval le 
Galois. (277 sheets.) 

British Museum, MS. Addit. 26787: Moral Treatise in Latin by John 
Skelton. (30 sheets.) 

British Museum, MS. Addit. 39996, Folios 1-23: History of the Birth and 
Life of Christ in Middle English. (23 sheets.) [For the remainder of this 
poem see No. 49.] 

Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, MS., 357: Translation of Diodorus 
Siculus by John Skelton. (265 pp.) 

Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS. Laud 626 (missing leaves supplied from 
MS. Bodl. 376): Magnae Derivationes of Uguccione da Pisa (197 sheets.) 
Chaucer, Troilus and Criseyde, Wynkyn de Worde edition of 1517. 
Huntington Library. (141 sheets.) 

Francis Meres, Palladis Tamia, first edition, 1598, Huntington Library. 
(337 sheets.) 

Library of Shrewsbury School, Shrewsbury, England, MS. Mus. iii. 42: 
Latin Anthems with Music and fragments of three Mystery Plays. (43 pp.) 


. Trinity College, Cambridge, MS. B 1.45. (James’ Catalogue, No. 43), 


Folios 1-42; miscellany including sermons in English, French, and Latin. 
(42 sheets.) 

Trinity College, Cambridge, MS. R.3.21. (James’ Catalogue, No. 601) 
Folios 51b-83a; Curia Sapiencie by John Lydgate. (33 sheets.) 
Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris MS. francais 1448, fols. 216-72, La Bataille 
en Aleschans. (57 sheets.) 

British Museum, MS. Harley 2054, Folios 13b-22a. Extracts from the 
Company of Smith’s Book of Accounts, Chester. (18 sheets.) 

British Museum, MS. Harley 875; Piers Plowman (A text). (24 sheets.) 
British Museum, MS. Addit. 34221. Six plays or shows performed at Ape- 
thorp, 1640-1650. (283 sheets.) 


. British Museum, MS. Egerton 1994, Fifteen English Plays. (350 sheets.) 
41. 


42. 
43. 
. Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS. Bodl. 264, Folios 1-196: Roman d’ Alex- 
45. 
. Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS. Bodl. 686, Folios 208b-21a: The daunce of 
47. 
. British Museum, MS. Lansdowne 699, Folios 41b-66b: Lydgate’s Danse 
49. 


British Museum, MS. Addit. 22583, Poems, chiefly in Latin, by William 
Gager. (102 sheets.) 

British Museum, MS. Royal 12.A. lix—only that portion of the MS. which 
contains a poem by William Gager, entitled Pyramis (in Latin). (22 sheets.) 
Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS. Digby 86: Miscellaneous pieces in Anglo- 
French, Middle English, and Latin. (208 sheets.) 


andre. (386 sheets.) 
Bern, Stadtbibliothek, MS. 568, Folios 18-79: Geoffrey of Monmouth, 
Historia Britonum with unique dedication to King Stephen. (63 sheets.) 


Poulys otherweyes called Makabre, by Lydgate. (18 sheets.) 
Allegoriae Poeticae by Alexander Neckam, 1520. Printed copy in British 
Museum. (58 sheets.) 


Macabre. (26 sheets.) 

British Museum, MS. Addit. 39996, Folios 24a-69b: History of the Birth 
and Life of Christ in Middle English. A continuation of No. 28 above. 
(47 sheets.) 


. Merton College, Oxford, MS. 299, Folios 1-130b: Super Ovidii Metamor- 


phoses by Nicholas Trivet. (135 sheets.) 

The Pastyme of People: The Cronyclis of dyvers realmys and most specy- 
ally of the realme of England—J. Rastell (London, 1529). Printed copy 
in British Museum. (69 sheets.) 

Florence Biblioteca Riccardiana, MS. 2943: Perceval le Galois (Roman de 
la Curne). (127 sheets.) 
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53. 


55. 
56. 
57. 
58. 
59. 


61. 
62. 


69. 
70. 
71. 
72. 
73. 


74. 


76. 
77. 
78. 


79. 


=) 


81. 


. Britis 
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Rome, Vatican Library, Queen Christina of Sweden Collections, MS. 
1364, Romans d’Alixandere. (241 sheets.) 


. Edinburgh, National Library (formerly Advocates’ Library), MS. of 


Percival le Galois. (262 sheets.) 

Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. francais 12, 576, Percival le Galois 
(262 sheets.) 

Huntington Library, California, Holograph MSS. of Pope’s Moral 
Essays. (66 sheets.) 

Manchester, Free Reference Library, Collection of Broadside Ballads, 
press marks: 310 D2, D3. (113 sheets.) 

British Museum, MS. Harley 3760: Latin Sermons by Bishop Thomas 
Brunton. (323 sheets.) 

Durham, Cathedral Library, MS. C. IV. 27 B: Le Roman de Toute 
Chevalerie by Thomas (or Eustache) de Kent. (179 sheets.) 


. Oxford, Bodleian Library, MSS. Wood E 25, 401, 402, 416, 417, 276a, 


276b: Collection of black-letter ballads made by Anthony Wood (303 


sheets.) 
Vienna, National Library, MS. 2603, folios 1-100b: Roman de Brut by 


Wace. (101 sheets.) 
Vienna, National Library, MS. 3929, folios 218-223; Wycliff’s Responsiones 


ad Radulphym Strodum (11 sheets.) 


. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. Mazarine 3876: Latin Commentary 


on Ovid’s Metamorphoses (424 sheets.) 


. British Museum, MS. Addit. 36,614: Perceval le Galois (269 sheets.) 
. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. francais 24,364: Le Roman de Toute 


Chevalerie (173 sheets.) 
Paris, Bibliothéque National, MS. francais 1460: Perceval le Galois (59 


sheets.) 


. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. francais 2201, folios 1-104b: Poems 


by Granson, supplemented by folios 69b-71b from MS. francais 1131: 
Compleinte Amoureuse de Saint Valentin (110 sheets.) 


. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. francais 337, folios 1-115: Livre 


d@’ Artus (230 sheets.) 

St. John’s College, Cambridge, MS. 284. H. 19: Jephthai by John Chris- 

topherson (58 sheets.) 

Tres muy devotos pasos de la passion y una Egloga de la Resurreccion. 

Burgos, 1520. (11 sheets.) 

The Auncient Historie of the destruction of Troy, newly corrected by W. 

Fiston, London, 1596. (306 sheets.) 

British Museum MS. Addit. 11,513: Letter-Book of Sir George Etherege. 

(201 sheets.) 

Cambridge University Library, MS. Il. 3. 21: Boethius, De Consolatione 

Philosophiae, the Latin text, Chaucer’s translation, and an Expositio of 

Boethius by Johannes Theutonicus. (209 sheets.) 

Montpellier, Ecole de Médecine, MS. 249: Perceval le Galois. (591 sheets.) 
E Museum copy of Abraham Fraunce: The Third part of the Countesse 

of Pembrokes Yvychurch—Entituled, Amintas Dale, 1592. (63 sheets.) 

British Museum copy of Stephan Batman: The Golden Booke of the 

Leaden Goddes, 1577. (40 sheets.) 

Paris, Bibliothéque National MS. latin 5694, containing the Historia 

Trojana of Guido delle Colonne. (263 sheets.) 

Bibliothéque Nationale MS. francais 12467: Recueil d’anciennes poésies 

francaises (196 sheets). Folio 48 is missing, but it is probable that this 

was missing in the original. 

British Museum, Egerton MS. 1850: autobiographical letter of the poet 

Robert Burns, addressed to Dr. Moore, Aug. 2, 1787, with Moore’s endorse- 

ment in Dr. Currie’s hand, Sept. 23. (19 sheets). 

Bodleian Library copy of Ant. Munday, Zelauto, the Fountain of fame, three 

pts., J. Charlewood, 1580 (85 sheets). 

Bibliothéque Nationale MS. francais 24404: Roman de Cléomadés et 

de Berte aus grans piés, par Adanet le Roi. (463 sheets.) 
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Rotographs of Manuscripts and Rare Printed Books 


. Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. francais 24430 (anciennement Sorbonne 


454): Roman de Cléomandés, par Adenet le Roi, Récit d’un ménestrel de 
Reims, etc. (miscellaneous collection of pieces in Old French), (350 sheets.) 


. Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS. Digby 233, folios 1-182. 15th century 


English translation of De Regimine Principum of Egidio de Colonna. 
(364 sheets.) 


. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. francais 1447: 1. Le Roman de Floire et 


Blancheflour, folios 1-20. 2. Le Rommant de Berte, folios 21-66. 3. Le 
Roumang de Claris et de Laris, folios 67-256. (513 sheets.) 


. Paris, Bibliothéque de l’Arsénal, MS. 3142 (anciennement belles-lettres 


francais 175): Cléomadés and other writings in Old French (642 sheets.) 


. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. latin 16787: Peter Berchorius, “De 


fabulis poetarum” (Lib. XV of Reductorium Morale). (132 sheets.) 


. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. francais 1453: Perceval le Galois. (580 


sheets.) 


. Wm. Turner: The Huntying & fyndying out of the Romyshe foxe, 2d ed. 1543. 


(Brit. Mus. copy). (49 sheets.) 


. A plaine Path to perfect Vertue, deuised and found out by Mancinus a Latin 


poet, and translated into English by G. Turberille, 1568. (Brit. Mus. 
copy: C. 39. b. 27). (71 sheets.) 


. British Museum, MS. Arundel 249, fols. 94a-117b: Latin Poems of Stephen 


Surigone. (46 sheets.) 

Trinity College, Cambridge, MS. 1061, John Christopherson’s Jephthae. 
_ ee Nationale, MS. francais 1429: Perceval le Galois. (758 
sheets. 

British Museum, MS. Harley 4604: “Directions for Speech and Style, 
containing all the figures of rhetoric, etc. by John Hoskins.” 16th century. 
(29 sheets.) 

British Museum, MS. Addit. 5665: Ritson Manuscript, containing a 
collection of songs and hymns in English and Latin, together with the 
musical notation. (148 sheets.) 

Tours, MS. 939, ff. 1-147: Partonopeus de Blois. (145 sheets.) 
Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. francais 12565: Voeux du Paon, Restor du 
Paon, Parfait du Paon. (594 sheets.) 

Bibliothéque de |’Arsenal, MS. 3653: Changons faites en l'honneur de la 
Nativité de Jhesu Crist. (64 sheets.) 

English, French, and Latin versions, from various sources, of St. Edmund’s 
Speculum Ecclesie. (372 sheets.) 


. Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. latin 14380: Guillaume de Conches’ 
100. 


Commentary on Boethius. (197 sheets.) 

Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. latin 18424: Nicolas Trivet’s Commentary 
on Boethius. (367 sheets.) 

Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. francais 2368: Collection of Noels by Jehan 
Tisserant and others (1494-1498). (70 sheets.) 

British Museum, G. 2393: The most strange and admiral discoverie of the 
Three Witches of Warboys arrainged .... at the last Assises at Hunting- 
ton .... London, 1593. (56 sheets.) 

British Museum, C. 21. b. 47: A Dialogue betwixt two Englyshe Men, whereof 
one was called Salem and the other Bizance. London, in Aedib. Tho. 
Berthelet, 1553. (107 sheets.) 


. Bibliothéque National, MS. francais 372, Cangé 69: Le Rouman de Petit 


Renart de Moralité, by Jaquemes Gélée. 13th Century. (120 sheets.) 


. Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. francais 1727: Poems of Alain Chartier. 


(376 sheets.) 


. Bibliothéque National, MS. francais 1581, Lancelot 165: Li Brance de 


Renart que Jakemars Giélée treita. (111 sheets.) 


. Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. francais 1593, olim Fouchet: Li Noviaus 


Renarz par Jacquemart Giélée de Lille en Flanders. (113 sheets.) 


. Biblioth@que Nationale, MS. francais 25566, La Vallitre 81: Renart-le- 


Nouvel. (136 sheets.) 
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British Museum, MS. Addit. 36671: Guido delle Colonne, Historia Tro- 
jana, 1338. (148sheets.) 


110. Paris Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. latin 5695: Historia Trojana. (145 


111. 


112. 


113. 


114. 
115. 


sheets.) 

British Museum, MS. Arundel 56: Anglo-Norman Chronicle of Nicholas 

Trivet (“contaiing the story of Constance, which Chaucer used as the 

basis for the Man of Lawe’s Tale, etc.”) (76 sheets.) 

Britisor Museum, MS. Harley 4123: Guido delle Colonne: Historia 

T(rojah ‘“‘Scripsit Albertus filius Jonis Alberti presbiter, a.p. 1300.” 

(76 sheets.) 

Berlin, Preussische Staatsbibliothek MS. Gall. f. 130: Histoire de la reyne 

Berte et du roy Pepin. (108 sheets.) 

Lisbon, Cod. 276 (sec. xv): Castello perigozo, Livro Ascetico. (162 sheets) 

A series of 37 French plays of the XVIIth Century (mainly from copies 

in the Bibliothéque Nationale) bound up in nine volumes: 

I Gillet de las Tessonnerie: La Mort de Valentine et d’Isidore, Paris, 
1648. (68 sheets.) 
Anon.: La Mort des enfants de Brute, Paris, 1648. (47 sheets.) 
Jobert: Balde, reine des Sarmates, Paris, 1651. (56 sheets.) 
Scarron: Les Boutades du Capitan Matamore et ses comédies, 
Paris, Sommaville, 1647. (61 sheets.) 

II Baro: Le Prince fugitif, Paris, 1649. (48 sheets.) 
Baro: Cariste, Paris, 1651. (64 sheets.) 
Baro: Rosemonde, Paris, 1651. (49 sheets.) 
Baro: L’Amante vindicative, Paris, 1652. (52 sheets.) 

III d’Ennetiéres: Sainte Aldegonde, Tournay, 1645. (55 sheets.) 
d’Aubignac: Sainte Catherine, Caen, 1649. (47 sheets.) 

Mile. Cosnard: Les Chastes martirs, Paris, 1650. (37 sheets.) 
Mme de Saint-Balmon: Les Jumeaux Martirs, Paris, 1650. (56 
sheets.) 

Mme. de Saine-Balmon: La Fille généreuse, Paris, 1650. (MS. 
copy Bibl. Nat. MS. Francais 25489.) (60 sheets.) 

IV Brosse: Le Turne de Virgile, Paris, 1647. (Scene 4 missing, pp. 
28-29, 30-31; apparently missing in the original—Arsenal, B. L. 
9776.) (49 sheets.) 

Brosse: L’Aveugle clairvoyant, Paris, 1650. (63 sheets.) 
Boisrobert:-La Jalouse d’elle-mesme, Paris, 1650. (73 sheets.) 

V Magnon: Le Grand Tamerlan et Bajaset, Paris, 1648. (60 sheets.) 
Magnon: Artaxerce, Paris, 1645. (54 sheets.) 
Magnon: Séjanus, Paris, 1647. (51 sheets.) 
Magnon: Le Mariage d’ Oroondate et de Statira, Paris, 1648. (72 
sheets.) 

VI La a Jeanne, reyne d’Angleterre, Paris, Sommaville, 
1638. (101 sheets.) 

La Calprenéde: Edouard, Paris, Courbé, 1640. (52 sheets.) 
La Calprenéde: Herménigilde, Paris, Sommaville, 1643. (51 sheets.) 
La Calprenéde: La Mort des enfants d’Hérode, Paris, Courbé, 
1639. (52 sheets.) 

VII d’Ouville: La Coeffeuse 2 la mode, Paris, 1647. (66 sheets.) 
d’Ouville: Le Mort vivant, Paris, 1646. (70 sheets.) 
—— Les Soupgons sur les apparences, Paris, 1650. (72 

ects. 

d’Ouville: Aimer sans savoir qui, Paris, 1646. (40 sheets.) 
d’Ouville: Jodelet astrologue, Paris, 1646. (38 sheets.) 

VIII Griguette: La Mort de Germanic Cesar, Dijon, 1646. (124 sheets.) 
L. J. Donnet: Le Triomphe des Bergers, Paris, 1646. (102 sheets.) 
Saat Le Jugement de Nostre Seigneur, Paris, 1651. 
(19 sheets. 
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IX Regnault: Blanche de Bourbon, Paris, Quinet, 1642. (53 sheets.) 
I.D.B.I.: Le Sage Visionnaire, Paris, 1648. (52 sheets.) 
Bouvot: Judith ou Amour de la Patrie, Paris, 1649. (31 sheets.) 
Louis Cadet: Oromazes, Paris, 1650. (18 sheets.) 
Le Bigre: Adolphe ou le Bigame généreux, Paris, 1650. (35 
sheets.) 
Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS. Digby 133 (ff. 95a-145a): Play of 
Mary Magdalene. (51 sheets.) 
Madrid, Biblioteca de El Escorial, MS. I. j. 4: Spanish Old Testament, 
translated from the Vulgate and collated with the Hebrew. (936 sheets.) 
Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, MS. Monacensis 4533: Patrum 
Homeliae de tempore ab adventu usque ad sabbatum sanctum .... Paulo 
Diacono. (483 sheets.) 
Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, MS. Monacensis 4534: Patrum 
a ....@ sabbato sancto usque in adventum; item de Sanctis. (570 
sheets. 
British Museum 4256.b: Henry Cheeke, A certayne Tragedie wrytten fyrs, 
in Italian by F. N. B., entituled Freewyl, and translated into Englischet 
London, John Tysdale, 1589? (110 sheets.) 
Karlsruhe, Badische Landesbibliothek, 2 Vols.: I, MS. Augiensis XIX 
(293 sheets); II, MS. Augiensis XXIX (83 sheets): Paul the Deacon’s 
Homilarium, 9th century. 
British Museum, C. 32, m. 3: La gran conquista de Ultramar. Salamanca 
por Hans Giesser, 1503 (220 sheets, pp. 41-44 inc. missing in original.) 
bane Bibliothéque Municipale, MS. 938: Ogier de Danemarche (205 
eets). 
_— Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. 15097: Roman de Berinus (250 
eets). 
Madrid, Biblioteca Nacional, MS. J.1: La Grande Historia de la Con- 
quista de Ultramar (361 sheets). 
Madrid, Biblioteca Nacional, MS. 2454: La Conquista de Ultramar (232 
sheets). 
British Museum, MS. Lansdowne 807: containing (inter alia) a play, 
The Second Mayden’s Tragedy (28 sheets). 
British Museum, MS. Royal 7 D. xvii: containing (inter alia) De con- 
temptu Mundi, fols. 184-212 (29 sheets). 
British Museum, 86.1.12 (2): Mairet: Marc Antoine, edition of Paris, 
Sommaville, 1637 (52 sheets). 
British Museum, C.2.7.b: The historie of the damnable life and deserved 
death of Dr. John Faustus .. . translated into English by P. F. Gent. 
London, 1592 (44 sheets). 
Bamberg, Staatsbibliothek, MS. A. 73: William, abbot of Ebersberg, 
Expositio in Cantico Canticorum (98 sheets). 
Paris, Biblioth¢que Nationale, MS. Nouvelle Acquisition 6614 (Thirteenth 
century): Perceval (343 sheets). 
British Museum, Works by Jean de Schelandre (pseud. Daniel d’An- 
chores) : 
1073.a.23. (1): Tyre et Sidon, tragédie . . . Paris, 1608 (63 sheets). 
C.41.c.12: Les trois premiers des sept tableaux de penitence . . . Paris, 1609 
a Les deux premiers livres de la Stuartide ... Paris, 1611 (96 
sheets). 
British Museum, MS. Harley 3014: Williram, In Cantica canticorum 
(46 sheets). 
South Kensington Museum, Dyce Collection, MS. 39: The Parliament of 
Love (38 sheets). 
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Vienna Nationalbibliothek: Williram, Expositio. 

Cod. Vindob. 2686 (42 sheets) ; 

Cod. Vindob. 1147 (88 sheets) ; 

Cod. Vindob. 12847 (3 sheets). 
Munich, Bayerische Staats-Bibliothek: Williram, Expositio, CGM 10 
(420 sheets) ; CGM 40 (295 sheets); CGM 77 (277 sheets). 
Wolfenbiittel, Herzog-August-Bibliothek Cod. Guelferbytanus Gud. Lat. 
131: Williram, Expositio (338 sheets). 
Maihingen, State Library: HS III deutsch I 15th century: Williram 
Expositio (586 sheets). 


. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale MS. Francais 777: Roman de Berinus et 


de Son Fils Aigres (302 sheets). 

Clermont-Ferrand, Bibliothéque Municipale MS. 248: Perceval (152 

sheets). 

Berlin, Preussiche Staatsbibliothek, MS. 794 Theol. Qu. 140: Williram, 

Expositio (180 sheets). 

Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. Francais 1450: Chrestien de Troyes, 

Li Romans de Percival (60 sheets). 

Bern, Stadtbibliothek Codex Bern 354: (1) Contes et fabliaux; (2) Le 

Roman des Sept Sages; (3) Le Roman du Saint-Graal (556 sheets). 

Paris, Bibliothéque de l’Arsenal, MS. 3343: Le Roman du Berinus et de 

Son Fils Aigres (507 sheets). 

Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale Z. 13263: Baltasar Gracidn, El Criticén 

—— edition of Primera Parte, Madrid, Pablo de Val, 1658 (147 
eets). 

Trier, Stadtbibliothek, MS. 805, ff. 1-57: Williram Expositio (116 sheets). 

Dresden, Sachsiche Landesbibliothek, MS. A. 167*: Williram, Expositio 

(26 sheets). 

Bern, Stadtbibliothek Codex Bern 113: Li Romans di Perceval and other 

material (583 sheets). 

Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. Francais 22542: Philippe de Mézieres, 

Le songe du vieil pélerin (376 sheets). 

British Museum: Baltasar Gracian, El Criticén, primera parte, Zaragosa, 

Ivan Nogves, 1651 (149 sheets). 

British Museum, MS. Cotton Vesp. E. xx1: The Contemporary Register 

of Abbot Adam of Peterborough (106 sheets). 

Stuttgart, Landesbibliothek, Cod. theol. et philos. 4° N. 48: Williram, 

Expositio (68 sheets). 

British Museum, MS. Addit. 18920: John Harington’s Orlando Furioso 

(340 sheets). 

British Museum: Baltasar Gracidn, El Criticon, segunda parte, Huesca, 

Ivan Nogves, 1653 (153 sheets). 

British Museum: Baltasar Gracian, El Criticon, tercera parte, Madrid, 

Pablo de Val, 1657 (184 sheets). 

Brussels, Bibliothtque Royale, MS. 2902 (9505-6): Nicole d’Oresme, 

Traduction des ethiques d’Aristote (447 sheets). 

British Museum, Royal MS. 18. B.xxmt: 15th-century Collection of 

Sermons in Latin and English (174 sheets). 

Leiden, Bibliotheek der Rijks-Universiteit, MS. B.P.L. 130: Williram, Ex- 

positio (215 sheets). 

British Museum, 630. g. 29: Baltasar Gracidn, Obras (Vol. I, El Criti- 

con) Madrid, Pablo de Val, 1664 (228 sheets). 

Paris, Bibliothtque Nationale MS. Francais 794: Ten romances, by 

Chrétien de Troyes et al. (871 sheets on 436 leaves). 
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Brussels, Bibliotheque Royale, MS. 9240: Guido deile Colonne, Historia 
Troiana, in a French thirteenth-century translation (197 sheets on 99 


leaves). 

Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale: Gabriel Gilbert, Les amours de Diane et 
d’Endimion, Paris, 1657 (55 sheets on 28 leaves). 

Leningrad, Publichnaia Biblioteka: Voltaire MSS. (autograph letters, 
etc.) (31 sheets). 

San Marino, California, Huntington Library: (a) Scipio Gentilis, Nereus, 
sive de natali Elizabethae . . .. London, 1585 (6 sheets); (b) Angel Day, 
The life ... of Sir Phillip Sydney Knight . . ., London, 1586 (7 sheets). 
San Marino, Cal., Huntington Library: J. Sylvester, (a) The First Day 
of the Worldes Creation, London, 1595 (48 sheets); (b) The Second 
Weeke, or Childhood of the World, London, 1598 (48 sheets): (c) The 
Wood-Mans Bear, a Poem . . ., London, 1620 (44 sheets). 

Paris, Bibliothéque de l’Arsenal: Jean Magnon, Zenobie, reyne de Palmire. 
Tragédie . . ., Paris, 1660 (92 sheets on 46 leaves). 

British Museum, MS. Addit. 36791: Speculum Sacerdotale (144 sheets on 
73 leaves). 

British Museum, MS. Harley 6580: Roger Byrde, Speculum Christiani 
(61 sheets on 31 leaves). 

British Museum, MS. Harley 868: John Felton, Sermones Dominicales, 
1431 (119 sheets on 60 leaves). 

Breslau, Stadtbibliothek, MS. R. 347: Williram, Expositio ... (112 sheets 
on 56 leaves). 

Brogyntyn, Salop., Harlech Library, MS. (formerly Porkington) 10: 
Miscellany of Middle English verse, etc. (203 sheets on 102 leaves). 
Worcester, Cathedral Library, MS. F. 19, ff. 161r-269r: Fasciculus Morum 
(69 sheets). 

London, Heralds’ College, MS. Arundel 14 (in part) only): Perceval (72 
sheets). 

British Museum: Tragédie du Roi Franc-Arbitre, Geneva, 1558 (152 
sheets). 

Florence, Biblioteca Laurenziana, MS. Md. Pal. 141: Lives of Saints, 
copied in 1399 (334 sheets). 

British Museum, 1073. a. 23 (in part) : Christofle de Gamon, La Semaine, 
ou Création du Monde ... contre celle du Sieur de Bartas, Paris, 1609 
(142 sheets). 

Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS. 5: Ranulph Higden’s Ars Componendi 
Sermones, and similar works by others (108 sheets). 

(a) Einsiedeln, Monastery Library, MS. N. 34, ff. 3v-22v (41 sheets) ; 
(b) Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, Cod. Germ. mon. 5248:9 (2 
sheets); (c) Innsbruck, University Library, Hs. Frag. 62 (4 sheets). All 
fragments of Williram’s Expositio ... 

British Museum: (a) Francesco Negri, Tragedia di F.N.B. intitolata 
Libero Arbitrio, s.1., 1546 (83 sheets); (b) John Crispin, Liberum Ar- 
bitrium Tragedia, Geneva, 1559 (136 sheets). 

Budapest, Raday Library of the Reformed Theological Academy: Steph. 
Illyefalvi, Jephta, sive Tragoedia Jephtae, Colosvar, 1590 (20 sheets). 
Cambridge, St. John’s College, MS. 29 (B. 7): Fifteenth century, frag- 
ment of Ypotis, and the Prick of Conscience (120 sheets). 

Leningrad, Publichnaia Biblioteka: Voltaire’s Sottisier, with various MS. 
notes and comments (137 sheets). 

Trier, Stadtbibliothek, MS. C.M. 1118-LXXII: Friedrich von Spee, 
Trutznachtigall (166 sheets). 

British Museum, MS. Cotton Tiberius D. vir: Trevisa’s translation of 
Higden’s Polychronicon (297 sheets). 
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Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. Fond. All. 134: Friedrich von Spee, 
Trutznachtigall (388 sheets). 

Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. Inv. Res. Y f 72: Mistére de la Ven- 
geance de Nostre-Seigneur (214 sheets). 

Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. Fr. 99: Li Roumans du bon chevalier 
Tristan . . . (1550 sheets). 

(a) British Museum, 11728.f.11: Francisco de Torrilla, La segunda Mag- 
dalena y sirena de Napoles .. . , Madrid, 1700? (17 sheets). 

(b) British Museum, 11725.c.16: Agustin Moreto, Escarraman ..., Mad- 
rid, 1671 (7 sheets). 

(c) British Museum, 1072.h.14(8): Bernardino Rodriguez, El Renegado 
Zanaga ..., Madrid, 1700? (19 sheets). 

Cambridge, Corpus Christi College MS. 402: Ancren Riwle (118 sheets). 
Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. espagnole 488: Historia de Alexandro 
(192 sheets). 

Oxford, Ail Souls College MS. 189: Sixteenth-century Miscellany of Span- 
ish verse (380 sheets). 

Madrid, Biblioteca Nacional MS. 212: Agustin Moreto, Antes morir que 
pecar ... (47 sheets). 

Madrid, Biblioteca Nacional MS. 1087: Agustin Moreto, El Eneas de 
Dios .. . (121 sheets). 

Madrid, Biblioteca Nacional MS. 2276: Agustin Moreto [or Juan de 
Lemus?], Nadie pierda la Esperanza . . . (104 sheets). 

Madrid, Biblioteca Nacional MS. 1929: Agustin Moreto and others, La 
Luna Africana. Comedia de nueve ingenios (130 sheets). 

Madrid, Biblioteca Nacional MS. 2648: Agustin Moreto, El Poder de la 
Amistad (73 sheets). 

Cambridge, St. John’s College MS. 28 (B 6): Lives and Legends of Saints 
(82 sheets). 

Arras, Bibliothéque Municipale MS. 697, ff. 309-485: Eustache Mercade, 
Mistére de la Vengeance de Nostre-Seigneur (354 sheets). 

Oxford, Bodleian Library MS. Tanner 207: Latin academic play, Byrsa 
Basilica (95 sheets). 

Oxford, Bodleian Library MS. Laud Miscellaneous 23: English homiletic 
miscellany (117 sheets). 


Requests and suggestions for the procuring of new rotographs should be sent 
to the Chairman of the Committee on Selection, Professor Walter L. Bullock, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 





REVOLVING FUND SERIES 


Published for the 


Modern Language Association of America 


by The Century Company 


I. THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE IN AMERICA 
By Georce Puirip Krapp 


Two volumes (Vol. I, xvi+378 pp.; Vol. II, vi+356 pp.). Price $10. 
Morgan Callaway, Jr. (University of Texas Studies in English, No. 8): A 
work of which all Americans will be proud. ... What impresses me most in this 
work is the catholicity of the judgments expressed. Professor Krapp’s book 
moves in a region never touched by Mr. H. L. Mencken in his The American 
Language or by Mr. Gilbert M. Tucker in his American English. 


II. PROBLEMS IN SHAKSPERE’S PENMANSHIP 
By Samuet A. TANNENBAUM, M.D. 


xvi+241 pages; fifty-seven illustrations in facsimile and a full size, half- 
tone reproduction on India paper of the three pages of Shakspere’s Will. 
Price $4. 



























Tucker Brooke (The Yale Review, Jan. 1928): The subject is an important 
one, reaching far beyond the question of the authenticity of certain extant 
signatures. . Since Shakespeare did not use a typewriter, and cannot be 
supposed to have dictated his poetry or even to have carefully collated and 
corrected scriveners’ copies, it is evident that the ultimate source of all his 
works must have been manuscript in his own handwriting. It therefore greatly 
concerns all who seek to interpret the printed text to know what kind of hand 
he wrote and how legibly, whether he wrote fast or slow, carefully or other- 
wise. All these things, and many more, Dr. Tannenbaum deals with, and he 
shows cause for believing that Shakespeare’s penmanship was considerably more 
adequate to his occasions than is commonly supposed. 


III. KEATS AND MARY TIGHE 
By Earre Vonarp WELLER 


A page-for-page reprint of the 1811 ed. of the Poems of Mrs. Tighe, with 
phrases from the text of Keats arranged at the foot of the page, and an Index 
for convenient cross reference; also a Memorial Introduction. (xi+334 pages) 
Price $3.50. 

A.J. in Modern Language Review, April, 1930: Mr. Weller brings with him 
some 400 parallel words and phrases; arranges them in footnotes, and cross 
indexes them in the Appendix. Some, it is true, seem trivial; others contro- 
versial; but as a whole the editor has made an interesting, if not convincing, case. 
The volume, however, serves another purpose. It reintroduces to an inappre- 
ciative world the work of a sadly neglected poetess. 


IV. BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY 
NOVEL IN FRANCE 
By Ratrpo CopresTone WILLIAMS 

xiv-+-356 pages; containing between twelve and thirteen hundred titles. Part I 
is a list of authors; Part II is a list of novels; Part III is an alphabetical list of 
titles with authors’ names. Price $3.50. 

H. Carrington Lancaster in Mod. Lang. Notes, Jan. 1932: The obvious need 
for a history of the French novel in the seventeenth century gave Dr. Williams the 
excellent idea of preparing the way for such a book by publishing a bibliography 
of the genre. He went about the undertaking with unflagging industry, not dis- 
couraged by the fact that he was frequently limited in French libraries to the 
dole of a few books a day. His results have been most handsomely published by 
the M.L.A. Nearly one hundred additional titles are given in an appendix, 
devoted to doubtful cases... . The project is one designed to be of assistance to 
investigators interested in the seventeenth-century novel, in individual novelists, or 
in the origins of the fiction of later centuries, both in France and abroad... . In 
short, the work is far from being definitive, but, despite its defects, it includes a 
great deal of information that is hard to obtain elsewhere, so that it should prove 
to be a useful starting-point for numerous monographs. Properly used, it will 
render much service and ought to be found in all libraries where advanced work is 
carried on in any modern European literature. 


V. THE GYPSIES METAMORPHOSED, WRITTEN BY BEN JONSON 

A variorum edition by Georce Watson Core, L.H.D., Librarian Emeritus of the 
Henry E. Huntington Library and Art Gallery 

xviii+-298 royal octavo pages. Contains a facsimile reproduction of the rare 
first edition and of a contemporary MS. never before printed, together with a 
transcript of the latter. Also reproduces for the first time with the masque the chief 
pieces of accompanying music. With a scholarly introduction and copious Notes 
and bibliographical Appendices. Price $5.00. 

The volume should appeal not only to scholars interested in the Elizabethan 
drama, but also to librarians and collectors. 


Address orders to the Century Co., 353 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
Orders from abroad should be addressed to Humphrey Milford, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, Amen Corner, London, E.C. 4. 
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Modern Language Association of America 


I. LES PROPHECIES DE MERLIN 
Edited from MS 593 in the Bibliothéque Municipale of Rennes 
By Lucy ALLEN PATON 


Part One: Introduction and Text (xl+496 pp.). \p ice $9.00 
Part Two: Studies in the Contents (iv-+-406 pp.). rice $9: 

Wm. A. Nitze (Modern Philology, Aug. 1929) : This is an important book: not 
merely for Arthurians but especially for students of medieval history and of 
Franco-Italian literature. Essentially a piece of Venetian propaganda, the Prophe- 
cies de Merlin consists of historical and romantic prognostication, attributed to 
the Arthurian seer, and mingled with narrative of knightly adventure taken, in 
large part, from the Vulgate cycle, the Prose Tristan, and the Palamedes. .. . 
One closes those two volumes with a sense of admiration and gratitude for their 
learned author, who promises further studies on the legend of Merlin, an event 
to which all Arthurian scholars will look forward with much interest. 


II. DRAMATIC PUBLICATION IN ENGLAND, 1580-1640 
A Study of Conditions Affecting Content and Form of Drama 
By Evetyn May ALBRIGiT 

Published January 1927 (vi-+442 pp.). Price $4.50. 

Sir Edmund Chambers (Mod. Lang. Review, Jan., 1928): Miss Albright has 
succeeded in collecting a great deal of interesting material on many topics re- 
lating to play publication; on the regulation of the stage; on the censorship, 
both in its general and in its dramatic operation; on copyright and stage right; 
on the sources of dramatic copy; on the methods of the printing houses; on con- 
temporary notions of typographic accuracy. . . . She has a good deal that is 
interesting to say on such topics as the psychology of compositors and press 
correctors, the use of ‘proofs,’ the doubtful evidence for any practice of com- 
position from dictation. And she deals fully with the trend of censorship as 
disclosed by extant censored manuscripts, and the attitude of Elizabethan and 
Jacobean playwrights to politics. 


III. WRITINGS ASCRIBED TO RICHARD ROLLE HERMIT OF 
HAMPOLE. AND MATERIALS FOR HIS BIOGRAPHY 


By Hore Emiry ALLEN 


Published December 1927 (xvi+-568 pp.). Price $7.50. 

The British Academy awarded the Rose Mary Crawshay prize in English 
Literature to Miss Allen for this work. 

Howard R. Patch (Speculum, October 1929): For a number of years scholars 
have eagerly awaited the publication of this work. . . . And it is really an 
honor, not only to Miss Allen, but also to the scholars who initially guided her 
research, and to the foundation which is responsible for its publication. Every 
document ascribed to Rolle has been minutely examined, and its claim to 
authenticity duly tested from every point of view. The editions and manu- 
scripts are fully listed, and the evidence for the materials regarding the mystic’s 
life properly scrutinized. Miss Allen has invited and received assistance from 
many quarters, has taken many a long journey to places where personal investi- 
gation was necessary, and has supplied abundant data for checking every step of 
her research. It only remains to say that her zeal in the case of an author whose 
special preoccupations seems to have been almost entirely different from her own 
must remain extraordinary—a witness to her abiding faith in the pure scholarship 
and scientific method which have borne her such rich fruits. 


A discount of one-third from the list-price will be allowed to Members of 
the Association on any of the Monographs in this Series. 

Orders from the U. S. and Canada should be addressed to D. C. Heath and 
Company, Boston. Orders from abroad should be addressed to Humphrey 
Milford, Oxford University Press, Amen Corner, London, E.C.4. 
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